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Bee  Journal,  he  thus  consents  to  having 
"  fired  "  at  him  all  the  hard  questions  that 


crT*C  \t?lVd 


••A  Word  of  just  commendation 
Before  the  end  of  one's  days. 
L  'vofth  a  whole  funeral  oration, 
I  Or  a  volume  of  post-mortem  praise." 

I  '   ■  ■ 

►rof.  Cook  was  on  his  journey  to 
^omia  for  several  weeks,  stopping  along 
b^ay  to  visit  friends,  but  finally  reached 
b  land  of  gold"  about  Dec.  20th.  On 
fi'^Ut  he  wrote  us  as  follows: 

1 UQ  now  in  the  Golden  State.  I  shall  be 
try  new  home  at  Claremont  one  week 
feato-dav.  We  have  had  a  most  delight- 
irrip.    '  A.  J.  Cook. 

Jiie  Professor's  many  Eastern  friends 
^  te  glad  to  learn  of  his  safe  arsival  in 
iinew  home,  and  wish  him  the  happiest 
^of  a  ^'HappyNew  Year,"  and  many 

(them. 


The  «*€i«iteral    C|iie(i»f  Ions  ^^  de- 

utment  of  the  Beb  Journal  will  here- 
^  be  "  Generaled  "  by  that  hard-work- 
%  practical,  and  prolific  apiarian  writer 
i*r  C.  C.  MiUer,  of  Marengo,  HI.  He 
!fc*i«  ao  formal  introduction  to  our  read- 
ip.  we  know,  and  yet  we  feel  that  we 
"^shito  call  some  attention  to  the  fact 


may  trouble  any  beginner  in  bee-keeping, 
or  even  one  who  is  beyond  the  ABC  class. 
Remember,  friends,  that  you  have  our 
full  permission  to  ask  Dr.  Miller  just  as 
many  and  as  difficult  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bee-keeing  as  you  may  see  proper. 
Of  course,  he  doesn't  agree  to  furnish  cor- 
rect answers  in  all  cases,  and  yet  we  feel 
pretty  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  help  you 
out  on  the  great  majority  of  them,  and 
likely  to  the  rest  he  will  either  give  a  good 
guess,  or  perhaps  fall  back  upon  that  oft- 
quoted,  smile-provoking,  and  very  con- 
densed reply—"  I  don't  know  !" 

Now,  after  saying  such  kind  (?)  things 
about  our  good  friend,  the  Doctor,  we  will 
leave  him  and  the  department  of  ''  General 
Questions"  to  the  tender  mercies  of  all 
who  will  be  wise  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege  of  asking  questions. 

Your  questions  may  be  sent  either  to  the 
Bee  Journal  office,  or  direct  to  Dr.  Miller 
—just  as  you  prefer. 


Xlie  Mee  jroiirnal  for  1>^94— at 
least  the  first  number— is  before  you.  The 
"  New  Year  "  is  begun— we  hope  it  may  be 
a  more  prosperous  one  for  everybody  than 
was  1893.  Yet  we  all  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

What  about  the  coming  year  ?  Have 
you  laid  any  careful  plans  to  be  carried 
out  next  season  in  the  apiary  ?  If  not, 
now  is  the  time  to  read  and  prepare  for 
doing  better  work  with  the  bees  than 
you  have  done  since  becoming  a  bee-keeper. 
Each  added  year's  experience  ought  to  be 
a  help  to  you.    Every  number  of  the  Bee 


!^t  in  accepting  the  position  of  *'  General 

N-CYacker,"  for  that  department  of  the   I   Journal  should  bring  to  you  something  of 
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value — read  it  thoroughly,  and  think  about 
the  suggestions  made  by  other  and  success- 
ful bee-keepers. 

Another  thing — don't  be  satisfied  with 
only  one  bee-paper,  if  you  can  possibly 
afford  more.  There  are  others  that  are 
good,  and  all  are  well  worth  the  subscrip- 
tion price  several  times  over.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  the  Bee  Jouknal  this  year  will 
be  better  than  any  preceding  year  of  its 
existence.  We  are  going  to  work  hard  to 
make  it  so.  Every  one  of  its  readers  can 
help  in  this,  by  showing  it  to  their  bee- 
keeping friends,  and  urging  them  to  sub- 
scribe and  thus  also  become  its  regular 
readers. 

Let  us  make  1894  a  year  of  apiarian  edu- 
cation, and  general  advancement  all  along 
the  line. 


Xlie  Pamplilet  Proceedtngrs  of 

the  late  North  American  convention  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  getting  certain 
engravings  of  the  World's  Fair  Honey  Ex- 
hibits, etc.,  which  are  to  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  meeting.  We 
expect  now  to  have  it  ready  for  delivery  to 
members  not  l&ikr  than  Jan.  15th,  and  per- 
haps sooner.  We  regret  the  delay,  but  we 
think  none  will  find  any  fault  when  they 
once  see  the  completed  and  fully  illustrated 
'  report.  We  are  trying  to  get  up  the  best 
looking  report  of  the  North  American  ever 
issued. 


Jl^~  No  apiarist  can  expect  to  have  his 
honey  sell  for  the  highest  market  price,  if 
he  allows  it  to  stay  in  the  hives  for  weeks 
after  it  has  been  sealed  over,  allowing  the 
bees  to  give  the  combs  a  dirty,  yellow  color 
by  constantly  traveling  over  it.— Doolittk. 


Xlic  Foul  llrood  l>e1»ate.— Here  is 

what  Friend  McEvoy  says  about  the  pro- 
posed "Foul  Brood  Debate:" 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  in  the 
coming  year,  the  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  is  going  to  let  us  all  have  a 
great  debate  over  all  the  disputed  points  on 
the  whole  foul  brood  question.  Every  bee- 
keeper in  the  world  should  subscribe  at 
once  for  the  Bee  Journal,  so  as  to  learn 
all  about  the  cause  and  cure  of  foul  brood, 
as  they  don't  know  the  time  the  disease 
might  break  out  in  their  apiaries,  and  soon 
destroy  them  if  they  did  not  know  all  about 
the  disease  before  it  made  its  appearance  in 
their  bee-yards. 

I  am  going  U>  write  up  the  whole  foul 


brood    question   more   fully  for  the 
Journal  than  I  have  yet  done,  and  pt 
three  great  things  that  I  discovered,  via 

1.  That  the  rotting  of  uncared-for  bi 
is  the  only  true  cause  of  foul  brood. 

2nd.  When  bees  rob  a  foul -broody  col 
they  carry  the  disease  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  diseased  ?iottey  they  convey 
their  own  hives,  that  in  all  such  ca»es 
honey  is  the  only  criminal,  and  that 
disease  is  never  carried  on  the  feet  of 
bees. 

8rd.  That  my  methods  of  curing  i 
brood  are  by  far  the  best  of  any  known. 

Woodbum,  Ont.  Wm.  McEvoi 

It  looks  as  if  the  foul  brood  question  U 
be  thoroughly  aired.  It  needs  it,  sur^ 
All  who  have  valuable  facts  and  experien<r\ 
give,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  this  g 
eral  debate.  " 


J^*  With  what  little  light  I  have  on 
matter,  I  do  not  care  to  have  more  tiJ 
about  100  colonies  in  one  apiary,  althoJ 
I  do  not  know  for  certain  that  135  or  lo(( 
a  good  year  would  fare  much  worse.— J 
Miller. 


B«e»  ancl  fVuit  are  receiving  mn 
just  attention  these  days  in  Califofn 
Fruit-growers  are  rapidly  coming  to  rec< 
nize  the  fact  that  in  the  bees  they  hav4 
great  friend  and  helper,  and  that  ttey  h 
better  cease  their  war  upon  the  bee-keep* 
and  their  pets.  Here  is  what  Mr.  C. 
Clayton,  of  Lang,  Calif.,  says  on  the  si 
ject: 

Friend  York  :— Observing  a  letter  frc 
Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  about  bees  and  fruit, 
the  Bee  Journal  of  Dec.  14th,  I  wish 
place  before  the  public  the  experience  oi 
large  fruit-grower,  who  was  a  member 
that  convention.  I  have  his  full  permissi 
to  use  this. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  will  state  th 
he  is  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Tula 
county — one  of  the  inland  counties  herel 
fore  noted  for  grain-production,  but  of  la 
years  the  fruit  industry  has  made  rap 
strides,  and  at  an  early  date  wiU  no  dou 
rank  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  counties 
the  State.  In  a  personal  note  to  me,  dab 
Nov.  8,  1893,  he  has  this  to  say : 

''Bees  and  fruit  go  together.  I  can 
raise  fruit  without  bees.  Some  of  the  oth 
"cranks"  say  I'm  a  crank,  but  I  no^ 
there  is  a  pretty  good  following  after  m 
hereabouts,  and  they  '  keep  a-comin'.* 

"  Yes,  sirree ;  I  have  bees  all  about  n 
big  orchard.  Two  years  in  succession 
have  put  netting  over  some  limbs  of  tre€ 
and  while  they  blossomed  all  right,  *  naf 
fruit;'  while  on  the  same  tree  where  liml 
were  exposed  to  the  aid  of  bees,  plenty  « 
fruit.  C.  J.  Berry.'* 

I  will  state  that  the  "  big  orchard  "  m^ 
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tiraed  bj  Major  Berry,  contains  only  440 
)em  at  present,  but  is  being  constkntly 
siirged,  and  is  only  one  out  of  many  or- 
feinis  in  tbat  prolific  region. 

Yours  truly, 
•    C.  H.  Clayton. 

Horrah  for  the  bees  !  Yes,  hnrrah  for 
he  seofible  fruit-grower  I,  May  his  kind  in- 
r»<^,  until  all  shall  recognize  the  inval- 
lible  aid  of  bees  in  the  production  of  fruit. 


^  Bee-keeping  is  a  science,  haying  for 
b*  object  the  attainment  of  a  correct 
lowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  habits 
[DdiDstincts  of  these  wonderful  insects; 
odt  practical  art  which  regards  all  the 
ittflinoientB  thus  made  as  the  only  reliable 
a4s  of  saocessf ul  bee-culture. — Newman. 


To  niniiesota.   See-Keepemi.  — 

(^  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Minue- 
ts ^te  Bee-Keepers*  Association  will  be 
^  in  the  Lumber  Exchange,  comer  of 
^ih  and  Hennepin  Ayes.,  Minneapolis, 
HiaiL,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
hy,Jan.  10,  llandl2,  18W. 
In  the  announcement  sent  out,  we  find 
Siese  paragraphs: 

In  behalf  of  this  Association  we  extend 
^  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
pL*i  meeting,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
pat  interest  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
Jterested  in  apiculture.  If  you  are  lollow- 
N^  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  professional 
nv.  we  urge  you  to  be  present  and  take 
u  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
^matenrs  will  find  this  meeting  a  gpreat 
wi  in  acquiring  valuable  knowledge,  as 
a^  qaestion-box  will  be  one  of  the  main 
latures  of  the  meeting,  and  all  want  to 
*Kne  prepared  to  fill  the  box  with  such 
l^wtions  as  they  wish  to  have  answered. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  best 
*«Mation8  in  the  State,  commence  their 
ttonal  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  9th,  and 
*w  continue  until  Saturday.  Every  owner 
*w  cultivator  of  a  single  rod  of  land  can- 
lot  afford  to  stay  away  from  this  meeting. 

%  Ml  agreement  with  the  railroad  com- 
Pai«,  a  reduction  to  IK  rates  will  be 
?^ej  on  the  certificate  plan,  viz. :  You 
JT  loll  fare  to  Minneapolis  and  get  a  re- 
™pt  from  the  ticket  agent,  showing  that 
m  have  paid  full  fare  to  the  meeting ;  the 
we  baek  will  be  one-third  rate,  provided 
^  nave  attended  the  meetings. 

"^^  following  is  a  part  of  the  bee-keepers' 
J'^wnme,  excepting  the  Question-Box: 

ftjsldent's  annual  address— J.  P.  West, 

I  J«e^iarrbea,  its  causes  and  cure— C.  C. 
^'WJcb.ofMorristown. 
^portB  of  each  member  of  losses  in  the 


winter  of  1893.  Number  of  colonies  in  the 
spring,  increase  and  production  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax  in  1893, 
and  kind  of  hive  used.  Come  prepared  with 
a  written  report,  and  if  not  present  send  it 
to  the  President. 

Reminiscences  of  bee-keeping  in  Minne- 
sota— Hon.  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Lester. 

The  honev  exhibit  and  items  of  interest 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition— C..  Theil- 
mann,  of  Theilmanton. 

Keeping  two  queens  in  one  hive — Bamett 
Taylor,  of  Forestville. 

Loose  against  tight  frames— J.W.Murray, 
of  Excelsior. 

Thursday  afternoon  it  is  expected  that 
the  bee-keepers  will  meet  with  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  which  time  interesting 
matters  in  connection. with  the  Columbian 
Exposition  will  be  presented.  An  interest- 
ing session  is  promised. 

On  Friday  momingthere  will  be  a  union 
meeting  with  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  an  address  by  their  President,  J.  M 
Underwood,  of  Lake  City. 

Adulteration  of  honey — J.  P.  West,  of 
Hastings. 

Report  of  committee  on  apiculture — J. 
W.  Murray  and  Bamett  Taylor. 

Increasing  the  white  honey  crop,  and 
finding  a  market  for  it— Bamett  Taylor,  of 
ForestviUe. 

The  advantages  of  the  honey-bee  to  the 
horticulturist— -wm.  Urie,  of  Minneapolis. 

A.  K.  Cooper,  JSet:       J.  P.  West.  Preit. 


Tlie  EiOng:  l¥iitter  Eveningfs  is 

just  the  time  to  "  read  up  "  on  bee-keeping. 
Look  over  our  book  list  on  the  31st  page  of 
this  number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  then 
order  one  or  more  books  when  renewing 
your  subscription.  Our  book  clubbing  of- 
fers are  found  on  page  799  of  this  issue  also. 
Look  it  over  now,  before  you  forget  it.  It 
will  pay  you.  , 


ConTention  rVoUcen. 


VERMONT.— The  19th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Vermont  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
be  held  In  Burlington,  vt.,  on  Jan  24  and  25, 
1894.  Programmes  later.  All  Interested  in 
apiculture  are  invlud  to  be  present.  Whether 
you  live  In  Vermont  or  outside,  come  to  the 
Burlington  meeting.  H.  W.  Scott,  Sec. 

Barre,  Vt. 

NEBRASKA.— The  winter  meetlmr  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associatlo"  will 
be  held  at  York.  Nebr.,  on  Tuisday  and 
Wednesday.  Jan.  23  and  24.  1894.  Interest- 
ing essays  will  be  prepared  by  t  hose  eonipeteut 
to  Interest.  For  particulars.  addrcFs  the  Sec- 
retary, 'i.  D.  STiLSoy.  Sec 

York,  Nebr. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  31. 
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answered  by 
Marengo,  III. 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needinflr  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '* Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  Tn  the  main.  It 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  Interest  beginners.— Ed. 


Piping  of  a  Queen — Stingless  Bees. 

1.  I  was  standing  by  one  of  my  bee- 
hives last  summer,  looking  for  the  bees 
to  swarm,  and  I  heard  a  noise  inside  the 
hive — a  sound  as  If  some  one  was  In 
there  trying  to  scare  me  off — like  a 
bumble-bee  In  a  log  when  you  punch  it 
with  a  straw,  but  louder  than  I  ever 
heard  before.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was 
always  **  deviling "  them  up,  and  you 
have  perhaps  done  the  same,  and  know 
the  sound  they  make.    What  was  it  ? 

2.  Are  the  stingless  bees  any  good  ? 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Will  they 
work  in  the  apiary  with  other  bees  ? 

Bankston,  Ala.  M.  W.  G. 

Answers. — 1.  The  next  time  you  have 
a  swarm  from  a  strong  colony,  see  if  you 
can't  hear  the  same  sound  again,  by 
going  and  putting  your  ear  to  the  hive, 
in  the  evening,  .seven,  eight  or  nine  days 
after  the  swarm  has  issued.  It  is  the 
young  queen  piping,  and  your  descrip- 
tion of  It  is  decidedly  amusing.  I  never 
"deviled"  with  bumble-bees  In  a  hollow 
log  when  a  boy,  but  as  I  recall  the  noise 
made  by  bumble-bees  when  their  nest  In 
the  grass  was  disturbed.  It  was  by  no 
means  unlike  the  piping  of  a  queen. 

Sometimes  an  old  queen  pipes,  but  not 
often.  If  the  second  swarm  does  not 
issue  the  next  day  after  you  hear  the 
piping,  you  will  probably  hear  it  stronger 
the  next  evening.  You  may  also  hear  it 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  it  can  be 
heard  more  distinctly  in  the  still  of  the 
evening.  Besides  the  piping,  you  may 
also  hear  the  quahking  of  the  other 
young  queens  that  have  not  yet  left  their 
cells.     If  the   bees  do  not  contemplate 


swarming  again,  you  will  probably  hea 
no  piping. 

Piping  Is  not  heard  before  the  issuln 
of  first  swarms— only  before  afte 
swarms. 

2.  Don't  fool  away  time  with  stingles 
bees.  They're  no  good.  Get  a  hive  f u 
of  bumble-bees  first. 


Feeding  Bye  Meal  to  Bees. 

To  what  extent  would  it  be  profitabi 
to  feed  rye  meal  to  bees  ?         H.  O.  F. 
Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 

Answer. — There  are  some  who  are  s 
situated  that  their  bees  have  opportunit 
to  store  more  pollen  than  they  need 
and  it  becomes  a  nuisance,  crammim 
the  combs  that  are  needed  for  brood  o 
honey.  In  such  a  place  there  migh 
need  to  be  care  about  feeding  rye  o 
other  meal  to  bees.  Generally,  how 
ever,  bees  get  no  more  pollen  than  the 
need,  and  even  If  some  subst/tutfon  i 
fed  in  the  spring,  they  will  take  no  mon 
than  is  profitable.  It  seems  to  be  i 
good  thing  for  the  bees  to  gather  pollei 
in  the  spring,  and  even  if  they  have  i 
good  deal  stored  in  the  combs,  it  seem 
to  stimulate  them  to  new  activity  in  th 
way  of  brood-rearing.  If  pollen  is  brough 
in  from  outside.  The  result  is  the  same 
so  far  as  can  be  readily  seen,  if  insteai 
of  natural  pollen  some  substitute  1 
brought  in. 

Harm  might  be  done  In  all  cases,  I 
there  were  no  limit  to  the  amount  o 
rye  meal  that  bees  would  take.  Bu 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  natural  pol 
len  from  any  kind  of  flowers,  your  ryi 
meal  will  be  deserted  by  them.  So  un 
less  you  are  in  one  of  those  places  when 
so  much  pollen  is  gathered  that  it  i 
never  all  used  out  of  the  combs,  I  shouli 
say  that  you  might  profitably  feed  ry 
or  other  meal  to  any  extent;  that  th< 
bees  would  allow. 


**A    ^lodei-n   Itee-Fanu   and  It 

Economic  Management,"  is  the  title  of  i 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-culture,  bj 
Mr.  S.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  5%x8>i 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages 
nicely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  I 
shows  "how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  i 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-^ vini 
pursuit ;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  U 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  hov 
profits  may  be  '*  made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having:  als< 
other  uses;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  i 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  post 
paid,  from  this  office,  $1.00;  or  clubbed  witl 
the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 
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i  63  — Tlomas  G.  Mmm. 

ittotkghl  ft  very  appropriate  to  bc- 
m  new  year,  in   this  department, 
l«ii*k«tcfe  and  picture  of   Mr.  New- 
\kt  woil-knowii   ei-editor  of   the 


[THOMAS   Q.  NEWMAN. 

i  Bee  JotTBKAl*  It  would  b<? 
fltiftce^i^ary  for  as  it)  offtir  any 
\  iotrodiictiou  of  Mr.  Newman  to 
i our  old  readers,  but  to  many  of 
^»an*.*»h!s  name  and  hibora  are 
Iftmlltar. 

Iniftrly  a  acDre  of  years  Thomas!  G. 

owned    and    e<lited    the   Bkk 

^  autij   Jun^  L  1802,  when  w« 

\  K  since   which   time   he   has 

J  eaergles  to  the  loaaagemeiit 


of  the  National  Bee-Keepera*  Union  and 
the  bee-sjij pply  business. 

Thomas  Gabriel  Newman  was  born  on 
Sept.  2(j,  1833^  al  Chftdzoy,  near  Bridg- 
water, Somerset,  England.  When  10 
years  of  age,  ht^  became  fatherless  ;  and 
with  the  whole  family,  of  nmlhor,  one 
jiit!iter  a(KU.hr<He  brothers,  was  '*ti|rDed 
out  npon  the  wide  -aorld  **  In  poveriy. 
His  father  was  t^onsidered  *Mvell-lo-do." 
but  had  been  indu<.M^d  to  indori^e  some 
hunk  paper  for  a  largo  amount,  and  it 
look  alt  the  properly  the  father  left  at 
his  death  to  j^atL^fy  the  demands  of  the 
banks;  the  family  was  therefore  finan- 
cially rultsed, 

Tbf- boys  all  had  wfiJing  hands;  and 
though  Thomas  G.  was  the  youngest, 
and  not  yet  quite  ten  years  of  age,  be 
helped  to  support  thefamlJy,  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  worked  so  hard  and  so 
many  hours  {nfffhts  and  morningi  when 
out  of  school;,  that  bis  growing  powers 
were  i:hei^k**d,  and  tbaugh  his  brotbera 
wt>re  finite  tall,  he  is  only  5  feet  and 
4  %  Inchtii^  ill  height. 

At  about  ir  years  of  ago  he  left 
j^i'lmol  and  went  to  work  fu  tb  printing 
tdlb'e.  Thl^  was  befort^  manv  modern 
inv-iutions  in  the  prrntin^  iiuo  had  been 
Tiiado,  and  he  worked  an  old-fashioned 
wood  band-press,  before  even  the  use  of 
**rolh'rs"  wai*  Invented  for  inking  the 
typ<*.  Then  wonden  balls  were  used, 
(■overfed  With  leather,  and  packed  Inside 
with  cottoti  battlnp,  for  Inkin'^  the  type. 
Two  of  them  were  used,  one  in  each 
Imnd  ,  ^ome  Ink  plLieed  on  one  of  them, 
and  by  ,'Hfcrlkini:  th(un  to^j^ther  scores  of 
times,  thii  Ink  was  ^Mlf^trlbuted/'  Then 
rb^'y  Wf^re  used  In  the  ssime  manner  on 
tli<'  type  before  bi^irm  "  pressed/'  in 
those  days,  to  print  lUd  Impressions  per 
hour  was  iimid  work;  but  now  with 
jiUHl*>rn  In  vent  in  n^  bftv  or  mort?  thou- 
-^iinds  impressions  htq.  taken  to  the  same 
time. 

So  m uf  h  * ♦  progres^s  '*  a n d  ^ *  i m prove- 
HRoU^'  liave  beun  realized  within  the 
brief  space  of  one  lift-time,  that  Mr. 
JSVnvniir)  takes  pride  in  tetling  bis 
friends  of  tiiR  magniliccnt  strides  nf  j ri- 
ven tlvo  pen  I  us,  in  this  one  industry, 
within  Ills  own   recolkn  lion. 

Thomas  G,  was  deltjjhted  with  the  art 
of  printing,  and  during  his  apprentice- 
ship of  <evfui  ytMr^,  he  learned  every 
part  of  Lb  at  trade,  as  well  as  book- 
bjrjdlnjf. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  married  Miss 
Lliza  Poweiit  and  with  bis  mother  (of 
whom  hri  was  then  the  only  support) 
and  bs^  wifi%  hr.  started  for  the  United 
Estates  of  Amerka,  tn  ^' grow  up  with  the 
country/' 
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He  first  settled  In  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  there  became  interested  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Millennium,  and  after  a  few 
years  purchased  the  Millennial  HaTbin- 
ger,  which  he  edited  and  published  for 
ten  years,  at  the  same  time  he  regularly 
preached  the  Millennial  doctrines  to 
several  congregations  in  Seneca  Falls, 
Palmyra,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  ha  moved  to 
Harvard,  McHenry  county.  Ills.,  and  in 
connection  with  his  religious  periodical, 
he  started  the  Harvard  Independent, 
which  is  still  in  existence. 

In  1866  he  sold  out  all  his  publishing 
interests,  and  took  his  wife  and  three 
children  (two  daughters  and  one  son) 
with  him  to  England,  where  his  wife's 
mother  was  very  ill.  She  continued  to 
get  worse,  and  in  1868  she  died.  This 
tie  being  severed,  the  whole  family  re- 
turned to  America,  and  this  time  settling 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  N. 
started  the  daily  Observer,  which  now 
lives  as  the  daily  Repid)lican. 

After  the  great  fire  Mr.  Newman 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  purchased  the 
American  Bee  Joubnal,  then  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  Mr.  Fred.  Grabbe 
being  the  Business  Manager.  Before 
this  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping,  and  he  soon  had 
an  apiary  of  about  100  colonies  estab- 
lished in  Chicago,  where  now  it  is  thickly 
inhabited,  .between  Madison  and  Monroe 
streets,  and  Western  and  Oakley  aven- 
ues— only  a  block  from  where  be  now 
resides. 

As  this  locality  became  more  densely 
inhabited,  the  bees  invaded  the  grocery 
stores,  and  as  a  result  were  moved  out 
of  the  city.  Auother  reason  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  bees,  was  the  fact  that  the 
dirt  and  "flying  soot"  of  the  city  not 
only  darkened  the  color  of  the  honey, 
but  affected  its  taste  as  well. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  "North  American 
Bee-Keepers*  Association  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  during  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, Mr.  Newman  was  elected  its  Secre- 
tary, and  at  the  meeting  in  New  York, 
in  1878,  he  was  elected  its  President  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  and  upon  being  con- 
ducted to  the  chair  by  Dr.  E.  Parmly 
and  Prof.  Hasbrouck,  he  gave  an  ad- 
dress recommending  co-operation,  con- 
cert of  action,  and  unity  among  bee- 
keepers, which  received  hearty  applause, 
for  many  of  the  years  previous  had  been 
spent  In  discord,  divisions  and  disputes. 

The  published  report  of  that  conven- 
tion states  that  **  the  President  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  this  society  at  the 
meetings  of  European  bee-keepers  dur- 
ing the  following  summer,  and  to  en- 


deavor to  open  up  a  European  market 
for  our  honey  crop." 

He  accordingly  went  to  Europe  at  bl» 
own  expense,  attended  to  the  matters 
deputized  to  him  by  the  society,  and  to 
the  next  meeting  he  reported  that,  la 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  tha 
last  convention,  he  had  attended  three 
bee  and  honey  shows  in  England,  one  in 
Scotland,  one  in  Switzerland,  and  one  ioi 
Austria;  had  visited  many  of  the  most! 
prominent  apiarists  of  England,  Scot<i 
land,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Oer-j 
many  and  France ;  had  endeavored  to! 
remove  the  prejudice  existing  againstj 
American  honey,  and  oelieved  that  many' 
avenues  had  been  created  for  the  dis-j 
posal  of  the  surplus  honey  crop  of| 
America. 

This  report  was  referred  to  a  commit- 1 
tee  of  three,  who  reported  as  follows  : 

Remlved^  That  this  Association  has  lis-i 
tened  with  much  pleasure  to  President: 
Newman^s  report  of  his  trip  to  Europe,  and  | 
hereby  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  ^ 
the  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
has  represented  the  interests  of  American ! 
apiculture  at  the  hone^  shows  and  apiarian: 
meetings  of  the  Old  World.  It  heartily  ap- ; 
proves  of  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  dis- 
seminate broad  views  as  to  the  cheap  pro- 
duction and  enlarged  consumption  of 
honey,  and  thereby  aided  in  securing  a 
larger  market  for  this  important  product 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  President  New-; 
man^s  tour  was  wholly  at  his  own  expense,  i 
the  specicd  thanks  of  this  Association  are; 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  him  for  the ! 
eminent  service  he  has  performed. 

J(€8oivedy  That  this  Association  rejoices  in  | 
the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception  ac- 
corded to  President  Newman  by  the  apicul- ; 
tural  societies  and  leading  bee-masters  in 
Britain  and  on  the  European  continent, 
trusting  that  the  harmonious  feeling  evinced 
may  always  be  cherished  by  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  the  world  towards  each  other.  This 
Association  hopes  that  the  friendly  visit 
which  has  been  made,  will  ere  long  be  re- 
turned by  some  one  or  more  of  prominent 
apiculturists  of  Europe,  to  whom  it  will  be 
our  pride  and  pleasure  to  extend  as  hearty 
a  welcome  as  that  given  to  our  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Newman  was  unanimously  re-elec- 
ted President,  and  at  the  following  meet-! 
ing  Mr.  Williamson  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolved,  By  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,  in  convention  assembled, 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Thomas  G.  i 
Newman,  Esq.,  our  retiring  President,  for ; 
the  zealous,  untiring  and  successful  manner  > 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  | 
this  Association ;  and  we  further  thank  him  { 
for  his  great  liberality  in  traveling  through  | 
Europe  in  the  past  year  at  his  own  expense,  | 
thus  being  the  means  of  opening  up  aven- ; 
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aes  of  trade  for  American  honey,  and  ad- 
Tancing  the  interests  of  American  apicul- 
torists  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  any  other  method. 

Mr.  Newman  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  14  bee-keepefs'  asso- 
ciations in  America,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional apicultural  societies  of  Itaiy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  England  and 
Scotland. 

In  1885  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Newman 
h&s  been  eletced  by  an  almost  unani- 
moDs  vote  as  its  General  Manager  at 
every  annaal  election  held  since  its  or- 
ganization. This  shows  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  that  capacity —the 
Union  having  been  victorious  in  every 
lawsuit  but  one,  during  its  existence. 

Mr.  Newman  takes  great  interest  in 
fraternal  and  insurance  societies,  is  at 
present  a  member  of  about  ten  of  such, 
and  has  been  honored  with  many  of  their 
highest  ofiBces.  He  is  now  serving  his 
eighth  year  as  Grand  Commander  of  the 
State  in  the  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  has  been  a  member  for  four  years  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  that  Order. 
Mneh  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to 
these  societies  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  having  had  repeated 
attacks  of  *Ma  grippe,"  he  is  now  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  pleasures  of  these 
associations,  and  leave  to  other  hands 
much  of  the  work  he  has  heretofore 
done. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  Newman's 
health  was  so  poor  that  he  consented  to 
dispose  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
to  the  present  proprietors.  When  an- 
noancing  the  change,  he  feelingly  wrote 
as  follows,  showing  what  a  great  trial  it 
was  to  relinquish  the  position  he  had 
held  so  long  : 

We  feel  like  many  fathers  and  mothers 
have  felt  before  us,  when  their  loving  and 
faithful  daughter  marries.  It  is  a  struggle ; 
there  are  many  heartaches,  and  manj^ 
tears,  as  the  event  is  consummated.  It  is 
hard  to  give  her  up — but  it  is  necessary  for 
her  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  race. 
They  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  take  all  the 
comfort  they  can  from  the  "  good  prospect 
ahead,-'  and  pray  for  "  long  life  and  hap- 
pinees." 

Just  so  it  is  to-day  with  us.  Our  "  child 
of  promise"  is  grown  to  ''mature  age," 
has  been  "wooed"  and  "won"  by  an 
ardent  lover,  and  to-day  the  marriage  is 
celebrated.  With  throbbing  heart  and 
tearful  eyes  we  lift  our  hands  to  Heaven 
and  pray  for  "usefulness  and  prosperity  " 
—for  long-continued  and  successful  exis- 
tence. Our  benediction  be  "  upon  thee  and 
thine,  forever  !" 

Mr.  Newman  is  still  editing  and  pub- 


lishing the  Illustrated  Home  Journal^  a 
monthly  which  is  now  In  its  ninth  year, 
and  in  its  issue  for  October,  1893,  he 
gave  the  American  Bee  Journal,  this 
kindly  notice : 

Friend  York's  energy  is  fully  sustaining 
the  reputation  of  that  "Old  Reliable" 
weekly.  As  a  "  child  "  which  we  tenderly 
cared  for,  for  20  years,  we  are  proud  of  its 
success  in  its  "  wedded  life,"  and  wish  it 
unbounded  prosperity. 

The  Bee  Journal  unites  with  Mr. 
Newman's  hosts  of  friends,  In  wishing 
him  yet  many  years  of  happiness,  still 
more  honors,  and  finally  a  resplendent 
and  eternal  crown  of  glory. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Beeville,  Texas. 


Qathering  the  New  Honey  Crop. 


The  bees  have  just  begun  (Dec.  25th) 
gathering  a  new  crop  of  honey  from  wild 
currant,  which  is  just  beginning  to 
bloom.  We  have  had  no  cold  weather — 
80^  in  the  shade  to-day. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


More  About  Transferring  Bees. 


I  believe  I  have  told  before  that  it  was 
a  good  plan  when  combs  were  heavy 
with  honey,  to  give  them  to  colonies 
that  will  clean  them  up  at  once.  Well, 
this  works  so  well  that  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  tell  it  again,  as 
we  have  made  another  new  discovery, 
and  that  is,  if  we  do  not  give  the  drip- 
ping transferred  combs  to  other  colo- 
nies, we  now  place  an  empty  comb  or 
two  between  the  transferred  combs. 
This  gives  the  bees  some  place  to  unload, 
as  bees  always  load  themselves  while 
transferring  is  going  on,  and  if  they 
have  no  clean  empty  combs  to  place 
their  loads,  they  are  in  a  bad  shape  to 
clean  up  their  combs,  much  less  to  take 
care  of  the  dripping  honey^     But  when 
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coDvenient,  just  give  the  dripping  combs 
to  good,  strong  colonies,  and  the  clean 
combs  you  take  out  to  the  transferred 
colony,  and  see  how  nice  it  works. 
There  is  only  one  drawback,  and  that  is 
the  dripping  combs  will  excite  the  bees, 
and  robbing  will  be  the  order ;  but  we 
guard  against  this  by  close  watching 
and  prompt  action,  and  it  is  best  to  give 
the  combs,  or  make  the  change,  just 
about  nightfall,  and  alt  is  well,  as  the 
dripping  combs  can  remain  in  the  trans- 
ferred colony  until  nearly  night.  But 
some  colonies  become  discouraged  and 
swarm  out  if  left  too  long. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Bi^  Honey  Yields,  Etc. 


I  know  it  is  the  disposition  of  bee- 
keepers usually  to  be  a  littU  slow  in  re- 
porting a  large  yield,  as  this  has  often 
come  up  in  our  conventions;  but  this  is 
wrong,  and  hereafter  I  shall  report  a 
colony  giving  500  pounds  of  surplus 
honey  just  as  soon  as  one  giving  25 
pounds ;  and  if  the  truth  hurts  the  bee- 
business,  let  it  suffer. 

However,  I  think  we  should  report  the 
"  downs  "  as  well  as  '*  ups  "  in  the  busi- 
ness. Still,  I  know  we  feel  more  free 
to  report  a  good  thing.  And  now,  dear 
friends,  as  the  end  of  the  honey  year  has 
come,  send  in  your  reports,  large  or 
small,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are  doing. 

Some  people  look  upon  bee-keeping  as 
a  lazy  job  ;  but  put  one  of  these  critics 
down  at  it,  and  he  soon  turns  his  tun^. 
I  tried  one.  I  tell  you  now  that  if  you 
wish  bread  with  your  honey,  you  must 
hustle. 

Bee-keeping  experience  is  not  picked 
up  by  the  bushel ;  it  is  like  the  gold-diuiU 
which,  picked  up  by  little  mites,  and 
run  together,  makes  something  valuable 
and  lasting.  Jeknib  Atchley. 


Bees  in  Texas  in  December,  Etc. 


Bees  are  at  this  date  (Dec.  15th) 
working  like  Trojans,  bringing  in  honey 
and  pollen.  I  noticed  yesterday  and  to- 
day that  the  pollen  is  white,  so  I  suspect 
that  new  bloom  is  open.  I  shall  investi- 
gate soon  and  see,  as  I  shall  keep  close 
watch  of  the  plants  that  furnish  pollen 
and  honey,  as  I  will  have  this  to  do  be- 
fore I  can  run  my  bees  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

There  are  some  box-hives  that  we  get 
full  of  a  very  nice,  clear  and  rich  honey, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  find   what  pro- 


duces it.  This  is  the  honey  that  A.  I. 
Root  pronounced  very  fine.  We  are  ex- 
pecting several  new  shrubs  to  blooai 
soon,  and  then  we  will  have  work  to  do. 

I  noticed  to-day  drones  flying  from 
some  colonies,  that  they  have  reared 
during  the  last  month  without  any  stim- 
ulation, and  some  old-time  bee-keepers 
say  that  the  bees  have  drones  all  the 
time  here.     I  will  see  about  it  next  year. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  *'  learn  all  the 
ropes"  about  this  country,  then  I  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  another  friend 
asked  about  game.  Yes,  there  is  plenty 
of  deer,  turkey,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
raccoon,  opossum,  skunks,  wild-cats, 
wolves,  wild  hogs,  armadillo,  and  lots 
more  too  numerous  to  mention.  When 
you  come  down,  the  boys  can  show  good 
hunting  ground,  as  Charles  has  now 
gone  out  with  a  crowd  of  preachers 
from  North  Texas,  to  show  them  where 
to  find  game.  Jennie  Atchley. 


The  Weather  in  Texas,  Etc. 


At  this  writing  (Dec.  12th)  the  mer- 
cury stands  at  50^  at  sunrise,  and  runs 
to  70^'^  at  noon.  Fruit  trees  are  bloom- 
ing, oranges  ripening,  bees  gathering 
honey  and  pollen,  and  things  have  a 
real  spring  appearance. 

Some  are  asking  more  about  Texas 
and  the  honey  resources,  etc.,  of  this 
part.  I  am  not  prepared,  as  I  wish  to 
be,  to  give  my  opinion  of  this  as  a  honey 
country.  You  see  I  am  nearly  500 
miles  south  of  my  old  home,  and  I  nittst 
be  here  a  year  before  I  can  say  posi- 
tively about  many  things,  and  may  be 
two  years  or  more,  as  we  might  have  a 
bad  year  or  two.  But  circumstantial 
evidence  proves  this  a  fine  honey  coun- 
try. Yes,  I  will  tell  you  more  of  Texas 
as  I  go  along,  ani  will  try  to  interest 
you  with  truths  regarding  this  country. 
In  the  meantime  I  refer  you  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  T.  J.  Skaggs  Real 
Estate  Co.,  on  another  page. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


The  Eiadies*  Home  Jonnial,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Bee  Journu^ — 
both  together  for  one  year  for  only  f  1.65. 
The  first-named  journal  is  the  grandest 
monthly  for  the  home  that  is  pablished  in 
the  world  to-day.  New  or  old  subscribers 
to  either  journal  can  take  advantage  of  the 
low  rate  of  $1.65  for  the  two  papers.  This 
ofter  expires  on  Feb.  1, 1894.  Send  all  or- 
ders the  to  office  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
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WHat  AiMJe  Queen  ? 

<tnerj  904.— In  July,  1892, 1  examined  one 
<jt  my  nuclei,  expecting:  to  find  a  young^  laying 
lueen.  On  finding  no  eggs,  I  bunted  out  the 
<ju«eii:  she  showed  signs  of  being  impreg- 
3ftted.  by  a  caudal  appendage  which  any  bee- 
master  would  pronounce  the  organs  of  the 
cnle.  I  had  seen  her  before,  when  she  did 
aot  hare  the  attachment.  I  let  her  alone 
dout  a  week  and  found  no  eggs ;  she  still  had 
tie  appendage.  I  removed  it  from  her  with 
:be  point  of  a  knife  and  a  dry  plug  came  away 
>  isUy.  I  examined  again  in  a  week  and  found 
ooefgs,  but  the  queen  was  smart  and  lively. 
I  then  killed  her.  What  do  you  say  ailed  her  ? 
-Kansas. 

1  don't  say. — A.  B.  Mason. 
I  do  not  know. — M.  Mahin. 
I  give  It  up. — J.  H.  La^abee. 
I  don't  know. — Euoekb  Secob. 
I  don't  know. — James  A.  Gbeen. 
I  don't  know. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 
Deformed  queen. — S.  I.  Fbeebobn. 
1  do  not  know. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 
I  do  not  know. — Embbson  T.  Abbott. 

Imperfect    fertilization.  —  P.   H.   El- 
wood. 
I  don't  know.      What  was  it  ?  -C.  C. 

MiLLEB. 

Every  answer  will  be  a  guess.— Da- 
hkST  &  Son. 

I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case. — 
Ja8.  a.  Stone. 

I  gi?e  it  Qp.    Ask  me  something  real 

f&sy.— C.  H.  DiBBEBN. 

I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whii  ailed  her. — Mrs.  L.  Habbison. 

That  is  not  an  Infrequent  occurrenee. 
I  suppose  proper  fertilization  is  pre- 
vented by  some  malformation. — R.  L. 
Taylob. 

II I  could  have  that  queen  on  my  dis- 
secting board,  I  could  tell  you  what  the 
double  was  ;  as  It  is,  I  don't  know. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 


Imperfect  development,  no  doubt; 
perhaps  caused  by  rough  or  careless 
handling  of  the  queen-cell  from  which 
she  came. — Mbs.  J.  N.  Hbateb. 

Some  organic  defect,  or  abnormal  con- 
dition In  the  queen  ;  or  It  may  have  been 
In  the  copulating  orgaus  of  the  drone.  I 
have  frequently  met  such  cases. — J.  P. 
H.  Bbown. 

Possibly  the  queen  had  mated  with  a 
drone  from  a  laying  worker  or  virgin 
queen.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  evidence 
that  such  drones  are  of  any  value. — G. 
L.  Tinkkb. 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  ** doctors" 
to  disagree  upon— If  It  be  worth  their 
while.  Things  do  not  always  prove  to 
be  what  they  seem  ;  but  the  world  wags 
on. — Will  M.  Babnum.  • 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say.  She  was  prob- 
ably In  some  way  Imperfect.  All  other 
females  are  occasionally  ailing,  and  im- 
potent. Why  should  not  the  same  be 
true  of  the  female  bee  ? — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  queen 
meets  the  drone,  bringing  home  the 
male  organ,  which  for  some  reason  does 
not  cause  impregnation.  Why,  I  know 
not.     Who  can  inform  us  ? — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  don't  know  what  ailed  her.  I  would 
have  kept  her  another  week  longer  than 
you  did.  I  think  she  would  .  have  been 
all  right,  if  you  had  given  her  a  little 
more  time  to  regain  her  natural  condi- 
tions.— E.  Fbance. 

I  would  rather  believe  she  failed  to 
become  impregnated — though  she  really 
met  a  drone.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
exception  to  the  rule  in  animal  economy. 
If  the  queen  honey-bee  never  failed^ 
when  she  met  the  male.  If  you  had 
kept  her  long  enough,  I  think  she  would 
have  finally  laid  drone-eggs  only,  if  she 
was  not  injured.— G.  W.  Demabee. 

We  often  have  queens  that  never  lay 
after  being  mated.  I  have  taken  away 
these  appendages,  and  the  queens  lay  O. 
K.  ;  and  probably  your  queen  would 
have  begun  to  lay  if  more  time  had  been 
given  her.  But  the  mating  must  have 
been  imperfect,  and  the  fault  was  likely 
all  with  the  queen.  She  was  weak,  and 
not  a  well-developed  one. — Mbs.  Jennie 
Atchley. 


When  Renewing  Your  Subscription, 

why  not  send  along  one  or  more  new  sub- 
scribers, ami  take  advantage  of  our  liberal 
premium  r  offers  on  page  2  of  this  copy 
of  the  Bee  Jouknal  ?  You  certainly  can 
easily  se<rure  the  subscribers,  if  you  will 
show  them  that  tiiev  also  receive  their 
choice  out  of  several  free  premiums.  Try 
it,  and  see  what  you  can  do. 
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BestWorlQBS  Colonies  for  Neit  Season. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  G.   M.   DOOLITTLE. 


Query  895,  on  page  559  of  the  Bee 
JouKNAL  for  Nov.,  1893,  is  answered 
by  23  persons,  all  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  classify  the 
answers  we  have  to  make  five  grades  or 
classes  of  them. 

Two  persons — Mrs.  Atchley  and  R.  L. 
Taylor — hardly  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  pointed  enough  to  guide  any 
one  seeking  light,  hence  go  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Seven  of  the  23  say,  in  substance, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
colony  consumes  5  to  10,  or  from  20  to 
25,  pounds  of  stores  during  the  winter, 
as  to  the  amount  they  will  accomplish  in 
honey  during  the  next  honey  harvest ; 
these  seven  being  Mrs.  Harrison,  and 
Messrs.  Larrabee,  Abbott,  Pond,  Cook, 
Mason  and  Demaree.  This  we  will  call 
class  two. 

In  class  three  we  have  but  one — Mr. 
Gutting.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  put 
him  in  the  first  class,  as  the  answer  he 
gives  points  out  no  special  light  on  the 
subject,  but  as  he  takes  the  ground  that 
**  All  conditions  [may  be]  being  equal,'* 
and  have  such  a  disproportionate  con- 
sumption of  honey,  I  could  not  do  it,  as 
the  first  class  would  hardly  allow  that 
such  was  a  "  mutual  ground,"  especially 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

Class  four  is  composed  of  seven,  name- 
ly :  Messrs.  France,  Brown,  Hamburg, 
Miller,  Barnum.  Dibbern  and  Mahin. 
All  of  these  convey  the  idea  that  the 
stronger  colony,  or  the  one  that  con- 
sumes the  most,  will  secure  the  most 
honey  during  the  coming  season.  Of 
course  few  in  any  of  the  classes  word 
their  reply  alike,  but  the  general  idea 
amounts  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
given. 

Next  comes  the  last  class,  number 
five,  with  6  in  it.  This  class  is  composed 


of  Mrs.  Heater  and  Messrs.  Secor,  Green, 
Freeborn,  El  wood  and  Dooliitle.  Sum- 
ming up  what  they  think,  and  we  have 
this  :  The  colonies  consuming  the  least 
stores  during  the  winter,  are  those 
which  are  likely  to  prove  the  best  colo- 
nies for  gathering  honey  the  next  season. 
I  wish  I  had  the  other  five  of  this  class  (to 
which  I  belong)  where  I  could  ask  them 
for  further  particulars  regarding  their 
belief,  for  then  I  might  give  a  more 
modified  view  of  why  I  believe  as  I  do, 
than  I  may  now  ;  but  as  I  do  not  have 
their  *'ear,"  I  must  give  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  colony  that  consumes 
the  least  will  be  the  best  the  next  sea- 
son, without  being  biased  by  theirs. 

All  will  note  by  turning  to  this  query, 
that  the  one  asking  it  lives  in  Minnesota 
— a  State  having  a  cold  climate  during 
winter,  hence  I  understand  that  the 
word  ** winter"  means  ii^lntcr,  not  win- 
.ter  and  spring,  as  some  interpret  it. 

R.  L.  Taylor  hits  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  when  he  says  :  **  No  healthy  col- 
ony would  require  20  to  25  pounds  for 
winter  alone ;"  and  had  he  reasoned  from 
that  stand-point,  in  his  usually  clear 
way,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  this  article.  It  is  Just  the  reason 
that  hundreds  of  colonies  do  consume 
from  20  to  30  pounds  of  honey  during; 
winter,  and  thus  fall  into  an  unhealthy- 
condition,  that  I  answered,  in  substance, 
that  the  colonies  consuming  the  least 
stores  are  the  best  colonies  for  honey 
the  next  season,  and  I  believe  that  this 
was  the  point  the  questioner  wished 
brought  out,  although  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  who  he  or  she  may  be.  To 
illustrate  what  I  wish  to  get  at,  let  me 
give  you  a  bit  of  experience. 

One  winter,  along  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, I  found  one  of  my  colonies  (which 
I  supposed  of  average  strength  in  the 
fall)  occupying  fully  the  space  between 
eight  ranges  of  comb.  As  this  was 
when  I  was  quite  young  in  our  pursuit, 
I  thought  that  in  this  colony  I  had  a 
bonanza,  hence  kept  watch  of  it  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  About  the 
first  of  February,  upon  going  to  this 
hive,  I  found  the  bees  ready  to  fly  out 
on  the  snow  as  soon  as  one  corner  of  the 
quilt  covering  them  was  raised,  while 
the  hivo  was  apparently  full  of  bees. 

A  few  days  later,  when  a  chance  for 
a  flight  occured,  I  opened  the  hive  and 
found  brood  in  four  combs,  much  to  my 
delight,  for  I  figured  from  this  how 
many  bees  there  would  be  hatched  in  21 
days,  and  so  on  till  the  time  of  fruit- 
bloom,  when  I  would  have  a  hive  over- 
flowing with  bees  ready  for  swarming, 
or  rolling  in  the  honey  till  a  pile  of  sec- 
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\iota  wonld  be  filled.    I  noticed  that  a 

irge  amoant  of  the  27  pounds  of  honey 

whieb  this  colony  was  said  to  have  in 
iite October  the  fall  before)  was  gone, 
t)ut  this  I  cared  little  for,  as  I  could 
iford  to  feed,  should  they  be  short  in 
the  spring. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details 
fioiliar  to  all  who  have  had  colonies  die 
witli  diarrhea  and  spring  dwindling,  I 
w\W  say  that  before  March  20th  this 
coioDy  was  dead,  and  had  consumed  all 
>ut  about  1^^  pounds  of  the  stores  it 
bid  in  the  fall. 

By  the  side  of  this  colony  stood  one 
that  I  thought  a  small  colony  when  I 
Sr3t  found  the  one  spoken  of  occupying 
Hght  spaces,  and  I  noticed  that  on  the 
dij  of  flight  spoken  of  above,  this 
jmall  colony  flew  but  very  little,  so  I 
:arred  the  hive  to  wake  them  up  so  they 
would  fly  more.  When  spring  opened, 
this  apparently  little  colony  had  con- 
fuoed  but  about  six  pounds  of  the 
yj)zes  it  had   the  fall   before,  and  had 

nly  a  little  brood  in  one  comb,  but  as 
^DrlDg  advanced  it  proved  to  be  any- 
hlng  hot  a  small  colony,  for  by  the 
line  warm  weather  arrived,  the  hive 
Ti5  filled  with  brood  and  bees,  and  at 
ihe  end  of  the  season  it  scored  298 
pounds  of  section  honey  as  the  result  of 
u  labors,  only  two  others  in  the  whole 
apiary  giving  a  better  result. 

Since  then,  I  have  found  scores  of  col- 
'^lits  more  or  less  like  these  two,  and 
Tish  to  say  that  I  never  yet  have  had  a 
eslooy  consume  a  large  amount  of  stores 
iorini?  the  winter,  unless  it  was  injured 
io  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  to  its  use- 
'^D68s,  if  it  lived  through  to  see  the 
>xt  honey  harvest  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  on 
th«  subject. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


'iBlier"  Honey  FoolisMy  So-called. 

Wrttttn  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  THOMAS  G.   NEWMAN. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 
Boies  for  ''  grading  honey"  would  be  a 
treat  convenience.  If  Ihey  could  be  made 
?*neral.  In  order  to  be  of  any  value  at 
&il  they  should  be  universally  adapted 
^  uniformly  adopted.  Then  honey 
tiold  be  bought  and  sold  by  '*  grade," 
lod  samples  (which  are  often  so  difficult 
^0  transport  to  long  distances)  would  be 
vhoUy  unnecessary. 

When  the  matter  of  **  Grading  Honey" 
«&s  before    the    late   North  American 


convention,  Mr.  Clemens  submitted  four 
grades  for  comb  honey,  two  of  which 
were,  he  said,  *'for  white  comb,  and  two 
for  amber  comb."  Of  course  he  meant 
the  first  two  for  white  comb  honey,  and 
the  latter  for  that  not  so  white,  but  of  a 
straw  color,  for  clean  combs  are  all  of 
the  same  color. 

To  use  the  word  amber,  to  designate 
any  color,  is  very  indefinite  and  ambigu- 
ous. If  the  reader  will  consult  Web-" 
ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  such  a  term  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  classification  of 
honey.  Webster  says,  when  defining 
the  word  amber :  *'  In  color  it  is  white, 
ash-gray,  yellow  or  black,  and  often 
variegated  like  marble." 

While  ** amber"  represents  any  color 
from  white  to  blacK  manifestly  it  is 
totally  unfit  to  use  as  a  term  to  desig- 
nate the  color  of  honey. 

The  word  ** straw"  denotes  the  color 
sought  to  be  named  by  Mr.  demons  in 
his  suggestions  about  **  Grading  Honey," 
and  it  is  definite. 

The  use  of  such  ambiguous  term  as 
**  amber"  only  makes  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Dec.  11,  1893. 


Hemapbrodites  Along  tbe  Honey-Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


Animals  and  plants  are  said  to  be 
hermaphrodites  or  monoecious,  when 
both  sexes  are  included*  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  term  is  also  often  used 
when  an  animal  appears  to  be  of  both 
sexes,  but  in  reality  is  not.  This  last 
peculiarity  is  often  found  among  verte- 
brates and  insects,  though  neither  of 
these  two  groups  of  animals  are  ever 
true  hermaphrodites. 

On  page  434  of  the  Bee  Journal  for 
1893,  Dr.  Ellsha  Gallup,  formerly  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  writers  of 
the  several  bee-papers  of  America,  men- 
tions a  queen-bee  which  very  closely  re- 
sembled a  drone  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance. If  I  remember  correctly,  he 
did  not  keep  this  queen  very  long,  and 
now  regrets  that  he  had  not  made  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  subject.  I  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  keep  the  specimen, 
as  such  cases  possess  no  little  scientific 
interest. 

These  so-called  hermaphrodites  are 
not  very  rare  among  Insects,  and  indeed 
are  quite  common  among  bees.  I,  myself, 
have  several    specimens   which  I  have 
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preserved,  of  these  mal-formed  bees. 
They  are  usually  worker-bees,  which  in 
part  resemble  the  drone ;  thus  I  have 
specimens  with  the  head  and  thorax, 
and  appendages  of  these  parts,  which 
are  entirely  like  those  of  the  usual 
worker,  while  the  abdomens  are  as 
clearly  like  those  of  the  ordinary  drones. 
In  other  cases  the  reverse  is  true — the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  the 
drone,  while  the  posterior  is  like  that  of 
the  worker-bee.  I  have  one  case  where 
one  side  of  the  body  seems  to  be  a 
worker,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  side 
drone. 

I  have  dissected  several  of  these  cases, 
and  always  find  that  the  animals  are 
only  hermaphrodites  in  appearance.  The 
sex  in  nearly,  if  not  every,  case  is  that 
which  would  be  Indicated  by  the  abdo- 
men of  the  specimen  in  question.  Thus, 
if  the  abdomen  is  like  that  of  the  drone, 
dissection  would  determine  the  specimen 
to  be  male,  while  if  It  was  that  of  a 
worker,  dissection  would  show  that  the 
sex  was  female. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  specimen 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Gallup  was  really  a 
drone,  and  so,  of  course,  could  never  lay 
eggs.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  this  was 
true,  if,  as  I  remember,  the  abdomen 
was  in  appearance  that  of  the  drone.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  bee-keepers  will  be 
on  the  lookout  for  these  freaks  among 
their  bees,  and  will  carefully  preserve 
the  specimens,  and  send  them  to  me,  or 
to  some  other  scientist,  that  a  close  ex- 
amination may  be  made,  and  the  speci- 
men preserved  for  further  study  and 
comparison. 

The  specimen  tn  my  collection  which 
seems  to  be  drone  on  one  side  and  worker 
on  the  other,  is  a  very  curious  and  un- 
usual specimen.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  dissect  it,  that  I  might  really 
determine  what  the  sex  is,  but  I  have  re- 
garded it  as  too  valuable  a  specimen  to 
destroy.  I  have  known  a  few  cases 
where  several  of  these  so-called  hermaph- 
rodites have  been  found  in  a  colony, 
and  they  seem  to  come  as  the  result  of 
some  disease,  or  at  least  peculiarity,  of 
the  queen.  As  I  have  known  two  or 
three  such  cases,  I  would  suggest  that 
any  who  find  these  so-called  hermaphro- 
dites in  a  hive,  would  carefully  look 
further,  and  see  if  there  are  not  others 
in  the  sam'e  colony. 

Of  course,  it  requires  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  to  detect 
these  bees,  for  though  the  peculiarity  Is 
quite  striking  when  possessed  by  an  in- 
sect so  small  as  a  bee,  it  is  not  very  ob- 
servable. 

While  this  subject  possesses  but  little 


practical  importance,  it  is  a  matter  i 
no  small  scientific  interest,  and  therj 
fore  I  make  no  apology  in  calling  til 
attention  of  bee-keepers  to  it. 
Claremont,  Calif. 


Bees  M  i  HoiUcnltiiral  Stand-Foinl 

Jtead  b^ore  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society 
BY  HON.   EUGENE  8EC0B. 


It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  noth-| 
Ing  was  ever  created  without  a  purpose. 
If  we  do  not  always  discern  at  first 
glance  the  purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  understand  His  ways. 

The  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  isj 
beautifully  Illustrated  In  Nature.  Plants 
and  animals  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  the  highest  development  of 
both,  or  either.  Our  nutritious  grasses 
illustrate  this  truth.  Bluegrass  Is  only 
found  in  its  perfection  where  cattle  feed 
upon  it  and  spread  its  seeds  in  Nature's 
way.  And  the  noble  short-horn  is  only 
possible  where  such  rich  grasses  abound. 

One  of  Nature's  laws,  which,  like 
those  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians, 
never  changes,  Is,  ^'Thou  shalt  not  in- 
ter-marry." In-breeding  is  as  repulsive 
to  inanimate  life  as  to  civilized  society. 
But  plants  are  unable  to  travel  and  seek 
their  consorts  in  remote  family  connec- 
tions. Insects,  however,  do  travel,  and 
since  the  pollen-dust  which  Is  provided 
in  the  blossom  as  the  life-giving  elenaent 
to  other  flowers,  is  just  the  food  needed 
to  develop  the  larval  insect,  the  bee,  as 
well  as  all  pollen-eating  insects,  while  In 
quest  of  the  natural  food  for  the  young 
of  their  kind,  in  passing  from  flower  to 
flower,  carry  the  fertilizing  dust  on  legs 
and  bodies,  and  unwittingly  act  as 
agents  In  cross-fertilizing  the  plants 
which  they  visit. 

A  bee,  in  obtaining  the  load  which  It 
can  carry  on  its  legs  to  the  hive,  prob- 
ably visits  on  an  average  fifty  blossoms. 
Oftentimes  these  are  growing  quite  re- 
mote from  each  other.  Hence  the 
chances  are  increased  that  some  of  the 
dust  adhering  to  the  bee's  legs  or  body 
will  be  rubbed  against  the  receptive  pis- 
tils of  plants  so  distantly  related  that 
In-breeding  is  prevented. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  in  many 
plants  the  stamens  and  pistils  do  not 
arrive  at  that  particular  stage  of  devel- 
opment when  fertilization  takes  place, 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  another  of 
Nature's  plans  to  prevent  too  close  In- 
breeding, and  another  reason  why  bees 
and  other  insects  are  necessary   to  the 
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complete  fructification  of  the  fruits  as 
^ii  as  the  highest  development  of  plant 
Ifft. 

But  bees  do  not  always  live  on  the 
Ditrogenous  food  which  pollen-bearing 
pints  furnish.  Mature  bees  live  on 
jooey.  This  is  the  only  proper  food  for 
Ibex  after  maturity.  Hence  the  nectar 
Jo  the  flowers.  It  tempts  the  bee  to 
tQt^r,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  its 
pclleo-dost  may  be  carried  to  a  distantly 
ivUted  plant,  or  that  some  already  ad- 
beriog  to  its  body  may  be  brushed 
izaiust  its  receptive  pistils. 

The  primary  object  of  nectar  in  flowers 
ns  DOt  to  furnish  man  a  dainty  and 
<lflectable  sweet,  but  as  an  inducement 
U)  insects  to  visit  the  plant  and  accom- 
[lish  for  it  what  it  could  not,  unaided, 
i'X  The  fact  that  man  has  learned  by 
^^rvation  and  experience  that  bees 
fiil  gather  and  store  more  honey  than 
t>7  Deed  for  winter,  and  has  turned 
'^e  instinct  of  this  industrious  worker 
'0  his  own  advantage  and  profit,  does 
'"'{ prove  that  this  is  not  a  secondary 
oject  in  their  creation. 

Bees  are  as  necessary  in  the  economy 
«f  Nature  as  birds.  They  take  no  life 
fnmthe  plant  which  they  visit,  but  give 
>  through  fructification,  and  in  the 
iMfd  vigor  which  comes  from  cross- 
fertilization.  The  drop  of  nectar  is  of 
sndfantage  to  the  plant,  if  not  appro- 
^^ited,  for  it  soon  evaporates  and  is 
nsted.  Bees,  therefore,  white  perform- 
1?  a  valuable  service  to  the  farmer  in 
■i*  fertilization  of  clover,  to  the  horti- 
"iitarlst  Id  assisting  him  to  a  full  crop 
J'  fruit,  to  the  florist  and  market-gar- 
Her  by  constant  and  friendly  visits, 
M  another  resource  to  rural  economies, 
»aich,  without  their  aid,  would  be  scat- 
•^red  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven. 

Bees  never  Injure  sound  fruit.  Al- 
'^OQgh  this  charge  has  been  laid  at 
'•Nrdoor,  all  creditable  expert  testimo- 
n  exonerates  them.  In  the  first  place, 
'!»^y  cannot  if  they  would,  bite  through 
'^  skin  of  sound  fruit.  Their  man- 
^^ij'es  are  not  made  for  cutting,  like 
*:^^  of  the  wasp  and  hornet.  Where 
%  are  thought  to  be  guilty,  it  is 
f?iierally  found,  on  investigation,  that 
|>ffle  other  insect  or  bird  is  the  depreda- 
'*"^.  or  that  the  fruit  is  decaying  from 
^«r  causes.  < 

In  the  second  place,  the  stuff  that 
'*^  get  from  fruit  is  not  only  worthless 
^  iood  for  them,  but  is  positively  injuri- 

w,  showing  that  Nature  never  in- 
vaded the  juice  of  fruit  as  food  for 
-^**.  They  never  use  it  or  gather  it, 
•uepl  when  natural  and  proper  sup- 
r'i«  are  exhausted. 


There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
horticulturist  and  bee-keeper  should  not 
be  friends.  There  should  be  a  reciproc- 
ity of  acknowledgments  between  them. 
The  one  cannot  live  and  prosper  with- 
out the  other.  Both  avocations  may 
follow  side  by  ^ide  without  prejudice, 
and  with  mutual  advantage.  The  same 
spirit  that  outlaws  the  bee  because,  for- 
sooth, we  think  some  one  else  is  reaping 
where  he  has  not  sown,  would  regard 
jealously  the  acquisition  of  any  property 
or  other  desirable  thing  by  any  other 
person,  no  matter  if  we  through  lack  of 
industry  or  ability  fail  to  acquire  qur- 
selves. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


Tbe  Bee-Escape  a  Yalnalile  Mpleient 

Written  for  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   CHA8.    DAD  ANT  A  SON. 


We  were  among  the  late  ones  in  trying 
the  bee-escape.  We  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  many  implements 
were  made  that  were  only  a  nuisance  to 
the  bee-man — a  catch-penny,  and  noth- 
ing alse — and  we  had  at  the  first  glance 
ranged  the  bee-escape  among  them. 

In  the  sprin%  of  1892,  seeing  so  many 
favorable  comments  upon  the  escape,  we 
concluded  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  were 
astonished  at  the  result,  and  after  two 
trials,  we  decided  to  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale.  So  we  ordered  30  dozen 
of  the  Porter  escapes.  Owing  to  the 
bad  crops  both  in  1892  and  1893,  only 
about  one-third  of  these  escapes  have 
been  put  to  use,  but  here  is  the  result : 

In  an  apiary  of  80  to  90  colonies,  we 
put  on  the  escapes  from  4  to  24  hours 
before  removing  the  supers.  The  labor 
of  placing  them  on  is  but  a  short  job, 
though  it  usually  requires  two  men  to  do 
it  fast.  We  smoke  the  bees  lightly,  pry 
the  supers  loose,  and  while  one  man 
raises  them  off,  tbe  other  puts  the  honey- 
board,  containing  the  escape,  over  the 
brood-frames.  The  supers  are  then  put 
back  on  tbe  hive,  and  we  go  to  the  next 
colony.  It  takes  but  little  more  time  to 
do  it  than  to  write  it. 

Usually  in  four  or  five  hours  most  of 
the  supers  are  about  empty.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  weather  and 
the  time  of  day  and  the  season  when 
this  is  done.  But  in  the  great  number 
of  cases,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  dozen  bees  left  In  any  super  after 
24  hours.  Some  are  entirely  deserted 
by  the  bees. 

The  advantages  of  the  escape  are  sev- 
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eral.  Among  these,  the  saving  in  time 
and  the  prevention  of  robbing  are  the 
leading  benefits.  If  there  are  any  burr- 
combs  between  the  brood-chamber  and 
the  supers,  with  the  least  honey  in  them, 
this  honey  is  likely  to  attract  robbers,  if 
the  hive  is  left  open  any  length  of  tiipe. 
When  the  escape  is  put  on,  the  bees  are 
so  little  disturbed  that  robbers  have  no 
chance,  and  when  the  super  is  removed 
a  few  hours  later,  all  traces  of  leaking 
honey  have  disappeared,  and  the  colony 
need  not  be  disturbed  any  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  bees  from  stinging 
wl^le  the  work  is  going  on  out  of  their 
reach.  Undoubtedly  this  method  is  still 
more  advantageous  to  the  comb-honey 
producer  than  to  the  extracting  man, 
but  it  is  of  much  greater  benefit  to  us 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

There  are  only  a  few  instances  when 
the  use  of  escapes  might  be  objection- 
able ;  for  Instance,  when  the  weather  is 
exceedingly  hot,  and  the  hive  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
The  closing  up  of  the  ventilation,  by 
putting  on  the  escape,  might  cause  the 
combs  to  break  down  in  the  super,  from 
heat.  One  should  also  be  careful  not  to 
leave  the  super  In  such  shape  that  rob- 
ber bees  may  find  their  way  into  it,  for 
after  access  from  the  hive  to  the  super 
has  been  cut  off  by  the  elcape,  and  the 
honey-board  that  holds  it,  the  bees  of 
the  hive  are  powerless  to  protect  the 
stores  that  are  thus  put  out  of  their 
reach. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  bee- 
escape  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  bee- 
keeper's Implements. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


Tbe  Oriidn  of  Fonl  Brood. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.   A.    GBEBN. 


I  believe  that  Mr.  Ck)rneil  has  mis- 
quoted me  on  page  760  of  the  Bke 
Journal  for  December,  1893,  and  he  is 
certainly  in  error  in  saying  that  I  have 
*' repeatedly '' made  such  a  statement. 
However,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  look 
the  matter  up,  but  will  define  my  posi- 
tion anew. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  one  might  infer 
from  the  quotation  attributed  to  me, 
that  bacteria  are  always  the  result,  and 
never  the  cause,  of  disease.  At  the  only 
time  I  remember  making  any  such  state- 
ment, I  expressly  stated  that  I  was  not 
attacking  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  It 
is  too  firmly  established  to  be  affected 


by  argument.  In  the  main^  I  believe  i 
it  thoroughly.  I  also  believe,  and  ia  tb 
belief  I  am  only  the  follower  of  at  lea^ 
a  **  respectable  minority,"  that  the  f  a({ 
that  bacilli  are  to  be  found  in  disease 
tissue  is  net  in  itself  a  proof  that  tha 
particular  form  of  bacillus  is  the  caus 
of  the  diseased  condition. 

It  also  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  verl 
careful  experiments  have  sometime 
failed  for  a  time  to  show  the  distlnctioi 
between  cause  and  effect.  For  instance 
a  newspaper  item  recently  stated  tha 
late  investigations  had  decided  that  th 
** comma  bacillus" — the  discovery  d 
which  caused  such  a  sensation  in  th| 
scientific  world — was  not  the  cause  o 
cholera,  but  merely  a  companion  of  th( 
disease,  the  real  cause  of  which  must  b< 
looked  for  further.  I  did  not  pursue  th( 
subject  further,  so  I  cannot  say  bovj 
much  of  the  truth  there  may  be  in  th^ 
report,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  m] 
position,  that  it  Is  very  easily  pos.sibU 
for  the  bacteriologist  to  Jump  at  conclu 
sions,  and  hastily  decide  that  the  microbe 
so  plainly  in  evidence  In  the  matter  un] 
der  investigation  and  In  his  subsequent 
cultures,  Is  the  very  one  for  which  he  la 
looking,  the  cause  of  the  diseased  con- 
dition, when  perhaps  some  other  microbe, 
more  minnte  or  elusive,is  the  real  cause.i 

I  have  never  questioned  Mr.  Cheshire'^ 
discovery  of  bacUhis  alveU  He  may  ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  Its 
isolation  and  culture.  What  I  claim  is, 
that  there  is  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  foul 
brood.  I  base  this  doubt  upon  the  well 
proven  fact  that  thosfe  who  have  at- 
tempted Its  cure  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  bacteriologists,  have  met 
with  almost  uniform  failure,  while  those 
who  have  discarded  their  teachings, 
and  followed  methods  which  presuppose 
auother  cause  for  the  disease,  have  met 
with  as  uniform  success.  It  appears  to 
be  simply  a  case  where  the  facts  do  not 
fit  the  theory.  It  Is  said  that  a  French 
theorist,  upon  being  told  that  the  facts 
did  not  agree  with  his  theory,  replied, 
**Zen  so  much  ze  worse  for  ze  facts."  I 
regret  to  say  that  some  of  the  writers  on 
this  subject  seem  to  have  considerable 
of  the  same  spirit. 

It  is  my  opinlbn  that  the  real  cause  of 
foul  brood  Is  yet  to  be  discovered.  In 
saying  this,  I  will  readily  admit  that  I 
have  not  my  myself  made  microscopical 
investigation  of  the  disease,  and  that  my 
training  In  bacteriology  has  been  some- 
what limited.  There  are  few,  though, 
that  have  had  a  larger  practical  experi- 
ence with  foul  brood  than  I.      All  that 
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eiperieDce  has  gone  to  show  that  Che- 
shire's coDclasions  are  Incorrect,  and 
th&t  the  methods  of  cnre  advised  by 
him,  as  well  as  all  similar  methods,  are 
icefficient,  unsatisfactory,  and  unre- 
lisble. 

The  disease  is  generally,  if  not  in- 
Tsri&bly,  transmitted  by  means  which 
the  theorists  have  considered  unlikely  to 
trausmit  It,  while  those  things  they  have 
pronounced  most  likely  to  transmit  it 
hftve  utterly  failed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Cornell 
his  spent  much  argument  in  the  attempt 
10  make  bee-keepers  believe  that  wax 
mtde  from  foul-broody  combs  was  dan- 
^roQS,  as  Hable^o  transmit  the  infec- 
tion. Granting  his  premises  to  be  well- 
founded,  his  conclusions,  according  to 
bacteriologists,  are  quite  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  I  have  made 
many  hundreds  of  such  combs  into  foun- 
dation, the  use  of  which  did  not  cause 
the  disease  in  a  single  instance.  No  evi- 
dence has  ever  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that  any  of  the  thousands  of 
poaods  of  such  wax  used  for  this  pur- 
pose has  ever  caused  foul  brood. 

It  may  be  that  the  cause  of  foul  brood 
is  i  bacillus  yet  undiscovered,  or  it  may 
prove  that  bacillus  alvei  is  really  the 
cause,  and  that  its  Investigators  have 
simply  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  its 
manifestations,  and  the  best  manner  of 
dealing  with  it.  In  either  case,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  disease  may 
have  its  origin  in  decaying  brood, 
whether  killed  by  chilling,  starving, 
drowning  or  suffocation. 

Do  not  un(^rstand  me  as  saying  that 
I  believe  in  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  life  of  any  kind.  The  experiments  of 
Tyndall  settled  this  question  conclu- 
sively in  the  negative.  But  before  he 
could  make  these  experiments  conclu- 
sive, he  had  to  go  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
Qpper  Alps,  away  from  the  contaminated 
&iid  germ-laden  air  of  the  lower  earth. 
These,  and  other  experiments,  have 
proven  that  living  germs  innumerable 
float  in  the  atmosphere,  undeveloped 
until  they  fall  upon  a  substance  favor- 
able to  their  growth.  Some  of  these 
germs  are  exceedingly  common,  while 
others  are  extremely  rare.  There  might 
^  hundreds^  of  square  miles,  for  in- 
Hance,  in  which  none  of  the  germs  of 
foul  brood  could  be  found.  In  such 
places  no  case  of  dead  brood  could  ever 
develop  into  foul  brood.  In  other  places, 
(be  air  might  be  full  of  its  germs,  and 
e?erycaseof  putrefying  brood,  occurring 
Qoder  the  proper  conditions  of  heat, 
moisture,  etc.,  furnishing  a  favorable 
Mil  for  its  growth,  might  become  a  start- 


ing-point of  infection.  However  this 
may  be,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
disease  is  ever  communicated  to  healthy 
colonies  except  thiough  the  medium  of 
Infected  honey. 
Ottawa,  Ills. 


Liglit-Coloreil  aM  Eitra-Large  Qneens. 

Written  for  Uie  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  DR.   E.   GALLUP. 


On  page  631  of  the  Bee  Journal  for 
1893,  Mr.  Chas.  White  seems  to  be  hurt 
a  little,  but  I  guess  not  badly.  If  I  had 
not  tried  the  plan  I  should  have  so  re- 
ported. I  tried  the  plan  |n  Wisconsin 
years  ago,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  but 
I  am  aware  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  spring,  by  any  means.  Our 
friend  can  rear  qeeens  as  black  as  crows 
from  pure  Italians,  by  taking  a  pint  of 
old  bees,  put  them  in  a  6-inch  square 
box,  give  them  eggs  from  an  Italian 
queen,  etc.  But  all  that  that  proves  is, 
that  the  embryo  lacked  nourishment 
warmth,  etc.  One  can  rear  such  queens 
under  such  conditions  at  any  season 
when  he  can  rear  queens  at  all. 

Lots  of  queen-breeders  reared  and  sent 
out  queens  that  were  entirely  worthless, 
just  from  the  above  cause.  The  first 
Italian  queens  that  I  ever  received  were 
reared  on  the  above  plan.  I  discovered 
by  starting  in,  in  that  manner,  that  all 
was  wrong,  in  short  order.  Still,  one 
breeder  that  had  been  in  the  business 
some  eight  years,  argued  that  for  that 
very  reason  he  always  compelled  his 
nuclei  to  start  queens  from  larvi©  six  or 
seven  days  old,  in  order  to  get  a  better 
size  and  color.  I  tried  as  hard  as  I 
knew  how  to  rear  light-colored  Italians, 
and  keep  up  their  prolificness  and  extra- 
working  qualities,  but  failed  entirely. 
Read  carefully  the  article  by  Chas. 
Dadant,  on  page  499  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1893,  and  also  the  article  on 
page  437,  by  Adam  Grimm,  and  see 
how  far  we  three  disat^ree.  Also  my 
last  remarks  on  page  662.  Now,  un- 
derstand, I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  by  any  means. 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  what  I  know  about 

bees  Improving   themselves  in  a  state  of 

i  nature,  as  it  were,  and   perhaps   I    may 

have  to  make  this  article  quite  lengthy. 

Old  Mr.  Well  Huysen  (the  man  that  I 
got  ray  first  insight  from,  as  to  how  to 
rear  bees  in  box-hive  times),  held  that 
queens  reared  under  proper  conditions 
were  long-lived,  and  that  their  workers 
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were  longer  lived  than  those  reared  un- 
der Improper  conditions. 

When  I  first  started  In  Wisconsin  I 
could  not  purchase  an^  bees,  but  by  lots 
of  talk  I  induced  a  neighbor  that  had  5 
colonies  in  extra-large  box-hives,  to  let 
ine  have  them  on  shares.  He  had  kept 
them  several  years,  and  got  neither  in- 
crease nor  honey.  I  moved  them  home, 
cut  down  the  hives  to  a  size  to  suit  me, 
and  got  both  increase  and  surplus  honey. 
Now  those  bees  had  superseded  their 
queens,  and  rearing  new  ones  in  such 
strong,  large  colonies,  they  were  extra 
prolific  and  grand  workers,  and  I 
thought  the  bees  were  extra-large  com- 
pared to  what  I  was  used  to  in  Canada. 

Then  I  helped  to  take  the  bees  and 
honey  out  ofia  house  built  on  purpose, 
about  6x4  feet,  and  6  feet  high.  Here 
was  a  very  powerful  colony.  They  had 
been  in  the  house  several  years,  and  of 
course  must  have  superseded  their 
queen,  perhaps  several  times.  They  had 
become  so  troublesome  In  the  neighbor- 
hood by  robbing  neighbor's  hives,  and 
pitching  into*  kitchens  where  the  ladies 
were  making  preserves,  etc.,  that  the 
owner  determined  to  stop  their  fun. 
Those  bees  were  extra  large,  and  I 
thought  then  that  the  queen  was  the 
largest  by  one-half  of  any  queen  that  I 
had  ever  seen. 

The  first  season  after  moving  to  Iowa 
I  had  some  horses  to  stray  away,  and  In 
looking  for  them  I  came  across  a  Mr, 
Drake,  just  at  night,  about  10  miles 
from  home,  who  had  a  few  colonies  of 
bees  ;  so,  Gallup  like,  I  asked  if  I  could 
stop  over  night.  Well,  In  our  conversa- 
tion (of  course  about  bees)  he  said  that 
he  had  an  old  log,  and  If  any  one  could 
get  the  bees  out,  he  would  give  §5.00 
for  the  job.  The  log  was  about  6  feet 
high,  and  crotched  at  the  top,  as  it  stood 
in  the  yard.  One  prong  was  sawed  off 
into  the  hollow,  and  a  board  nailed  on. 
The  body  of  the  log  was  at  least  2  feet 
across  the  hollow,  with  a  shell  about  2 
inches  thick.  It  was  a  powerful  colony. 
I  smoked  them,  and  then  drummed  out 
a  good,  strong  colony  Into  a  box,  but  no 
queen — the  queen  went  up  Into  the 
closed  prong.  I  went  to  a  movable- 
comb  hive,  hunted  out  the  queen,  and 
gave  her  to  the  box  of  bees. 

We  then  turned  down  the  log,  sawed 
it  in  two  in  the  middle,  turned  the  top 
part  bottom  up,  and  drummed  out 
another  good,  strong  colony.  This  time 
we  got  the  queen,  so  I  hived  them.  This 
queen  was  extra-large,  but  where  we 
sawed  off  the  log  we  found  some  six 
sealed  queen-cells — two  in  the  upper 
half,  and  four  in  the  lower  half,  and  as 


large  ones  as  I  ever  saw  In  my  life.  I 
made  a  milk-weed  queen-cage,  cut  out  a 
slot  in  one  side,  inserted  a  cell,  plugged 
up  the  top  end,  placed  a  small  piece  of 
honey  in  the  lower  end,  plugged  that  up, 
and  placed  It  in  the  hive  that  we  had 
taken  the  queen  from ;  and  all  this  time 
I  was  explaining  when,  why  and  where- 
fore to  liberate  this  queen ;  when  and 
how  to  transfer  the  combs  and  bees  from 
the  two  pieces  of  log  after  their  queens 
and  the  most  of  the  brood  had  hatched, 
etc.  I  gave  the  man  a  lesson  that  he 
remembered  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience 
in  the  business,  and  aff  I  charged  him 
was  keeping  self  and  six  horses  over 
night,  and  until  after  dinner  the  next 
day. 

Now  here  was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment, and  the  foregoing  were  all  black 
bees.  Mr.  Drake  informed  me  that  he 
had  grand  success  in  transferring,  and 
all  turned  out  as  I  informed  him  it 
would,  and  the  four  colonies  that  he  got 
from  that  log  at  that  time  were  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  he  had,  by  a  long 
odds.  The  colony  that  I  gave  the  queen 
to  was  no  better  than  the  others,  but 
the  one  that  I  gave  the  large  cell  to  was 
an  extra-good  one. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  so  much  more 
to  tell  on  this  subject,  that  this  will 
have  to  be  continued  next  week. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


€OBrTENTION  DIRECrrORT. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meeMm/a* 

1804. 
Jan.  5.— Indiana,  at  IndiaDapollB.  Ind.' 

Geo.  P.  Wilson,  Sec.,  Tollgate,  Ind: 

Jan.  10-1 2.— Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis.  Mlon. 
A.  K.  Cooper,  Sec.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Jan.  23,  24.— Nebraska  State,  at  York,  Nebr. 
L.  D.  StilBon,  Sec,  York,  Nebr. 

Jan.  24, 23.— Vermont,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

H.  W.  Scott.  Sec.,  Barre,  Vt. 

^^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Editob. 


Vorth  Amerioan  Bee-Keepen'  Aaaooiatlon 


Pres.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vice-Pres.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sbcrbtary— Frank  Benton,  Washinflrton,  D.  C. 
Treasurer— Georfire  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Vatlonal  Bee-Keepera'  Vnloiu 


President— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.. Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gen'Ij  Manager— T.  G.  Newman,  Ohioago,IU. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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H.  E.  OHio  and  N.  W.  Pa.  CoMestion. 


BEFOBTBD  BY   GEO.    SPITLEB. 


The  14th  aDnual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  and  Northwestern 
PeimsTlvaDia  Bee-Keepers'  Associatian 
was  held  at  Union  City.  Pa.,  on  October 
25ih  and  26th,  the  Pres.  E.  S.  Crooker 
lb  the  chair.  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary business,  the  program  was  pro- 
cddded  with,  the  first  topic  being 

UOW  TO  BEST    ADVANCE    CUB    INTERESTS 
AS  BEE-KESPEBS. 

It  was  urged  that  a  larger  attendance 
ii  our  bee-conventions  would  do  much 
to  advance  our  interest,  because  much 
woald  be  learned  that  would  help  in 
securing  a  good  honey  crop.  Plans 
<xald  also  be  arranged  for  making  sale 
of  the  crop  when  produced.  As  the  con- 
dition now  is,  many  small  producers  who 
hive  a  little  honey  will  rush  it  to  mar- 
a'et,  taking  no  note  as  to  whether  it  is 
ripe  or  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
Co-operation  among  bee-keepers  for  the 
sale  of  honey  was  urged  as  being  impor- 
tant. a9  thereby  better  prices  could  be 
realized,  and  honey  would  be  sold  when 
there  was  a  demand. 

BEK-KEEPING  AS  AN  AVOCATION. 

It  was  urged  that  in  time  those  who 
produced  our  honey  would  be  specialists, 
DoUhat  they  would  make  bee-keeping 
tiieir  only  business,  but  they  would  pre- 
pare themselves  by  studying  the  subject 
so  as  to  do  the  work  in  hand  thoroughly. 
Success  can  only  be  attained  by  learning 
»11  the  details ;  first  by  reading  up  on 
the  subject,  and  by  experience.  No 
persoD  should  keep  more  than  two  or 
three  colonies  to  commence  with.  In- 
crease of  colonies,  if  proper  care  is 
taken,  will  come  with  experience  ;  with- 
out a  large  amount  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  success  would  be  impossible. 

It  ^8  urged  that  all  farmers  ought  to 
have  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  because  the 
^tfldyof  bees  and  their  manner  of  work- 
^Q?  had  a   good  influence;  besides,  in 


the^e  times,  when  we  are  tmportfDg 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  sugar  from 
foreiKD  countries,  and  at  a  Ume,  too, 
when  largo  numbers  of  our  people  are 
pressed  for  the  money  to  buy  It  with,  it 
wouid  bo  well  to  coniiider  whether  or 
not  much  of  this  money  could  be  kept  at 
home^  which  could  *bo  doue  by  having 
the  bees  (gather  the  sweets  which  are 
wasted  ''ori  thf^  desert  alr/^ 

Honey,  it  was  urged,  is  a  much  health- 
ier sweet  than  the  purest  of  sugar,  and 
could  be  had  with  but  little^ost.  The 
idea  was  advanced,  that  without  bees, 
fertilization  of  fruit  -  blossoms  would 
often  be  a  failure,  which  often  resulted 
when  there  was  rain  while  fruit  trees 
were  in  bloom,  so  as  to  keep  bees  from 
the  blossoms.  Farmers  would  benefit 
themselves  as  well  as  others,  by  keeping 
bees. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  at  this 
time  and  In  this  vicinity  it  was  not  ad- 
visable for  a  person  to  depend  upon  bee- 
keeping alone  for  a  livingi  but  make  it 
one  branch  of  mixed  farming,  so  as  not 
to  have  ^'all  the  eggs  in  one  basket." 

The  bee-keeper,  to  meet  with  the  great- 
est success,  must  have  a  liking  for  the 
pursuit.  In  a  family  there  would  be 
one  of  its  members,  either  boy  or  girl, 
who  is  especially  adapted  to  bee-keep- 
ing. Let  that  one  take  the  care  of  the 
bees,  making  a  specialty  of  it,  while  the 
others  attend  to  the  other  branches  of 
farm  work. 

DIFFEBE^CE  IN  HONEY- YIELDS. 

**  Why  some  bee-keepers  secure  a  fair 
yield  of  honey  in  a  poor  season  and 
others  none,"  proved  an  interesting  top- 
ic. There  were  many  reasons  suggested. 
Among  the  most  important  was  the  fact 
that  in  poor  seasons,  unless  extra  care 
is  given  to  the  bees,  so  that  brood-rear- 
ing is  kept  up  at  the  right  time,  enough 
bees  are  not  in  the  hive  when  the  honey- 
flow  does  come.  With  a  good,  prolific 
queen  in  the  spring,  and  plenty  (not  too 
much)  of  honey  in  the  hive,  a  colony  is 
almost  sure  to  be  strong  by  the  time 
white  clover  blooms. 

Bee-keepers  were  cautioned  to  see 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  honey  in  the 
hive  between  fruit-blossoming  and  white 
clover  bloom.  Feeding,  if  short  in 
stores,  will  stimulate  the  queen  and  bees 
to  renewed  exertions,  so  that  the  hive 
will  be  full  of  bees  at  the  right  time. 
Even  where  stores  are  abundant,  bees 
want  looking  after,  to  make  sure  that 
the  queen  has  room  enough  for  deposit- 
ing the  eggs.  Another  reason  why  fail- 
ure to  secure  a  honey-yield  occurs,  is 
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that  bees  are  not  gfven  the  supers  (sec- 
tions) at  the  right  time. 

The  Question  Box  proved  a  source  of 
much  interesting  information,  as  fol- 
lows : 

FEKDERS  AND  FEEDING. 

Mr.  Sutton  explained  the  construction 
of  an  entrance  feeder.  It  was  a  block 
of  wood  so  fitted  that  an  inverted  fruit- 
can,  filled  with  syrup  of  some  kind,  was 
accessible  to  bees  in  the  hive,  and  could 
not  be  reached  by  those  from  outside  the 
hive. 

Others  inverted  the  fruit-jar  right 
over  the  colony  inside  the  hive.  The 
last  method  of  feeding  was  especially 
urged  when  feeding  to  stimulate  the 
queen  to  laying.  For  feeding  where  a 
colony  is  short  of  stores  for  winter/es- 
pecially  if  late  in  the  season,  feed  as 
quickly  as  possible  (twice  feeding,  if 
properly  done,  will  do)  so  as  not  to  start 
the  queen  to  laying,  as  late  brood-rear- 
ing is  not  desirable. 

SMALL  COLONIES — HONEY-BOABDS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Dewey  asked,  **  What  would  you 
do  with  a  very  small  colony  in  the  fall  ?" 
If  not  too  late,  feed  it  up.  If  too  late, 
unite  with  some  other  colony.  It  is  too 
late  to  feed  at  this  time. 

"Are  queen  excluding  honey-boards 
necessary?"  Not  in  an  ordinary  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  or  any  hive  of  ordinary 
depth  frame.  Where  a  shallow  frame 
is  used,  as  in  the  Heddon  hive,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  the  queen 
out  of  the  sections.  A  member  declared 
that  he  had  not  one  section  in  1,000 
spoiled  by  the  queen  going  up  among 
the  sections  to  deposit  eggs. 

A  question  as  to  whether  bees  needed 
to  be  fed  a  substitifte  for  pollen  was 
answered,  **  Scarcely  ever,  unless  all 
new  comb." 

CARING  FOR  COMB  HONEY,  ETC. 

The  first  topic  for  Wednesday  evening, 
"  Best  method  of  securing  and  caring 
for  comb  honey,"  was  of  Interest,  but 
resulted  In  repetition  of  methods  famll- 
j'ar  to  bee-keepers.  It  was  advised  to 
keep  honey  in  a  coul,  dry  place,  but  not 
where  it  will  freeze.  One  member  kept 
his  In  a  room  where  plants  grow  well, 
with  good  results. 

**  If  too  warm,  millers  will  likely  give 
trouble,"  was  urged,  but  most  who  gave 
their  experience  had  no  trouble  with  the 
bee-moth  working  at  honey,  even  if  kept 
in  a  warm  place,  a  condition  desirable 
for  best  results. 

But  few  had  experience  in  extracting 
honey,  but  those  who  had   practiced  It 


thought  it  paid  full   as  well  as  comb 
honey, 

**What  have  I  learned  in  1893?" 
gave  an  opportunity  for  stating  experi- 
ences. One  man  had  experienced  trouble 
with  robber-bees,  which  he  kept  away 
with  tobacco  spit.  They  left  in  disgust. 
Another  found  alcohol,  or  anything  with 
a  disagreeable  scent,  to  answer. 

WINTERING  BEES— DIVIDING  COLONIES. 

**  How  do  you  winter  your  bees  ?"  was 
asked.  Some  wintered  out  of  doors, 
others  in  cellar  or  cave.  By  either 
method  some  succeeded  while  ethers 
failed  ;  it  depended  upon  the  man,  gen- 
erally. 

**  Does  it  pay  to  divide  colonies  for  in- 
crease ?"  Where  colonies  alone  is  the 
object,  yes  ;  but  it  must  be  properly  at- 
tended to.  Generally,  natural  swarming 
is  the  best.  This  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion.  A  member  had  increased  from 
10  to  42  colonies  by  dividing  in  one 
season,  but  the  season  was  an  extra 
good  one. 

PREVENTION  OF  SPRING  DWINDLING. 

**How  can  spring  dwindling  be  pre- 
vented ?"  The  causes  of  spring  dwin- 
dling were  stated  to  be  very  numerous. 
If  known,  prevent  it.  One  cause  is 
starting  Into  the  winter  with  all  old 
bees,  which  are  sure  to  die  before  young 
bees  are  reared  in  the  following  spring. 
Cold,  windy  days  in  the  spring  cause 
dwindling.  Keeping  the  entrance  shad- 
ed to  exclude  the  light  will  help.  Keep- 
ing bees  packed  until  late,  will  also  help. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Corry,  Erie 
county,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
next  meeting.  OflBcers  were  then  elected 
as  follows  :  President,  J.  McGonnel,  of 
Mill  Village  ;  Vice-President,  C.  D.  Free- 
man, of  Blystone ;  Treasurer,  D.  A. 
Dewey,  of  Columbus ;  Secretary,  Greo. 
Spltler,  of  Mosiertown ;  and  a  Vice- 
President  for  each  county  represented. 

The  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary were  chosen  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  arrangements  for 
next  meeting,  and  D.  A.  Dewey  to  secure 
a  place  for  meeting,  and  make  local  ar- 
rangements. After  this  the  programme 
was  taken  up. 

BEE-KEEPING    AT    STATE    AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES. 

**  Bee-keeping  at  agricultural  colleges 
should  be  encouraged."  It  was  gener- 
ally thought  best  that  more  attention  be 
devoted  to  apiculture  at  such  iastltu- 
tlons,  as  but  few  bee-keepers  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  a  scientific  study,  had 
they    even     the    proper    qualifications, 
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which  bul  few  have.  The  subject  is  1 
worthy  of  attention.  Michigan  was  cited  j 
as  having  done  much  for  apiculture  by  ' 
the  much  respected  Prof.  Cook,  as  j 
leaeher  of  apiculture  at  its  agrcultural 
college. 

THE  BKE-KE£PKRS'  UNION. 

"The  Bee- Keepers*  Union  ;  what  it  is, 
and  who  should  belong  to  it  ;'*  was  dis- 
cQSsed  with  much  interest.  The  Union 
is  a  national  organization  of  bee-keep- 
ers, banded  together  to  defend  its  mem- 
bers against  malicious  prosecutions,  etc. 
It  has  already  done  much  to  make  it 
respected  by  bee-keepers  and  others 
who  respect  the  rights  of  man.  A  reso- 
lution recommending  all  bee-keepers  to 
become  members  of  the  Union  was  unan- 
imoosly  adopted. 

VABIOUS  SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

"What  are  the  best  frames  to  be  used 
for  rapid  and  profitable  work  in  the 
apiary?**  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  hanging  frames  of  any  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  or  modified  Langstroth  variety  is 
as  good  as  any,  if  not  better  than  any 
olher.  One  member  uses  the  Heddon 
frame,  a  few  use  the  Hoffman  frame,  all 
with  good  results. 

The  question,  "Should  the  govern- 
ment aid  in  apiculture,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent?" received  some  attention,  but  it 
was  thought  as  long  as  a  lawyer  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  love  for  the 
farmer,  but  more  for  railroad  corpora- 
tions, is  secretary  of  agriculture,  time 
in  considering  the  subject  was  wasted. 
All  were  mindful  and  thankful  for  what 
bad  been  done  by  the  government 
through  the  efforts  of  the  former  secre- 
tary of  agriculture. 

**  How  to  begin  right  in  the  apiary." 
To  begin  right  is  first  to  know  wliat  you 
are  going  to  do.  Get  but  a  few  colonies 
—better  Just  one.  Read  bee-books  and 
bee-papers,  and  work  with  some  one 
who  has  made  bee-keeping  a  success,  for 
a  fnll  season,  after  which  a  beginner 
can  commence  in  a  small  way  with  hopes 
of  sacceeding. 

"Who  should  keep  bees  and  why  the 
fanner  should  be  a  bee-keeper,"  was  dis- 
cussed, but  resulted  in  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  said  on  other  topics. 

"Self-hlvers — are  they  a  success  ?"  No 
person  could  tell  from  experience.  Bee- 
escapes  had  been  used  by  several  with 
l?ood  satisfaction. 

"Re-queening — when  necessary,  and 
beat  method  of  rearing  knd  introducing 
queens."  Always  re-queen  when  you 
know  you  have  a  worthless  or  old, 
played-out  queen.    Most  bee-keepers  let 


the  bees  do  their  own  re-queening.  Re- 
queen  when  you  want  to  improve  your 
stock  by  new  blood.  The  safest  way  to 
introduce  a  queen  is  to  take  a  frame  or 
two  of  hatching  brood,  put  into  a  hive 
the  same  as  for  a  nucleus,  and  innert 
the  queen.  After  the  bees  hatch,  unite 
with  another  queenless  colony. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  and 
passed,  requesting  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  counties  represented 
at  this  convention  to  have  the  subject  of 
apiculture  placed  on  the  program  at 
each  farmers'  institute  the  coming  sea- 
son. A  committee  of  one  from  each 
county  represented  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  member  of  the  State 
Board  and  notify  him  of  the  request  of 
the  convention. 

The  14th  annual  session  was  not 
largely  attended,  but  better  than  the 
three  previous  sessions.  The  interest 
from  first  to  last  was  good,  and  those 
who  attended  were  well  paid  for  time 
and  money  spent. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Corry,  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

George  Spitler,  Sec. 

Lmgstrots  Fusd, 


[For  years,  bee-keepers  have  felt  that  they 
owed  ihe  Kev.  L.  L.  Lan^rslroth— the  Father 
of  American  bee-culture— a  debt  that  ihcy 
can  never  very  well  pay,  for  his  invention  of 
the  Movable-Frame  Hive  which  so  completely 
revolutionized  bi^e-keepinj?  throughout  all  the 
world.  In  order  that  his  few  remaining-  years 
may  be  made  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  we  feel  that  we  should  undertake  a 
plan  by  which  those  bee-keepers  who  eon«>ider 
It  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  contrrtkule  somethlnpr  toward 
a  fund  that  should  be  gathered  and  forwarded 
to  Father  Lanjfstrolh  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
appreciation,  and  regard  fell  for  him  by  bee- 
keepers everywhere.  No  amount  above  f  1.00 
is  expected  fi-om  any  pei-son  at  one  time— but 
any  sum,  however  large  or  small,  we  will  of 
course  receive  and  turn  over  to  Father  L. 
All  receipts  will  bo  acknowledged  here.— En.l 
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From  "Thb  8tinqbr. 


It  pleased  me  to  see  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin 
(Rambler)  recently  undertook  to  read  the 
Managers  of  the  late  World's  Fair  a  lesson 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the 
bee-keepers  of  California  when  the  latter 
asked  for  a  small  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  suitable  honey  exhibit. 
The  Rambler  hopes  that  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  Golden  State  will  be  enabled  to  make  a 
good  showing  at  the  Midwinter  Pair,  which 
opened  in  the  Pacific  metropolis  on  the  first 
of  January. 

The  Stinger  believes  that  California  can 
make  as  good  a  honey  exhibit  as  can  any 
other  part  of  America,  but  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  bee-keepers  of  that  State  can 
do  it  unless  they  get  some  aid  from  the 
Fair  Managers.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Fair  that  California  should  make  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  its  products  of  the  bee-hive;  the 
honey  of  that  State  has  a  world  wide  fame, 
and  visitors  from  abroad  will  want  to  see 
such  an  exhibit.  From  the  way  the  State 
mentioned  was  represented  at  the  World's 
Fair,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  California 
will  be  *•  in  the  soup  "  again,  as  far  as  its 
honey  interests  are  concerned. 

Te  California  bee-keepers,  get  after  those 
Midwinter  folk,  and  see  if  you  cannot  wake 
them  up.  Do  not  let  them  try  to  debar 
your  sweet  product  by  compelling  you  to 

Eay  $2.00  a  square  foot  for  placing  your 
oney  on  the  floor  of  the  Fair  buildings ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Ftilr  should  oflFer  you 
a  bonus  to  make  a  display  that  wiU  be  a 
credit  to  the  Sunset  State. 

Mrs.  Atchley  has  been  complaining  of 
skunks  bothering  her  bees,  and  that  she 
would  like  some  one  to  give  her  '•  the  best 
or  shortest  way  to  get  rid ''  of  them.  I 
should  think  that  the  l)est  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  kill  them.  That  is  what  I  have 
done  when  they  came  in  my  way. 

But  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  get 
a  chance  to  have  the  fun  of  killing  the  nasty 
little  things.  Were  they  to  pester  a  bee- 
yard,  as  they  have  the  apiary  of  Mrs. 
Atchley,  I  think  I  would  try  to  catch  them 
in  a  trap.  As  skunks  are  fond  of  honey,  I 
would  place  a  comb  of  honey  in  a  box, 
which  should  have  an  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  let  the  marauding  animals  pass  in. 
Have  a  steel-jaw  trap  set  near  the  small 
comb  of  honey,  in  such  a  way  that  his 
skunkship  cannot  get  to  it  without  stepping 
into  the  trap.    After  the  skunk  has  pressed 


the  button,   you  can    do   the   rest,    Mrs. 
Atchley,  without  any  directions  from  me. 

^  The  Remew  has  the  poetry  craze  the  worst 
of  all  the  bee-impers.  I  am  glad  that  I  did 
not  get  the  malady  bad,  or  perhaps  I  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  Bee  Journal 
out  of  the  rut  that  it  has  gotten  into,  too. 

"  The  honey  show  at  the  World's  Fair  '' 
is  the  subject  of  some  interesting  editorial  • 
correspondence  in  the  November  Review.  In 
this  article  Editor  Hutchinson  tells  how  he 
captured  the  views  of  the  honey  exhibits  he 
g^ves  to  illustrate  the  aforesaid  article.  I 
should  like  to  have  been  there  when  Hutcby 
was  getting  these  pictures,  for  he  must 
have  made  a  bigger  nhow  of  himself  than 
even  the  Fair  was.    For  shame,  my  boy ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among 
many  bee-keepers  to  '*  tickle  "  one  another 
whenever  they'  have  anything  to  say  of 
brother  bee-keepers,  especially  when  writ- 
ing to  the  bee-i)apers.  I  like  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  that  appears  to  be  mani- 
fested by  such  a  disposition ;  yet  it  strikes 
me  that  this  desire  to  tickle  brother  bee- 
keepers does  not  come  altogether  from  a 
spirit  of  friendliness— is  it  not  more  to 
*'  keep  on  the  good  side  "  of  apiarists  who 
have  some  influence,  etc.  ? 

"  You  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle  you  "  may 
be  "good  policy  "  for  those  who,  have  an 
ax  to  grind ;  as  The  Stinger  has  no  ax  to 
grind,  and  does  not  believe  in  such  a  man- 
ner of  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of  any 
one,  he  will  treat  all  alike.  Therefore, 
when  he  thinks  a  person  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, he  wul  gladly  bestow  what 
praise  he  can  upon  such  a  person ;  but  when 
he  finds  that  anybody  in  the  bee-keeping 
world  merits  just  rebuke,  he  will  go  for 
him  with  his  stinger.  Te  evil  doers  and 
hypocrites,  take  warning,  for  you  might 
wake  up  and  find  yoursdves  in  a  hornets' 
nest. 

Here  is  something  I  find  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Bee-Keeiters^  Jievieie,  and  I  would 
ask  that  some  bee-keeper  in  California  call 
the  attention  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  Mana- 
gers to  it.  It  was  written  by  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  mentioned :  **  The  next  case 
had  a  very  meager  showing  of  honey  from 
California.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
gn*eat  honey-producing  State  as  this  should 

not  have  had  a  better  display There 

was  some  comb  honey,  but  it  was  not  first- 
class  in  appearance." 

The  Reidew  records  the  fact  that  Califor- 
nia had  some  curiosities  in  one  comer  of 
its  case  at  the  World's  Fair  "  in  the  way  of 
enormous  clam  shells  and  the  shells  of 
ostrich  eggs  in  which  the  bees  had  been  in- 
duced to  store  honey."  Well,  that  is  doing 
pretty  well;  but  cannot  those  California 
bee-keepers  do  even  better  ?  They  might 
take  an  elephant  out  in  one  of  the  bee- 
ranges,  and  kill  it,  and  after  it  has  dried  up 
or  mummified,  scoop  out  the  inside  and 
then  induce  a  swarm  of  bees  to  fill  it  with 
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honej.    It  would  be  a  curiosity  that  would 
beat  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Editor  Hutchinson  regrets  that  the  honey 
exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  were  scattered 
over  the  grounds  in  the  various  buildings. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  regretted ;  the  men 
who  managed  the  Fair  forgot  to  take  a  les- 
son from  the  methodical  bee ;  a  bee  would 
not  attempt  to  store  the  honey  it  was  col- 
lecting, in  the  various  hives  of  an  apiarj*. 
Tly  managers  of  the  Fair  could  have  been 
likened  to  a  bee,  if  they  could  have  had 
ail  the  honey  that  was  brought  upon  the 
Fair  grounds  stored  in  one  place. 

In  Prof.  Cook's  valuable  article  in  the 
November  Jiinview^  I  notice  that  he  for- 
got to  speak  his  couple  of  lines  ere  he 
launched  out  upon  the  subject  he  proposed 
to  deal  with. 

These  lines  at  the  beginning  of  an  article 
remind  me  of  the  boy  at  school  who  did 
not  appreciate  ''declamation  day/'  and  got 
oat  or  It,  when  his  turn  came  to  get  up  on 
the  platform  and  speak  his  piece.  He  did 
it  by  rattling  off— 

''  Speaking  is  hard  and  tough : 
Pve  spoke  two  lines  and  that's  enough." 


.  .1  'I!.  % 


V  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
OB  the  same  sheet  ol  paper  witn  business 
mitters.  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
inteffering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bees  Had  a  Merry  Christmas. 

The  bees  have  been  having  a  Merry 
Christmas.  Yesterday  was  warm  ahd 
balmy,  and  the  bees  had  a  '•  picnic."  They 
celebrated  the  shortest  day  in  the  year  by 
a^endid  flight.  Bees,  thus  far,  have  been 
domg  well  upon  the  summer  stands.  I 
leave  for  the  '*  Land  of  Flowers  and  Sun- 
shine" on  Wednesday,  Dec.  27th,  and  hope 
to  be  at  home  New  Year's  Day,"  at  "  Loney 
St.  Andrews  by  the  Sea." 

Mrs.  L.  Harrlson. 

Peoria,  His.,  Dec.  25,  1893. 


The  Pctft  Season  in  Texas. 

Bees  wintered  well  last  winter,  as  far  as 
I  have  iieard,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  year 
for  swarming.  I  got  5  swarms  from  2>^"  col- 
onies, spring  count,  but  took  off  1 ,200  une- 


pound  sections  of  fine  honey,  and  some- 
thing over  100  partly-filled  sections,  which 
I  have  on  hand  for  feeding  in  the  spring. 
The  honey-flow  stopped  suddenly  the  first 
of  Aagust,  from  dry  weather.  All  the 
honey  gathered  since  then  came  from 
broom-weed,  so-called  here — a  very  small 
vellow  flower,  'growing  about  18  inches 
high.  It  is  very  sprangly,  and  stands  the 
dry  weather  well. 

My  bees  got  plenty  of  honey  for  winter, 
and  are  in  fine  condition.  The  weather  is 
splendid,  but  it  is  terribly  dry.  We  have 
had  very  little  rain  for  four  months.  I 
can't  say  what  effect  it  will  have  on  next 
year's  honey  crop,  but  if  it  does  not  rain 
soon,  we  will  have  no  wheat  crop,  surely. 
Honey  sold  here  for  \2}i  cents  per  pound. 
The  mercury  is  73  degrees  in  the  shade  to- 
day. A.  BiSHER. 

Baird,  Tex.,  Dec.  11,  1893. 


Bees  in  the  *'  Italy  of  America." 

Bees  are  now  daily  on  the  wing,  and 
pollen  is  coming  in.  The  mercury  to-day  is 
76  degrees  above  zero — quite  warm  enough 
for  *' winter  weather."  Tourists  are  more 
numerous  at  this  date  than  last  season.  The 
Italy  of  America  is  Florida,  only  better, 
as  we  Americans  try  to  better  everything, 
you  know— and  do.  Dr.  Jesse  Oren. 

Daytona,  Fla.,  Dec.  26,  1893. 


Bees  in  Fine  Condition  for  Winter. 

My  35  colonies  of  bees  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  fine  condition,  and  I  will  be 
surprised  if  I  lose  any.  I  have  them  rtll 
well  packed  in  leaves,  with  ground  cork 
and  old  carpet  on  top.  the  same  as  1  have 
wintered  them  for  the  last  four  winters 
without  loss.  Wm.  B.  McCormick. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1893. 


Getting  Better  Prices  for  Honey. 

Why  could  not  the  bee-keepers  club  to- 
gether, and  agree  not  to  sell  any  honey  for 
less  than  a  certain  price,  the  price  to  be 
governed  by  the  season  ?  There  is  so  much 
honey  put  upon  the  market  by  those  who 
will  "  take  what  they  can  get  "  for  it,  and 
this  is  ruining  the  market.  If  the  bee- 
associations  could  club  tof^ether  as  the  coal 
and  sugar  companies  do,  it  seems  as  if  they 
might  get  a  good  price.  They  could  buy 
the  honey  of  those  who  are  going  to  sell  for 
less.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  some 
others,  and  more  experienced,  bee-keepers 
have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

CiiAs.  B.  Allen. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Bees  Seem  to  be  Wintering  Well. 

We  have  had  ])retty  steady  winter 
weather  here  for  over  a  month,  and  good 
sleighing  for  the  past  ten  days,  with  about 
10  inches  of  snow  on  the  level.  Bees  in  win- 
ter quarters  seem  to  be  contented,  with  40 
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degrees  above  zero.  That  pleasing,  low 
murmur  can  be  heard  with  satisfaction  by 
the  experienced  bee-keeper,  for  his  bees  are 
all  right  so  far. 

Bees  in  this  part  hare  never  gone  into 
winter  in  better  condition.  They  had  plenty 
of  bees,  and  abundance  of  the  very  best  of 
winter  stores.  The  prospect  is  that  bees 
will  come  out  in  good  condition  next 
spring.  C.  Theilmann. 

Theilmanton,  Minn.,  Dec.  22,  1893. 


WinterinfiT  Very  Well  So  Far. 

My  bees  are  wintering  very  well  so  far. 
As  yet  there  has  not  been  much  cold 
weather,  but  it  may  come  yet  and  freeze 
some  of  them  out,  who  knows  ?  Mv  crop 
of  honey  this  year  was  250  pounds  or  comb 
and  extracted.  I  sold  119  worth  this  year. 
A.  C.  Babb. 

Greenville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  23,  1893. 


Results  of  the  Past  St^ason. 

Honey  sells  here  at  6)2  cents  for  best 
clover,  or  about  b}.2  cents  net.  I  am  only 
offered  3  cents  a  pound  for  buckwheat,  or  2 
cents  net.  I  got  9.000  pounds  of  honey 
from  150  supers,  and  300  pounds  of  comb 
honey  from  8  hives,  run  for  section  honey. 
R.  F.  Whiteside. 

LitUe  Britain,  Ont.,  Dec.  16, 1893. 

Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  ({ootatioDS. 

Rules  for  Orading:. 

The  following  rules  for  gradlnir  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  in  Washington,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to 
these  rules: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb 
unsoiled  by  travel-st-ain,  or  otherwise;  all  the 
cells  sealed  except  the  row  of  cells  next  the 
wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs 
uneven  or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom, 
or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed:  both  wood 
and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  other- 
wise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classi- 
fied according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white, 
amber  and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  *•  fan- 
cy white.''  ••  No.  1  dark."  etc. 


CHICAGO,  III..  Dec.  4,  1893.— There  were 
but  few  shipmenta  of  honey  to  this  market 
last  week.  The  cold  weather  started  business 
up,  and  honey  moved  some  better  than  here- 
tofore. Fancy  and  No.  1  is  getting  scarce, 
and  prices  are  on  the  upward  tendency.  Fan- 
cy, 16c.;  No.  1  white,  15c.;  fair,  14c.  Ex- 
tracted is  moving  slowly  with  plenty  to 
satisfy  demand.  Beeswax,  20<^22c.    J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Doc.  22.— Honey  market  is 
very  quiet  and  dull.  All  prices  are  nominal 
and  demand  very  light.  Wo  look  for  a  better 
demand  after  the  Holidays,  but  the  past 
month  has  been  the  slowest  honey  trade  we 
ever  saw  in  this  market.  H.  K.  W. 


CINCINNATI.  O..  Dec.  19.— There  is  a  good 
demand  for  honey  in  the  small  way,  while  de- 
mand from  manufacturers  is  still  slow.  Ex- 
tracted honey  brings  5(d8c.  Comb  honey,  12 
(dl6c.  in  a  Jobbing  way  for  fair  to  best  white. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand  at  20®23c,  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  Sc  8. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Nov.  1.— Fancy  white  comb 
honey  brings  loc.  per  lb.  Grades  not  grading 
first-class  at  e  not  selling  at  over  14c.,  as  there 
has  been  quite  a  quantity  of  California  honey 
rrtjeived  here,  and  is  offered  at  14c.  The 
quality  is  superior  to  most  of  that  we  receiiv- 
Dark  comb  honey  sells  slowly  at  12^13o. 
Extracted  ranges  from  5^7c.,  according  to 
color,  quality,  flavor  and  style  of  package. 
The  trade  in  honey  has  been  large  this  season. 

Beeswax,  22c.  H.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  Deo.  22.-Our  market 
for  comb  honey  is  unusally  dull  and  shows  no 
activity  whatever.  The  supply  has  been 
large,  while  the  demand  has  been  very  light, 
hence  the  stocks  have  accumulated.  We 
quote :  Fancy  white.  1-lb.,  12®13c. ;  off  grades, 
lie;  buckwheat,  10c.  It  is  necessary  to 
shade  even  these  prices  to  effect  calls  for 
round  lots.  Extracted  Is  in  fair  demand  with 
plenty  of  supply  of  all  grades.  We  quote: 
White  clover  and  basswood,  6c. :  California, 
5>^^6c.;  Southern,  55<^60c  per  gal.;  buck-, 
wheat,  no  demand. 

Beeswax,  is  in  very  good  demand  at  25®26c. 
for  good  average  quality.  H.  B.  &  8. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Nov.  23.  —  The  Chicago 
market  has  plenty  of  honey,  and  14c.  seems 
to  be  the  outside  price  obtainable.  Anything 
that  will  not  grade  strictly  No,  1  must  be  sold 
at  12^13c.  Large  quantities  have  teen  sold, 
but  the  supply  Is  at  present  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Extracted  finds  ready  sale  at  Q& 
6 Vic.  for  Northern  honey;  Soutnern,  in^bftr- 
reis.  5c.    Beeswax,  22<a24c.       S.  T.  F.  &  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Dec.  21. -The  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We  quote  :  No.  1 
white  1-lb.  comb,  14^15c.;  No.  2  white.  13^ 
14c.;  No.  1  amber,  13(^l3yic.;  No.  2  amber 
10(^12c.  Extracted,  white,  6^7o.;  amber,  5^ 
5V4c.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 

Chicago,  Ills* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

R.  A.  Bdbnbtt  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sage  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDRETH  Bros.  &  Sboelken, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros.,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  Cltj,  Iflo. 

Hamblin  &  BEARS6,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clbmom 8-Mason  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.¥. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadwaj. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Clnclnnad,  Oblo. 

C  F.  MUTH  &  SON.oor.  Freeman  &  Central  ays 
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GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

-At  Ojio  Dollar  n  Yoar, 
56  Fifth  Atrenne.  CBICAOO,  ZXiXiS. 


Sntcred  at  th«  Post-Ofllee  at  Chieatro  m  SeeoDd-CItss  Oattcr. 

Postage  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

Is  60  cents  extra.    To  all  others,  fl.OO 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 


Hebblewhlte  &  Co.,  360  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 
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15g.  per  line  Apte  Space,  eacli  insertioii. 


lo  IdTertluHrat  Inserted  for  less  thaa  SI.M. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  ayerage  about  eight  words. 
One  Inch  win  contain  fourteen  lines. 

3peoial  Votioes  25  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5:; :  8  times, 

10%;    13  times,   15;.;   26  times,  25  .v ;   52 

times.  40^. 
On  ao  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10%  ;  8  times, 

15'^;    13  times,  2  0;;;    20  times,  30:^;  52 

times,  45^ . 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15^, ;  8  times, 

20  '^  ;    13  times,  25  U  ;    20  times,  35  %  ;    52 

.times,  50:(.. 
On  larger  Advortlsements,  discounts  will  be 

stated,  upon  application. 


AdvGrtl9Gni&ntm  intended  for  next  week 
mnut  rdfiTh  thin  nfllce  bjr  Hatardaj  of  thia  we«k. 


XIae  I.fong;'  1¥ inter  Kvenfng:!*  is 

just  the  time  to  *'  read  up  "  on  bee-keeping. 
Look  over  our  book  list  on  the  35th  page  of 
this  number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  then 
order  one  or  more  Itwjoks  when  renewing 
your  subscription.  Our  book  clubbing  of- 
fers are  found  on  page  02  of  this  issue  also. 
Look  it  over  now,  before  you  forget  it.  It 
will  pay  you. 


'^^ 


TO  C0BBESP019I>£NTS. 

T^e  See  ^Journal  Is  sent  to  dubsoribers 
until  an  order  Is  received  bf  the  publtahers  for 
its  diaoontlnuanoe,  and  ail  arrearages  are  paid. 

A  Saxnp7e  Copy  of  the  Bee  Journal  wlli 
be  sent  FKBB  upon  application. 

How  to  Sen<7  Afoney.— Remit  b/  Express, 
Post-Office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Dmft  on  New 
7ork  or  ChlcaffO.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had. 
Begister  your  better,  afflxlo2  Stamps  both  for 

Kwtaae  and  reRlstry,  and  talce  a  receipt  for  iu 
oner  sent  thus,  id  AT  OUR  BISK;  otherwUie 
it  is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Banks— 
we  have  to  pa725 cents  each,tOffet  them  cashed. 

SGV&r  Send  Sllv&r  In  letters.  It  will 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

AJaIre  all  Money  Orderm  T*ayQtyl&  at 
Chicago,  111.— not  at  any  sub-station  of  Chicago. 

Pr^-Htagre  Stamnsof  any  denomination  may 
oe  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  Xor 
any  amount  may  bo  sent, 

SubsoHptlon  CrecJfts*— The  receipt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  address-label 
of  every  paper.  The  sabscrtptlon  is  paid  to  the 
END  OF  TUB  MONTH  Indicated. 
>o  not  Write  anything  for  publication  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business  matters, 
unless  It  can  be  torn  apart  without  interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Hinoraon  Blnd&ra*  made  especially  for 
the  AMBRiCAN  Bbb  JotTUNAL,  are  oouTenlent 
for  preservlnir  each  weekly  Number,  as  fast  as 
received.  They  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cts. 
eaclL  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

Cost  lumbers.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Bbi  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  should 
any  be  lo»t  in  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  StatG  the  Post-Offlce  to  which 
Tuur  paper  is  addressed,  when  writhiic  to  us. 


COIWVENTION   DIRECTORY. 


Time  and  pUuie  of  meeting. 
1894. 
Jan.  23,  24.— Nebraska  State,  at  York.  Nebr. 
L.  D.  Stilson.  Sec.,  York,  Nebr. 

Jan.  24,  25.— Vermont,  at  Burlin^ron,  Vt. 

H.  W.  Scott,  Sec.,  Barre,  Vt. 

Jan.  24,  25.— California,  at  Los  Angeles  Calif. 
J.  H.  Martin.  Sec.,  Bioomingion,  Calif. 

C9f*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meetiut(. — ^The  Bditok. 


North  American  Bea-Keapers'  Association 


P RES.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Jo^sepb,  Mo. 

Vice-Prks.— O.  L.  Her8hlser....Ruiraio,  N.  Y. 
Secretary— Frank  Benton.  Washing-ton,  D.C. 
Treascrkk— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Vatlonal  Bea-Keepcrs'  Union. 


President— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. . Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gbn'l  Manager— T.  O.  Newman,  Chicago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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The  IVeatlier,  up  to  Jan.  5th,  here 
in  Chicago,  has  been  more  like  fall  than 
winter.  Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  bees 
are  wintering  well,  so  far. 


9Ir.  JTolm  Hag^er,  Jr.,  of  Arabi, 
La.,  has  sent  as  a  box  of  specimens  of 
honey-plants  now  in  bloom  in  his  locality, 
among  them  white  clover  and  golden-rod. 
We  wish  to  thank  Bro.  Hager  for  his  kind- 
ness, as  it  is  something  unusual  for  us  to 
see  blossoms  of  honey- plants  in  the  month 
of  January.  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the 
other  8tates  in  our  Sunny  Southland,  ought 
to  be  a  Paradise  for  the  bee-keeper  and  his 
bees.  Doubtless  it  only  needs  a  little  more 
push  and  energy  to  wonderfully  develop 
the  bee-industry  in  that  region  of  almost, 
perpetual  sunshine  and  blossoms. 


Gleaning'i»    fit     JBcc-l'nliiire    for 

Jan.  Ist,  1894,  appeared  with  a  few  very  nice 
improvements.  The  principal  one  is  the 
proposed  '*  leading  "  of  the  reading  matter 
—that  is,  patting  strips  of  lead  or  metal  be- 
tween the  lines,  so  that  they  will  be  further 
apart.  This  paragrapl^s  "leaded,"  while 
"The  Stinger's"  department  in  the  Bee 
JoTJRNA-L  is  '*  solid,"  as  printer's  say. 
This  "  leading,"  Bro.  Root  says,  will  re- 


duce  the  amount  of  reading  in  Gleanings 
about  one-Jifth,  and  as  Bro.  Hasty,  in  the 
Heinew  for  March,  1893,  figured  that  the 
Bee  Journal  then  contained  over  16.000 
more  words  of  bee-reading  per  month  than 
Gleanings^  hereafter  the  Bee  Journal  will  be 
more  than  ever  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
quantity  of  bee-matter  published ;  and  as  to 
quality  of  contents — well,  we  can  safely 
leave  that  to  our  subscribers,  whether  or 
not  it  is  up  to  standard. 

Bro.  Root  has  also  put  in  some  nice  new 
departmental  headings,  which,  with  the 
"leading"  of  the  type,  give  to  Gleanings 
an  exceedingly  neat  and  tasty  appearance. 


t^  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  Italians  are  my  choice  among 
all  the  bees  that  I  have  ever  seen,  either 
for  comb  honey  or  for  extracted. — Doolittle. 


JBro.  Pring^le,  of  Canada,  who  had  in 
charge  the  Ontario  honey  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  last  summer,  left  for  home 
on  Dec.  21st.  He  had  been  in  Chicago  ever 
since  April  6th,  being  the  first  apiarian 
superintendent  to  reach  the  Fair  grounds, 
and  the  last  to  leave. 

The  day  before  departing  for  his  Cana- 
dian home,  Bro.  Pringle  kindly  called  to 
bid  us  '*  good-bye,"  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing with  him,  for  "ye editor,"  a  quart  jar 
of  fine  clear  extracted  honey,  as  a  memento 
from  Bro.  McEvoy,  Ontario's  popular  Foul 
Brood  Inspector ;  also  a  pound  jar  of  honey 
from  Mr.  D.  Chalmers,  of  Poole,  Ont. ;  and, 
besides,  a  beautiful  one-pound  section  of 
honey  as  a  slight  remembrance  from  Bro. 
P.  himself.  We  want  to  thank  all  these 
friends  for  their  *' sweet"  expressions  of 
good-will,  and  assure  them  that  we  very 
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gratefully   appreciate  their  kindness  and 
though  tfulness. 

We  expect  soon  to  give  our  readers  a 
picture  of  Ontario's  magnificent  honey  ex- 
hibit at  the  Fair,  with  full  description  of 
the  same. 


Tbe  irisconsin  Honey  Exiiibit. 

—At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  Mr.  Franklin  Wilcox,  of  Maus- 
ton.  Wis.,  was  chosen  to  collect,  prepare 
and  arrange  an  exhibit  of  honey  and  wax 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
sum  of  ^500  was  allotted  by  the  State  Board 
with  which  to  make  the  exhibit. 

The  months  of  February  and  March  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  most  favorable  time  for 
collecting  comb  honey  that  should  fairly 
represent  the  State.  After  considerable 
correspondence,  and  some  travel,  Mr.  Wil- 
cox succeeded  in  obtaining  about  800 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  500  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted, and  200  pounds  of  beeswax,  of  the 
crop  of  1892.  Damages  from  freezing  and 
rough  handling  reduced  the  quantity  some- 
what before  it'  was  finally  installed  at 
Chicago. 

The  rules  of  the  Exposition  Company  sent 
out  at  that  time  limited  the  amount  from 
each  exhibitor  to  50  pounds  of  extracted, 
and  100  pounds  of  comb  honey,  which  pre- 
vented filling  up  the  exhibit  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fancy  honey  from  two  or  three 
exhibitors,  as  might  have  been  done  with 
less  cost. 

Among  those  who  furnished  honey  from 
the  crop  of  1892,  were  J.  J.  Ochsner,  of 
Prairie  du  Sac,  who  sent  some  of  the  finest 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  some  choice 
beeswax;  but  the  most  attractive  exhibit 
by  Mr.  O.  was  his  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress built  of  comb  honey  by  the  bees  in 
letters  formed  for  them  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hatch,  of  Ithaca,  and  E.  C 
Priest,  of  Henrietta,  furnished  extracted 
honey  and  beeswax.  Messrs.  Frank  McNay, 
Franklin  Wilcox,  and  A.  E.  Wilcox,  of 
Mauston,  each  furnished  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  and  beeswax.  Messrs.  Gustav 
Gross,  of  Milford,  and  Adolph  Vandereicke, 
of  Lake  Mills,  contributed  their  best. 

The  extracted  honey  was  nicely  put  up  in 
glass  jars,  of  different  sizes  and  styles, 
designed  to  show  those  commonly  used  in 
the  retail  trade.  It  nearly  all  appeared  on 
exhibition  in  the  granulated  form.     This 


was  partly  because  Mr.  Wilcox  believe  f I 
that  people  should  learn  to  know  that  pure 
extracted  honey  will  granulate,  and  pairtly 
because  he  could  not  give  it  time  enouj^h  to 
melt  it  so  often  as  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
the  liquid  form. 

After  completing  the  installation  of  tlie 
crop  of  1892,  Mr.  Wilcox  applied  to  tlie 
State  Board  for  funds  to  replace  the  old 
crop  with  the  new,  when  it  should  be  ready - 
This  was  promptly  refused,  and  Mr.  w. 
abandoned  the  exhibit  for  a  time.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  finding  a  good  crop 
of  choice  honey,  and  that  other  States  h&d 
greatly  improved  their  exhibits,  he  ag^aLn 


Wisconsin  ExhilM  at  tfie  World's  Fair. 

appealed  to  the  Board  for  funds  with  which 
to  pay  transportation  and  installation 
charges  on  the  new  crop,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  promise  of  $100  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  time  was  short,  he  called  for  im- 
mediate contributions,  and  obtained  over 
50  pounds  from  J.  W.  Kleeber,  of  Reeds- 
burg,  300  pounds  from  J.  J.  Ochsner,  and 
200  pounds  from  himself  aiid  son,  with 
which  he  replaced  a  portion  of  the  old  crop 
of  comb  honey. 

This  was  arranged  on  five  large  arches, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith,  with 
pyramids  of    honey    underneath.     Those 
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colnnns  with  a  square  base  and  two  ba^  s 
on  the  top  are  beeswax.  The  remainder  of 
the  wax  is  in  fancy  balls,  bells,  hearts,  etc., 
and  may  be  seen  on  top  of  the  sections, 
glass  and  jars  of  honey.  Mr.  Ochsner's 
letters  do  not  show  very  well  in  the  picture. 
They  were  in  the  front  end  of  the  show- 
case onder  one  of  the  large  arches. 

The  Wisconsin  exhibit  was  entered  as  a 
State  exhibit,  and  of  course  individual  ex- 
hibitors were  unknown  to  the  judges,  con- 
sequently the  award  was  to  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Michigan  exhibit, 
thesnccess  of  the  Wisconsin  display  was 
mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  wis- 
dom of  one  man — in  the  former  to  Bro. 
Cutting,  and  in  the  latter  to  Bro.  Wilcox, 
whose  picture  is  shown  on  another  page. 
Both  of  these  good  men  worked  faithfully 
and  hard  in  securing  and  placing  their  re- 
spective exhibits,  and  of  course  each  won 
worthy  and  lasting  honor,  if  not  financial 
reward.  We  trust  that  neither  Wisconsin 
nor  Michigan  bee-keepers  will  soon  forget 
the  two  men  who  did  so  much  to  win  new 
laurels  to  these  already  much-crowned 
States. 


The  Tennont  Bee-Keepers^  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  the  Van  Ness  House  at 
Bnrlington,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  34  and  25,  18R4. 
Among  the  topics  to  receive  attention  are 
these: 

President  W.  G.  Larrabee's  address,  in- 
doding  a  report  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers^  Association  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Experimental  work:  What  has  been  done 
at  the  State  Farm— O.  J.  Lowrey  and  T.  H. 
Wheatley. 

Upward  and  entrance  ventilation :  How 
mnch  for  winter  ?— H.  P..Langdon. 

Is  spring  protection  necessary  after  bees 
are  put  out  of  the  cellar  ? — ^M.  P.  Cram. 

Discussion:  Advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  shallow  frames. 

Why  is  honey  so  much  better  flavored  in 
some  years  than  in  others  ?— B.  H.  Holmes. 

How  shall  we  manage  our  bees  so  as  to 
secnre  the  most  honey  ?-rE.  J.  Smith. 

In  the  Secretary's  announcement  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs : 

The  Van  Ness  House  kindly  donates  the 
Qseof  a  hall  for  the  convention,  and  re- 
duces their  rates  to  $2.00  per  day,  to  those 
attending  the  convention. 

If  you  have  any  new  or  useful  invention 
or  article,  please  bring  the  same  to  the 
convention. 

If  you  live  within  reach  of  Burlington, 


don't  fail  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  bring 
your  lady  friends  with  you.  All  interested 
m  apiculture  are  expected  to  come  without 
further  invitation.    Bring  your  badges. 

The  C.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  have  reduced  their 
rates  as  follows:  Return  tickets— Prom 
stations  within  33  miles  of  Burlington,  2 
cents  per  mile  each  way,  with  minimum 
rate  of  25  cents,  and  maximum  rate  of 
$1.00;  34  miles  and  over,  fare  one  way. 
Tickets  are  good  going  Jan.  23rd,  24th,  and 
25th,  and  good  returning  the  25th  and  26th, 
between  the  following  named  places  to 
Burlin^on :  Malone  and  Ticonderoga,  N. 
Y.,  Richford,  Cambridge  Junction,  Rut- 
land, and  White  River  Junction. 

H.  W.  Scott,  JSec.  cfe  Treas. 

Barre,  Vt. 


answered  bt 
Marengo,  III. 


Tn  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immkdiate  attentloc.  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufflcient  special  interefit  to 
nqulre  rep  ies  from  ihe  'JO  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  "Queries  and  Replies "po 
iiiteresiing  on  another  page  In  the  main.  It 
will  contain  qiiefitionR  and  answers  utx^  mat- 
ters that  particularly  Interest  beginners.— Bo. 


Contraction — Improvement  in  Bees. 

I  tried  contracting  the  brood-chamber 
of  four  colonies  during  basswood  honey- 
flow,  and  three  of  them  would  persist  in 
building  comb  on  the  vacant  side  of  the 
dummy.  One  even  got  so  far  as  to  have 
quite  a  comb  there,  (mostly  drone-comb) 
with  the  queen  laying  in  that  side. 

The  combs  in  the  brood-chamber  were 
very  nearly  all  worker,  and  instead  of 
the  queen  using  them,  and  the  bees  stor- 
ing above,  they  capped  them  over  half 
full  of  honey.  They  worked  in  the 
super  some,  but  not  like  bees  ought  to 
when  th^re  is  a  good  honey-flow.  They 
had,  I  think,  five  Laugstroth  frames, 
maybe  six. 

I  fitted  a  thin  piece  of  board  over  the 
vacant  part  of  the  brood-chamber.  One 
of  the  four  stayed  ** contracted "  all 
right.  It  bad  six  frames.  This  one  was 
a  new  swarm,  aiid  worked  all  right  in 
the  super,  but  re-swarmed  in  August. 
1.  I  would  like  advice  oir>c^n4rj*cting, 
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and  how  to  do  It.  Ought  I  to  contract 
all  summer,  where  the  bees  get  enough 
honey  to  breed  strong  all  the  time? 
Also,  there  is  lots  of  pollen  here  all 
summer. 

2.  In  Mr.  Slmmins'  essay  on  page  689 
of  the  Bee  Journal  for  1,893,  he  gives 
as  one  of  his  means  of  preventing 
swarming,  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
outer  combs,  and  inserting  near  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  two  empty 
frames.  Are  not  these  empty  frames 
apt  to  be  filled  with  drone-comb  ? 

3.  On  the  same  page  he  speaks  of 
rearing  young  queens  in  the  fall  to  re- 
queen  with,  also  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing swarming.  What  is  the  object  of 
rearing  them  in  the  fall  ? 

4.  Would  not  cells  saved  at  the 
swarming  season  do  as  well  ? 

5.  Where  the  bees  of  a  neighborhood 
are  about  half  blacks  and  half  Italian, 
or  a  good  share  hybrid,  would  you  ad- 
vise a  person  to  try  to  Italianize,  sup- 
pose his  bees  were  about  half  and  half  ? 

6.  Where  the  bees  of  a  neighborhood 
are  two-thirds  black,  and  you  want  to 
produce  comb  honey  mostly,  would  it  be 
best  to  breed  from  your  best  black 
queens,  rather  than  to  try  to  Italianize? 

7.  Don't  you  think  (of  course  the  big 
queen-breeders  don't  read  this  depart- 
ment) that  if  the  black  bees  had  been 
bred  as  scientifically,  and  as  much  care 
and  study  given  them  as  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  Italians,  in  the  last  20  or 
30  years,  they  would  have  been  to-day 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  Italian  ? 

Denison,  Iowa.  E.  S.  M. 

Answers. — 1.  I  have  contracted  down 
to  five,  four,  three,  and  in  some  cases 
down  to  only  one  or  two  combs,  having 
no  combs  built  in  the  brood-chamber. 
A  division-board  or  a  dummy  was  next 
to  the  comb  or  combs  left,  and  the  space 
partly  filled  with  dummies.  One  or  two 
years  I  filled  in  the  vacant  space  with 
hay.  If  two  dummies  were  put  in  next 
the  brood-comb,  with  half  an  Inch  space 
between  them,  there  was  no  trouble 
about  combs  being  built  in  the  vacant 
space  left.  But  please  notice  that  there 
was  no  queen  in  the  hive.  Without  a 
queen,  bees  don*tseem  sO  intent  on  build- 
ing comb,  but  with  a  queen  you  would 
likely  find  them  clustering  in  the  open 
space  left  beyond  the  two  dummies, 
there  to  build  combs. 

With  the  queen  left  in  the  hive,  as  in 
your  case,  you  should  have  filled  up  the 
vacant  space  in  some  way,  so  the  bees 
couldn't  occupy  it.  If  the  space  for  the 
brood-nest  is  limited,  the  tendency  of 
the  bees  is  to  build  additional  combs  at 


the  side,  even  if  one  or  two  dummies  are 
in  the  way.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  dummies  so  close  to  each 
other  as  you  get  farther  away  from  the 
brood-nest.  At  the  farther  side,  next 
tne  wall  of  the  hive,  the  bees  are  not  so 
likely  to  commence  building,  even  if  the 
space  Is  an  inch  or  more. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  would  advise  yoa 
to  contract  all  summer.  I  think  con- 
tractionists  would  tell  you  to  hive  a 
swarm  on  five  frames,  then  after  those 
five  are  well  occupied,  and  the  bees 
working  well  in  the  supers,  to  add  the 
other  frames.  Some  of  them  might  per- 
haps tell  you  to  take  out  part  of  the 
frames  from  an  old  colony,  but  I  rather 
think  that  now-a-days  contraction  is 
mostly  confined  to  swarms.  I  don*t, 
however,  count  myself  the  highest 
authority  on  contraction,  for  after  hav- 
ing done  a  good  deal  in  that  line  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  plan  of  allowing  same 
number  of  combs  summer  and  winter. 

2.  Yes,  put  an  empty  frame  into  the 
middle  of  a  brood-nest  at  a  time  when 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  swarming, 
and  I  should  expect  a  good  share  of  the 
comb  built  to  be  drone,  especially  if 
there  was  no  drone-comb  in  the  other 
frames. 

3.  Bees  having  a  young  queen  are  not 
so  likely  to  swarm  as  those  having  an 
old  one,  and  rearing  a  queen  in  a  hive 
in  the  fall  would  not  interfere  with  the 
harvest  as  would  rearing  one  before  the 
harvest. 

4.  There  might  not  be  much  differ- 
ence, only  the  later  a  queen  is  reared 
this  year,  the  younger  she  will  be  next, 
and  the  less  likely  to  swarm. 

5.  Yes,  I've  done  that  very  thing,  and 
I  would  keep  on  trying,  for  you  will  not 
get  through  with  the  trying  for  a  good 
many  years. 

6.  No,  I  would  do  my  best  to  work  In 
Italian  blood. 

7.  No,  I  hardly  think  so.  Between 
you  and  me,  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  such  an  immense  amount  of  sci- 
ence squandered  on  the  breeding  of 
Italian  bees.  They  are  what  they  are, 
because  of  the  surroundings  in  their 
native  habitat.  While  some  have  taken 
great  pains  in  breeding,  I  think  a  large 
number  to-day  would  say  that  an  Italian 
queen  imported  from  Italy  30  years  ago 
was  just  as  good  as  the  average  queen 
in  America  to-day,  and  every  year  many 
queens  are  imported  from  Italy  and  sold 
at  a  high  price,  which  would  hardly  be. 
If  there  was  no  advantage  in  It.  And  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  claims  that 
any  improvement  has  been  made  in 
Italy,  in  the  past  30  years. 
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Ko.  64 -MliiWilcoi. 

OoQ  of  the  promlneni  figures  on  th*\ 
vooderful  Rallory  of  the  Agriculliiral 
iaiit^lDj;    at    tbe    rooetit  WorliFs   FaSr. 

!iePi  were  found   ih^  more   woudorful 


FRAXKLIX  WILCOX. 

lod  beautiful  esliibrtaof  llie  apiaryT  w;i8 
Ur,  FraakUn  WIIroK.  of  MautnltKi,  Wis. 
^Ve  h&d  never  had  the  pUnij^yrci  of  a 
ptf«OD&]  acqimltitaiii'e  wUh  him  b*.'fore 
U pat! t  summer,  bat  now  Wi"  t *ie I  1 1 1 a t 
aBro.  Wlkox,  as  in  many  ntlier  uUq 
>«-follr»  whotn  wc  first  rtiet  tti«^  [ffist 
yf*r.  wa  hiive  indeed  a  good  aitU  true 
Mend.  So  we  are  glad  to  bavu  UiEs  np- 
portualtj  to  ulsc  prosetit  to  our  nmdc  rs 


another  leading  bee-keeper — one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  advanced  apicul- 
ture In  the  State  where  he  lives,  and 
who  takes  such  a  deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  all. 

Like  a  great  many  of  the  famous  men 
of  the  United  States,  Bro.  Wilcox  had 
th(B  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  fact 
has  anything  to  do  with  his  success  as  a 
bee-keeper,  but  somehow  we  imagine 
there  must  be  something  encouraging  in 
the  feeling  that  one  hails  from  a  certain 
locality  where  have  come  many  who  have 
won  deserved  distinction,  even  to  filling 
the  highest  position  of  honor  in  the  gift 
of  the  Nation.  However  that  may  be, 
at  any  rate  Franklin  Wilcox  was  born 
in  Hardin  county,  Ohio,  in  1840.  He 
moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  settled 
in  Juneau  county,  near  where  he  now 
resides.  There  being  no  school  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind,  for  a  few  years  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  summer  season 
hunting  his  father's  cows— for  pastures 
were  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  and 
the  cows  seemdd  anxious  to  find  the 
outer  edge;  in  the  fall  he  frequently 
went  with  his  father  bee-hunting,  and 
there  learned  from  observation  some 
practical  lessons  in  bee-keeping,  and  we 
think  he  would  spend  a  little  time  each 
fall  yet,  in  the  woods,  "lining  up"  the 
wild  bees,  if  time  would  permit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
War,  he  went  into  the  army  and  served 
to  the  close,  being  wounded  at  South 
Mountain,  Md.,  in  September,  1862, 
which  disabled  him  from  active  service 
for  one  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  he  married, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  where  he  still 
lives.  He  thinks  himself  quite  content 
with  his  comfortable  home,  a  good  wife, 
and  four  children. 

In  connection  with  his  farming  sum- 
mers and  teaching  a  country  school  win- 
ters, he  kept  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  as 
some  farmers  do  now,  until  about  the 
year  1877  or  1878,  when  he  subscribed 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
soon    after    added    Oleania^8j    ''Cook's 
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Manual/*  and  several  other  bee-works. 
After  a  few  months*  reading,  he  chose 
a  hive,  and  commenced  bee-keeping  in  a 
new  way,  that  astonished  his  parents 
and  some  of  his  neighbors. 

He  now  commences  each  season  with 
from  200  to  300  colonies  of  bees,  and 
realizes  as  much  profit  from  them  as  any 
farmer  with  the  same  amount  of  capital 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  the  Secretary  of 
a  farmers*  mutual  insurance'  company 
for  the  past  16  years,  which  does  busi- 
ness in  four  towns  only,  and  carries  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

On  a  previous  page  is  found  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  Wor]d*s 
Fair,  which  Bro.  Wilcox  superintended 
in  such  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
manner. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

BBEVTLIiE,  TBXAS. 


m^m^m^^ 


Everythini:  Booming^  in  Texas. 


I  will  now  tell  you  about  the  weather 
up  to  date  (Dec.  28th).  We  are  having 
summer  weather,  and  the  bees  are  just 
booming  on  wild  currant,  which  began 
to  bloom  about  a  week  ago.  The  boys 
are  to-day  transferring  bees  from  16 
box-hives  that  they  brought  in  last  even- 
ing, and  they  say  that  the  robber-bees 
are  not  bad  at  all,  as  the  bees  are  busy 
on  the  currant  bloom.  To-day  the  ther- 
mometer registers  75^  in  the  shade  ;  at 
sunrise  this  morning  it  was  66^^  and  at 
sundown  last  night  70^  above  zero. 

On  Christmas  day  husband  rode  out 
some,  and  plucked  an  orange  out  of 
Major  DeGan^s  orchard,  where  he  saw 
trees  bending  with  fruit  of  many  va- 
rieties  of     oranges;     also    the   Japan 


plums  were  In  bloom.  The  Major's  fish- 
pond was  partly  covered  with  water- 
lilies,  and  stocked  with  the  finest  perch 
he  ever  saw,  and  they  were  very  gentle  ; 
they  would  come  right  up  to  him  for 
food.  Then  he  went  out  to  some  of  the 
many  gardens  in  Beeville,  and  found 
vegetables  in  great  profusion—radishes, 
white  head  cabbages,  lettuce,  mustard, 
English  peas,  new  Irish  potatoes,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  lowest  the  mercury  has  been  here 
up  to  date  is  33^  above  zero,  and  we  are 
now  having  lovely  weather,  and  every- 
thing shows  a  springlike  appearance.  I 
will  keep  close  watch  of  all  the  honey- 
plants,  and  at  the  end  of  next  season  I 
will  be  prepared  to  tell  all  about  them, 
etc.  If  we  have  fine  weather  ten  days 
longer,  our  strong  colonies  will  fill  their 
hives  with  new  currant  honey,  as  it  is 
very  plentiful  here. 

We  have  drones  hatching,  and  our 
swarming  will  begin  about  Feb.  15th, 
or  45  days  from  now. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Sending  Queens  by  Mail. 


I  think  Mr.  Faylor  is  a  little  *»ofl'* 
when  he  says,  on  page  697  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL  for  November,  1893,  that  no 
queens  are  any  good  after  being  trans- 
ported through  the  mails.  The  best 
laying  queen,  or  one  of  the  best,  I  ever 
had,  came  clear  across  the  ocean,  by 
mail,  from  Italy.  She  lived  fully  three 
years ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  queens  by  mail  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  a  queen  damaged 
in  the  mails  in  good  weather.  I  have 
received  them  nearly  dead,  and  they 
turn  up  O.  K.  Still  I  believe  some 
queens  are  injured  in  transit,  both  by 
mail  or  in  nuclei  by  express,  as  I  have 
received  such  reports. 

But  my  opinion  is,  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  queens  that  arrive  in  good  condi- 
tion by  mail  (that  is,  lively)  are  just  as 
good  as  those  not  so  transportecf.  There 
are  hundreds,  yes,  I  will  say  thousands, 
of  bee-keepers  that  can  testify  in  this 
case,  if  they  will.  Please  let  let  us  hear 
some  of  the  evidences;  the  court  Is 
ready.  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. Jennie  Atchley. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


As  some  friends  have  not  yet  gotten 
enough  about  southwest  Texits,  1*11  tell 
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them  aboot  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Grapes  f^row  and  fruit  the  heaviest  here 
of  any  place  I  ever  saw  ;  some  bunches 
of  ripe  grapes  weighing  2K  pounds,  and 
very  rich  in  flavor,  and  they  always 
fruit — no  failures. 

Oranges  do  well  here,  but  have  to  be 
Irrigated  during  the  dry  seasons.  I 
drove  by  any  orchard  yesterday  that 
was  loaded  with  ripe  oranges,  and  I  tell 
you  it  was  a  pretty  sight. 

Bananas  do  only  moderately  well,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  people  here  under- 
stand their  culture.  There  Is  hardly 
e?er  any  ice  here  thicker  than  a  knife- 
blade,  but  I  see  the  people  wrap  up  and 
protect  the  ban  ana- trees. 

Pears  do  excellently,  and  young  trees 
grow  into  bearing  very  quickly,  com- 
pared to  some  countries.  Blackberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  dewberries, 
eorrants,  and  all  small  fruits  do*  well 
here.  Peaches  do  well  if  the  varieties 
are  chosen  that  are  acclimated  to  this 
latitude.  Apples  only  bear  sparingly — 
ft  is  too  warm  for  tbem,  and  the  trees 
do  not  live  long.  The  whole  country 
bere  is  covered  or  strewn  with  wild  cur- 
rants, and  they  bear  every  year,  and  are 
very  fine.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Hints  that  May  be  VcJuable. 


If  you  wish  nice  yellow  beeswax  every- 
tioe,  do  not  use  any  iron  vessel  in  ren- 
dering it.  Use  tin,  brass  or  copper,  as 
troo  will  make  it  dark. 

DodH  rest  too  long,  as  you  may  lose 
considerable,  and  the  'Stitch  in  time 
saves  nine"  adage  holds  good  in  bee- 
keeping, surely.  Have  you  got  your 
sections,  frames,  and  the  supplies  all 
ready  for  next  season  ?  If  not,  you  had 
better  see  about  it,  as  no  bee-keeper  in 
the  world  can  reap  a  full  harvest,  and 
be  behind  with  his  supers,  hives,  frames, 
etc.  It  is  always  best  to  be  ready, 
whether  the  harvest  comes  or  not.  But 
should  it  come,  and  find  the  tub  bottom 
np,  but  little  is  caught. 

It  Is  not  best  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions when  you  start  out  in  apiculture. 
Bemember  that  one  idea  learned  your- 
self, is  worth  more  than  if  two  were 
told  you. 

Remember  that  you  may  read  agricul- 
toral  papers  for  years,  and  without  any 
practice  yon  are  no  farmer.  It  is  the 
same  with  bees.  It  is  right  and  proper 
to  learn  all  you  can  from  others,  but  to 
be  real  saccesafnl  you  must  learn  some 
joarself.  Jeh^oe  Atchley. 


Many  Vegetables  and  Few  Neighbors. 


If  a  person  doesn't  have  all  the  veg- 
etables he  can  use,  it  is  his  own  fault, 
as  they  can  be  raised  at  any  time  of  the 
year  here.  I  notice  cabbages  Just  be- 
ginning to  head-up  now,  and  tomatoes 
are  plentiful,  as  the  vines  seldom  are 
killed  by  frost.  Cabbages  grow  best  in 
winter,  and,  to  make  this  short,  I  will 
say  that  people  are  making  garden  all 
the  time — while  some  are  harvesting, 
others  are  planting.  I  planted  peas, 
lettuce,  radishes  and  cabbages  to-day 
(Dec.  14th).  I  have  only  been  here 
three  months,  and  have  raised  one  crop, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  our  garden  that  It  needs,  to  make  a 
real  success  of  it,  still  we  can,  with  very 
little  trouble,  have  all  the  vegetables  we 
need. 

Sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  artichokes,  and  celery  are  all 
paying  crops  here.  Every  known  va- 
riety of  melons  do  well.  There  are 
plenty  of  ripe  water-melons  now,  and  1 
see  new  vines  coming  up. 

Now,  all  of  this  may  seem  flattering, 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  But  this  is 
a  new  country,  out  from  the  towns,  and 
thinly  settled.  Willie  and  Charlie  say 
they  traveled  nearly  all  one  day — about 
20  miles — without  seeing  a  house,  and 
It  was  a  public  highway,  too,  or  what  we 
call  a  **  county  road  -,"  so  you  see  there 
is  room  here  for  you.  But  you  must  be 
content  to  live  without  a  near  neighbor, 
for  awhile,  at  least. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Orading  of  Honey. 


I  have  lately  been  looking  over  some 
old  bee-papers,  and  find  that  the  grad- 
ing of  honey  has  occupied  considerable 
space,  with  but  little  accomplished,  as  I 
look  at  it.  Now,  it  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter for  us  bee-keepers  to  school  our- 
selves, also  easy  to  school  the  dealers, 
but  schooling  the  public  is  a  different 
thing  altogether,  and  I  yet  believe  that 
the  simple  figure  plan  is  the  best,  such 
as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  etc.  For 
to  get  the  consumers  to  know  what 
grade  of  honey  they  are  buying,  the 
grade  should  be  on  each  section,  the 
producer  saying  something  like  this  :  If 
you  wish  honey  like  this,  buy  my  No. 
1  or  No.  2,  as  the  case  may  be.  John 
Smith,  producer,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Every  producer  should  mark  his 
honey  in  plain  figures,  and  then  the 
public  will  soon  know  howAo  buy  honey, 
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and  these  plain  figures  are  so  easily 
read.  Just  think  of  White,  Extra 
White,  Superfine,  etc. — too  much  name 
for  me.  I  shall  brand  what  section 
honey  I  produce,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3, 
etc.,  and  try  to  school  my  Southern  con- 
sumers to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  same.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Besotirces  of  Honey,  Etc. 


I  am  told  that  everything  that  has 
thorns  on  it  produces  honey,  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  there  are  but  few  shrubs 
that  do  not  furnish  honey.  West  of  this 
place,  for  40  miles,  or  as  far  as  I  have 
been  out,  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  not  much  taller  than 
one's  head,  and  I  will  name  a  few  for 
the  benefit  of  bee-keepers  who  might 
wish  to  make  inquiry. 

Catclaw  is  very  thick  in  places,  so 
thick  that  cattlemen  sometimes  have  to 
pay  Mexicans  a  big  price  to  go  into  the 
catclaw  brush  and  "round  out*'  their 
cattle.  **  Waheeah  "  is  another  sticky 
brush  that  is  very  plentiful,  and  a  good 
honey-producer.  **We8ach"  is  about 
the  earlist  bloom  we  have — now  ready  to 
bloom — and  fine  for  bees.  Then  we 
have  black  and  white  chapparal,  both 
good  for  bees.  Mesquite  is  here  in 
abundance,  and  also  yields  honey,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  other  plants 
that  yield  honey  that  I  know  no  name 
for. 

And  now,  while  the  honey-producing 
plants  have  thorns,  the  bee-keeper  feels 
some  of  them,  in  the  way  of  drouths, 
skunks,  cutting  ants,  moth-worms,  and 
other  drawbacks ;  but  if  one  will  make 
up  his  mind  to  overlook  these  troubles, 
he  will  find  this  a  fine  bee-country. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Bro.  Clia8.  H.  TItieM,  of  SteelvUIe, 
Ills.,  has  been  greatly  bereaved  in  the 
death  of  his  mother  on  Dec.  19th.  In  a 
kindly  letter  written  to  us  on  Christmas 
Day,  he  speaks  thus  tenderly  of  his  blessed 
mother : 

Friend  York: — While  I  have  never  met 
you,  and  you  have  never  met  me  or  any  of 
us  knowingly,  yet  I  feel  as  though  I  could 
divide  my  sorrow  by  writing  you  a  few 
lines.  In  the  past  years,  when  I  felt  troubled 
or  sad,  I  could  tell  my  mother,  which 
seemed  to  unload  just  half  of  my  trouble, 
and  she  was  always  very  glad  to  share  in 
our  troubles  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  in  our 
joys.  But  since  Tuesday,  Dec.  19th,  she  has 
not  been  with  us,  for  God  saw  fit  to  take 


her  Home,  where  sickness,  pain  or  death 
will  never  more  reach  her. 

She  told  us  before  going,  that  she  would  ■ 
like  to  stay  with  us  longer,  but  that  if  Ood 
wanted  her  she  was  ready  to  go. 

We  are  all  grown  up,  and  do  not  need  a 
mother  to  supply  us  with  our  daily  bread, 
etc.,  but  yet  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  her  with  us  a  few  more  years. 
We  are  trying  in  this  case,  as  in  manj 
others,  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  yet  it 
seems  a  little  harder  now  than  in  many 
cases,  particularlv  for  my  aged  father,  who. 
is  now  70  years  old. 

But  one  thing  we  are  glad  of,  mother  did 
not  suffer  long.     If  each  of  us  only  can 
truly  say,  when  our  time  comes,  '•I  have 
fought  a  good  fight."  we  have  the  assurance  ^ 
of  meeting  her  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  H  Thies. 

[Yes,  Bro.  Thies,  one  by  one  our  loved 
ones  are  passine  to  the  other  side  of  the 
riveii  ancl  we  aU  will  soon  be  called  to  fol- 
low. Then  *' what  a  meeting  and  a  greet- 
ing" there  will  be  1 

Although  we  are  personally  acquainted 
with  but  few  of  our  readers,  yet  in  their 
sorrows  as  well  as  joys,  we  feel  deeply  in- 
terested, and  wish  to  assure  them  tnat  es- 
pecially in  the  sad  hours  of  bereavement 
they  have  our  sincerest  sympathy.  Surely, 
we  are  only  a  large  family,  and  of  all  folKs 
bee-keepers,  it  seems  to  us,  are  more  inter- 
ested in  each  other's  welfare  than  are  any 
other  class  of  people  on  this  earth.  Ple^e 
remember,  then,  that  the  Bee  Journal  is 
always  ready  to  hear  from  its  large  faraiiy 
of  readers,  and,  whenever  possible,  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  them.— Ed.] 


'^im^^ 


Qneenless  and  BrooiUess  Bees. 

Qaery  905.— If  the  queen  and  all  the  brood 
of  a  colony  were  removed,  1st,  Would  the  bees 
thus  suddenly  deprived,  stay  in  the  hive,  or 
scatter  around?  2.  Would  they  (after  the 
first  two  or  three  days  of  mourning  for  the 
queen)  go  to  work  aud  store  honey  ?— Tenn. 

I  don't  know. — Eugene  Secob. 

They  would  speedily  be  **  no  more." — 
Will  M.  Babnum. 

1.  Most  of  them  would  scatter  around. 
2.  No,  or  very  little<7-DADANT  &  Son. 
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1.  Scatter  more  or  less.  2.  Store 
sone.     Not  profitable. — P.  H.  Elwood. 

1.  Stay  la  the  hfve,  as  a  rule.  2. 
Some,  but  in  a  very  discouraged  way. — 
J.  H.  Larrabke. 

1.  They  would  be  likely  to  scatter 
iroQDd.  2.  It  is  doubtful  If  they  would. 
—J.  M.  Hahbauoh. 

1.  I  tbiuk  they  would  leave,  as  I  have 
seen  swarms  do  in  early  spring  that  had 
DO  queen. — J  as.  A.  Stone. 

They  would  stay  and  work  until  they 
died  of  old  age,  then  the  worms  would 
destroy  the  combs. — E.  France. 

1.  They  will  stay  in  the  hive.  2. 
They  will  store  honey,  but  will  be  rob- 
bed in  a  8hort  time. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  never  tried  this,  and  can  only 
gness  what  would  happen.  Better  try 
it,  and  report  results  in  the  Bee  Joub- 

XAL.— C.  H.    DiBBERN. 

1.  Tbey  would  not  all  abandon  the 
hive  unless  tbey  were  robbed  or  had  no 
boDey.  2.  They  would  not  be  apt  to 
3toi^  much  honey. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I.  Yes,  they  would  stay  at  home.  2. 
Yes,  if  there  was  nectar  to  be  gathered, 
bit  they  would  soon  dwindle  out  in  the 
lorking  season. — Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater. 

1.  They  would  stay.  2.  I  was  not 
iware  that  bees  quit  their  **job,"  and 
wpnt  Into  mourning  for  a  queen.  Mine 
doo't— they  keep  at  work. — A.B.Mason. 

1.  They  would  stay  in  the  hive.  2. 
They  would  go  to  work,  but  not  in  the 
brisk  condition  that  they  would  if  the 
conditions  were  normal. — J. P. H.Brown. 

I.  They  would  stay  in  the  hive.  2. 
They  would  store  honey  tolerably  well, 
uidtbat  without  devoting  even  two  or 
three  days  to  moutning. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  They  would  stick  to  the  hive.  2. 
No,  Ihey  are  hopelessly  queenless,  and 
%em  to  be  wholly  discouraged.  Such  a 
colony  will  do  practically  no  work.— A. 
J.  Cook. 

Bees  without  a  queen,  or  the  means  of 
rearing  one,  are  discouraged,  and  mani- 
fest little  interest  In  life,  knowing  by 
iDsUnct  that  their   ^'•tlme    is  short."— 

Mbs.  L.  HAJiRISON. 

1.  Much  would  depend  ;  they  might 
Bot,  sometimes  they  do  one  thing,  and 
^metlmes  the  other.  2.  I  have  known 
them  to  do  so :  ordinarily  I  do  not  think 
they  would.— J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Sometimes  they  would,  and  some- 
times they  wouldn't.  2.  If  they  staid, 
they  would  use  their  opportunities  for 
storing,  without  waiting  two  or  three 
<^y8  to  mourn. — C.  C.  Miller. 


1.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  any  one  should  treat  a 
colony  of  bees  in  this  way.  2.  I  do  not 
think  they  would.  Try  it,  and  then  you 
will  know.— Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

1.  They  would  stay  In  the  hive,  but 
would  do  little  work,  and  would  rapidly 
dwindle  away.  2.  They  would  get  along 
much  better  If  allowed  some  brood,  or 
even  a  single  queen-cell. — J.  A.  Green. 

1.  They  would  run  all  over  the  hive 
and  fly  around,  looking  for  their  queen, 
or  "scatter  around,"  as  you  put  it.  2. 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  had  the 
queen  been  left  with  them. — G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

1.  They  would  likely  stay,  especially 
If  they  were  Italians.  2.  Yes,  some. 
All  colonies  would  not  act  alike.  Some 
will  not  store  much  honey  even  with  a 
young  queen  in  prospect,  until  they  get 
her ;  others  will  work  well  while  rearing 
a  queen. — S.  I.  Freeborn. 

1.  They  would  probably  stay.  2.  I 
know  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  bee-tree 
was  cut  in  the  early  summer,  the  bees 
were  put  into  a  hive,  but  the  queen  was 
killed.  The  dead  queen  was  suspended 
in  the  hive  against  the  cover.  The  bees 
filled  the  hive  one-third  full  of  comb  and 
honey. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  Some  irritable  bees  will  swarm  out, 
but  they  usually  return  and  assume  the 
same  attitude  of  other  queenless  bees.  2. 
Yes,  they  store  honey,  but  probably  with 
not  as  much  vim  as  with  a  laying  queen, 
but  usually  they  store  more  honey,  as 
none  is  used  in  brood-rearing.  But  some- 
how I  never  did  gain  much  by  caging 
queens  during  a  harvest. — Mrs.  Jennie 
Atchi^ey. 

When  treated  in  this  way  they  show 
great  excitement  for  several  days,  but 
they  will  generally  submit  to  the  inevit- 
able, and  in  some  cases  they  will  store 
honey  rapidly — if  nectar  Is' abundant — 
and  In  other  cases  they  will  do  but  little 
good.  But  if  you  will  give  them  a  bit  of 
comb  containing  young  larvae  to  build 
queeen-cells,  they  will  work  all  right. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 


**Xlie  Hone  J.Bee:  Its  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  is  the 
title  of  the  book  written  by  Thos.  Wm. 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Be4>  Journal.  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  very  interesting.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid ;  or  we  club  it  with  the  Bee  Jouknal 
one  year  for  $1.65.  We  have  only  three  of 
these  books  left. 
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Mailing  Quen-Bees  Long  Distances. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.   A.    PRYAL. 


Although  a  number  of  queeD-breeders 
of  this  couDtry  havo  been  fairly  succcss- 
fnl  in  shipping  queens  to  foreign  lands 
through  the  mails,  still,  a  few  of  these 
breeders,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
have  not  been  favored  with  a  foreign 
order,  have  been  pretty  unlucky  in  send- 
ing queens  across  the  continent  of 
America  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
One  would  think  that  if  a  man  who  has 
been  successful  In  shipping  bees,  say  to 
Australia,  would  also  send  them  every 
time  to  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
without  losing  a  single  bee.  Yet,  such 
is  not  the  fact.  I  have  known  of 
breeders  who  have  sent  their  queens 
almost  everywhere,  but  who  cannot 
send  them  to  California  without  fre- 
quently losing  some. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this,  some 
of  which  I  shall  try  to  tell  about  in  this 
article.  What  I  shall  write  about  will 
be  based  altogether  on  observations  and 
experiments  last  summer.  In  carrying 
on  these  experiments,  I  did  it  nol  only 
for  my  own  benefit,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  queen-breeders  of  the 
country.  It  had  become  annoying  to 
me  to  receive  a  queen  dead,  that  I  was 
hoping  would  come  to  me  alive.  Some- 
times I  would  have  a  colony  to  which  I 
wanted  to  introduce  an  Italian  queen, 
and  expected  one  from  the  East  in  a  few 
days.  I  would,  consequently,  let  this 
colony  remain  queenless,  as  I  hoped  to 
give  them  the  queen  which  I  expected 
in  a  day  or  two.  But  how  provoking  it 
would  be  when  the  queen,  which  was 
expected  with  so  much  anticipation, 
came  to  hand  as  dead  as  dead  could  be. 
This  state  of  affairs  not  only  happened 
once,  but  a  number  of  times.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  a  way  to  get 
queens  to  this  State  alive  every  time, 
that  I  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject.    That  I  learned  something 


of  value,  I  am  satisfied  ;  that  my  experi- 
ments will  be  of  value  to  those  breeders 
who  ship  to  these  distant  parts,  I  also 
hope. 

When  I  would  get  one  of  these  queens 
dead,  I  would  first  look  to  see  if  the  food 
in  the  cage  had  given  out.  In  no  case 
have  I  ever  found  that  the  food  was 
anywhere  near  exhausted  by  the  bees. 
More  often  the  food  would  be  hardly 
consumed ;  sometimes  it  was  so  hard 
that  1  would  not  be  surprised  but  it 
would  have  required  a  good  sized  sledge 
hammer  to  break  the  so-called  candy 
sent  as  food  for  the  poor  bees  to  exist  on 
while  in  transit. 

Then  I  would  look  to  the  ventilation. 
This  I  have  considered  an  important 
thing  in  shipping  queens ;  too  often  the 
shipper  trusts  to  the  ventilation  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  of  the  cages 
he  uses.  For  short  distances,  these  ven- 
tilation holes  made  by  the  manufacturer 
are  quite  sufficient,  but  for  long  dis- 
tances and  through  a  very  hot  country, 
they  are  far  from  being  just  right.  It  is 
well  that  the  maker  does  not  undertake 
to  make  them  as  open  as  a  saw-mill,  foi 
they  would,  in  the  language  of  Bill  Ny^ 
allow  too  much  atmosphere  to  enter 
them.  This  would  not  do  during  tte 
early  or  late  months  of  the  year,  shou'd 
the  breeder  have  occasion  to  ship  At 
those  seasons. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
much  of  the  candy  used  in  the  cages  be- 
comes hard,  is  because  the  wood  of 
which  the  cage  is  made  soaks  up  the 
moisture  of  the  candy  ;  in  other  words, 
the  honey,  of  which  the  candy  is  partly 
composed,  is  absorbed  by  the  wood. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  easily  remedied 
by  coating  the  hole,  where  the  candy  is 
to  be  stored,  with  beeswax  or  paraffine. 
This  should  also  be  done,  as  it  prevents 
the  candy  from  becoming  poisoned  by 
the  wood,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Another  thing  that  I  learned  was  un- 
necessary during  the  heated  term  of  the 
year  was,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  send 
too  many  bees  along  with  the  queen.  I 
have  found  that  some  breeders  will  send 
as  many  as  16  in  a  two-ounce  cage  dur- 
ing July,  when  nine  or  ten  were  plenty 
enough.  One  breeder  had  the  former 
number  In  an  ounce  cage;  it  stood  to 
reason  that  so  many  bees  raised  the 
temperature  In  the  cage  to  a  very  high 
degree  when  the  bees  were  crossing  the 
deserts  where  it  is  naturally  hot.  No 
bees  in  the  world  could  live  through 
such  a  trying  time  as  they  must  neces- 
arlly  be  subjected  to  In  a  small  compart- 
ment where  each  individual  bee  helps  to 
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raise   the    temperature   in    a    climate, 
wbicb,  as  I  have  said,  is  already  too  hot. 

There  is  nothing  so  successful  for 
feeding  bees  for  a  journey  across  the 
United  States  as  soft  candy.  The  softer 
it  is  the  better ;  the  only  trouble  is  that 
we  cannot  use  it  as  soft  as  we  would  like 
t^  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when 
too  soft  It  is  apt  to  run  in  the  cage,  and 
not  only  daub  the  bees,  but  also  the 
mails,  should  any  of  it  get  outside  tbe 
cage,  as  it  will  likely  do  if  the  bees  do 
Qot  eat  it  as  fast  as  it  shifts  about. 
Then,  when  it  is  soft,  there  may  be 
trouble  by  the  bees  that  may  happen  to 
die  during  the  trip,  getting  stuck  in  the 
soft  candy,  so-called.  Should  several 
SQch  dead  bees  get  stuck  at  the  entrance 
to  the  food  compartment,  there  may  be 
I  likelihood  that  the  remaining  live  bees 
may  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  food,  and 
consequently  starve  to  death. 

So,  from  all  these  things,  I  think  that 
while  the  Benton  queen  shippiog-case  is 
a  very  good  one  for  shipping  queens  sev^ 
eral  hundred  miles,  it  will  have  to  be 
modified  «omewhat  for  sending  such  in- 
sects long  distances,  without  making  it 
13  large  as  the  export  cage,  which  I  find 
to  be  a  very  good  cage  to  send  bees  in  to 
even  this  State.  Though  this  last- 
Damed  cage  is  about  the  best  cage  I 
have  seen  for  getting  queens  alive  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  too  large  for 
shipping  dollar  queens  In,  as  the  breeder 
cannot  well  afford  to  pay  the  extra 
postage  and  cost  of  such  cages  just  for 
shipping  a  queen  for  which  he  only  re- 
ceives 100  cents.  And  yet,  considering 
the  fact  that  if  the  queen  is  shipped  in 
ooe  of  the  smaller  cages,  and  she  should 
die  before  she  reaches  the  purchaser, 
the  shipper  would  have  to  replace  her, 
it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for 
the  breeder  to  have  used  a  larger  cage 
in  the  first  instance.  But  as  my  experi- 
ments have  been  directed  toward  using 
as  small  a  cage  as  possible,  and  yet 
lecnre  the  same  results  as  if  a  large 
cage  were  used,  I  shall  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  such  lines,  as,  in  truth,  I 
think  I  have  been  doing. 

North  Temescal,  Calif. 

(Ck^ncluded  next  ireek.) 


The  EjtUilem^  Home  JTonmal,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Bbb  Journal— 
both  together  for  one  year  for  only  fl.65. 
The  first-named  journal  is  the  grandest 
monthly  for  the  home  that  is  published  in 
the  world  to-day.  New  or  old  subscribers 
to  either  journal  can  take  advantage  of  the 
lew  rate  of  $1.65  for  the  two  papers.  This 
after  expiree  on  Feb.  1, 1894.  Send  all  or- 
<ien  to  uie  oflBoeof  the  Bbb  Journal. 


Wintering  Beesj  tHe  Cellar. 

WrUten  for  the  American  BeeJourtuil 

BY  M.    M.   BALDRIDGE. 


On  Dec.  4th  the  thermometers  in  this 
city  said  it  was  from  12^  to  18^  below 
zero.  In  my  bee-cellar,  where  I  have 
28  colonies,  my  thermometer  said  it  was 
44^  above  zero  at  that  time,  and  that  is 
the  lowest  I  have  seen  it  to  this  date 
(Dec.  11th).  The  highest  temperature 
since  Nov.  15th  (the  date  my  bees  were 
put  into  the  cellar),  that  I  have  noticed, 
is  5CP,  but  I  presume  it  has  been  as  high 
as  55^,  and  perhaps  60^.  The  range  of 
temperature  anywhere  between  4CP  and 
60O  is  satisfactory  to  me.  This  will 
make  the  seventh  winter,  I  think,  that  I 
have  used  this  cellar  for  bees,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  lost  a  col- 
ony of  bees  in  it.  I  have  sometimes 
found  in  the  spring,  after  the  bees  have 
been  out-doors  awhile,  one  or  two 
queenless  colonies,  but  that  I  do  not  of 
course  attribute  to  any  fault  with  their 
winter  repository. 

In  placing  ray  bees  in  the  cellar,  I  pre- 
fer to  give  each  hive  some  slight  venti- 
lation at  the  top,  by  raising  the  cover 
the  thickness  of  a  6-penny  wire-nail, 
one  at  each  corner.  I  leave  each  en- 
trance open  tbe  entire  width  of  the  hive. 
No  cloths,  summer  or  winter,  are  used 
on  or  about  my  hives,  as  I  have  no  use 
for  them.  As  before  stated,  I  prefer  to 
lift  up  the  hive-cover  slightly  while  in 
winter  quarters  ;  still,  I  have  some  win- 
ters left  some  of  them  waxed  down,  and 
I  did  not  notice  in  the  spring  but  that 
such  colonies  were  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition, and  with  combs  as  bright  and 
free  from  mold,  as  the  others.  Either 
plan  seems  to  be  all  right,  according  to 
my  experience,  when  the  temperature 
ranges  from  40=^  to  GCP ;  but  perhaps  I 
had  better  add  that  the  air  in  my  cellar 
is  about  as  dry  and  free  from  impuri- 
ties as  the  living  rooms  of  a  house 
should  be. 

There  are  three  windows  to  my  cellar, 
and  these  are  left  open  the  entire  sum- 
mer, and  closed  only  just  prior  to  the 
date  the  bees  are  carried  in.  During 
the  winter  I,  or  some  other  member  of 
my  family,  go  into  the  cellar  almost 
every  day.  The  part  where  the  bees 
are,  is  divided  off  by  a  board  partition, 
but  the  door  that  opens  Into  the  bee- 
room  Is  seldom  shut,  and  then  only  dur- 
ing an  extremely  cold  spell.  I  keep  the 
entire  cellar  dark,  and  never  hesitate  to 
visit  the  bee-room  whenever  I  so  desire, 
as  I  do  not  believe  even   frequent  visits 
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therein  do  a  particle  of  harm.  But  one 
thing  I  seldom  neglect,  which  is,  to  Iceep 
the  dead  bees  swept  up  from  week  to 
week,  and  removed  from  the  cellar.  This 
prevents  tramping  on  them,  and  thereby 
avoids  bad  smells,  or  a  tainted  atmos- 
phere. 

My  hives  while  in  the  cellar  occupy 
but  little  room,  as  they  are  arranged  in 
tiers,  five  colonies  in  each  tier,  and  the 
tier^  not  more  than  six  inches  apart. 
The  bottom  hive  in  each  tier  is  kept 
about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar. 

My  hives  are  the  •*  shallow  things," 
only  seven  inches  deep  inside  the  frames, 
but  I  do  not  see  but  the  bees  winter  as 
well  in  them  as  in  deeper  ones,  side  by 
side,  and,  in  general,  I  think  a  little 
better.  But  were  it  otherwise,  I  should 
prefer  to  use  such  hives  to  deeper  ones, 
and  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  I  have  now  used  the  7-inch 
frames  since  1876,  the  year  I  was  keep- 
ing bees  in  the  city  of  Shreveport,  La., 
and  17  years'  experience  with  them  has 
taught  roe  that,  whether  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  I  would  not  use  a  deeper 
frame.  No,  sir;  not  if  made  a  present 
of  as  many  hives  as  I  might  desire  to 
nse ! 

St.  Charles,  Ills. 


Bees  ImproTing  Ttaelves,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   DR.    E.    QAI.LUP. 


The  second  season  after  moving  to 
Iowa,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Postville 
on  the  stage.  At  Decorah  we  stopped 
for  dinner,  and  to  change  horses.  I  saw 
a  man  in  a  back  yard  all  bundled  and 
tied  up  from  head  to  foot.  As  I  ap- 
proached to  see  what  was  up,  he  ordered 
me  away,  saying  that  I  would  get  stung 
to  death,  etc.  But  seeing  that  he  was 
at  work  with  bees,  I  still  advanced,  but 
he  said  very  excitedly,  **You  foolish 
man  !  I  tell  you  to  keep  away  from  here, 
or  you  will  certainly  get  stung  to  death  1" 
I  remarked  that  bees  very  seldom  stung 
a  fool,  etc. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive §5.00  for  destroying  a  very  power- 
ful colony  that  had  been  in  a  large  hive 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  never 
swarmed,  and  had  become  so  vicious  and 
strong  in  numbers  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

Here  was  the  largest  honey-bees  that 
I  ever  saw,  without  an  exception.  They 
looked  as  though  they  were  »  crpss  be- 


tween a  common  honey-bee  and  a  bum- 
ble-bee— large,  light-grey,  hairy  bees, 
with  quite  a  fiat  and  stubbed  abdomen. 
Their  wings  were  more  like  a  drone  than 
a  worker,  etc.  The  operator  said  that 
they  were  vicious  Italians.  One  thing 
was  certain,  he  went  about  the  opera- 
tion of  destroying  them  in  the  most 
awkward  manner  possible. 

Now,  in  this  case,  and  all  the  cases 
that  I  mentioned  last  .week,  were  where 
bees  had  Improved  themselves,  especially 
in  size  of  colonies,  working  qualities, 
etc.  Thinking  the  matter  over,  and 
dreaming  of  large  bees,  large  hives, 
large  colonies,  etc.,  for  a  long  time,  led 
me  to  get  up  the  large  twin  hive  that 
Mr.  Doolittle  mentions  in  one  of  his 
articles.  My  standard  hive  contained 
12  Gallup  frames.  My  first  large  hive 
contained  4  times  12,  or  48  frames — 24 
in  front,  and  24  In  the  rear.  The  bal- 
lance  of  large  hives  that  I  made  con- 
tained 36  frames — 18  in  each  end.  By 
closing  the  passages  between  the  two 
apartments,  I  could  work  two  colonies 
in  each  hive,  if  my  plan  did  not  work  to 
suit.     But  I  never  worked  two  in  a  hive. 

My  first  and  earliest  natural  swarm  I 
hived  in  the  largest  hive,  confined  them 
to  one  end,  and  used  a  division-board. 
As  soon  as  they  commenced  building 
drone-comb,  I  filled  out  with  ready  made 
worker-comb,  and  just  before  basswood 
bloom,  opened  the  passage-ways,  filled 
up  with  comb,  and  spread  the  brood  one- 
half  in  one  end  and  one-half  in  the 
other.  The  queen  was  from  my  Grimm- 
Hamlin  stock,  and  extra  prolific,  and 
she  spread  herself  grandly  in  the  laying 
business.  We  had  the  best  and  longest 
basswood  bloom  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
took  from  that  hive,  by  extracting  from 
one  end  one  day  and  the  other  end  the 
next  day,  600  pounds  of  honey  in  30 
days— not  by  actual  weight,  but  by 
measure.  It  was  so  thick  and  matured 
that  it  all  candled  in  short  order,  that  I 
took  out  that  season.  I  took  in  all  about 
760  pounds  for  the  season,  besides  what 
was  left  in  the  hive,  and  it  v^s  left  com- 
pletely full.  This  was  all  the  product 
of  the  bees  of  one  queen. 

The  following  season  none  of  my  large 
colonies  swarmed,  but  all  superseded 
their  queens.  Their  queen-cells  were 
extra  large,  and  contained  extra-large 
queens,  with  the  largest  amount  of  royal 
jelly  left  in  the  cells  that  I  had  ever  be- 
fore observed.  Now,  you  had  better  be- 
lieve Gallup  **  hollowed*'  and  swung  his 
old  hat !  He  had  got  a  non-swarmer,  a 
great  honey-ylelder,  etc.  You  could 
hear  him    from    Maine  to  California — 
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through  the  American  Beb  Journal. 
1q  fftcu  they  heard  him  in  Germany. 

Bat  the  third  season  the  colonies  in 
liriDre  hives  were  the  first  to  cast  swarms 
Qearly  3  weeks  earlier  than  those  in  my 
sundard  hives,  and  here  was  another 
dilemma.  The  swarms  were  so  large 
ihat  I  had  to  pile  up  three  standard 
hives  on  top  of  each  other,  in  order  to 
iret  the  bees  all  in. 

The  fourth  season  they  cast  swarms 
again,  but  here  was  another  drawback  : 
the  fall  was  an  extra  open  one,  and  they 
piled  in  so  much  pollen  that  they  nearly 
reined  one-half  the  combs,  and  then 
h&ving  so  much  pollen  they  got  the 
dlftrrhea  before  spring,  and  dwindled 
bsdly.  But  I  demonstrated  one  fact, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  one 
c&a  rear  long-lived  queens  large  and 
prolific ;  also  that  their  workers  are 
longer  lived  than  ordinary,  else  how 
could  all  those  extra-large  colonies  that 
I  have  mentioned,  both  blacks  and  Ital- 
isos,  keep  up  their  extra-large  number 
of  workers  the  entire  year  ? 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  two  %- 
inch  holes  In  the  ends  of  those  hives — 
one  near  each  side  at  the  top,  and  when 
laebees  were  gathering  so  rapidly,  one 
eoald  see  the  stream  in  early  morning 
passing  out  of  those  holes,  thus  demon- 
strating that  evaporation  of  nectar  was 
?oiQg  on  very  rapidly  inside  the  hive. 
Wftter  would  also  be  dripping  from  the 
over  entrances.  We  understand  that  a 
portion  of  that  probably  was  from  the 
breath  of  the  bees. 

Now  we  have  demonstrated,  at  least 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  bees  can 
*eita(nZv  be  improved  under  Judicious 
ind  intelligent  management  instead  of 
nirograding ;  and  the  great  wonder  to 
36  is,  that  they  have  held  their  own  un- 
der the  bad  management  of  as  large  a 
(^roportlon  of  queen -breeders  as  we 
farmer]  y.h  ad. 

Now,  Mr.  White,  your  argument  that 
^be  blacks  are  superior  to  Italians  be- 
ciueone  can  rear  black  bees  from  Ital- 
ans  under  unnatural  and  unfavorable 
C'^Qditions,  is  about  like  the  argument 
of  the  large  queen-breeder  that  I  before 
Bieationed,  who  claimed  that  when  he 
tried  to  rear  queens  from  the  eggs  or 
iu^se  Just  hatched,  many  of  the  larvso 
»^led  up  were  not  larger  than  kernels 
of  wheat.  You  see  that  he  was  rearing 
them  nnder  the  greatest  possible  un- 
l&Torable  and  unnatural  conditions, 
beoce  bis  argument  was  drawn  from 
^9e  premises. 

You  can  readily  see  how  the  old  man 
Sailap  hollowed  and  swung  his  hat  about 
Ms  DOD-swarmer,    etc.,  before  he  was 


**  out  of  the  woods."  No  wonder  that 
bees  are  afraid  to  sting  him  !  I  have 
always  held  that  bees  seldom  sting  a 
fool,  for  that  was  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  that  I  could  give  to  a  majority  of 
people  that  asked  why  they  did  not  sting 
me.  Of  course  I  have  another  reason, 
but  that  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  question,  and 
proves  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of 
questioners. 

By  the  way,  I  am  asked  why,  in  my 
method  of  queen-rearing,  I  kept  the 
colony  five  days  before  giving  the  brood. 
Because  the  bees  were  all  young,  or 
nursing-bees,  and  it  tal<es  'about  that 
time  before  a  sufficient  number  become 
outside  gatherers,  and  we  want  all  the 
favorable  conditions  possible. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Fonl  Brood  and  Its  Propaiation. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  JauimaZ 

BY  RANDOLPH  ORADEN. 


It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  such 
persons  as  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Muth, 
and  others  differing  from  Mr.  McEvoy*s 
treatment  of  foul  brood.  Still,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
Mr.  McEvoy  cannot  cure  foul  brood  by 
his  method,  as  the  word  "  foul "  is  a 
German  word,  and  its  meaning  is  '*  rot- 
ten," and  any  decayed,  dead  brood  may 
be  called  **  foul  brood  ;"  but  I  do  know 
from  experience  that  Mr.  McEvoy's 
method  will  not  cure  the  disease  that  I 
had  to  contend  with  here  .in  Michigan, 
for  hives  and  frames  used'  without  first 
being  disinfected,  would  soon  become 
diseased.  I  have  never  destroyed  any 
hives  or  frames,  but  have  always  kept 
them  in  use  after  being  disinfected. 

Mr.  McEvoy  says  that  frames  are  so 
cheap  that  they  might  as  well  be  burned; 
still,  I  can  disinfect  the  frames  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  nailed  together,  say  noth- 
ing about  the  cost  of  the  frames,  and 
time  and  trouble  in  getting  them  from 
the  factory. 

What  seems  to  me  very  queer  is,  that 
soon  after  my  article  appeared  in  the 
Bee  Journal  about  a  year  ago,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  ask- 
ing for  my  method  of  curing  the  disease, 
as  he  wished  to  bring  it  before  a  meet- 
ing to  be  discussed.  Now,  why  should 
they  want  my  method  when  they  have 
the  discoverers  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
foul  brood  in  their  midst? 

Since  1  discovered  my  method  of  £ur- 
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ing  the  disease,  I  would  not  pay  the 
price  of  a  2-cent  postage  to  know  how 
others  treat  the  disease ;  but,  then,  they 
might  want  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
foul  brood  that  some  bee-keepers  have 
in  their  apiaries  in  the  United  States,  as 
it  appears  from  descriptions  that  the  dis- 
ease that  myself,  Messrs.  Muth,  Hutch- 
inson, and  othei^  have  had  to  contend 
with,  is  d^flPerent  from  that  experienced 
by  some  in  Canada,  that  Mr.  McEvoy 
has  treated  ;  more  so  than  the  difference 
in  the  United  States  basswood  and  Cana- 
dian linden  honey.  The  honey  might  all 
be  acceptable,  but  the  disease  that  I 
have  had  to  battle  with  would  not  yield 
to  any  treatment  that  I  have  seen  made 
public,  not  excepting  Mr.  McEvoy*s. 

Still,  I  saw  in  the  Beb  Joubnal  of 
Sept.  7,  1893,  page  308,  a  challenge  to 
me,  by  which  article  Mr.  McEvoy  does 
me  an  injustice,  in  saying  that  I  warned 
bee-keepers  not  to  be  misled  by  him. 
Now,  if  Mr.  McEvoy  had  not  been  so 
hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  in  misrep- 
resenting my  words*  and  meaning  to  the 
public,  and  had  looked  a  little  more 
carefully  at  my  article,  that  he  referred 
to,  he  would  easily  have  seen  that  I  only 
warned  such  as  had  my  method  (and  not 
the  bee-keepers  at  large)  to  follow  my 
treatment,  and  not  be  misled  by  Mr. 
McEvoy's  article  or  method,  as  I  am 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  success  of 
my  method  of  treatment  as  he  is  in  his, 
no  matter  if  I  am  but  a  wee  bit  of  a  fel- 
low compared  with  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

Now  as  to  the  challenge  :  Does  Mr. 
McEvoy  think  that  I  have  a  foul  brood 
apiary,  or  kind  of  foul  brood  hospital 
here,  so  as  to 'have  a  foul-broody  colony 
whenever  I  wish  ?  If  so,  I  must  answer. 
No,  sir  I  Nor  have  I  seen  any  foul  brood 
in  the  last  two  seasons,  for  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  cleaned  it  out  before  this 
time.  Nor  am  I  able  to  cause  it  (that  is, 
such  as  I  am  writing  about)  with  dead 
brood,  as  I  am  not  writing  about  the 
chilled  or  drowned  foul  brood  of  which 
it  seems  Mr.  McEvoy  speaks,  but  such 
as  I  have  had  in  my  apiary,  and  such  as 
it  appears  that  Messrs.  Muth,  Boot, 
Hutchinson,  and  Mrs.  Atchley  and 
others  have  described ;  but  if  I  had  a 
foul-broody  colony,  or  if  Mr.  McEvoy 
will  wait  until  I  can  get  one,  and  allow 
me  to  amend  the  challenge  as  follows: 
The  $100  each  to  be  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  of  Detroit  or  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  subject  to  withdrawal  upon  the 
decision  of  three  judges  (one  to  be 
selected  by  me,  one  by  Mr.  McEvoy,  and 
the  third  by  the  first  two  appointed), 
thereupon  Mr.  McEvoy  to  come  here, 


and  in  my  presence  treat  a  colony  by  his 
method  as  given  In  the  Amekicak  Bee 
Journal,  without  disinfecting  or  scrap- 
ing or  cleansing  the  hive  In  any  man- 
near,  but  to  put  the  bees  back  into  the 
same  hive  that  they  occupied  when  dis- 
eased— then,  if  after  the  lapse  of  60 
days  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  he  to  take  the  $200;  if  not, 
then  it  is  to  be  given  to  me ;  and  if  he  is 
willing  to  accept  it  in  that  way,  I  will 
let  him  know  when  I  get  or  find  a  foul- 
broody  colony,  as  I  could  not  accept  his 
challenge  in  the  way  he  makes  it,  for 
several  reasons. 

I  said  in  my  former  article,  that  lu  my 
next  I  would  give  the  reason  why  I  do 
not  give  my  method  to  the  bee-papers  to 
be  made  public,  because  when  my  article 
on  that  subject  appeared  In  the  Bbk 
Journal  about  one  year  ago,  I  got  quite 
a  shower  of  letters  of  Inquiries,  the  first 
of  which  I  answered  at  once,  giving  my 
method  as  best  I  could  In  a  hurry  ;  but 
as  each  mail  brought  more  letters,  I  saw 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  answer  all, 
as  some  did  not  inclose  as  much  as  a 
stamp  for  reply.  So  T  thought  I  would 
reply  to  all  in  the  Bbk  Joxtrnal,  but  as 
I  got  my  method  nearly  ready  to  send  to 
the  Bee  Journal,  I  received  three  very 
sharp  letters,  one  of  which  was  very  in- 
sulting, and  the  address  not  properly 
given.  Now,  to  give  my  method  to  such 
as  they  —  no,  sirl  I  thought  I  would 
rather  lose  a  few  dollars,  than  to  let  such 
as  they  have  my  method,  which  cost  me 
so  much  in  bees,  time  and  trouble. 

Still,  many  that  asked  in  good  faith 
must  be  answered,  as  I  have  been  at 
bee-conventions  and  met  many  bee-keep- 
ers, and  always  found  them  the  cream 
of  society,  and  as  every  bee-keeper  in 
the  land  ought  to  have  my  method,  no 
matter  whether  his  bees  have  foul  brood 
or  not,  for  what  Mr.  McEvoy  and  some 
others  caution  bee-keepers  a/;;ainst,  I 
just  recommend,  and  vice  versa.  Still, 
the  Doubting  Thomases  should  not  get 
my  method  to  laugh  at  and  poke  fun  at, 
but  to  such  I  would  say  that  I  am  ready 
to  put  up  $100  or  $150  against  the 
same  amount,  that  if  they  will  send  me 
a  foul-broody  colony  that  has  enough 
bees  left  to  form  an  ordinary  colony  In 
May  or  June,  and  If  after  the  lapse  of 
60  days  I  cannot  return  them  In  a 
strong  dnd  healthy  condition  in  the 
same  hive  and  frames  (hive  to  be  a  sin- 
gle-walled, movable-frame),  then  I  will 
forfeit  the  $200  or  $300 ;  but  if  the 
bees  are  strong  and  healthy,  then  I  am 
to  get  the  money. 

So  I  had  printed  a  very  limited  nnm- 
ber  of  leaflets  containing  my  method, 
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which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
ail  asking  in  good  faith,  but  as  800q  as 
they  are  gone,  or  enough  to  pay  the 
printing  and  expenses,  no  more  will  be 
^ent  GUI  by  me,  as  I  will  give  it  away  to 
be  gffen  as  premiums. 

I  can  agree  quite  well  with  Messrs. 
Muth,  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Atchfey  and 
Dthers,  in  regard  to  the  disease  of  foul 
brood,  except  in  regard  to  its  propaga- 
tion or  spreading.  I  think  they  mostly 
rlaim  that  honey  is  the  medium  through 
Thich  the  disease  (s  spread.  Now  I  have 
eridence  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
lUt  bees  in  robbing  afoul-broody  colony 
^3  not  carry  the  disease  to  their  hives  in 
honey,  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  nuderstood 
&«  saying  that  the  disease  cannot  be  car- 
ried In  honey,  for  honey  that  Is  ex- 
tracted from  foul-broody  combs,  where 
the  foul  matter  is  thrown  out  of  the 
(!3ab  into  the  honey,  for  such  I  have 
G^ver  tried,  for  I  always  boil  and  skim 
it  properly  before  feeding  it  to  the  bees. 

In  regard  to  the  spreading  of  the,  dis- 
ease, my  observations  have  been  such 
tb«  at  times  when  a  foul-broody  colony 
ras  in  my  apiary,  all  hives  or  colouies 
tiiat  stood  near  by  became  affected,  and 
It  other  times  a  strip  or  line  In  a  certain 
direction  from  the  first  affected  colony 
for  some  distance  every  colony  would 
become  affected,  and  at  other  times  It 
voald  be  some  other  direction,  etc., 
while  at  another  time  a  diseased  colony 
may  stand  and  become  quite  rotten,  and 
tio  bad  result  to  other  colonies  near  by, 
vhich  goes  to  show  that  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  what  kind  of  weather  we 
ha?e  when  the  disease  is  in  the  apiary, 
ii  the  odor,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
'Bill  particles  of  the  substance  from 
which  It  arises,  which  Is  driven  out  of 
the  hive  by  the  bees  fanning  at  the  en- 
trance. Should  the  air  be  heavy,  or 
sich  that  when  smoke  comes  from  a 
chimney  it  shoots  upwards  quickly,  the 
disease  does  not  spread  as  fast  as  when 
tte  air  i^  light  so  that  the  smoke  from  a 
chimney  comes  to  the  ground  and  moves 
along  the  ground  slowly,  the  air  carry- 
tog  the  deadly  odor  from  hive  to  hive. 
NofT,  dear  reader,  did  It  ever  occur  to 
Toa  that  this  is  one  way  In  which  the 
disease  spreads  ?  For  when  thoi  air  is 
lighter,  or  the  same  as  the  particles  of 
dUease  or  odor,  it  simply  moves  or  floats 
aroond,  and  woe  be  to  the  hive  or  colony 
that  chances  to  be  in  its  way ! 

Kow  here,  in  regard  to  that  disease,  I 
win  give  some  food  for  thought.  Why 
^  not  such  colonies  of  bees,  that  rob 
loQKbroody  colonies,  always  become 
effected  with  the  disease?  I  Imagine  I 
aear  a  long  list  of  persons  who  answers 


"They  do;"  while  I  say,  emphatically, 
they  do  not ! 

Now,  how  many  have  had  foul  brood 
among  their  bees,  that  had  some  colo- 
nies In  the  swarming  season  that  were 
badly  affected  with  the  disease,  yet 
strong  enough  to  cast  a  swarm,  that 
swarmed  and  were  hived  ?  If  so,  did 
you  watch  for  the  hatching  of  the  first 
brood?  and  was  It  diseased,  or  did  the 
first  brood  hatch  and  appear  healthy  ? 
If  so,  why  was  It  not  diseased,  for  the 
bees  came  from  a  foul-broody  hive  with 
their  honey-sacs  filled  with  the  deadly 
honey  ? 

Now  those  having  my  method  of  curing 
foul  brood,  If  they  will ,  look  over  the 
foregoing  article,  and  at  my  method  of 
treatment,  they  will  easily  see  how  my 
method  originated  with  me,  and  why  I 
recommended  some  things  that  others 
strictly  forbid  ;  also  why  I  say  that  comb 
foundation  made  from  foul-broody 
combs,  as  made  by  the  leading  manu- 
facturers. Is  perfectly  safe  to  use,  unless 
it  Is  exposed  to  the  foul  or  diseased  mat- 
ter, after  It  leaves  the  dipping-tank  at 
the  factory.  . 

Taylor  Ceiltre,  Mich. 
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The  Illinois  State  Conyentloii. 

Reported  f(jT  the  "  American  Bee  Jminial ' 
BY  JA8.    A.    STONE. 


The  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers*  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Springfield  on  Dec.  12 
and  13,  1893.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Pres.  J.  M.  Hambaugh  at 
11  a.m.,  and  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Bates.  Welcome  address  was 
made  by  Gol.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Black. 

The  President  announced  at  this 
point  that  a  recess  would  be  taken  and 
membership  fees  received.  The  con- 
vention then  adjourned  until  1:30  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  meeting  was  again 
called  to  order  by  Pres.  Hambaugh. 

The  President's  address  was  first  In 
order,  which  was  attentlvely-JIstened  to 
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because  of  Its  merits.  The  Secretary's 
and  Treasurer's  reports  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  committee  on  Legislative  Bills  re- 
ported, which  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  discharged. 

The  discussion  on  the  Code  of  Rules 
for  Fairs  was  taken  up,  and,  on  motion, 
action  on  the  same  was  again  postponed 
until  it  should  come  out  in  print  in  our 
forthcoming  Report. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Geo.  P.  Rob- 
bins  on  the  **  Eights  and  Duties  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association." 

Mr.  Becker  spoke  to  quite  a  length, 
and  thought  that  by  some  mode  of  pro- 
cedure we  should  adopt  some  way  of 
finding  out  the  condition  of  our  neigh- 
bors' bees  as  compared  with  our  own,  at 
intervals  during  the  working  season. 

BEES  AND  GBAPBS. 

Mr.  Becker  asked  why  bees  did  not 
work  on  grapes  last  year. 

Mr.  Dadant  answered,  because  the 
dry  weather  did  not  cause  the  grapes  to 
crack,  and  added  that  he  had  starved 
bees  to  death  on  grapes,  and  had,  on  one 
occasion,  pricked  a  pin-hole  in  a  grape, 
and  it  was  the  only  one  on  the  whole 
bunbh  that  was  toucded,  and  that  only 
as  far  in  as  they  could  reach. 

Mr.  Riehl,  of  Alton,  said  that  bees 
could  not  Injure  sound  grapes  or  fruit, 
except  over-ripe  raspberries. 

Mr.  Vandenburg  said  that  bees  cannot 
puncture  grapes — he  was  sure  of  that. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Messrs.  Black, 
Smith  and  Stone. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Hambaugh,  Pofndex- 
ter  and  Draper,  to  formulate  plans  by 
which  a  member's  honey  can  be  put  be- 
fore the  public  as  pure. 

A  motion  prevailed,  that  a  committee 
on  census  be  appointed,  to  decide  the 
best  plan  of  finding  out  the  monthly  con- 
dition of  the  bees  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  Messrs.  Becker,  Smith  and 
Dadant  were  made  such  committee. 

A  committee  on  Congressional  Legis- 
lation was  appointed,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Dadant,  Draper  and  Poindexter. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
8:00  a.m.  the  next  day,  and  that  the 
members  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  the  evening. 

SECOND  DAY. 

At  8:00  o'clock  a.m.  on  Dec.  13th, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  with 
Pres.  Hambaugh  in  the  chair.  The 
Congressional    Committee     reported    a 


1 


resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopt 
ed,  petitioning  Congress  to  make  an<j 
enforce  laws  compelling  those  who  adal 
terate  honey,  to  name  it  with  its  tru< 
name. 

GETTING  APIARIAN  INFORMATION. 

The  committee  on  the  same  reported 
as  follows,  which  was  adopted  as  amend 
ed: 

RetfOlved,  That  on  or  before  the  15tt] 
day  of  May,  July,  September  and  Octo 
ber,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
out  a  return  postal  card  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  requiring 
reports  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  number  of  colonies. 

2nd.  The  prospect  of  a  honey  crop 

3rd.  The  amount  of  honey  gathered 
to  date. 

4th.  Honey  gathered  No.  1  or  not 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of   the  Secretary 
to  send  the  above  report  each  month 
the  bee-papers  for  publication. 

C.  Becker,        ) 

J.  Q.  Smith,       [  Ccmi. 

A.  N.  Draper,  ) 

The  committee  for  the  same  reported 
(and  the  report  was  adopted)  favoring 
an  experimental  station  to  be  conducted 
by  a  person  to  be  named  by  the  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

I  will  say  here  that  the  meetings  in 
session  in  the  State  House  failed  to  get 
the  required  number — 260-:-to  secure 
their  return  one-third  rate.  It  was 
promised  by  the  passenger  agency,  and 
when  they  found  we  were  all  going  t^ 
meet  at  the  same  time,  they  raised  the 
required  number  from  100  to  250.  On 
account  of  their  acts,  the  various  socie- 
ties **  resoluted." 

Resolutions  of  greeting  were  drawn 
by  a  committee  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted,  sending  greetings  to  the  State 
Grange  and  to  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  Messrs.  Black,  Beall  and  Smith. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1894  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

President — Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  of 
Spring. 

Vice-Presidents— -1st,  C.  P.  Dadant,  of 
Hamilton  ;  2nd,  J.  Q.  Smith,  of  Lincoln; 
3rd,  S.  N.  Black,  of  Clayton;  4th,  Mrs. 
L.Harrison,  of  Peoria;  and  5th,  Chas. 
Hertel,  of  Freeburg. 

Secretary — J  as.  A.  Stone,  of  Bradford- 
ton. 

Treasurer — A.   N.   Draper,   of  Upper 

Alton. 

Mr.   Bobbins  ofiPered  a   resolution  of 

I  thanks  (which  was  adopted)  to  the  Le?- 

I  islative    Committee  for  their  conscieD- 
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loQ3  performance  of  the  duties  in- 
rusted  to  them.  On  motion,  it  was 
Died  that  each  member  of  the  associa- 
ion  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
e-iolutlon  of  this  society,  relative  to 
dulteration,  to  their  various  members 
f  Congress,  with  the  solicitation  of 
heir  assistance  in  having  it  enacted  into 
iw. 

Resolutions  of  greeting  were  sent  to 
md  received  from  the  State  Horticul- 
^ral  Society,  and  the  State  Grange,  all 
R  session  in  the  State  House  at  the 
ftme  time. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  read  an  essay  at  the 
irening  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
>x!iety,  on  *'  The  Importance  of  Bees  in 
Horticulture,"  which  was  received  with 
ihe  best  of  feeling  among  the  horticul- 
turists, many  of  whom  are  also  bee- 
£f*epers, 

A  resolution  was  reported  as  follows, 
ind  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Bee^ 
Keepers'  Association  desire  to  return 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  E.  L. 
Merritt,  Chairman  McKinley,  and  others 
In  the  House,  and  Senator  Dunlap  and 
otliers  in  the  Senate,  for  their  valuable 
services  in  obtaining  the  appropriation 
for  the  honey  display  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

The  resolution  of  greeting  from  the 
St* te  Horticultural  Society  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  oar  fellow  co-laborers,  the  mem- 
ber? of  the  Illinois  Bee-Keepers*  Associa- 
tion: 

Bbethren  :— Feeling  that  our  inter- 
^ts  are  identical,  although  we  each  aim 
to  &c-:omplisb  the  same  end  by  different 
iDeang,  you  by  extracting  the  sweets 
from  our  blossoms  ;  we  (while  you  are 
deriving  benefits  from  the  mixing  of  the 
pollen  to  fertilize  and  make  our  trees 
and  plants  fruitful)  expecting  to  derive 
oar  reward  from  the  sale  of  the  beauti- 
ful fruit ;  we  desire  to  extend  to  you  the 
nghthandof  fellowship,  and  wish  you 
saccejs  in  your  effort  to  extend  the  pro- 
GuctioD  of  honey  ;  and  notwithstanding 
tbe  fact  that  your  bees  may  get  their 
b*^8  together  and  plot  for  ihe  eating 
^f  our  grapes  and  other  fruits,  yet  we 
>^ill  have  faith  in  the  utility  of  the  little 
t««  as  a  helper  to  the  fruit-grower,  and 
*dmire  her  industrious  and  business 
habits.  Henbt  Augustine,  Pres. 

H.  M.  Dunlap,  Sec, 

RKPOBTS  OF  BEE-KEEPERS. 

C.  P.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton—Number 
of  colonies,  350 ;  increase,  30;  honey 
produced,  400  pounds  of  honey-dew  and 


500  pounds  of  Spanish-needle  honey. 
Bees  in  good  condition  for  winter, 
packed  out-of-doors. 

Geo.  Poindexter,  of  Kenney — Number 
of  colonies,  90  ;  increase,  3.  Amount 
of  honey  obtained,  2,000  pounds  of 
clover,  and  800  pounds  of  extracted  fall 
honey.  Bees  wintered  in  the  cellar,  and 
are  in  good  condition  now.  He  clips  the 
queen's  wings  to  prevent  swarming,  and 
believes  in  ventilation  to  induce  the  bees 
to  work  in  the  supers. 

A.  N.  Draper,  of  Upper  Alton,  had 
about  300  colonies  in  the  spring,  and 
sold  60  colonies,  with  no  increase  dur- 
ing the  season.  He  had  about  enough 
honey  to  winter  the  bees  out-of-doors, 
packed  in  furest  leaves.  His  bees  are 
kept  in  four  apiaries.  He  says  that 
white  clover  was  a  failure  this  year.  He 
prevents  swarming  by  having  large 
hives,  and  plenty  of  ventilation.  He 
harvested  the  most  honey  from  aspara- 
gus, of  which  there  are  a  hundred  acres 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  honey  is  of 
poor  quality. 

Chas.  Becker,  of  Pleasant  Plains,  had 
53  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  increased 
to  62.  He  took  about  700  pounds  of 
honey.  The  bees  are  in  good  condition 
for  winter.  He  grows  small  fruit  in 
connection  with  bee-keeping.  For  ex- 
tracting he  uses  three  sets  of  full  frames 
— supers  full  of  comb  to  each  hive.  In- 
duces the  bees  to  go  into  the  supers  by 
placing  partly-filled  sections  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  supers.  He  raises  the  hives 
from  the  bottom-board  during  the 
swarming  season,  and  thinks  It  prevents 
swarming,  and  induces  the  bees  to  work 
in  the  supers. 

J.  Q.  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  had  53  colo- 
nies in  the  Spring.  Increase  23.  He 
had  no  honey  until  August,  except 
honey-dew,  which  he  fed  to  the  young 
swarms.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
he  got  1,800  pounds  of  fair  fall  honey, 
principally  heart*s-ease  and  sweet  clover, 
with  Spanish-needle  at  the  last.  He 
wintered  his  bees  on  the  summer  stands, 
packing  the  top  with  leaves,  and  no  pro- 
tection on  the  sides. 

Geo.  F.  Robbins,  of  Mechanicsburg, 
had  60  colonies,  spring  count,  and  in- 
creased to  80.  He  produced  1,100 
pounds  of  honey,  half  comb  and  half 
extracted.  There  was  some  honey-dew, 
and  the  balance  heart's-ease  and  Span- 
ish-needle. Bees  are  in  good  condition 
for  wintering  out-of-doors.  He  covers 
the  brood-frames  for  winter  with  honey- 
boards  made  of  cheap  lumber  and  bur- 
lap, with  chaff  or  leaves  above.  He 
covers  some  of  the  smaller  Mves  wilh 
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larger  ones,  and  fills  the  space  with 
leaves. 

Mr.  Black  asked  Mr.  Dadant  if  spring 
stimulating  paid.  Answer — If  properly 
done,  it  may  pay.  He  used  to  practice 
it  when  they  did  their  own  work,  but 
quit  it  when  they  began  to  hire.  Mr. 
Dadant  thought  that  bees  wintered,  and 
also  went  through  the  spring,  better  in 
the  sun  than  in  the  shade.  He  thinks 
the  chaff  hive  a  failure. 

C.  M.  Beall,  of  Clayton,  had  10  colo- 
nies in  the  spring,  and  no  increase.  He 
had  no  honey  except  150  pounds  of 
honey-dew.  The  bees  were  in  good  con- 
dition for  wintering  in  the  cellar.  He 
has  no  winter  loss  In  the  cellar. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  of  Spring,  had  115 
colonies  in  the  spring,  and  increased  to 
120.  He  produced  1,000  pounds  of 
extracted — half  honey-dew  and  clover 
mixed,  the  balance  Spanish-needle  of 
superior  quality.  His  bees  were  in  good 
condition  for  wintering,  partly  in  the 
cellar  and  partly  on  the  summer  stands. 
He  removes  the  honey-board  for  cellar 
wintering  and  replaces  it  with  a  venti- 
lator, giving  air  at  the  top. 

S.  N.  Black,  of  Clayton,  had  37  colo- 
nies in  the  spring,  and  44  now.  He  pro- 
duced 150  pounds  of  mainly  white 
clover,  buckwheat  and  heart's-ease 
honey.  Bees  were  in  fair  condition  for 
wintering.  He  has  but  little  loss  ei|.her 
In  cellar  or  out-door  wintering.  He  ex- 
pected to  put  them  into  the  cellar  this 
winter. 

On  motion  by  A.  N.  Draper,  Article  5 
of  the  By-Laws  was  amended,  changing 
the  words  **  Upon  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee," to  **  Upon  an  order  signed  by 
the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary."  Carried  by  a  two- thirds  vote. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine 
die.  Jas.  a.  Stone,  Sec, 


**A    modem   Bee-Farm   and   Its 

Economic  Management, ''  is  the  title  of  a 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-culture,  by 
Mr.  S.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  6%x8X 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages, 
nicely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  It 
shows  "  how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  hecdth-giving 
pursuit ;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  how 
profits  may  be  "  made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  also 
other  uses ;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  a 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  post- 
paid, from  this  office,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed  with 
the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 


Only  a  bee ! 
Only  a  bee,  as  it  flew  through  the  air,  I 

And  tried  to  hum  the  sweet  elfin  air. 

Only  a  bee ! 
Only  a  bee,  and  yet  when  it  stings. 
The  air  with  loud  cries  of  pain  loudly  rings. 

Only  a  boy  I  | 

Only  a  boy,  on  mischief  bent, 
Only  a  boy  who  was  not  content. 

Only  a  grave ! 
Only  a  grave  on  yonder  hill, 
Contains  a  corpse  both  cold  and  still. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  '^poem  "  must 
have  thought  himself  funny ;  to  The  Stinger 
he  was  a— I  don't  think  I  shall  say  fool  uiis 
time,  but  I  hope  the  next  time  he  tries  his 
hand  at  rhyming,  he  will  give  us  something 
with  more  sense  in  it.  No  bee  has  yet 
driven  a  boy  into  an  untimely  grave ;  the 
boy  of  these  times  cannot  be  killed  so  easily 
as  the  writer  of  the  above  lines  would  seem 
to  imply. 

However,  The  Stinger  would  say  to  all 
boys  bent  on  teasing  the  bees :  Keep  away 
from  the  dear  little  insects  until  after  they 
are  fed,  or  they  might  hurt  you. 

In  casually  looking  through  the  November 
number  of  the  Reinew,  I  saw  the  name  of  Mr. 
H.  A.  Burch  mentioned  along  with  that  of 
James  Heddon.  I  remember  the  time  when 
the  name  of  Mr.  Burch  figured  quite  prom- 
inently in  the  pages  of  our  bee-papers.  It 
was  he,  I  believe,  who  used  to  furnish  the 
delightful  series  of  ^'  Walks  and  Talks  "  for 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  old  Bee-Keeper»- 
Magazine. 

These  "Walks  and  Talks,"  with  some 
other  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Magazine^ 
gave  it  a  tone  that  I  do  not  find  in  any  of 
the  bee-publications  of  this  later  day,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  It  seems,  that  although  we 
have  some  very  good  writers  on  apiculture 
pure  and  simple,  still  we  have  none  of  those 
classic  writers  of  a  number  of  years  ago. 
My  taste  may  be  somewhat  vitiated,  and  I 
am  unable  to  recognize  the  beauty  of  style 
of  the  leaders  in  apicultural  literature  of 
the  present  time. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  the  same 
James  Heddon  that  I  just  referred  to,  tiiat 
found  fault  with  the  writings  of  "those 
literary  fellows."  Tet  it  is  this  same  critic 
who  has  secured  no  less  a  writer  than  the 
Mr.  Burch  I  have  mentioned  above,  to  as 
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sist  Mm  in  buildiog  np  his  (Heddon's)  news- 
paper. WhUe  complimenting  Mr.  H.  on 
his  good  taste  in  securing  such  an  eminent 
writer  as  Mr.  Bnrch,  I  must  say  that  he 
vas  a  little  too  severe  on  a  class  of  writers 
who  did  much  to  make  apiculture  what  it 
is  to-day. 

It  was  such  *-  literary  fellows  "  as  Lang- 
^troth  and  others  who  did  much  to  give  us 
^me  books  on  bees  that  rank  high  as  liter- 
ary productions. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Heddon 
did  not  really  intend  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  writers  l£ke  those  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, but  he  wanted  to  head  of  such  writers 
35  the  Rambler  and  the  Somnambulist.  It 
was  these,  an(}  nothing  more ! 

The  Stinger  is  not  very  well  disposed 
toward  those  Wople  who  have  the  running 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in 
the  United  States.  He  believes  that  these 
iScations  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  man- 
a^  by  persons  who  are  not  in  all  cases 
fltted  for  the  places  they  are  assigned  to. 
There  is  a  good  deaf  of  humbuggery  about 
these  matters;  it  is  too  often  uiat  they  are 
Q%d  to  give  some  political  fellow  a  berth 
where  he  can  draw  down  a  good  salary. 

What  I  would  like  to  see,  is  some  way  of 
makmg  these  Stations  more  useful  than 
they  now  are.  Not  all  the  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  them  are  competent  to  fulfil  the 
•iaties  assigned  them. 

A  correspondent  writes  saying  he  was  in 
iiopes  The  Stinger  would  be  put  mto  winter 
quarters  and  not  taken  out  again  untU  the 
^ring.  The  Stinger  thanks  the  aforesaid 
(^rrespondent,  and  would  say  that  he  re- 
grets that  the  witless  correspondent  did  not 
^gn  bis  name  to  the  letter,  that  I  might 
F«y  my  respects  to  him  in  a  way  that 
would  make  him  sorry  for  his  impertinence. 

The  Stineer  is  not  the  kind  of  a  bear  that 
^  to  seek  some  den  during  the  winter 
months ;  nor  is  he  exactly  like  the  bee  that 
tas  the  misfortune  of  living  in  a  cold  clime. 
The  Stinger  is  out  every  day  in  the  year, 
Mid  if  he  does  not  come  your  way  often,  do 
not  feel  you  have  escaped  a  pestilence.  It 
is  generally  the  man  with  a  guilty  con- 
ijcience  that  fears  to  have  his  misdeeds 
ventilated. 

A  correspondent  has  written  me  to  know 
what  he  should  do  with  his  surplus  honey. 
The  way  I  do  when  there  is  any  surplus 
honey  in  our  house,  after  we  have  brought 
borne  a  jar  of  honey,  and  it  is  not  all  con- 
somed  at  the  first  meal,  is  to  put  it  aside 
until  the  next  meal,  when  the  surplus  will 
sarely  disappear. 

Never  kick  a  hive  of  bees  when  you  are 
down ;  wait  until  you  are  up  and  can  run 

away. 

Why  is  killiifg  bees  like  a  confession  ? 
Becaose  you  unbuzz  'em. — Ihc. 


^^tr  Do  not  write  anything  for  oublication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  witb  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Wintering  Finely— The  Stinger. 

The  bees  are  wintering  finely  so  far. 
Ther  had  a  good  cleansing  fiight  on  Dec. 
23rd  and  34tb.  Last  year  was  a  very  poor 
one  for  honey  here,  on  account  of  the 
severe  drouth,  but  we  hope  for  a  boomer 
next  year. 

Say,  do  not  let  "The  Stinger  "  sting  so 
hard.  He  might  lose  his  sting,  and  die  like 
the  bees.  G.  E.  Nelson. 

Bishop  Hill,  nis.,  Dec.  80,  1893. 


Bees  Did  Fairly  Well. 

Bees  did  fairly  well  here  the  past  season. 
The  bees  in  this  neighborhood  are  nearly 
all  blacks,  and  are  mostly  kept  in  round 
and  box  hives,  and  but  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them.  Mine  are  Italians  and 
hybrids,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter. I  am  well  pleased  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  A.  T.  Mull. 

Knob  Creek,  N.  C,  Dec.  12,  1893. 


Cherokee  Strip  No  Good  for  Bees. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Farmersvilie,  Mo.,   that  I  am  well  ac- 

auainted  with  the  Cherokee  Strip  south  of 
[unnewell,  Kans.,  and  I  have  kept  bees 
here  (due  south  of  his  location  about  60 
miles)  for  the  last  three  years,  and  although 
I  have  a  better  location  for  bees,  my  bees 
haven't  made  their  own  living,  nor  do  I 
think  they  wUl  more  than  one  year  in  five, 
and  my  advice  to  all  Strip  settlers  is,  to  let 
bee-keeping  for  profit  severelv  alone  for 
the  present.  Rufus  Williams. 

Crescent  City,  Okla.  Ter.,  Dec.  25.  1893. 


Had  a  Good  Flight — Late  Introducing. 

Bees  had  a  good  fiight  on  Dec.  11th.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day.  and  they  enjoyed  it  to 
its  fullest  extent.  They  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  winter,  after  some  feeding.  I  will 
remove  to  my  own  place  in  the  spring.  It 
is  a  40-acre  farm,  in  a  tolerably  good  bee- 
locality.  I  will  then  make  bee-keeping  my 
main  pursuit. 

I  got  a  queen  from  Texas  when  the  ice 
was  an  inch  thick  here ;    there  was  not  a 
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dead  bee  in  the  cage,  and  I  introduced  her 
safely  while  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
20  to  25  degrees  above  zero. 

I  have  Italianized  nearly  all  my  bees,  and 
won't  I  just  enjoy  manipulating  those  yel- 
low beauties  next  spring  ?  If  any  of  the 
bee-keeping  friends  will  do  us  the  favor  to 
call  at  Crystal  Spring  Farm  Apiary,  they 
will  be  most  cordially  welcomed. 

Edw.  Smith. 

Carpenter,  111.,  Dec.  15,  1893. 


Got  Honey  of  Fine  Quality. 

One  of  my  bee-friends  calls  on  me  very 
often  for  instructions.  His  apiary  is  on 
the  roof  of  his  building.  We  nad  a  good 
honey  season.  We  have  had  a  very  fine 
quality  of  honey  in  this  locality,  no  dark 
honey  at  all.  My  bees  gave  me  a  better 
average  per  colony  than  any  that  I  have 
heard  from.  I  guess  I  have  read  every 
word  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  this 
far,  and  have  found  some  interesting 
points.  Some  are  not  in  accordance  with 
my  experience,  though.         J.  H.  Brown. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Did  Very  Little  the  Past  Season. 

My  bees  did  very  little  this  year.  I  got 
about  30  pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony. 
I  had  two  colonies  of  Italians,  and  they  did 
nothing  in  the  supers,  nor  did  they  swarm. 
They  are  the  meanest  things  to  rob  I  ever 
saw.  They  kept  me  in '*  hot  water"  all 
summer.  I  am  tired  of  the  yellow  rascals. 
Bees  didn't  work  any  on  white  clover,  and 
very  little  on  buckwheat.  The  season  was 
very  dry  here.  I  had  some  Alsike  clover, 
and  the  bees  worked  on  that  for  about  three 
weeks.  S.  M.  Robertson. 

Grey  Eagle,  Maine,' Dec.  23,  1893. 


Inventing  New  Things — A  Frame. 

I  read  Query  892.  and  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  answer^  given  by  the 
25  expert  apiarists ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  that 
the  great  majority  have  not  yet  out-lived 
their  day.  The  answers  of  some  of  them 
sound  like  the  arguments  that  I  heard  of- 
fered by  old  men  (when  I  was  a  very  small 
boy)  against  the  introduction  and  use  of 
the  double-shovel  plow,  and  the  reaping 
and  mowing  machines,  etc.  Yet  those  that 
were  satisfied  with  the  utensils  then  in  use, 
soon  fell  in  line,  and  were  as  loud  in  prais- 
ing the  new  as  they  had  been  in  condemn- 
ing them.  But  we  have  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  a  great  many  bee-hives  and  other 
fixtures  patented  that  have  proven  to  be 
detrimental,  or  an  out-right  humbug,  and, 
after  all,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  inventor  to  in  vent,  that 
will  be  as  useful  as  anything  now  in  use. 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  frames  now 
in  use;  each  one  has  its  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties, according  to  the  way  it  is  used.  Having 
this  in  view,  last  spring  I  invented  a  frame 
that  will  always  han^  perpendicularly,  re- 
gardless of  the  position  of  the  hive ;  will 


never  warp  or  sag,  and  cannot  be  eaten  by 
the  moth-worms.  The  queen  cannot  hide 
on  it  anywhere.  It  will  last  a  lifetime,  and 
then  will  be  just  as  good  as  new.  It  can  be 
used  with  or  without  comb  foundation,  the 
same  as  any  other  frame.  I  tested  nine  of 
these  frames  the  past  summer,  and  got  nice, 
straight  combs,  with  the  center  of  the 
comb  on  the  center  of  the  frame  all  the 
way  around.  I  have  extracted  7}4  pounds 
of  honey  from  one  frame.     The  summer 

Sroblem  has  been  solved  to  my  satisfaction, 
[ow  if  the  bees  winter  on  these  frames  all 
right,  and  I  think  they  will,  then  I  will  ap- 
ply for  a  patent.  I  pack  the  hives  in  chafF 
under  sheds  14  feet  long,  with  nine  hives  in 
each  shed.  W.  H.  Bdrkey. 


Very  Mild  Winter  So  Far. 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild  so  far. 
and  bees  are  in  fine  condition.  We  expect 
a  fine  spring  crop  of  honey,  as  we  have  nad 
some  nice  rains  of  late.  We  have  bad 
hardly  any  ice  yet,  and  the  bees  fly  freely 
almost  every  day.  W.  H.  White. 

Deport,  Tex.,  Dec.  22,  1893. 


How  I  Managed  the  Bees. 

I  put  my  bees  on  the  summer  stands  on 
AprU  2,  1893,  and  found  them  in  bad  condi- 
tion. I  had  to  move  them  about  12  miles 
over  the  rough  roads,  and  that  didn*t  help 
them.  We  had  a  cold,  wet  spring,  and  the 
queens  kept  dying.  I  tried  to  rear  some 
queens,  but  when  they  would  fiy  out  to  get 
mated,  it  was  so  cold  and  wet  that  they 
never  returned.  I  sent  to  Illinois  for  some 
queens,  but  they  reported  the  same  r^ults, 
and  my  colonies  kept  dwindling  down,  till 
out  of  35  I  lost  all  but  19.  and  they  were 
weak.  I  covered  the  hives  at  night  with 
old  carpet,  and  put  boards  around  them, 
and  in  the  daytime  I  removed  them  to  dry 
the  hives.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled 
weather,  and  they  commenced  gathering 
honey,  I  opened  the  hives,  spread  the  brood- 
nest,  and  put  in  one  frame  between.  1 
waited  a  few  days,  and  spread  again,  and 
this  time  put  in  two  frames  between.  My 
hives  being  10-frame  Langstroth,  that 
makes  5  frames  of  brood  that  we  have. 

I  waited  a  few  days  and  spread  again, 
this  time  I  put  3  frames  in  between,  and 
that  made  8  frames  of  brood.  I  waited  a 
few  days  longer,  then  I  put  on  a  top  hive, 
took  out  5  frames  of  brood  from  the  lower 
hive,  and  put  in  the  upper  hive.  I  put  in 
empty  comb  below  in  their  place,  and  filled 
the  balance  of  the  top  hive  with  empty 
comb.  I  waited  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  took  another  hive,  put  in  5  or  6  frames 
of  brood  from  the  lower  hive,  and  filled  in 
with  empty  combs  as  before,  and  took  the 
top  hive  and  raised  it.  setting  this  empty 
one  under  it.  I  waited  a  few  days,  then  I 
extracted  from  the  top  hive,  and  raised  the 
lower  one  and  put  the  top  one  under  it. 

I  run  my  hives  three  stories  high,  and 
this  way  I  had  as  high  as  20  frames  of 
brood  in  one  hive. 

We  had  a  splendid  white  clover  flow,  bat 
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BsToood  did  not  amount  to  much— it  was 
bo  vet  in  tfae  forepart  of  the  season,  but  it 
anMd  dry  in  the  after  part,  and  the  blos- 
«cs  dried  it  up.  We  got  no  fall  flow  on 
Bwmt  of  the  dronth. 

I  extracted  3.500  pounds  of  honey  by  the 
ibcre  method,  and  didn't  have  a  swarm.  I 
'i^  the  brood-nest  disturbed,  and  gave 
htm  plenty  of  room,  and  oh.  what  strong 
i'mies!  I  had  to  raise  my  hives  and  slip 
ici  blocks  under  the  covers  to  let  the  bees 
itt»  in  and  out. 

il>oat  the  first  of  the  second  week  of  bass- 
lood  I  eommeneed  to  make  nuclei.  First 
&}ftde  one  of  my  strong  golden  Italian  col- 
cie>  qoeenless.  and  let  them  rear  queens ; 
'ten  they  were  abodt  ready  to  hatch,  I 
^led  the  nuclei.  1  went  to'a  colony  and 
Kkoat2  frames  of  hatching  brood,  and 
f«  into  a  bive.  I  put  in  one  empty  frame 
tad  took  out  some  frames  of  bees  just 
at4)€d.  from  the  mother  colony,  and 
i(»k  ail  in  the  nucleus.  The  reason  I  took 
^flag  bees  was,  they  will  stav,  but  old  bees 
rj]  io  back.  I  waited  a  few  days  and 
9^  them  two  more  frames  of  brood. 
r:rw  days  after  I  formed  the  nucleus.  I 
^4  a  qaeen-cell  from  the  colony  I  made 
pfrj&less.  Now  my  colony  is  completed. 
Eithip  way  I  wasn't  bothered  with  swarm- 
hi  and  increased  from  19  colonies  to  50 — 
kii  rood,  strong  colonies,  and  took  8,500 
P*Bisof  nice,  white  honey. 

John  Boogs. 

Cwfliovia.  Wis.,  Oct.  28, 1893. 


Very  Light  Crop — A  Hive-Cover. 

Ky  honey  crop  was  very  light  the  past 
*»ti*m.  being  only  250  pounds,  but  it  does 
-<dacourafi:e  me.  I  have  30  colonies  in 
iw  condition  for  winter. 

I**Dd  a  model  of  a  hive<?over  that  I  like 
''7  mocb.  and  all  bee-keepers  who  have 
--tit think  it  is  good.  The  zinc  is  crimped 
"er  at  each  end  }^  of  an  inch.  It  makes  a 
^Ugbt  cover — weight  4Jo'  pounds,  and  it 
'^tricUy  water  proof. 

I  will  give  a  short  description  of  the  hive- 
•^y^.  I  call  it  *•  The  Favorite."  The  zinc 
''^£21  5-16  inches ;  the  ends  of  the  wood 
t^e  are  4i^xl4S^;  sides,  20  5-1 6x2 ^^ 
t*»;  thickness  of  lumber,  X  inch.  Ship- 
'*!  all  around  %^  inch  deep,  which  makes 
a  Up  on  the  hive  so  the  wind  will  not  blow 
5<  and  it  will  not  leak.  This  size  is  for 
"^ frame  hives.  Simplicity  style,  but  it  can 
*™ttofit  any  size  hive.  I  think  this 
^^'erwUlsnit  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer,  as  he  likes 
•  ^pry  light  one.  If  I  have  not  made  it 
I  aia,  I  will  try  again  later. 

J.  E.  Enyakt. 

McFall,  Mo.,  Nov.  30,  1893. 


*^«>ther  "Bee  in  the  Ear." 

Twtaccconntof  the  editor  of  the  Pro- 
^*»^  bw-Keeper  having  trouble  with  a 
^  in  his  ear  (page  649),  sent  a  convulsive 
•bidder  over  me.  Three  years  ago,  while 
'*j<iang  in  the  apiary,  a  few  bees  got  Inside 
•^aivTeil.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them 
"'W  one  started  with  a  firm  determination 


to  go  through  my  head  by  way  of  my  ears. 
Just  how  near  she  succeeded  I  would  not 
like  to  say,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  ac- 
complished half  her  journey,  and  was  still 
going  further.  Well,  to  say  I  was  scared 
the  worst  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  is  putting 
it  mildly.  When  I  tell  you  I  take  delight 
in  robbing  ordinary  yellow  iackets'  nests 
with  my  naked  hands  in  the  nayfield,  with 
a  crowd  of  men  looking  on  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, you  will  know  I  am  not  very  timid 
around  bees,  either. 

My  first  thoughts  were  to  run  to  the 
house,  but  I  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
I  realized  that  I  would  not  be  any  better  oflP 
there,  as  my  wife  and  family  have  never 
materialized  yet.  As  a  last  resort  I  turned 
the  smoker  in  my  ear  full  blast,  and  the  bee 
came  out.  or  I  believe  I  would  not  be  here 
to  tell  the  story. 

No  person  has  any  idea  of  the  great  ter- 
ror it  brings  over  one.  without  a  trial.  Who 
will  be  first  among  the  many  bee-keepers, 
to  bring  forth  an  invention  to  slip  over  the 
ears,  having  a  screen  in  order  to  not  inter- 
fere with  the  hearing  ?  I  will  give  up  all 
my  part,  and  only  ask  that  the  inventor 
deal  liberally  with  his  customers. 

Lockwood,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  Andbe. 


Look  Before  You  Leap. 

This  is  the  leisure  season,  and  people 
gather  around  the  warm  stove  to  "cuss  '* 
and  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
different  sections  of  our  great  country, 
some  favoring  one  State  and  some  another, 
some  favoring  'South,  some  East  and  West 
— any  place  but  cold  Minnesota.  I  spoke 
of  Texas.  One  of  our  townsmen  spoke  in 
regard  to  Texas,  something  after  this  style: 
You  don't  know  what  you  (as  a  Northerner) 
are  talking  about.  Just  after  the  War 
closed,  there  were  eleven  families  that  left 
Osakis  for  Sherman.  Tex.,  and  all  came 
back  that  could.  I  tell  you  a  person  from 
the  North  has  no  business  down  their.  I 
left  here  in  January,  and  got  back  in  June, 
and  I  have  located  on  a  farm   here  for  life. 

The  cemetery  at  Sherman  has  three  little 
graves  marking  the  resting-place  of  our 
three  little  children,  all  being  taken  from 
us  in  three  weeks.  My  wife  being  sick,  she 
thought  it  advisable  to  go  North  again ;  she 
barely  survived  to  get  back,  but  soon  re- 
covered, and  three  more  children  blessed 
our  home,  which  are  with  us,  plump  and 
healthy;  while  children  in  the  extreme 
South  resemble  calves  reared  on  "skim- 
milk."  W.  T. 

Osakis,  Minn.,  Nov.  29,  1893. 


Extracted  Honey  for  Farmers,  Etc. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  poorest 
of  all  the  poor  years  of  the  past,  in  my 
locality.  The  bees  were  so  weak  from  poor 
wintering,  and  the  cold,  wet,  backward 
spring  made  it  impossible  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  harvest  from  clover.  The  flow  from 
clover  was  very  good ;  basswood  was  only 
fair,  the  bloom  not  being  very  profuse.  At 
the  close  of  the  basswood  season  a  long  and 
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protracted  drouth  set  in,  which  "  done  up  " 
everything  brown.  Bees  here  are  very 
light  in  stores. 

1  worked  a  part  of  my  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted honey  the  pfist  season.  I  used  up 
all  my  empty  combs  that  were  vacated  the 
past  winter  and  spring.  It  was  my  first 
experience  with  extracted  honey.  I  think 
it  IS  just  the  way  when  the  bees  are  not  up 
to  the  required  pressure  for  comb  honey. 
If  the  farmers  who  keep  bees  would  use  the 
extractor,  and  give  their  bees  plenty  of 
combs  at  the  right  time,  they  would  get 
more  from  their  bees  than  they  do.  It  re- 
quires a  specialist  to  make  a  success  at 
comb  honey. 

My  best  colony  gave  me  150  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  and  my  average  of  comb 
and  extracted  was  about  20  pounds  per  col- 
ony, spring  coimt.  The  increase  was  about 
25  per  cent. 

I  have  some  of  the  extra-light  colored 
bees,  and  I  like  them.  My  queens  are  pro- 
lific, their  colonies  are  just  as  populous  as 
any  of  mv  dark  ones — they  are  rustlers  to 
work.  If  honey  is  left  exposed,  they  will 
find  it  first,  and  get  the  lion^s  share,  too.  I 
think  they  are  just  a  little  inclined  to  steal 
from  the  blacKS.  They  are  very  easy  to 
handle,  stick  right  to  the  combs,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  robbers.  If  they  prove  to 
be  hardy  to  winter,  I  will  requeen  all  my 
colonies  in  the  spring. 

C.  P.  McKlNNON. 

Bangor,  Iowa,  Nov.  80,  1893. 


A  Begriimer  65  Years  Old. 

I  am  65  years  old,  though  a  young  bee- 
keeper, and  have  never  happened  to  be 
where  many  bees  were  kept.  1  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  bad  luck  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  had  my  safe  blown  open,  and 
robbed  of  nearly  $3,000  of  the  town's 
money,  which  used  me  up  financially.  But 
I  believe  my  little  busy  bees  are  going  to 
help  me  out  soon. 

I  traded  my  watch,  last  winter,  for  3  col- 
onies of  bees,  and  I  think  they  have  done 
well  this  season.  After  cleaning  the  sec- 
tions and  sorting  the  partly-filled  ones,  I 
had  330  sections  of  honey,  7  new  colonies  of 
bees,  making  me  10  to  put  into  winter 
quarters  on  Nov.  25th,  with  plenty  of  honey 
to  winter,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
colony  that  I  fed  for  a  week ;  it  had  not 
very  many  bees,  but  it  may  come  out  all 
right  in  the  spring. 

I  think  the  above  is  doing  pretty  well  for 
a  greenhorn ;  and  I  also  think  I  should  have 
made  a  grand  failure  of  bee-keeping  if  I 
had  not  subscribed  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  I  traded  for  the  bees  last  winter 
— about  a  year  ago — and  subscribed  for  the 
Bee  Joubnal,  and  became  a  little  posted 
by  spring.  It  paid  me  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  price.  I  wish 
we  had  another  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley  here 
in  the  northwest.         Daniel  Smethurst. 

Seneca,  Wis..  Dec.  4, 1893. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  62. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  Qnotatioiisr 

Rules  for  Grading:. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  Ameiican  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  in  Washington,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to 
these  rules: 

Fancy.— AH  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  at* 
tacbed  to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb 
unsoiled  by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise;  ail  tbe 
cells  sealed  except  tbe  row  of  cells  next  the 
wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs 
uneven  or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom, 
or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed:  both  wood 
and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  othe^ 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classi- 
fied according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white, 
amber  and  dark.  That  Is,  there  will  be  *'  fan- 
cy white.'*  •'  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 


CHICAGO,  III.,  Dec.  4,  1893.— There  were 
but  few  shipments  of  honey  to  this  market 
last  week.  The  cold  we  tther  started  business 
up,  and  honey  moved  some  better  than  here 
tofore.  Fancy  and  No.  I  Is  getting  scarce, 
and  prices  are  on  the  upward  tendency.  Fan- 
cy. 16c.;  No.  1  white,  15c.;  fair,  14c.  Ex- 
tracted Is  moving  slowly  with  plenty  to 
satisfy  demand.  Beeswax,  20^22c.    J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22.— Honey  market  is 
very  quiet  and  dull.  All  prices  are  nominal 
and  demand  very  light.  We  look  for  a  better 
demand  after  the  Holidays,  but  tbe  past 
month  has  been  the  slowest  honey  trade  we 
ever  saw  in  this  maiket.  H.  R.  W. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  Dec.  19.— There  Is  a  i?ood 
demand  for  honey  in  tbe  small  way,  while  de- 
mand front  manufacturers  is  still  slow.  Ex- 
tracted honey  brings  5® 8c.  Comb  honey.  12 
@i6c.  In  a  Jobbing  way  for  fair  to  best  white. 

Beeswax  Is  in  fair  demand  at  20@*2,3c.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C  F.  M.  &  S. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  Dec.  22.— Our  market 
for  comb  honey  is  unusally  dull  and  shows  no 
activity  whatever.  The  supply «  has  been 
large,  while  the  demand  has  been  very  li^t, 
heuce  the  stocks  have  accumulated.  \\'e 
quote:  Fancy  white.  1- lb.,  12^13c.;  off  grades, 
lie;  buckwheat,  10c  It  is  necessary  Xaj 
shade  even  these  prices  to  effect  calls  for 
round  lots.  Extracted  is  in  fair  demand  wilh 
plenty  of  suppi.v  of  nil  grades.  We  quote: 
white  clover  and  basswood.  6c. :  Califtirnia, 
oi4(&t)C.;  Southern,  55<^60c  per  gal.;  buck- 
wheat, no  demand. 

Beeswax,  is  in  very  good  demand  at  25®26i.'. 
for  good  average  quality.  U.  B.  &  ?*. 

CUICAGO.  III..  Nov.  23. —  The  Chicajro 
market  has  plenty  of  honey,  and  14o.  seems 
to  be  the  outdlde  price  obtainable.  Anything 
that  will  not  grade  strictly  No.  1  must  be  sold 
at  L2(^13c.  Large  quantities  have  teen  sold, 
but  the  supply  is  at  present  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Extracted  finds  ready  sale  at  6^ 
ti%c.  for  Northern  boney;  Southern,  In  bar- 
rels. 5c.    Beeswax,  22®24c.       S.  T.  F.  &  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mc  Dec  21.-TI»  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey  Is  nctt  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We  qudte :  No.  1 
white  1-lb.  comb,  14^15c.;  No.  2  ^talte,  13® 
14c.;  No.  1  amber,  13^13^0.;  No.  \2  amber 
10^12c.  Extracted,  white,  6^7o.;  adnber.60 
5Hc.  C.-MAPyCo. 
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A.t  OtiG  Dollar  a  Year-, 
66  rifth  Av«nTi«,  OKZOAOO,  TLIM. 


Kiterel  at  tke  PMt-Ollle«  it  Chiear*  u  SecMd-Clan  latter. 

Postage  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  UnloD 

is  60  cents  extra.    To  all  others,  fl.OO 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 

^Str  Hebblewhlte  &  Go.,  369  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 


AUTERTltiIl!%6  RATES. 

15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacli  insertion. 

lo  Adrertiseaeit  inserted  tw  Ins  tfeaa  $1.M. 


One  line  of  tbia  type  will  ayerage  abont  eight  words. 
ONK  INCH  will  contain  fourteen  lines. 

Special  Votices  86  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


D19COUNX9: 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5$;  8  times, 

10  %  ;    13  times,  15  % ;   26  times,  25  % ;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10^^:  8  times, 

15%:    13  times,  2  0%;    26  times.  30%;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times.  15%  ;  8  times, 

20  %  ;    13  times,  25  %  ;    26  times,  35  % ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


Adfreriisemento  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


TIte  WA>ng  li¥inter  Kveiiiiig^s  is 

just  the  time  to  '*  read  up  "  on  bee-keeping. 
Look  over  our  book  list  on  the  67th  page  of 
this  number  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  then 
order  one  or  more  books  when  renewing 
your  subscription.  Our  book  clubbing  of- 
fers are  found  on  page  62  of  last  issue  also. 
Look  it  over  now.  before  you  forget  it.  It 
will  pay  you. 


TO  COBBSSPONDENTS. 

The  See  •Jofzmal  is  sent  to  dubsorfbed 
nBtll  an  order  is  reoeived  by  the  pablisbers  M 
its  dlsoontlnoanoe,  and  all  arrearages  are  paid. 

A.  Sample  Oopy  of  the  Bes  Journai.  wH 
be  sent  FBBB  upon  application. 

now  to  Send  Jironejr.— Bemit  by  Bxpreoi 

fostOfflce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  Ke« 
ork  or  Cbloagp.  If  aone  of  these  can  be  had 
Register  yonrXetter,  affizinff  Stamps  both  fo 

KMtsffe  and  registry,  and  tale  a  reoeipt  for  It 
oney  sent  thus,  IS  AT  OUR  RISK;  otherwW 
It  is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  BanksH 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,  to  get  them  caatied 

Never  Send  Silver  in  letters.  It  wi£ 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

2IIaIce  all  Money  Orderm  J^yable  ai 
Chicago,  m.— not  at  any  sub-station  of  Chicago. 

Pr  9tagce  Stampmot  any  denomination  maj 
t>e  sent  for  any  motion  of  a  dollar;  of  wtaere 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtataied,  stamps  foi 
any  amowit  may  be  sent. 

Suhmoription  Oredlta.— The  reoeipt  foi 
money  sent  as  will  be  given  on  the  address  libsl 
of  eyery  paper.  Thesabscrlptlon  Is  paid  to  tbe 
BND  OF  THB  MONTH  Indicated. 

rJo  not  Write  anything  for  pubUcatloo  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  boslness  matters, 
unless  It  can  be  torn  apart  without  interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bmermon  Binderm,  made  espedaUy  for 
the  AMiBiCAN  Bbi  JoiTRNAL,  are  convenient 
for  preserving  each  weekly  Namber,  as  fast  m 
received.  Tbey  wlU  be  sent,  po6ti;iald,  for  so  ctsJ 
each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mall  to  Canada. 

Coat  Xombera.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Bii  Journal  to^  every  snbsorlber.  bat  shooM 
any  be  lost  In  the  mails,  we  will  replace  them  If 
notified  before  all  the  edition  Is  exhausted. 

Al-waya  State  the  PostrOffice  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 


ConT«ntton  Notices* 


CALIFORNIA.— The  third  annual  meetloc 
of  the  California  State  Bee-keepers'  Aasocia- 
tlon  will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif ,  on  Jan.  23  and  24,1894. 

Bloomiugton.  Calif.        J.  H  Martin.  Sec 

WISCONSIN.— The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Feb.  7  and  8. 1894.  An  interesting  meeting  is 
expected.  It  is  earnestly  boned  there  may  be 
a  full  attendance.        J.  W.  v ancb,  Cor.  Sec. 

Madison.  Wis. 

VBKMONT.— The  19th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Vermont  Bee-Keeners'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Jan  24  and  25. 
1894.  Programmes  later.  All  Interested  \n 
apiculture  are  invited  to  be  present.  Whether 
you  live  in  Vermont  or  outside,  oome  to  the 
Burlingrton  meeting.  H.  W.  Soott,  Sec. 

Barre.  Vt. 

NEBRASKA.— The  winter  meeting  of  tbe 
Nebraska  State  Bee-Keepers*  Association  will 
be  held  at  York,  Nebr.,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Jan.  23  and  24, 1894.  Interest- 
ing essays  will  be  prepared  by  those  oompeteot 
to  interest.  For  particulars,  address  the  Sec- 
retary. L.  D.  STiT^soy,  Sec. 

York,  Nebr 
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3  CEORCE  W  YOftK  ^J 


Jake  Smitli  is  heard  from  again  with 
be  semi-comic  letters  to  "Mr.  A.  I.  Oleen- 
Qg8."  If  we  should  try  real  hard,  we 
think  we  could  tell  who  '*  Jake  Smith  "  is. 
Bet  H's  more  fun  not  to  tell. 


.Ilaajr  Contributions  we  always  re- 
reire  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  of  conrse 
^asnot  publish  them  all  at  once.  Those 
^0  have  sent  ns  anything  for  the  Beb 
<onniL,  that  is  still  unpublished,  will 
:i€a§e  be  patient,  and  we  will  **  give  them 
» show  "  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
believe  in  giving  all  a  fair  chance,  but  of 
'Dorse  we  can^t  put  everything  into  one 
-i^^eof  the  Bee  Journal.  So  if  our  friends 
^  only  bear  with  us  a  little  while,  we 
'^  be  able  to  let  them  have  their  "  say." 


Ilie  Mlclaig^an  Convention  re- 
port we  have  received  for  publication  in 
the  Beb  Joubnal.  We  will  begin  it  next 
'eek.  Bro.  Hutchinson,  the  Secretary, 
P'epared  it  for  us,  and,  after  looking  it 
^^,  we  think  they  must  have  had  a  much 
^*tt«r  convention  than  their  last  one  was— 
^^  of  a  questionable  character  in  the 
•^ays  and  discussions  this  time.  It  pays  to 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,"  and  not 
gootf  "  on  dangerous  "  side-tracks." 


l>r.  A.  B.  iVIason,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
the  ^*  grippe."  We  had  about  a  month  of 
it  the  latter  part  of  October  and  first  of 
November,  1893,  and  know  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Doctor.  We  are  glad  he  is 
better  again,  though  we  presume  that  a 
man  who  pulls  teeth  for  a  part  of  his  living, 
wouldn't  complain  much  if  he  had  to  endure 
a  little  pain  himself.  But  then,  we  are  sure 
Dr.  Mason  doesn't  "  enjoy  "  poor  health  or 
pain,  any  more  than  one  who  is  less  in- 
clined to  be  jovial  and  good-natured. 


C^^  Bees  never  make  an  attack  while  in 
quest  of  honey,  or  on  their  return,  until 
they  have  entered  the  hive.  It  is  only  in 
the  hive  and  in  its  vicinity,  that  we  may 
expect  them  to  manifest  this  irascible  dis- 
position.— ^ttiVi!>y . 


Bees  nncl  Pollenization.— Califor- 
nia fruit-growers  are  rapidly  coming  to 
their  senses  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of 
bees  in  the  pollenization  of  fruit-blossoms, 
and  thus  insuring  ^n  abundant  harvest. 
Prof.  Cook,  writing  from  there  on  Dec.  21st, 
has  this  to  say  about  it : 

Friend  York  :— I  see  by  the  papers  that 
some  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  Cali- 
fornia are  becoming  aware  of  the  value  of 
bees  in  the  work  of  pollenization  of  plants. 
Some  of  the  leading  fruit-growers  in  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  expressed  themselves  very  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gammon,  of  Courtland,  Calif., 
(who  has  charge  of  Mrs.  D.  D.  Gammon's 
fine  fruit-ranch,  and  who  secures  the  very 
highest  prices  for  his  fruit,  having  sold  the 
product  of  about  40  acres  of  bearing  or- 
chard for  as  much  as  $16,000  in  a  single  sea- 
son), has  become  convinced  that  he  loses 
much  from  the  fact  of  imperfeet  polleniza- 
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tioD,  and  so  he  has  arranged  to  have  a 
larffe  apiary  moved  on  his  land  near  his 
orchara. 

It  will  be  a  good  day  for  California  api- 
arists and  fruit-growers  alike,  when  all 
learn,  of  a  truth,  of  the  great  value  of  bees 
in  this  important  service.  Then  the  fruit- 
men  will  foster  the  bee-keeping  industry, 
instead  of  persecuting  the  bee-keepers. 

A.  J.  Cook. 

The  foregoing  testimony  ought  to  be 
heralded  throughout  the  farming  world. 
Every  newspaper  and  farm  journal  should 
copy  it,  and  thus  inform  their  readers  on 
this  important  subject.  The  above  truth 
would  be  worth  an  un^ld  sum  to  farmers 
and  fruit-growers,  in  the  increased  yields 
of  thei^  orchards.  Friends,  why  not  call 
the  attention  of  your  local  papers  to  it,  and 
get  them  to  publish  it  for  your  benefit,  and 
for  the  information  of  everybody.  Bee- 
keepers should  take  upon  themselves  to  see 
that  all  possible  knowledge  of  bees,  like  the 
above,  is  spread  abroad.  It  will  pay  you  to 
do  it,  and  is  well  worth  being  known  by  all. 


A  Temperance  Stray  Stra^^  we 

find  among  those  that  Dr.  Miller  sent  in  for 
Gleanings  for  Jan.  1st.    Here  it  is : 

Nebraska  has  its  State  convention  at 
York,  the  home  of  the  XebroMka  Bee-Keeper^ 
where  there  isn't  a  saloon  in  the  county. 
The  other  York  has  plenty  of  saloons  in 
easy  reach,  but  he  doesn't  patronize  them. 

You're  just  right,  Doctor,  this  York 
*'  doesn't  patronize  them ;"  and  if  he  could 
have  his  way,  there  wouldn't  be  any  liquor 
saloons  anywhere  for  anybody  else  to 
patronize.  There  isn't  a  single  good  fea- 
ture about  them.  Think  of  the  6,000  sa- 
loons—gateways to  perdition,  and  Satan's 
beet  helpers— right  here  in  the  one  city  of 
Chicago!  May  God  have  mercy  on  the 
saloon-keeper's  poor  soul,  and  also  deal 
gently  with  those  who  »n  any  way  help  to 
continue  his  damnable  business  I 


Bro.  E.  %Vliitcom1»,  of  Friend, 
Nebr.,  was  recently  attacked  by  two  high- 
waymen, and  ordered  to  "deliver,"  at  9:00 
p.m.,  while  on  his  way  home  from  the  post- 
office.  In  his  weekly  newspaper,  the  Friend 
Telegrap?iy  Bro.  W.  says  this  of  the  affair: 

Thinking  at  the  time  that  it  was  only  a 
joke,  we  responded,  "Boys,  you  may  carry 
the  joke  too  far."  Simultaneously  two  re- 
volvers were  thrust  in  our  face,  when  we 
opened  Are  with  an  '•  American  Bull  Dog." 
which  we  were  carrying  in  our  hand.   Both 


returned  the  fire  with  two  shots  each,  non< 
of  which  did  any  damage.  One  of  theij 
shots  entered  and  went  through  two  pass 
books  which  we  carried  in  an  upper  vest 
pocket,  and  over  the  heart.  As  we  fired 
the  second  shot,  both  ran  away  If  '^  foot 
pads"  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  be 
tamely  '*  held  up "  on  the  streets  without 
resistmg,  they  are  terribly  mistaken. 

We  should  think  Bro.  Whitcomb  bad  a 
pretty  narrow  escape.  When  foot-pads 
want  to  attack  any  one,  they'd  better  not 
begin  on  an  q|^  soldier  like  "  Whit,"  for 
he's  likely  to  *'Whit-tle"  them,  rather 
severely.  We're  glad  he  wasn't  either 
seriously  hurt  or  frightened. 


Bro.  Root  must  have  been  *'  off  "  just 
a  little  bit  when  he  intimated,  in  Oleanings 
for  Dec.  15th  and  Jan.  Ist,  that  Prof.  Cook 
had  recently  been  writing  more  articlea 
about  sugar-honey  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  The  Professor  has  not  written  for 
the  agricultural  papers  for  months ;  and  as 
to  the  sugar-honey  question— why,  he 
dropped  that  entirely  — did  it  long  ago. 
Although  we  were  severe  in  our  denuncia- 
tion of  the  sugar-honey  suggestion,  wej 
want  to  see  all  treated  fairly,  and  don't 
think  that  Bro.  Root  exercised  his  usaal 
good  care  in  publishing  the  intimation  as 
to  Prof.  Cook. 


'File  Indiana  Convention,  held  on 
Jan.  5th,  was  one  of  profit  and  interest. 
We  likely  will  have  the  report  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Bee  Journal,  which  doubtless 
will  rival  the  one  we  published  last  year 
of  the  same  association.  The  following 
were  elected  as  officers  for  the  enstiing 
year: 

President— W.  S.  Pouder.  of  Indianapolis. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  M.  Hicks,  R.  S.  Kit- 
ley  and  George  P.  Wilson. 

Secretary— E.  S.  Pope,  of  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer— Miss  Olive  McCurdy,  of  lu- 
dianapolis. 

The  new  President,  Bro.  Pouder,  is  a 
pushing,  energetic  young  bee-keeper— also 
a  decder  in  bee-supplies.  If  he  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  ex-President  Russell,  bellj 
do  well. 


Xlte  American  Uets-Ueeper  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  list  of  its  delinquent  sab-i 
scribers  soon,  and  others  who  owe  them,  so 
that  all  may  know  just  who  are  carele»» 
about  paying  what  they  owe.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  how  many,  after  being  notified, 
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will  pennit  their  names  to  appear  in  such  a 
damaging  list.  The  plan  may  be  a  good 
one.  but  we  should  prefer  not  to  have  onr 
Bunefai  it.  We'd  pay  up  quickly  rather 
than  be  represented  there. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  resort 
to  any  such  means,  though  sometimes  it  is 
pretty  bard  to  tell  what  is  best  to  do  to 
secure  the  payment  of  eorne  accounts.  We 
trast  tiiat  all  who  are  owing  on  their  Bee 
JonaiL  subscription  or  advertising  will 
pty  op  promptly. 


Honey-^itfllitSv  an  exchange  says, 
tfemadethns'  Sift  together  IX  pints  of 
IcMir,  2  tea-spoonfuls  of  Price's  cream  bak- 
tig-powder,  and  }4  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Work  in  2  table-spoonsf  uls  of  butter;  beat 
tad  add  8  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  honey, 
aui  ]4  pint  of  milk.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


3IIZXD 


tii«iiiii»in»innp 


ANSWVKED  BY 

DR.  O.  O.  2^XI^rjS3Z^, 
Marengo.  Ili.. 


Iitlds  department  Win  be  answered  those 
l^e^tons  needing  imfEDiATS  attention,  and 
tack  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
r«)idre  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
*^  tielp  to  make  **  Queries  and  Replies  *'  so 
'neree^Dg  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
^ooDtain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat> 
tentbak  partioalarly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


'^'^ —  m^^^^^^^^^m^ 


A  Word  With  You  Questioners. 

Gdtkor  York  has  invited  yon  to  snow 
Be  Boder  with  qnestiops,  and  I  think  I 
<iQ  see  mischief  in  his  eye  as  he  thinks 
^w  many  times  he  can  get  me  to  say  **I 
fiwrt  know."  Well,  that's  all  right, 
^ne  on  with  your  questions,  the  more 
^e  better,  but  I  want  to  g^ve  you  a  hint 
^t  may  be  of  use  to  both  of  us. 

Suppose  a  man  writes,  **  I  have  IB 
e^ies  and  No.  5  is  the  weakest  of  the 
fet  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?"  What 
^XiswK  can  I  make,  other  than  to  say, 
"*  I  don't  know?"  I'm  not  told  a  thing 
^^Gvtit,  only  that  it  is  weaker  than  the 
cthen.   I  Bight  make  a  lot  of  guesses, 


and  say,  *»Give  it  a  queen  If  it  is  hope- 
lessly queenless.  Break  it  up  if  it  is  so 
weak  it  Isn't  worth  saving.  Burn  it  up 
if  it  is  about  gone  with  foul  brood,"  and 
so  ou. 

Another  man  gives  me  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  gives  them  so  fully  that  I  can 
almost  see  the  bees  before  me,  and  then 
I  can  perhaps  answer  nearly  as  well  as 
if  I  could  look  the  bees  over.  That 
saves  me  time  in  answering,  for  I  need 
not  answer  a  lot  of  questions  that  I 
guess  at,  and  he  doesn't  care  anything 
about  having  answered ;  and  it  also 
gives  him  a  chance  to  have  a  fuller  an- 
swer to  the  particular  question  he  does 
want  to  know  about.  ' 

So,  friends,  when  you  send  questions, 
give  full  particulars.  They  cannot  well 
be  too  full,  f^r  I  can  leave  out  any  part 
that  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  but  I 
can't  supply  the  lacking  points  that  do 
bear  on  the  case.  If  your  question  is 
not  properly  understood,  be  sure  to  ask 
again  C.  C.  Miller. 


Feeding  at  the  Hive-Entrance. 

Will  you  please  answer  through  the 
Bee  Joubnal,  how  to  feed  bees  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  ?  P.  N.  G. 

Guthrie,  OklA.  Ter. 

Answer.— There  is  little  dIflBculty  in 
feeding  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  at 
any  time  when  bees  are  dally  flying,  but 
coming  at  this  time  of  year  I  suppose 
the  question  is  meant  to  apply  to  bees  in 
winter  quarters.  The  easiest  answer  is 
to  say  the  thing  can't  be  done,  and  in 
general  that's  the  best  answer.  For  at 
a  time  when  bees  are  standing  out  In  a 
zero  atmosphere,  they  may  as  well  starve 
to  death  as  to  be  frozen  to  death  by  get- 
ting them  out  at  the  entrance.  Even 
then,  however,  there  may  come  warm 
days  when  they  can  fly,  and  a  comb  of 
honey  can  be  laid  at  tlie  entrance.  But 
bees  from  other  hives  have  as  good  a 
chance  to  get  it,  and  even  better,  for  if 
a  colony  needs  feeding  badly  the  bees 
will  not  be  as  brisk  about  flying  as  the 
bees  of  a  strong  colony  well  supplied. 
Feeding  at  night  will  prevent  others 
robbing,  but  it  will  equally  prevent  the 
bees  coming  out  that  you  are  trying  to 
feed,  for  it  will  almost  surely  become  so 
cool  at  night  that  the  bees  cannot  be  In- 
duced to  come  out. 

You  might  have  a  little  box  attached 
to  the  entrance  so  that  bees  could  get 
into  it  only  from  the  inside ;  then  if  a 
warm  day  should  come,  the  bees  could 
take  honey  without  the  risk  of  robbing. 

There  are  feeders  special ly^made  for 
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entrance  feeding,  of  which  the  Gray 
Simplicity  Feeder  is  one,  and  there  is  a 
better  one  whose  name  I  cannot  recall. 

If  you  try  this  entrance  feeding,  you 
will  do  well  to  pound  on  the  hive  and 
stir  the  bees  up  thoroughly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  a  day  when  bees  commence  flying. 
But  you'll  only  do  mischief  if  you  try  to 
stir  them  up  when  they  can't  fly. 


What  Ailed  the  Bees  P 

I  put  7  colonies  into  good  winter  quar- 
ters, examining  all  when  packing  them 
away,  and  they  were  in  good  condition. 
I  packed  them  with  straw  at  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  chaff  cushions  on 
top,  leaving  a  bee-space  between  the 
brood-chamber  and  c(lshi<^.  In  three 
weeks  I  found  one  colony  dead,  with 
plenty  of  bees  and  a  queen ;  also  85 
pounds  of  honey.  One  week  ago  to-day 
(Dec.  23rd)  I  found  my  best  colony 
dead.  It  had  a  beautiful  5-banded 
queen  that  I  introduced  last  spring,  and 
a  good  supply  of  bees  and  40  pounds  of 
honey.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  their 
dying  in  that  way. 

I  commenced  with  two  colonies  last 
spring,  and  obtained  140  pounds  of 
comb  honey  in  one-pound  sections. 

Akron,  Ind.  *  S.  R. 

Answer. — I  don't  know,  and  anything 
I  could  say  would  only  be  a  guess.  If 
the  two  colonies  were  increased  to  seven, 
after  giving  140  pounds  of  honey,  they 
may  have  been  too  late  in  building  up 
and  too  weak  for  winter,  but  that  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  is 
also  possible  that  both  were  queen  less, 
or  had  bad  queens,  even  though  you  did 
give  a  fine  queen  to  one  of  them.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  to  have  them  die 
so  early  as  before  Christmas,  whatever 
the  trouble  may  be,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  one  can  help  us  out. 


Hood^s  Calendar  fbr  1894  is  out, 
and,  like  its  predecessors,  will  be  welcome 
in  any  home  which  it  enters.  A  happier 
combination  of  calendar,  of  beauty  and 
utility,  of  art  and  advertising,  has  seldom 
been  produced.  To  be  appreciated  it  must 
be  seen,  the  beautiful  head  of  a  girl,  just 
**  Sweet  Sixteen,''  being  lithographed  in 
many  delicate  colors,  while  the  pad  in  plain 
figures  is  printed  in  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing colors.  Get  a  copy  of  your  druggtst,  or 
send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  one,  and  10  cents 
for  two  copies,  to  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  proprietors  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


Xlieae  Folks  AdTertlse.— The  fol- 
lowing letter  explains  itself— >read  it,  all  ye 
who  want  customers,  and  desire  to  build  up 
a  good  business: 

EDrroR  Ebb  Journal. 
Dear  Sir:— The  small  advertisement  we 

E laced  in  your  paper  a  few  days  ago.  has 
rought  us  more  replies  than  we  had   bar- 
gained for.    At  first  we  endeavored  to  re- 
ply to  each  by  letter,  as  well  as  printed 
matter,  answering  in  detail  each  qaeation 
asked,  but  they  are  piling  in  so  rapidly  that 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  all  correspondents 
in  the  future  to  bear  patiently  with  us  for 
a  few  days,  until  their  turn  comes. '     We 
will  promptly  mail  printed  literature  on 
receipt  of  the  inquiry,  and  will,  in  addtion, 
reply  by  personal  letters  as  soon  as  possible. 
Appreciating  the  manifest  large  circula- 
tion of  the  American  Bbb  Journal,  we  are. 
Yours  respectfully, 
Jan.  5,  1894.  T.  J.  Skaoos  R.  E.  Co. 

The  constant  advertiser  is  the  one  who 
profits  most  by  his  investment.  Why  not 
order  your  advertisement  in  right  away,  if 
yon  want  to  get  your  share  of  the  approach- 
ing season's  trade.  We  are  hereto  help 
you ;  but  you  must  first  help  yourself. 


Illinois  l>alrymen^«  IHeetlnii:.— 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinoiii 
State  Dairymen's  Association  will  be  held 
in  Dixon,  Dls.,  on  Feb.  U,  15  and  16,  1894. 
Dixon  is  in  one  of  the  finest  dairy  sections 
of  the  State.  The  invitation  to  go  there  is 
from  the  Rock  River  Farmers'  Club.  Dixon 
entertained  the  association  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  do  so  again.  W.  R.  Hostetter,  of 
Mt.  Carroll,  HI.,  is  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  association. 


Agfrlcnltnral  AdTertlslngf  is  th^ 

name  of  a  new  monthly  just  started  by 
Mr.  Frank  B.  White,  The  Rookery,  Chicago, 
His.,  who  is  a  very  "  white  "  man.  The 
first  issue  is  a  splendid  one.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  publishers  of  farm  papers, 
or  those  who  advertise  in  them.  Price, 
$1.00  a  year. 


Capons  and  Caponlxlns:^  b| 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fann| 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  cleaij 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponfzing  fowls;  and  thus  how  td 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raisings 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  ii 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubkal  one  year,  for  $1.10^ 
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Ko.  65— J.  F.  Michael. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
00  Aug.  27,  1847,  near  the  present  site 
of  Tecamseh,  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  he  moved  with 
i:^  parenta   to   Randolph  county,   Ind., 


ch,  at  this  tloiD,  was  very  tblnlF  set- 
His  mother  died  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  His  life  from  8  to  14 
Tears  was  that  in  common  with  other 
boy«  of  that  age. 

When  14  years  old,  he  engaged  to 
Hr.  Perry  Fields,  a  very  estimable  gen- 
tleman, doing  farm  work  in  summer, 
and  attending  school  in  the  winter.  He 
worlced  the  first  season  at  $6.00,  and 
the  second  at  $8.00,   per  month.      Mr. 


Fields  taught  him  many  lessons  In 
morals  as  well  as  farming.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  season  he  returned  to 
Darke  county,  O.,  where  his  home  has 
been  ever  since. 

In  order  to  break  the  monotony  of 
farm  life,  Mr.  Michael  joined  the  Fed- 
eral Army  at  the  age  of  16— "sweet 
sixteen  " — making  the  memorable  **  trip" 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  1864. 

The  War  closed,  and  no  further  ser- 
vice being  needed  from  him,  he  returned 
home  with  a  vivid  impression  upon  his 
mind  that  **  there  is  no  place  like  War." 
He  resumed  farm  work,  this  time  farm- 
ing **on  shares."  Mr.  John  Fogle,  the 
landlord,  gave  him  one  share,  while  he 
(Fogle)  took  two.  He  spent  the  winter 
at  school,  and  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
with  a  mind  made  up  to  be  a  college 
boy,  he  entered  the  once  famous  Liber 
Ck)llege,  in  Jay  county,  Ind.,  under  the 
Instruction  of  Prof.  Tucker.  Securing 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  teach,  12 
years  were  devoted  to  that  occupation. 

In  1881  Mr.  Michael  commenced  the 
mercantUe  business  where  he  lives,  and 
In  connection  with  the  store  business  he 
has  made  queen-rearing  a  special  work, 
devoting  much  time  and  money  In  this 
line.  Queen-rearing  and  keeping  store 
make  life  spicy,  he  thinks,  as  but  a  few 
queens  are  looked  after  without  some 
one  wants  a  pound  of  coffee  or  25  cents 
worth  of  sugar,  and  in  a  great  hurry  at 
that! 

His  present  number  of  colonies  Is  70. 
He  winters  them  on  the  summer  stands, 
using  boxes  and  protectors.  Forest 
leaves  constitute  the  packing.  He  uses 
sealed  covers,  and  winter  losses  are 
small. 

Mr.  M.  never  attended  a  meeting  of 
bee-keepers  without  feeling  that  he  had 
been  made  better  by  associating  with  a 
class  so  kindly  disposed.  He  seldom 
writes  for  the  bee-papers,  preferring  to 
leave  this  work  to  others  better  qualified. 

Mr.  Michael's  family  consists  of  his 
wife  and  the  following  children  :  Leon- 
ard (19  years),  Vida  (16),  Vernie  (11), 
and  Cyula  (8).     In  religion  he  is  a  New 
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Light ;  in  politics,  a  Prohibitionist,  hav- 
ingbeen  placed  upon  his  party's  ticket 
as  candidate  for  Representative. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bro. 
Michael  just  before  the  North  American 
convention  last  fall.  He  is  one  of  the 
substantial  and  practical  men  in  apicul- 
ture, and  one  that  should  let  his  light 
shine  more,  whether  it  be  an  old  light  or 
**  New  Light."  In  our  business  dealings 
with  him  we  have  ever  found  him 
prompt,  pleasant,  and  always  ready  to 
do  the  right  thing. 


CONDUC?TED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

BBEVUiiiE,  Texas. 


Two  Foul-Brood  Propositions. 


On  page  301,  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  Sept.  7,  1893,  a  request 
was  published  to  send  me  specimens  of 
foul  brood  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion ;  this  request  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  Atchley,  whose  desire  it  was  to 
have  the  subject  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, trusting  to  me,  entirely,  the 
course  to  be  pursued. 

This  was  the  means  of  furnishing  me 
with  specimens  of  foul  brood  from  sev- 
eral sources,  from  which  I  have  made 
more  than  one  hundred  cultures.  For 
the  benefit  of  bacteriologists,  I  will 
state  that  the  culture  media  employed 
were  potato,  gelatine  on  plates  and  in 
tubes,  and  stab  cultures  in  agar-agar. 

Pboposition  I.— That  the  queen  does 
deposit  eggs  in  cells  containing  the  dark, 
coflfee-colored  dried  mass,  resulting  from 
the  drying  of  the  viscid,  ropy  remains  of 
foul  brood,  which,  though  tougher  than 
the  wax,  yet  easily  dissolved  in  water, 
contains  the  germs  of  foul  brood  with 
sufiQcient  vitality  to  produce  the  disease. 

Proposition  II.— That  honey  is  stored 
by  the  bees  in  these  foul  brood  cells,  and 
sometimes  capped,  thereby  retaining  the 


germs  of  foul  brood  as  long  as  the  comb 
lasts ;  that  the  honey  in  these  cells  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  vitality  of  either 
the  spores  or  bacilli  which  are  produc- 
tive of  the  disease,  and  that  in  such  cells  , 
the  spores  and  bacUli  are  found  sus- 
pended in  the  honey  still  retaining  their 
vitality. 

I  received  from  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Lapeer,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1893,  the  first 
specimen  of  foul  brood,  which  contained 
brood  five  to  six  days  old  up  to  sealed 
brood.  On  careful  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  youngest  brood  was  dis- 
eased, and  in  a  few  cells  there  was  the 
brown,  dried  mass  of  foul  brood  which 
attracted  my  attention,  and  cultures 
were  made  from  these  dried  masses,  and 
also  from  those  found  in  the  empty  cells, 
and  besides  bacillus  alvei,  other  micro- 
organisms were  found,  which  I  shall 
merely  mention  here. 

The  next  important  specimen  was  re- 
ceived from  D.  D.  Johnson,  of  Summit 
Mills,  Pa.;  this  was  interesting,  as  many 
cells  contained  the  dried  mass,  the  re- 
mains of  the  foul  brood,  though  the  cells 
were  empty ;  besides,  dead  sealed  and 
unsealed  brood.  This  was  received  on 
Sept.  19,  1893. 

From  C.  P.  McKinnon,  of  Bangor, 
Iowa,  on  Sept.  27,  1898,  I  received  a 
very  foul  specimen  which  was  found  to 
contain  the  same  as  the  first.  Cultures 
were  made  from  each  of  these  specimens. 

No  one  up  to  this  time  had  sent  combs 
containing  honey,  which  I  hoped  to  re- 
ceive, so  I  wrote  to  Wm.  McEvoy,.  of 
Woodburn,  Ont.,  asking  him  to  send  me 
combs  of  foul  brood  with  honey  In  the 
adjacent  cells  ;  and  not  receiving  word 
from  him  in  due  time,  I  addressed  him 
a  second  time,  stating  explicitly  what  I 
wanted.  He  sent  me  two  combs,  six  by 
eight  inches,  containing  brood  of  all 
ages,  foul  brood  in  all  stages,  and  honey 
stored  by  the  bees  in  the  adjacent  cells, 
some  of  which  were  capped  or  sealed. 
It  was  the  foulest.raess  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  foulest  smell  I  ever  smelt.  Of  this 
specimen  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley, 
of  Boeville,  Tex.,  a  piece  four  Inches 
square,  out  of  the  worst,  and  in  a  few 
days  received  the  following  regarding  its 
character:  '*It  is  sure  enough  foul^ 
and  as  dangerous  as  yellow  fever.'* 

The  work  of  dissecting  these  combs 
revealed  the  same  facts  as  before  In  re- 
gard to'  the  young  brood  in  the  foul  cells; 
and  further,  in  regard  to  the  honey  very 
few  of  the  cells  were  sealed.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  unsealed  cells  was  found  the 
hard,  dark  cofPee-colored  mass  of  de- 
cayed foul  brood,  containing  the  spores 
and  IxicUli  of  foul  brood.    To  make  sure 
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tli&t  I  might  not  be  deceived,  I  carefully 
examined  the  cells,  every  one,  which 
were  capped  by  the  bees,  and  in  nearly 
every  Instance  was  found  the  same  hard 
mass  of  old  foul  brood ;  these  were  care- 
fully dissected  out  and  examined,  and 
foDod  to  contain  both  the  spores  and 
hacttlU  from  which  cultures  were  made. 
With  these  I  had  less  trouble  in  obtain- 
log  pure  cultures,  as  X  had  fewer  other 
micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  which 
was  as  I  had  anticipated.  My  next  move 
was  to  take  the  honey  dipped  out  of 
these  cells,  without  disturbing  the  cell- 
walls,  and  examine  with  the  microscope, 
which  revealed  both  spores  and  hcicilU 
suspended,  from  which  pure  cultures 
were  obtained. 

After  communicating  these  facts  to 
Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mc- 
Evoy  in  detail,  they  urged  me  to  make 
known  at  once  the  results  of  my  investi- 
gations In  this  line.  Not  wishing  to  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  rush  Into  print,  I 
carefully  went  over  my  work  again, 
taking  extreme  precautions  that  no 
error  might  be  made  ;  I  arrfved  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  before. 

In  making  these  last  cultures  from 
honey,  twelve  were*  on  potato,  six  on 
gelatine  plates,  both  excluded  from 
oxygen,  and  eight  stab  cultures  in  agar- 
agar,  each  giving  satisfactory  results. 

I  am  now  preparing  the  manuscript 
for  the  entire  report  of  my  investiga- 
tions, to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
Id  which  these  experiments  are  given 
more  in  detail,  bringing  to  light  many 
more  important  facts  regarding  the 
biology  and  histology  of  the  bacillus  of 
foQ]  brood,  and  its  pathological  relations 
to  the  disease,  which,  when  fully  under- 
stood, will  greatly  simplify  its  eradica- 
tion. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  given 
a  review  and  free  examination  of  the 
theories  held  by  the  writers  of  the  day, 
^Q  which  each  one  will  be  treated  fairly 
and  honorably,  without  bitter  person- 
alities, bat  from  a;scientific  stand-point, 
and  should  I  differ  from  any  one,  I  am 
willing  to  go  over  the  ground  with  them 
asd  let  future  demonstrations  prove  the 
rifht.  (Dr.)  Wm.  R.  Howard. 

Ft  Worth,  Tex.,  Dec.  28,  1893. 


Sxtractmg-Supers  in  Winter,  Etc. 


Mrs.  Atchlby  : — In  recent  copies  of 
the  Bee  Jottrnal  I  note  several  ques- 
tions. In  reply  to  them  I  would  say : 
To  the  correspondent  from  Florida,  that 
eztracting-sopers  are  safely  wintered  on 
the  hive.    I  often  tier  them  up  two  high, 


and  leave  them  until  needed  in  the 
spring.  Bees  will  frequently  move  up- 
stairs, but  the  combs  below  are  all  cared 
for.  Italians  and  hybrids  will  keep  free 
of  moth  three  sets  of  combs,  provided 
the  queen  is  strong  and  vigorous.  I 
have  never  seen  moths  doing  any  injury 
where  the  bee-master  was  competent, 
and  I  have  them  gay  and  festive  (the 
moth)  and  plentiful  here.  This  old-fogy 
talk  of  moth  killing  out  a  colony  is 
sheer  nonsense  — neglect  or  ignorance 
kills. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  colonies,  re-queen  all  where  the  queen 
has  begun  to  decline,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, and  as  late  as  your  season  will 
allow ;  when  all  is  safe  until  the  new 
season  opens. 

DESTROYING  BIRDS    IN  TEXAS,  ETC. 

To  the  correspondent  from  Texas: 
Get  a  good  shot-gun,  and  give  the  birds 
cold  lead,  and  keep  at  it ;  thus  improv- 
ing your  marksmanship,  and  sweeten 
your  temper,  for  what  is  more  aggravat- 
ing than  a  string  of  20  birds  eating  at 
least  50  bees  twice  a  day  ?  I  often  pop 
off  two  or  more  at  a  shot.  I  believe  this* 
is  the  only  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
birds  are  granivorous,  try  wheat  or  some 
small  seed  soaked  in  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine, and  put  about  in  small,  shallow 
boxes — out  of  reach  of  chickens  and 
small  boys,  of  course. 

In  your  climate,  give  bees  from  80  to 
50  pounds  of  stores — the  more  the  bet- 
ter, to  the  extent  of  all  they  will  use  of 
it.  How  is  this  for  a  truism  ?  No  bees 
without  honey  ;  no  honey  without  bees. 
Give  a  good  queen  50  pounds  of  honey 
for  stores,  and  note  what  you  get  for 
spring  work.  No  winter  protection  is 
necessary^  except  to  keep  Uie  water  out. 

GETTING   RID   OF   SKUNKS  AND  TOADS. 

About  those  skunks  :  The  strychnine 
egg  is  the  medicine,  in  fact  it  is  a  spe- 
cific. Have  your  eyes  **out"  for  that 
fat,  innocent-looking  toad,  that  hops 
about  your  door-yard,  or  sleeps  under 
some  building  all  day  long,  but  at  night 
fills  himself  at  the  expense  of  your  pet 
bees.  My  conscience  allows  me  to  crack 
them  on  the  head,  every  one.  You  will 
know  of  their  presence  at  the  apiary,  as 
they  leave  a  mass  composed  of  masti- 
cated bees  and  bugs. 

GETTING  BEE  FROM  BUILDINGS. 

I  have  never  been  so  wicked  as  to  rob 
a  church,  but  I  have  taken  bees  from 
every  conceivable  position  in  buildings 
and  trees.      Perhaps  I  could  give  the 
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boys  some  points.  I  have  on  two  occa- 
sions found  two  swarms  so  near  that  the 
comb  of  one  intersected  that  of  the 
other.  But  a  pretty  «ight  was  a  swarm 
which  had  built  four  lines  of  comb,  4 
inches  deep  by  2H  inches,  and  10  feet 
long,  including  brood  and  the  lower  end 
of  old  comb.  It  was  buJlt  between  the 
studding  of  a  cheese-factory. 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  W. 


Mmu  Witbont  Haying  Bnilt  Cells. 

Claery  906.— Bees  often    swarm  without 
'  queen-cells  after  the  apiarist  has  cut  them 
outv  but  do  they  ever  swarm  without  having 
built  queen-oellfl  previously  ?— Bee-man. 

Perhaps  not. — EueENS  Seoob. 
Yes,  but  very  rarely. — P.  H.  Elwood. 
Very,  very  rarely. — J.  H.  Larrabes. 
I    don't  know.      Possibly  not. — C.  C. 

MiLLBB. 

Yes,  but  hardly  ever. — Mbs.  J.  N. 
Hbateb. 

Yes,  sometimes,  but  not  usually. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

Very  seldom,  unless  they  are  starving. 
— C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

I  have  never  had  any  do  it  that  I 
knew  of. — J  as.  A.  Stone. 

Yes,  I  have  known  them  to  do  so 
many  times. — J.  E.  Pond. 

Yes,  I  have  known  them  to  do  so  fre- 
quently.— James  A.  Gbebn. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  when  they 
have  done  so. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

It  has  never  come  under  my  observa- 
tion that  they  did.— S.  I.  Fbeebobn. 

Yes,  they  do  if  they  have  much  Italian 
blood  in  their  veins.— R.  L.  Taylob. 

Sametimes  bees  will  swarm  without 
any  cells  being  started.— E.  Fbance. 

Oh,  my !  yes  ;  lots,  and  lots,  and  lots 
of  times,  Mr.  Bee-man. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Not  unless  it  is  from  starvation,  or 
some  abnormal  cause. — J.M.Hambaugh. 


Occasionally,  when  the  swarming  fever 
is  on,  but  not  often. — G.  M.  Doolitti.k. 

Yes  ;  but  such  is  abnormal,  and  in- 
variably has  its  cause. — W.  M.  Babnum. 

I  have  had  bees  to  swarm  without 
having  started  queen-cells  at  all. — M. 
Mahin. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  queen- 
cells  always  precede  normal  swarming. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Italians  do,  sometimes,  when  there  is 
a  fine  flow  of  honey,  coming  suddenly. — 
Mbs.  L.  Habbison. 

Bees  may  swarm  without  having  built 
queen-cells  previously.  It  is  not  uacom- 
mon.— G.  L.  Tinkeb. 

I  have  never  known  a  natural  swarm 
to  leave  a  hive  until  after  queen-cells 
were  sarted,  at  least. — Emebson  T.  Ab- 
bott. 

Sometimes  a  colony  will  swarm  when 
the  quoen-cells  are  Just  in  the  incipient 
stage — a  condition  not  always  observed 
by  the  ordinary  bee-keeper. — J.  P.  H. 
Bbown. 

Yes,  it  has  been  reported  that  bees 
have  swarmed  naturally  without  any 
preparation,  but  I  never  saw  such  a 
case.  Pauper  swarms  come  out  without 
any  start  toward  cells,  but  I  have  always 
found  c<9lls  started  in oU  natural  swarms. 
— Mbs.  Jennie  Atchley. 

Yes,  mine  do  sometimes.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  a  sudden  honey-flow  will, 
sometimes,  '*  turn  the  heads"  of  a  few 
colonies  in  a  large  apiary,  and  thus 
make  them  act  abnormally — swarm  with- 
out having  previously  started  cells. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  it. — G.  W. 
Dbmabee. 


Tbe  Parliameiit  orRellgrions.— 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  annooncing^  to 
our  readers  the  publication  of  a  work 
interesting  and  valuable  to  all,  ^*  The  Par- 
liament <^  Reli^ons^'  at  the  Colombian 
Exposition.  It  is  now  issued  complete  in 
one  large  octavo  volume,  and  is  a  very- 
careful  compilation  of  all  of  the  proceed- 
ings—at  once  a  fascinating  story  and  a 
book  of  universal  value.  A  narrative  of 
the  gnrandest  achievement  in  modem  re- 
lifi^ious  history.  The  book  contains  origin 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions ;  proceedings 
of  every  meeting  of  the  Parliament; 
speeches  delivered  and  papers  read  at  every 
session  of  the  noted  gathering ;  the  beliefs 
of  the  various  religious  denominations; 
opinions  of  eminent  divines  in  regard  to 
the  Parliament;  influence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  religious  thought  of  the 
world.  Published  by  P.  T.  Neely,  Ghicafiro. 
1000  pages.  Price:  Cloth,  $3.50;  Full  Sheep, 
$4.00. 
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From  "Thb  8tinqbr.' 


Dr.  Miller  was  read  'an  open  letter  in 
Oieminai  of  Dec.  Ist.  It  is  "  fired ''  at  the 
/o-ccna  Doctor  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Smerson  T.  Abbott,  the  new  JPresident  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tkn.  What  called  forth  this  letter  was  a 
"straw "that  had  the  name  of  the  city 
vbere  the  next  meeting  of  the  association 
ii  to  be  held  spelled  "■  St.  Jo,"  instead  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Thai's  right,  Mr.  Abbott,  jost  '  go  for  " 
those  people  who  abbreviate  onnecessarily. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  did  this,  for  I, 
too,  have  been  after  the  same  kind  of  folk. 
Iwooderif  '*The  Kicker"  will  get  after 
yon  for  having  the  *'  nerve  "  to  attack  any 
oae,  eroecially  so  well-known  a  bee-man  as 
Or.  Miller,  for  spelling  a  word  in  an  out- 
landish manner. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  a  school  teacher  once 
apon  a  time,  I  believe,  and  for  that  reason 
I  think  he  is  just  the  man  to  take  the  Doc- 
tor in  hand  and  teach  him  how  to  spell.  Of 
an  the  writers  for  Gleatdngty  the  Doctor  is  the 
worst  speller  of  the  lot.  Just  look  at  that 
'*  poem  "  he  has  on  page  877  of  that  paper, 
and  see  if  I  am  not  nght.  Tes,  Docktor 
XHIher,  your  spelling  is  aweigh  off  kuler. 
Jake  Bmitb  could  do  better,  it  seems  to  me. 

"Poetry  "has  run  riot  in  the  issue  of 
QUamngwl  have  already  referred  to.  It  is 
Bsed  to  embellish  the  department  devoted 
to  home  and  Christian  topics,  the  bee- 
eolomns  and  ''Stray  Straws."  ''Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast;" 
bat  such  poetry  as  is  sometimes  used  pro- 
miacaousiy  through  a  paper^  is  more  tnan 
my  ^'  savage  breast "  can  stand.  This  is 
ooC  said  as  any  refiaction  on  what  appears 
hi  the  journal  alluded  to  above ;  on  the 
ooutrary,  The  Stinger  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  literajy  and  musical  taste  of  Qleanings^ 
editors. 

I  notice  that  Hasty  does  not  like  jokes. 
On  this  be  on  account  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  persons  have  taken  too  much  liberty 
▼ith  his  speedy  name.  Go  slow.  Hasty, 
uxl  donH  trouble  about  the  punsters ;  they 
are  a  bad  lot,  any  way ;  and  as  they  are 
laid  to  be  not  far  removed  from  pick- 
]K)cket8,  you  will  find  yourself  the  better  off 
lor  having  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  but  Mr.  Doolittle  feels 
as  does  Mr.  Hasty  in  this  regard.  Some 
one  in  a  recent  issue  of  Gtecmiriga  hints  that 


the  sage  of  Borodino  should  be  called 
"  Doomuch/'  as  he  is  able  to  accomplish  so 
much.  As  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  if 
it  were  called  by  any  other  name,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  make  any  great  difference 
to  bee-keepers  if  Mr.  Doolittle^s  name 
should  be  changed.  We  would  like  him  just 
the  same. 

After  having  said  such  a  disagreeable 
thing  about  punsters,  I  suppose  I  should  not 
fall  into  the  nabit  myself.  But  a  chance 
has  just  presented  itself  where  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  tempation.  Gleanings  has  had  some 
discussion  between  several  of  its  corres- 
pondents regarding  the  proper  width  of  the 
spaces  in  perforated  zinc.  The  question  is 
about  narrowed  down  to  a  hair's  breadth. 
I  will  not  say  that  there  is  any  Root  to  the 
evil  of  such  zincs,  but  the  subiect  has  been 
ably  "  Tinkered "  in  the  early  December 
Gleanings  by  two  doctors— a  Tmker  and  a 
Miller.  Asa  result  of  this  "Tinkering" 
with  the  matter,  we  have  about  arrived  at 
"  the  exact  right  size  "  for  the  holes  in  ex- 
cluders to  keep  the  queen  from  getting  into 
the  upper  stones  of  a  bee-hive.  It  is  really 
pleasant  to  have  doctors  agree  upon  some 
things. 


COIVYEMTION  DIRBCTOR¥. 


Time  ofnd  pUwe  of  meeiifng, 

1894. 
Jan.  23,  24.— Nebraska  State,  at  York,  Nebr. 
L.  D.  Stilson.  Sec.,  York,  Nebr. 

Jan.  24, 26.— Vermont,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

H.  W.  Scott,  Sec.,  Barre.  Yt. 

Jan.  24,  25.— California,  at  Los  AngeleF,  Calif. 
J.  U.  Martin,  Sec.,  Bioomlngton,  Calif. 

Feb.  7,  8.— WisoonslD,  at  Madison,  Wis. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

^^T  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretariee  are  requested  to  forward  foil 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Bditob. 


Vorth  AmezloaB  Bee-Keepers'  Assoolatioii 


Prbs.- Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Viob-Prbs.- O.  L.  HerHtiiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sbcrbta BY— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TaBASUBBB— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Vatloaal  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 


Prbbjdbnt— Hon. R.  L.  Taylor.. Lapeer,  Mloh. 
GKN'ii  Managbr— T.  O.  Newman.  Chicago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Please  Send  T7s  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bbb 
Journal.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 
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Ttie  Real  Sonrce  of  Formic  Acid  in  Honey 

Tramhtted  for  the  ''''  American  Bee  Jonmaf^^^ 
BY    FRANK   BENTON. 


After  I  had  shown  in  two  articles  in 
No8.  5  and  6  of  the  Schweizerisctie 
Dietienzeititng  for  1893,  that  the  formtc 
acid  of  honey  is  derived  neither  from 
nectar  nor  from  the  poison  gland,  and 
also  not  from  the  air  of  the  hive,  the 
question  arose  :  Whence  does  it  come, 
then  *>  There  remained  hardly  anything 
else  than  to  look  for  the  source  of  this 
substance  in  iha  bee  itself.  I  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  in  this  view  by 
the  excellent  articles  of  Schoenfeld  in 
Nos.  4-5  and  46  of  Gerstung's  Allge- 
meine  DetUsche  BienenzeitU7ig  for  1891. 
Schoenfeld  makes  there  an  effort  to  lift 
this  mysterious  veil,  and  calls  on  chem- 
ists to  enter  the  intrenchments  which  he 
has  traced  for  the  capture  of  this  for- 
tress. I  will  cite  from  his  article  the 
most  striking  portions,  which  serve  to 
limit  the  question,  and  which  give  the 
desired  support  to  my  explanations.  He 
says  regarding  Muellerhoff's  view : 

*'  His  supposition  that  the  bees  before 
sealing  the  cell  deposit  in  it,  by  means 
of  the  sting,  a  small  drop  of  formic  acid, 
certainly  appears  to  be  very  natural, 
aDd  to  explain  th*e  question  in  a  nut- 
shell, but  it  is  doubtless  incorrect."  The 
reasons  then  follow.  For  the  proofs  on 
my  part  I  refer  to  my  article  cited  above 
In  No.  5  of  our  Swiss  bee-Journal  for 
189B.     Schoenfeld  further  says  : 

"Whether  now  the  formic-acid  at- 
mosphere actually  works  so  energeti- 
cally upon  the  honey  that  the  acid  forms 
a  chemical  union  with  the  honey,  is  still 
completely  unproved.'' 

Thus  Schoenfeld  ascribes  a  prob- 
lematic share  to  the  air  of  the  hive  as 
the  source  of  the  formic  acid,  whilst 
Ipr&nting  to  it  Its  full  value  as  an  antisep- 
tic.   Schoenfeld  says  also : 

**  Formic  acid  is  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition   of    sugar,    of    rubber,    of 


starch,  etc.,  and  besides  being  found  in 
the  venom-sacs  of  bees  and  ants,  is  also 
in  many  leaves  of  pines,  in  nettles  aud 
other  plants,  and  in  the  animal  orgaaism 
in  perspiration,  in  urine,  and  in  blood  in 
small  quantities.  Undoubtedly  it  is  as 
certainly  found  in  the  blood  of  the  bee 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  or  at  least  in 
its  elements,"  says  Schoenfeld  further, 
**as  that  it  acidifies  the  whole  body  of 
the  ant.  Otherwise,  how  would  the 
poison-gland  be  able  to  store  it  up  and 
collect  it  in  the  poison-sac,  since,  as  is 
well-known,  all  secretory  glands  form 
their  secretions  from  the  blood  of  the 
animal  organism,  in  that  either  as  sim- 
ple filtering  machines  they  only  draw  t^ 
themselves  and  bring  to  the  surface  the 
secretions  already  formed  in  the  blood, 
or  are  themselves  really  active  in  the 
preparation  of  the  product,  and  only 
take  from  the  blood  the  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  the  secretion  ?  Bat," 
continued  Schoenfeld,  "by  our  declar- 
ing as  physiologically  certain  that  honey 
could  receive  its  portion  of  acid  daring 
its  preparation  within  the  body  of  the 
bee,  it  is  not  in  the  least  proven  that 
such  is  in  fact  the  case,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  acid  gets  in  the  honey, 
which  really  only  remains  a  short  time 
in  the  sucking  apparatus  and  honey-sac 
of  the  bee  before  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
cells  as  the  finished  product.  To  bring 
forward  these  proofs  is  a  matter  for  the 
chemist  to  undertake." 

Thus  far  Schoenfeld  goes. 

The  chemist  has  heard  the  call  and 
will  obey.  Then  to  the  front  with  chem- 
istry !  How  should  I  proceed  ?  The 
blood  of  the  bee  must  furnish  the  start- 
ing-point. The  acid  must  have  its  place 
of  origin  in  the  chyle-stomach,  and  by 
the  latter  be  furnished  to  the  blood-cir- 
culation. How  could  the  blood  be  ob- 
tained ?  Dr.  K.  Fiedler,  instructor  in 
zoology  at  the  Zurich  high  schools,  un- 
dertook this  work  with  a  skill  only 
equalled  by  his  patience.  I  got  for  him 
successfully  several  hundred  bees,  which 
were  caught  at  the  flight-hole,  killed, 
and  then,  one  by  one,  stuck  fast  head 
first  in  paraffine.  By  means  of  very 
finely  drawn-out  capillary  tubes,  which 
were  introduced  into  carefully  made 
openings  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
back  of  the  abdomen,  one  could  some- 
times draw  from  the  insects  a  trace  of 
blood,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
volatilization  of  formic  acid  was  spurted 
into  a  slightly  alkaline  water-solutioo. 
Only  wholly  colorless  blood  secured 
without  Injury  to  the  inner  onrans  was 
saved.  Finally  the  collected  material 
was  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
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water,  slightly  acidified  ia  order  to  set 
the  formic  acid  free,  and  in  small  re- 
torts subjected  to  distillation.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  distillation  when  tested  was 
aeid,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  gave  the 
onmistakable  reaction  of  formic  acid. 

Thus  the  proof  of  the  presence  of 
formic  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  bee  was 
brought.  Even  if  on  account  of  the 
weak  reaction  indicating  this  (due  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  ma- 
terial), doubts  could  arise  as  to  'the 
original  presence  of  formic  acid  in  the 
blood,'  its  much  more  plentiful  appear- 
ance in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  head 
iod  thorax  leaves  no  doubt  that  those 
glands— as  well  as  the  glands  of  the 
?oijon-sac — are  able  to  produce  formic 
acia  from  its  elements  in  the  blood,  and 
(Ornish  it  ready  for  use. 

What  is  there  further?  The  addi- 
tional question  was  as  follows :  *'  Does 
the  formic  acid  get  from  the  blood  into 
the  salivary  glands  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  from  these  into  the  honey?*' 
To  answer  this  the  secretion  of  these 
sailTary  glands  must  be  examined.  I 
proceeded  with  this  as  I  did  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bee-ferment;  which 
method  I  described  at  the  time.  The 
heads  and  thoraces  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred bees  were  cut  off  and  crushed  in  a 
mortar  containing  wliter  which  was  then 
filtered.  This  filtrate  gave  an  acid  re- 
action. It  was  then  distilled,  and  the 
distillate,  like  that  of  the  blood,  was 
found  to  be  acid,  and  far  more  strongly 
» than  the  latter.  With  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver It  indicated  unmistakably  the  pres- 
ence of  formic  acid. 

Thas  formic  acid  exists  also  in  the 
sallfary  glands.  How  does  it  get  there? 
Schoeufeld  has  previously  expressed  his 
opinion  of  this.  The  blood,  which 
streams  through  the  whole  body,  reaches 
^Iso  the  salivary  glands,  by  means  of 
which  the  formic  acid  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ferment  having  inverting 
powers,  is  secreted.  From  there  both 
of  these  substances  are  given  off  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  This  takes 
place  through  the  common  duct  leading 
from  the  salivary  glands  of  the  head  and 
Uuffai,  which  opens  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  Every  swallow  of  nectar 
which  is  brought  to  the  honey-stomach 
through  the  mouth  cavity  receives  its 
addition  of  saliva,  that  is  to  say,  anti- 
Kptic  formic  acid  and  inverting  ferment 
-of  coarse  probably  in  minute  and  very 
highly  diluted  traces. 
Qformlc  acid  is  then  proven  to  exist  in 
the  salivary  glands  also.  How  is  it  to 
be  followed  further,  that  is,   into  the 


cell  ?  If  the  contents  of  the  honey- 
stomach  are  examined,  they  are  found 
to  be  acid.  But  nectar  is  not  so.  The 
presence  of  formic  acid  in  honey  I  have 
already  proven. 

The  last  act  in  connection  with  the 
honey  consists  in  its  deposition  in  the 
cells.  Here  it  remains  until  on  the 
average  its  proportion  of  water  is  20 
per  cent.,  whereupon,  furnished  with 
the  label,  '*ripe  honey,''  it  is  sealed 
over.  The  honey  has  now  been  changed 
to  the  miraculous  balsam  in  which  form 
we  know  it. 

Fitted  out  with  nearly  a  dozen  sub- 
stances it  supplies  valuable  material  in 
the  shape  of  plastic  and  respiratory 
elements.  Its  keeping  quality  has  be- 
come, so  to  say,  unlimited — its  healing 
powers  are  endless.  Last  year,  perfectly 
preserved  honey  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  found  in  the  burled  cellar  of  a 
city  hall  in  Dresden. 

If,  finally,  a  glance  at  the  preceding 
presentation  of  the  subject  be  taken, 
the  thought  would  naturally  occur,  of 
placing  the  source  of  the  formic  acid  of 
honey  where  I  found  it — in  the  blood. 
The  difficulties  lay  only  in  tracing  the 
proof.  These  have  been  overcome — the 
fort  has  been  stormed  and,  as  I  venture 
to  believe,  the  proof  brought  of  the 
origin  of  the  formic  acid  in  the  blood. 
Db.  Adolf  v.  Planta. 

Note. — The  foregoing  article  we  re- 
gard as  an  exceedingly  valuable  work. 
In  the  first  place,  through  it  Is  furnished 
the  scientific  proof,  lacking  up  to  this 
time,  of  the  correctness  of  the  views 
which  Pastor  Schoenfeld  expressed  in 
Nos.  11  and  12  of  the  last  volume  of 
our  journal,  concerning  the  poison-gland 
of  the  honey-bee,  and  which  he  only 
based  on  physiological  grounds.  Then 
the  excellent  investigations  of  von 
Planta  also  furnish  at  the  same  time,  in 
conjunction  with  Schoenfeld's  represen- 
tation of  the  subject,  incontestable 
proofs  that  the  great  value  which  has 
ever  been  placed  upon  honey,  especially 
by  physicians,  rests  upon  no  exaggera- 
tion ;  that  no  artificial  product  can  re- 
place honey ;  that  its  keeping  qualities 
are  unlimited,  its  healing  properties 
endless.  Our  learned  investigators  have 
thus  done  much  for  us  bee-keepers.  Let 
us  now  do  our  part  also,  that  is,  let  us 
build  diligently  on,  since  we  now  stand 
upon  a  firmly-established  basfs,  so  that 
the  great  worth  of  our  product  will  con- 
stantly become  plainer  to  the  public, 
and  thus  its  consumption  increased  more 
and  more. — C.  J.  H.  Gravbnhorst. 

— Grave fUtursfs  lUustrierte  Bi>nenzeitu7iff. 
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A  Few  Notes  Ftom  a  Lady  Bee-Keeper. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJaumcU 

BY  MBS.   L.   C.   AXTBLL. 


I  am  writing  this  before  daylight  this 
morning,  as  my  husband  got  up  very 
early  and  went  for  coal,  to  the  bank  near 
our  out-apiary.  There  is  a  rush  for  coal 
now  (Dec.  5th),  as  the  snow  is  a  foot  or 
more  deep.  He  forgot  to  lean  a  board 
up  in  front  of  the  hives  at  the  out- 
apiary  when  fixing  them  for  winter ;  we 
think  this  very  important,  to  keep  them 
from  clogging  the  entrances,  and  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  warm  day, 
and  melting  snow,  and  warming  hives, 
so  they  need  the  board  ;  also  to  keep  the 
entrance  dark,  so  the  bees  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  fly.  Many  bees  are  lost  in  cool 
and  cold  weather  by  flying  out ;  not  that 
tl^ey  need  to  fly,  but  are  attracted  out 
by  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
into  the  hives. 

We  got  scarcely  any  surplus  honey  the 
pas't  season,  the  least  we  have  had  for 
many  years,  yet  we  did  not  have  to  feed 
any,  except  a  few  weak  colonies  in  the 
fall.  I  think  if  bees  have  to  be  fed  at 
any  time,  fall  feeding  is  preferable,  be- 
cause it  causes  them  to  fill  up  with 
young  bees  for  winter,  but  those  young 
bees  should  be  reared  so  early  as  to  get 
a  good  flight  before  putting  the  colony 
into  winter  quarters ;  not  so  essential 
perhaps  when  wintered  out-of-doors,  as 
in  this  locality  they  generally  have  sev- 
eral flights  through  the  winter. 

We  had  but  two  swarms  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  those  we  returned  to  their 
hives  after  removing  some  of  their  brood 
and  destroying  the  queen-cells.  We  do 
not  need  to  bother  ourseVoes  about  pre- 
vention of  swarming  in  this  locality,  as 
we  would  be  pleased  to  see  swarms  once 
again.  We  never  had  excessive  swarm- 
ing, except  one  year  we  failed  to  get  the 
surplus  chambers  enlarged  fast  enough ; 
we  gave  but  small  room  at  first,  they 
filled  that  with  a  rush,  seemingly  all  at 
once;  since  then  we  have  given  more 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
harvest. 

8EPABATOB8  IN  THB    SUBPLUS    ABBAN6B- 
MBNT. 

We  think  this  causes  bees  to  swarm 
worse  than  when  not  used,  as  it  cuts 
their  honey  receptacles  up  into  small 
apartments.  We  find  no  use  for  them, 
because  we  can  easily  dispose  of  what 
few  bulged  combs  we  get,  at  home,  and 
if  the  starters  are  put  in  straight,  so  the 
point  or  bottom  of  the  starter  points  to 


the  center  of  the  section  below,  and  the 
hive  level,  they  will  nearly  always  build 
straight  comb,  unless  the  honey  is  com- 
ing in  very  slowly,  and  then  they  will 
bulge  them  by  building  out  one  side, 
first  lengthening  the  cells  too  far,  but  in 
that  case,  if  the  separators  were  In,  they 
would  put  much  of  the  honey  in  the 
brood-nest. 

BBOOD-NBST  CBOWDED   WITU  HONEY-. 

This  is  a  sight  I  am  getting  to  be  de- 
lighted with.  I  am  not  certain  but  the 
bees  know  better  than  their  owners, 
when  it  Is  best  to  store  as  much  of  their 
honey  as  possible  below,  as  the  average 
bee-master  seldom  cares  to  feed  even  if 
he  robs  the  thrifty  little  creatures  of 
tons  of  honey.  If  we  could  feed  back 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  we  take  away, 
our  bees  would  oftener  be  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  store  honey. 

I  have  noticed  this  In  cellar- wintering 
— if  anything  causes  a  colony  to  be  un- 
usually active,  they  winter  poorly,  and 
generally  die  in  the  spring.  It  seems  to 
make  the  bees  unhealthy — probably  they 
eat  too  much.  The  more  quiet  the  l>etter 
In  wintelt-,  both  out-of-doors  and  in  the 
cellar. 

BAMBLEB*S  CALIFOBNIA  PICT17BR8. 

From  Mr.  Rambler's  pictures,  I  con- 
clude California  is  a  very  rough  country, 
even  the  towns  are  pictured  to  look  like 
our  backwoods  towns — not  up  to  the 
times — a  place  that  Is  in  need  of  mis- 
sionaries badly.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin that  he  cease  rambling  and  turn 
missionary.  The  impression  I  get  from 
reading  his  laughable  sketches  is,  that 
people  leave  their  refinement  in  the  East 
when  they  go  West,  and  live  at  home  a 
good  while  and  make  money — something 
like  we  feel  when  we  go  to  our  out-api- 
aries— we  just  live  as  we  can  for  the 
day. 

My  old  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were 
traveling  In  California,  remarked  that 
they  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  coun- 
try— too  brown,  barren  and  rough,  ex- 
cept In  localities  where  Irrigated,  and 
then  it  was  beautiful. 

Roseville,  Ills. 


Xlie  l^adle»^  Home  JonmAl,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  fiss  Journal. — 
both  together  for  one  year  for  only  f  1.06. 
The  first-named  jourpal  is  the  grandest 
monthly  for  the  home  that  is  published  in 
the  world  to-day.  New  or  old  subscribers 
to  either  journal  can  take  advantage  of  the 
low  rate  of  $1.65  for  the  two  papers.  This 
ofl.er  expires  on  Feb.  1, 1894.  Bend  all  or- 
ders to  the  office  of  the  Bbb  Joubnix. 
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Be  BoasE-ADtary  M  Staail  HItgs. 

BY    B.    TAYLOK. 


f^  btjUdltjg  her<i  sbowii  is  8x16  feet 

kffi«,  jknd  8  feet    inside  !n    the   efeftr. 

>  »>II«  are  qI  K-tni:h  pine*  1!2  inches 

,  wllh  the  craekf  neatly  biviioned  as 

The  hives  rest  on  shelves  prop- 

r  placed  Id  the  inside.     The  door  is  in 

lw«ct  ood,  bidden   from  vl*?^.     The 

pwlo^toiAr  is  in  the  e&st  end,  as  seen 

Hlasiration.      The    hinged  open 


ITth)  fiont,atri8.3ti  colonies,  16  on  each 
of  the  sides,  and  8  in  e&ch  g&ble,  with 
entrEnoesi  for  7  more  at  the  top  on  the 
north  side.  These  are  tn tended  for  tetn- 
porary  use  only* 

The  hives  used  are  tiiade  especially  for 
houJie  use^  but  are  equally  good  for  out- 
door use.  They  are  16  lochea  square 
outside,  and  7  inches  deep,  and  hold  10 
frames  6x185-^  Inches,  InMde  measure. 
The  10  frames  contain  800  inches  of 
comb  ^pace*  Two  hives  are  osed  for  a 
brood-nest.  wUeu  needed.  Any  side  of 
these  hi ve;^  ma V   be   used  for  the  front. 


The  House-Apiary  of  Mr.  B.  Tnykin  ^'J  Fi}TtiktvilU^  Minn. 


If  of  wire-cloth,  and  is  opened  from 
tualde.  Two  bee^escapes  are  visible 
the  window  to  let  the  bees  out 
the  window  is  closed.  A  sUdloFT 
with  irla«s  makes  ali  tight  wh^n 
tiffded,  The  jreneral  plan  is  clearly 
*«ti  in  the  engraving,  and  needs  no  des- 

Tbe  plan  of  the  entrances  Is  easily  on- 
^ntnod  hj  the  picture.  They  are  made 
<o  rtceive  the  awarm -catcher*  several  of 
'•bich  »re  seen  in  the  view.  The  photo 
^Uken  when  the  yard  was  equipped 
t^in  iwifndtig  titoe,  when  the  catchers 
***  lif^atlered  over  the  yard,  ready  for 

Oji  the  right  the  entrancre  to  the  winter* 
cellir  is  seen.    The  house  now  (Sept. 


They  are  as  cheap  and  simple  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  good  fraote  hive  for 
extractt^d  as  well  as  comb  honey.  I  be- 
lieve thaui  to  be  near  perfection. 

The  second  colony  on  the  left  hand  at 
the  hottotn,  with  "the  smoker  near  it, 
took  the  first  prize  this  year  for  the 
greatest  yield  of  comb  honey^25U 
poortds.  Ail  the  bees  for  this  great 
yield  were  reared  in  one  seetioo  of  these 
small  hlvesn  f  had  about  one-half  of  the 
colonies  In  the  honse-aplary  in  two  blve 
sections  up  to  swarming  time.  The  re- 
sult In  white  section  honey  was  in  favor 
of  the  single  hives.  The'colouies  that 
had  double  hives  tilled  the  top  hive  solid 
full  of  honey,  and  seemed  to  have  reared 
no  brood  there,  and  they  stored   far  less 
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lioney  in  the  supers  previous  to  swarm- 
ing  than  the  colonies  in  single  hives. 

Doolittle  said  long  ago  that  800  Inches 
of  comb  space  gave  room  enough  for 
any  queen,  and  my  experience  confirms 
his  judgment.  The  colonies  with  two 
sections  gave  no  larger  swarms  than 
those  with  one.  I  do  not  recommend 
small  hives  to  those  that  give  but  little 
attention  to  their  bees,  but  for  the  scien- 
tific apiarist,  to  get  the  most  white  comb 
luyney^  they  are  indispensable. 

I  must  say  something  more  about  the 
colony  that  produced  the  250  pounds 
of  honey.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  in  the  bee-papers  about  the  impor- 
tance of  'always  removing  inferior 
queens,  and  filling  their  places  with 
good  ones.  My  experience  had  led  me 
to  suspect  that  the  bees  could  attend  to 
this  about  as  well  as  us  big,  smart  fel- 
lows. However,  I  last  fall  resolved  to 
give  this  fine  point  more  attention  in 
the  future,  so  I  went  to  such  hives  as 
my  judgment  had  determined  had  poor 
queens,  and  wrote  on  them  plainly— 
**  Poor  queen.  Re-queen  this,"  intend- 
ing to  attend  to  it  in  the  spring.  I  placed 
the  colonies  on  the  summer  stands  in  the 
house,  and  upon  examining  them  I 
found  the  one  that  afterward  made  the 
big  yield  was  marked  for  re-queening, 
and  this  was  the  reason  the  hive  was  not 
given  an  extra  section.  It  increased 
the  task  of  finding  and  destroying  the 
bad  queen,  but  other  work  pressed,  and 
the  job  was  neglected.  If  I  had  got  my 
intentions  carried  out,  I  should  have 
IcUled  one  of  the  best  queens  that  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  possess,  as  she  kept 
the  hive  boiling  over  with  bees  during 
the  entire  season. 

Forestville,  Minn. 


lore  Aliont  Orange  Connty,  California. 

Written  Sot  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   DR.    E.    GULLUP. 


There  are  so  many  asking  about  Cali- 
fornia, that  I  shall  have  to  answer  some 
of  their  questions  through  the  American 
Bek  Journal,  by  the  editor's  permis- 
sion. 

There  is  this  about  California :  The 
longer  a  person  stays  here,  the  better  he 
likes  it,  and  that  is  almost  universally 
the  case.  Some  get  homesick,  and  go 
back  East,  but  six  months  or  a  year  of 
Eastern  weather  cures  them  completely, 
and  if  they  can  get  back  to  California 
they  stay.  I  have  been  here  almost  15 
years,  and  could  not  be  hired  to  go  East 


to  live.  I  lived  in  this  State  five  years 
before  concluding  to  stay  in  any  place 
permanently,  but  finally  chose  this 
part  in  preference  to  any  other,  on  ac- 
count of  locality  and  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  variety  of  productions 
than  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  its 
mild,  salubrious  and  healthy  climate, 
and  advantage  of  water  transportation, 
as  well  as  railroad.  I  enclose  a  clipping 
from  the  ofiBcial  organ  for  the  World's 
Fair,  showing  that  I  was  not  deceived  in 
my  selection. 

The  country  is  but  a  small  proportion 
developed,  as  there  are  so  many  large 
ranches  owned  by  stock-raisers ; .  but  as 
the  land  becomes  too  valuable  for  herd- 
ing stock,  it  is  being  cut  up  in  small  lots 
of  10,  20  and  40  acres,  and  sold  on 
reasonable  terms  to  actual  settlers.  And 
here  I  will  remark  that  the  actual  set- 
tler— the  man  that  is  not  afraid  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  de- 
velop and  improve  the  country — is  what 
is  wanted,  and  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try is  astonishing  even  to  old  settlers. 

Eastern  people  can  form  no  idea,  for 
they  have  never  seen  anything  to  at  all 
compare  with  the  marvelous  growth  of 
trees,  vines,  etc. 

It  is  often  said  by  newcomers  that  this 
is  no  country  for  a  poor  man,  when  It  is 
actually  the  finest  country  for  the  poor 
man  that  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  For  he  has  no 
winter  to  provide  against,  and  it  costs 
him  almost  nothing  to  clothe  himself 
and  family  until  he  can  clothe  himself 
to  suit,  and  he  can  work  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  Bight  here  I  wish  to 
correct  an  Easterner's  error.  He  thinks 
that  our  rainy  season  is  dripping  con- 
stantly, when  it  is,  if  anything,  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  the  year.  To-day 
(Dec.  7th)  it  is  clear,  warm,  balmy  and 
delightful.  We  have  already  had  two 
inches  of  rain,  so  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  green.  Bipe 
oranges,  lemons  and  Japanese  plums  in 
blossom,  and  will  ripen  in  April.  Aus- 
tralian peaches  ripen  in  February,  and 
strawberries  nearly  the  entire  year. 

About  firewood — one  can  raise  It  in  an 
astonishingly  short  period.  There  is  a 
coal  mine  12  miles  from  Santa  Ana, 
with  coal  at  the  miues  $5.00  per  ton. 
All  the  fire  I  use  is  for  cooking  purposes 
in  the  morning.  At  noon  and  night  I 
light  the  gasoline  stove  so  as  not  to  heat 
up  the  house. 

September  and  April  are  usually  the 
hottest  months  in  the  y^ar,  for  then  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  cool  breeze  from  the 
ocean  all  the  time  as  we  are  in  summer. 
The  country  is  overrun  with  people  that 
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want  to  get  a  living  without  work — 
lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  etc.,  still  there 
Is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Potatoes,  tomatoes,  melons,  castor 
be«Ds,  etc.,  become  weeds  here  when 
oDce  planted  in  this  wonderful  soil  and 
climate. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  a  story :  Three 
years  ago  I  met  an  old  gentleman  on  the 
cars.  He  said :  *'  A  few  years  ago  one 
of  my  sons,  which  I  brought  up  a  good, 
truthful  boy,  strayed  away  from  Maine 
to  California*  and  he  wrote  back  such 
abominable  lies  about  the  country  and 
lis  products,  that  I  sent  out  another  son 
to  see  why  the  first  one  had  become  such 
u)  abominable  liar,  and,  behold,  the  sec- 
ond one  wrote  back  bigger  lies,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  first ;  so  I  came  out  to 
try  and  reform  the  boys.  I  have  been 
km  one  year,  and  now  I  am  on  my  way 
back  to  Maine  to  dispose  of  my  property, 
and  move  into  6od*s  country  to  spend 
ny  days,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the 
people  back  there  what  I  have  seen  here, 
and  what  a  paradise  this  is  in  compari- 
lOA  to  Maine,  for  I  do  not  want  to  be 
called  a  liar  to  my  face.** 

Even  I  myself  did  not  dare  to  write  to 
my  son  the  particulars,  so  I  asked  him 
If  he  would  come  out  and  pay  me  a  visit, 
providing  I  forwarded  him  the  money 
and  paid  all  his  expenses  both  ways,  and 
he  came,  and  I  showed  him  the  country 
for  three  weeks.  I  then  said  :  •*  You 
ba? e  seen  and  heard  enough.  Do  you 
cow  think  that  you  can  go  back  East 
and  live  contented  ?*'  His  reply  was, 
'^No,  father,  I  know  that  I  never  can.** 
He  and  his  family  have  just  got  back  to 
6od*8  country  after  spending  three 
months  at  the  World's  Fair  and  in  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  with  friends  and  rela- 
Ures. 

I  have  been  writing  to  a  cousin  up 
North,  to  induce  her  to  leave  that  coun- 
try. She  is  in  Saskatchawan,  North 
West  Territory.  She  says  it  is  almost 
Impossible  for  them  to  believe  my  stories, 
but  they  are  coming  to  see  in  the  spring. 
So,  now,  friends,  do  not  ask  me  any 
more  questions,  but  take  my  advice — 
coffle  and  see  for  yourselves. 

There  is  no  possible  chance  for  a 
lightning-rod  peddler  here,  nor  for  an 
agent  to  insure  against  tornadoes  or 
blizzards. 

As  to  earthquakes,  some  one  that  has 
been  in  the  country  a  long  time  will  have 
^  tell  you  that  there  was  an  earthquake 
last  night,  or  you  perhaps  will  not  know 
anything  about  it.  Still,  I  have  felt 
finite  a  perceptible  Jar  once  in  15  years. 

Some. find  fault   because  we  do  not 


have  more  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  I  was  a  pioneer  in  Wisconsin, 
and  also  in  Iowa,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  we  did  not  find  such  establish- 
ments in  those  States,  when  the  first 
settlers  went  in.  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  country  on  earth  when 
everything  is  considered,  and  California 
will  rank  as  the  greatest  State  in  the 
United  States— so  think  all  Califor- 
nians.  The  developments  in  the  next 
ten  years  must  be  marvelous. 
Sant  Ana,  Calif.  ^ 

[The  "clipping"  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Gallup  is  as  follows : — Ed.] 

ORANGE  COUNTY  AT  CHICAGO. 

Orange  county,  the  smallest  of  the  South- 
em  California  counties,  having  an  area  of 
661  square  miles,  and  a  popnlanon  of  about 
20,000,  has  a  greater  variety  of  products 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Its 
displav  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  at  the 
World's  Fair,  brought  it  prominently  be- 
fore thS  public  as  a  fruit-producer.  Us  ex- 
hibits of  fruits  in  glass  is  the  largest  of  the 
six  southern  counties,  while  its  exhibit  of 
vegetable  products  discloses  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  State 
in  raising  marketable  vegetables  and  lux- 
uriant grains. 

Its  large  beets,  squashes,  celery,  cucum- 
bers, com,  oats,  etc.,  have  attracted  univer- 
sal attention,  and  its  peat  Soil  in  the  ex- 
hibit has  been  the  subject  of  universal 
comment  daring  the  Exposition.  Its  ex- 
hibit of  nuts,  notably  its  English  walnut 
display,  disclosed  that  Orange  county  is  a 

great  nut-producer,  and  the  home  of  the 
nglish  walnut.  Besides  having  such  an 
excellent  display  in  the  California  building, 
this  county  makes  exhibits  in  several  other 
departments  at  the  Fair. 

In  the  horticultural,  agricultural  and 
mining  buildings  she  co-operates  with 
othep  portions  of  the  State  in  showing  the 
diversity  of  her  productions. 


Yarions  6ee-Iatters  and  Eipeiiences. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  MESSBS.    TODD  A  ABNOLD. 


October  10th  found  our  bees  all  packed 
in  double-walled  hives,  on  the  summer 
stands,  in  as  good  condition  as  we  ever 
had  them  in  the  last  17  years. 

Our  honey  crop  is  all  sold.  We  com- 
menced to  ship  honey  to  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  shortly  after  we  be- 
gan extracting.  We  got  about  half  a 
crop  of  white  honey  the  past  season. 
The  prospect  for  white  clover  is  not  very 
good  for  next  year,  as  the  fall  was  so 
dry.    We  are  close  to  lots  of  linden,  and 
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hope  for  a  fine  bloom  and  good  weather 
with  it  the  coming  season. 

QUBBNS  NOT  INJURED  IN  MAILING. 

We  were  surprised  at  Rev.  W.  P. 
Faylor's  experience  in  receiving  queens 
by  mail.  His  experience  has  been  Just 
the  opposite  to  ours.  We  have  received 
bees  by  full  comb  colonies,  also  by  ex- 
press in  imported  cages,  and  ten  times 
as  many  by  mail  as  by  express.  Those 
sent  by  mail  have  proved  Just  as  good  as 
^ould  be  desired,  and  have  done  gQod 
laying  into  the  fourth  season.  We  run 
our  apiaries  for  extracted  honey  on  the 
Dadant  system,  having  from  six  to  nine 
Quinby  frames  in  each  hive  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  does  not  take  us 
long  to  find  out  how  prolific  a  queen  Is. 

THE  YELLOW  BEES  PBEFEBBED. 

In  regard  to  the  color  of  bees,  the 
Yellow  bees  have  always  given  us  the 
best  satisfaction,  both  for  hon^y  and 
gentleness  in  handling.  What  we  mean 
by  "yellow  bees,"  is  any  of  the  yellow 
races— Italian,  Syrian  or  Holy  Land. 

When  the  Cyprian  bee  first  began  to 
be  talked  up  in  the  bee-papers,  we  paid 
$10  for  an  imported  queen.  She  was  a 
No.  1  layer,  and  her  progeny  fine  honey- 
gatherers.  We  reared  a  number  of 
queens  from  her,  but  on  account  of  their 
cross  disposition,  we  could  not  do  much 
with  them,  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  hot  and  bright. 

We  have  had  a  few  black  colonies,  but 
did  not  keep  them  long,  that  could  equal 
any  Cyprian  colony,  we  think,  that  was 
ever  on  the  American  shores. 

Friend  York,  it  is  our  desire  to  add  a 
word  in  memory  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Pike, 
whose  biography  was  given  recently.  We 
bought  the  first  queen  of  him  the  season 
of  1878,  and  bought  his  queens  almost 
every  season  up  to  his  death.  Every 
queen  was  always  sent  by  mail,  and 
gave  good  satisfaction.  As  for  us,  we 
can  say,  he  surely  was  an  honest  man. 

Ealona,  Iowa. 


Mailins  Qneen-Bees  Long  Distances. 

WrUten  for  theAmeriean  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.    A.   PETAL. 


(Continued  from  page  49.) 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
bees  crossing  our  great,  hoi  deserts  re- 
quire water ;  we  all  know  that  bees  are 
very  fond  of  water,  especially  during 
the  heated  time  of  the  year.  As  we 
•annot  put  much  uoisture  In  the  candy 


without  making  It  too  soft,  the  thing  to 
do,  then,  is  to  try  and  devise  some  way 
of  giving  them  sufficient  water  during 
the  trip.  This  question  of  giving  bees 
water  while  In  course  of  shipment,  is  no 
new  thing.  It  has  been  spoken  of  many 
times  ;  the  trouble  Is,  It  has  been  consid- 
ered too  expensive  by  the  leading  breed- 
ers ;  besides,  they  have  become  so 
wedded  to  the  candy  idea,  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  try  anything  that  seems  to 
branch  off  from  such  a  well-trodden 
path. 

I  have  never  yet  received  a  queen 
dead,  that  was  shipped  in  a  cage  that 
had  a  reservoir  for  water.  No  matter 
how  hard  the  candy  may  have  become 
through  heat  or  otherwise,  the  bees 
would  manage  to  eat  all  they  required 
of  It,  if  they  had  water  handy.  Queens 
that  were  confined  In  a  cage  that  con- 
tained a  supply  of  water  seemed  to  be 
healthier  when  reaching  their  destina- 
tion than  those  that  had  none.  I  have 
noticed  that  queens  that  come  In  cages 
with  soft  candy  are  healthier  than 
those  queens  that  are  provisioned  with 
a  hard  candy. 

The  past  year  I  received  a  queen  from 
Texas  that  came  In  a  cage  provisioned 
with  honey,  after  the  manner  used  be- 
fore the  **  Good  "  candy  came  into  vogue. 
The  plan  worked  pretty  well,  but,  still, 
I  do  not  consider  it  satisfactory.  One 
queen  I  received  from  a  Texan  breeder 
came  with  all  her  attendants  dead. 
She  herself  was  In  a  weak  condition 
when  she  reached  me.  I  had  to  intro- 
duce her  by  placing  several  Just-hatched 
bees  in  the  introducing  cage  with  her. 
This  queen  is  now  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific queens  I  have. 

In  an  issue  of  Oleanings  last  snmmer 
I  noticed  that  the  editor  recommends 
much  care  In  making  the  candy ;  that 
much  elbow-grease  must  be  expended  in 
order  to  get  the  candy  to  the  right  con- 
sistency. He  thinks  that  women  are 
not  strong  enough  for  this  sort  of  work. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  young  women  that 
he  had  tried  to  do  this  work  were  not  of 
the  muscular  kind  we  have  here  In  this 
State,  or  like  those  that  are  found  in 
Texas.  I  learn  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  breeders  in  that  State,  or  for 
that  matter.  In  the  whole  country,  uses 
woman-power  exclusively  to  knead  the 
sugar-honey  dough  that  is  sent  oat  with 
all  her  queens,  and  that  she  has  about 
as  good  luck  in  sending  queens  as  any 
breeder  In  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  manner  of  mixing 
the  so-called  candy,  or  the  power  used 
to  knead  it,  makes  any  material  differ- 
ence.   If  the  candy  is  put  in  a  cage  that 
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90»ks  op  all  the  moisture  from  the 
cAfidy,  or  the  cage  is  shipped  through  a 
part  of  the  coantry  where  the  Sun  is 
doioff  his  best  to  burn  everything  up, 
ind  the  air  is  as  hot  and  dry  as  if  it 
cftme  out  of  an  oven,  then,  I  say,  such 
e&ndy  will  be  as  hard  and  dry  as  the 
very  rocks  of  the  desert  through  which 
the  unfortunate  queen  is  obligee^  to  pass. 
To  make  all  candy  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  queen  and  bees,  the 
compartment,  as  1  have  already  said, 
should  be  waxed  so  that  the  honey  will 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  wood. 

One  thing  I  would  do  if  I  were  mak- 
ing a  business  of  shipping  bees  to  this 
part  of  the  country  from  the  East  or 
South  during  the  summer  and  a  part  of 
the  spring,  would  be  to  have  my  ship- 
ping-cages contain  a  small  phial  so 
corked  that  the  bees  could  sip  out  as 
Buch  water  as  they  required.  Such 
cages  could  be  constructed  for  very  little 
more  than  they  now  cost.  I  think  if 
they  were  made  in  the  right  way,  that 
they  need  not  weigh  over  an  ounce  when 
provisioned  and  ready  to  ship  with  the 
queen  and  bees.  When  so  constructed, 
such  a  cage  would  not  require  so  much 
caody,  which  would  make  it  lighter; 
then  some  of  the  wood  could  be  bored 
away  to  make  room  for  the  phial.  I  re- 
nember  that  a  cage  something  like  the 
one  I  have  in  mind,  was  made  and  used 
fome  ten  years  ago  to  some  extent  by 
Eastern  breeders.  Instead  of  the  water 
receptacle  being  made  of  glass,  it  was 
made  of  tin.  That  these  cages  did  not 
come  into  general  use  for  shipping  pur- 
poses I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  made  too  shallow. 

I  think  if  our  queen-breeders  will  not 
eonstruct  their  shipping-cages  with 
water  reservoirs  in  them,  or  if  they  can- 
not make  a  '*  candy  "  that  will  remain 
perfectly  soft  for  six  or  ten  days  with- 
out either  becoming  too  soft  or  too  hard, 
so  that  a  small  cage  need  not  weigh  over 
one  ounce  when  ready  to  drop  into  the 
po6t-o£Sce,  then  they  should  demand  in 
their  advertisement  that  when  queens 
are  to  be  sent  to  distant  places  (say 
2,000  miles  or  across  the  continent  to 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast),  the  pur- 
chaser should  add  enoujrh  more  to  the 
listed  price  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  extra- 
sixed  shipping  cases  and  provisions.  I 
think  that  10  cents  would  be  a  fair 
price  to  add  for  this  extra  cost.  This 
would  allow  the  shipper  to  use  an  export 
cage,  or  one  of  those  reservoir  cages 
containing  water.  A  little  more  liberal- 
ity on  the  part  of  both  purchaser  and 
breeder  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  many  a  queen-bee  ;  it  would 


also  be  the  cause  of  saving  the  breeder 
replacing  a  good  many  queens  that  die 
when  being  shipped  to  a  distant  point, 
and  the  purchaser  would  be  saved  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance,  as  he  would  not 
have  to  wait,  as  I  have  had  to  do  on 
more  than  9ne  occasion,  before  getting 
a  live  queen.  I  have  always  felt  sorry 
for  a  breeder  whose  queens  die  en  route 
to  the  purchaser  ;  it  makes  me  feel  that 
I  would  like  to  share  the  loss  with  him 
when  such  queen  was  sent  to  me. 

It  was  my  intention  to  give  the  names 
of  the  several  persons  In  the  East  an^ 
in  the  South,  that  I  carried  on  my  ex- 
periments with,  but  the  present  nature 
of  this  article  will,  I  think,  make  that 
entirely  unnecessary  ;  besides,  as  some 
of  these  persons  were  queen-breeders, 
some  of  my  readers  might  think  that  I 
was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a  free 
advertisement. 

In  leaving  this  subject,  I  would  again 
impress  upon  the  breeder  who  is  about 
to  ship  a  queen  to  this  part  of  Califor- 
nia, or  for  that  matter,  to  any  part  of 
this  State,  to  be  sure  that  the  candy  he 
intends  to  provision  his  cage  with,  will 
remain  in  a  nice,  soft  condition  during 
the  entire  trip,  and  that  the  ventilation 
be  ample  during  the  summer  and  limited 
during  the  spring,  as  during  the  latter 
time  the  bees  may  have  to  pass  through 
a  ipountainous  country  much  colder 
than  the  region  where  they  ware  reared. 
Do  not  think  that  because  your  queen  is 
going  to  California  she  is  going  to  get 
into  Paradise  the  moment  she  leaves 
your  hands.  There  may  be  a  very 
severe  purgatorial  period  before  her, 
and,  perhaps,  this  probationary  spell 
might  be  so  severe  upon  her  that  she 
might  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  worse  place 
than  to  California. 

North  Temescal,  Calif. 


**A    ModLei-M   See-Farm   and   Its 

Economic  Management,"  is  the  title  of  a 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-colture,  by 
Mr.  S.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  5^x8>^ 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages, 
nicely  .'llustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  It 
shows  ^*  how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-giving 
pursuit ;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  how 
profits  may  be  '*  made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  also 
other  uses ;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  a 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  post- 
paid, from  this  office,  :?1.00;  or  clubbed  with 
the  Beb  Journal  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 
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The  Earteni  Iota  ConTentioii. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJoumaZ 

BY  FBANK  GOVBBDALE. 


The  Eastern  Iowa  Bee-Keepers'  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.  on 
Dec.  13,  1898,  with  Vice-President 
F.  M.  Merritt  in  the  chair.  The  meet- 
ing was  of  unusual  interest,  and  from 
beginning  to  end,  rapid  discussions  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

THE   WIDTH  OF   SECTIONS. 

**  What  width  of  sections  shall  we  use 
for  doliars-and-cents  results  ?" 

Mr.  Hines — I  prefer  1^-inch  sections, 
because  they  are  nearer  Nature's  way. 

Mr.  Bryan — I  would  have  1^,  rather 
than  wider. 

Mr.  Mej^ritt — We  only  get  money  for 
each  pound,  when  we  ship  to  the  com- 
mission men  ;  this  being  the  case,  where 
would  we  gain  by  using  narrower  sec- 
tions ? 

Frank  Goverdale— I  think  that  nar- 
rower sections  will  be  finished  up  nicer 
by  the  bees,  and  while  being  built  they 
are  capped  sooner  because  the  honey 
ripens  quicker.  Then,  again,  many 
grocery  -  men  will  give  16  cents  per 
pound,  and  sell  them  over  the  counter 
at  16  cents  a  piece,  and  make  a  good 
profit. 

Mr.  Merritt — There  is  certainly  one 
good  point,  that  thin  combs  in  these 
narrow  sections  will  be  ripened  much 
quicker. 

EIGHT     OR    TEN    FRAME     HIVES — WHICH  ? 

The  convention  was  divided  on  this 
subject.  However,  rather  more  pre- 
ferred only  8  frames. 

SELF-HIVING   ARRANGEMENTS. 

*'Can  a  self-hiver  be  invented  that 
would  be  a  success  ?" 

Mr.  Head— Mr.  Dibbern,  of  Illinois, 
claims  to  have  a  hiver  that  is  a  success. 

Mr.  Hines — It  seems  that  the  experi- 
ment stations    have   condemned    them, 


and  that  none  have  been  invented   th; 
are  a  success. 

Mr.  Merritt— I  don't  think  thati  wani 
any  of  the  present  self-hivers. 

Mr.  Hines — I  would  not  discourage  in 
vention,  for  who  knows  what  may  ye 
be  accomplished  ? 

Frank  Coverdale— If  4  swarms  are  ot 
the  winff  at  once,  and  one  queen  get: 
through  the  perforations,  and  the  api 
arist  away,  all  4  swarms  will  perhaps  fljp 
away. 

Mr.  Merritt — I  would  advise  clipping 
the  queens'  wings,  and  this  is  my  prac« 
tice. 

Mr.  Bryan — Do  you  lose  many  queens 
by  clipping? 

Mr.  Merritt — I  have  lost  none  that  I 
could  trace  to  that  practice 

THE  USE  OF  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS.  1 

**  Shall  we  use  queen-excluders  over 
the  brood-nest  ?" 

•  Mr.  Kimble— Brood-frames  should  not 
be  used  for  extracting  when  a  fancy 
article  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Bryan — We  have  not  excluded  the 
queen  from  the  upper  chamber,  and  I 
can't  see  any  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  honey. 

Frank  Coverdale — Zinc  honey-boards 
seem  to  suffer  since  the  onward  march 
of  wide  and  deep  top-bars,  althouffh  I 
think  it  very  agreeable  to  find  no  brood 
in  the  extracting  chamber. 

Mr.  Kimble — I  think  the  zinc  excluder 
a  hindrance  to  the  bees. 

Mr.  Merritt — I  find  no  use  for  them. 

Frank  Coverdale  —  When  my  new 
swarms  are  hived,  they  are  hived  on 
starters  below,  and  the  wood-zinc  honey- 
board  placed  on  top  of  the  new  hive,  and 
full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  are  used 
in  the  sections  with  ail  the  unfinished 
sections  from  the  old  hive  on  top  of  the 
queen-excluder.  All  is  done  at  the  time 
of  hiving,  and  great  forces  of  workers 
rush  for  the  unfinished  sections,  and  the 
combs  that  are  built  below  are  occupied 
by  the  queen  as  fast  as  built.  Is  not 
this  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Head — I  put  my  sections  on  at  the 
time  of  hiving,  and  use  no  excluder.  I 
have  very  little  bother  with  queeni 
going  above.  ' 

FLOWERS  AND  NECTAR. 

**  Would  there  be  more  profit  for  bee- 
keepers at  large,  if  the  flowers  wonld 
yield  more  nectar?" 

Mr.  Hines— In  1886,  when  we  had 
such  a  flow  of  nectar,  nice  section  honey 
went  begging  at  8  cents  a  pound  at 
Anamosa. 
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Mr.  Merritt — We  haven't  bees  enough 
to  father  what  nectar  there  is.  Supply 
and  demand  rales  this,  the  same  as  In 
other  products  of  the  soil. 

Frank  Coverdale— He  that  **doeth  all 
tilings  well,"  has  attended  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  our  part  is  to  keep  plenty  of 
bees  and  manage  thera  wisely.  I  think 
the  bk)om  yields  about  right. 

Mr.  Bryan— Sugar  is  a  staple  article 
—honey  will  not  be. 

SHALL  WB  PAINT  THK  HIVES? 

Mr.  Hines — I  believe  that  they  should 
fiot  be  painted.  Un painted  hives  throw 
off  the  moisture  through  the  pores  of 
the  wood. 

Mr.  Kimble — Hives  should  be  painted 
to  keep  the  joints  close,  and  covers  from 
warping. 

Mr.  Hlnes^ — Won't  the  wax  attend  to 
thai  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Kimble  —  Open  joints  increase 
chances  of  moth  and  robber-bees.  All 
hives  should  be  painted  white — a  non- 
heat  condensing  color.  If  a  hive  is  to 
he  porous  to  carry  off  moisture,  raise 
the  cover  or  raise  the  hive  up  from  the 
bottom-board. 

Ur,  Hines— That  is  a  different  kind  of 
ventilation. 

Frank  Ck>Yerdale — Bees  winter  best  in 
hives  that  are  not  painted. 

Mr.  Merritt— I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority, that  for  wintering,  the  hives 
should  not  be  painted.  However,  I  like 
to  see  Bice  hives. 

COHB  HONEY  AND  SWARMING. 

"Can  we  secure  more  surplus  comb 
honey  by  allowing  one  prime  swarm  ?"  * 

Mr.  Hines— All  the  time  that  it  takes 
to  build  a  new  set  of  brood-combs  Is  lost, 
md  I  would  rather  keep  them  at  work 
in  the  sections. 

Mr.  Benton — I  would  rather  my  bees 
vonldn't  swarm,  for  in  so  doing  the 
comb  hopey  crop  is  decreased.  In  my 
location. 

Mr.  Kimble — I  want  one  swarm  from 
etch  colony,  because  then  I  will  have 
two  colonies  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
clover  crop,  and  two  colonies  to  gather 
the  fall  crop,  and  the  two  will  gather 
KH)re  than  the  one. 

Frank  Coverdale  —  I .  can't  prevent 
swarming,  and  so  I  have  to  do  the  best 
I  can  witli  swarms.  My  method  is  to 
ron  all  the  working  force  into  the  new 
swarm  for  14  days  after  hiving,  then 
liouble  the  increase  for  the  fall  crop, 
aod  much  nice  comb  honey  will  likely 
be  the  result. 

Mr.  Merritt — New  swarms  build  much 
Dker  combs. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows : 

President — F.  M.  Merritt,  of  Andrew. 

Vice-Presidents — D.  Benton,  of  El- 
wood,  and  T.  Hines,  of  Anamosa. 

Secretary — Frank  CJoverdale,  of  Wel- 
ton. 

Treasurer— Wm.   Kimble,  of  DeWitt. 

Anamosa  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  meeting. 

WINTERING  BRES. 

Mr.  Bryan  lays  a  good,  full  frame  of 
honey  on  top  of  the  frames,  then  packs 
well  on  top.  He  loses  about  one-fourth 
of  his  bees. 

Mr.  Ktmble — I  have  changed  my  mind 
somewhat  of  late  years,  and  think  best 
to  keep  It  cool  in  early  winter  especially, 
even  below  zero  wou*t  hurt  if  it  is  dry. 
Warm  up  towards  spring. 

Frank  Ck)verdale — A  dry  cellar  is  good 
for  bees  in  winter,  even  if  the  tempera- 
ture does  run  low,  but  it  is  better  to 
keep  it  at  42^;  and  to  make  them  winter 
still  better,  build  a  fire  every  two  weeks 
— a  quick  fire — that  will  make  summer 
for  a  little  while— 8CP— and  you  will  see 
all  dead  bees  rolled  out,  and  all  made 
dry  as  summer,  much  the  same  as  when 
put  In.  Eight  years  of  this  treatment 
has  saved  my  bees. 

Mr.  Benton— I  like  artificial  heat  in 
my  cellar.  I  never  lost  any  bees  when  a 
fire  was  built  each  week. 

Mr.  Hines— My  bees  wintered  quite 
well  in  the  cellar  at  38°,  but  I  think  it 
too  low. 

Mr.  Petch  bu41ds  a  fire  in  his  cellar, 
and  the  bees  near  the  top  of  the  cellar 
winter  rather  the  best,  but  all  winter' 
well. 

Mr.  Benton — Forty  colonies  of  my  bees 
were  wintered  outside  in  chaff  last  win- 
ter, all  In  long  boxes,  each  holding  12 
hives.  The  covers  were  left  sealed 
tight,  and  six  Inches  of  chaff  packed 
snugly  all  around  them,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  south.  Not  a  single  colony 
suffered  In  the  least,  and  all  came  out 
very  strong. 

Frank  Coverdale — Aren't  these  discus- 
sions tending  toward  keeping  bees  both 
dry  and  warm  for  the  best  results  ? 

Mr.  Merritt— Never  did  I  see  bees 
winter  better  than  did  two  of  my  colo- 
nies upstairs  by  the  stove-pipe,  where  a 
buzzing  was  kept  up  all  winter.  A 
screen  box  was  set  In  front  for  them  to 
play  in. 

Frank  Coverdale — I  put  three  colonies 
close  to  the  stove-pipe  upstairs,  where 
they  buzzed  all  winter  on  account  of 
heat  at  times;    but  they  wintered   per- 
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fectly.    A  screen  box  was  set  in  front 
of  each. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions — Messrs.  Benton,  Hines  and 
Bryan,  after  which  the  programme  was 
again  taken  up. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  HIVES. 

'*  Which  way  should  hives  face,  how 
high  from  the  ground  should  they  be 
placed,  and  how  many  in  a  group  ?" 

Mr.  Hines — I  find  it  is  well  to  have 
hives  well  up  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  ea^y  for  my  back,  and  weeds 
can  be  cut  handier  around  them. 

Mr.  Benton — I  think  that  when  tier- 
ing up,  one  can  do  better  with  &  hive 
within  4  inches  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Coverdale — I  practice  clipping  the 
queens'  wings,  and  must  have  the  hives 
close  to  the  ground ;  and  during  the 
clover  harvest,  with  five  section  crates 
on  top,  that's  high  enough. 

Mr.  Hines— Facing  hives  when  carried 
from  the  cellar  is  of  vital  importance.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  in  groups  of 
four,  but  when  I  so  treated  the  bees  in 
those  facing  south,  they  spring  dwindled 
very  badly. 

Mr.  Merritt — I  like  mine  to  face  the 
south. 

Mr.  Coverdale — Much  depends  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  cellar.  If  early, 
south  facing  will  work  more  harm.  It 
is  the  chilly  breezes  that  chill  them  after 
the  sun  has  tempted  them  out.  I  much 
prefer  north  facing  of  hives. 

Among  the  things  on  exhibition  was  a 
bee-hive  made  from  plaster  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  exhibitor,  claimed  that 
hees  did  well  in  them,  and  that  50  cents 
was  the  cost  of  molding  one. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  Eastern  Iowa  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  tender  our  thtinks 
to  the  Mayor  and  people  of  Delmar  for 
the  use  of  their  city  hall,  and  for  all 
favors  received  during  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  tender  our 
most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Frank 
Coverdale,  our  Secretary,  for  reporting 
our  past  meetings  so  faithfully,  and  for 
all  the  many  favors  he  has  rendered 
during  the  various  terms  that  he  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  association. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  those  who 
displayed  supplies  and  fixtures  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  all  persons 
present  at  this  meeting. 

W.  E.  Bryan,         ) 
Thomas  O.  Hines,  [-  Com, 
DiLLMAN  Benton,  ) 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

Frank  Coverdale,  Sec. 
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IV  Do  not  write  anything  for  publicatloii 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  witb  buslneot 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Turpentine  for  Bee-Sting^s. 

For  bee-stings,  extract  the  sting  and 
apply  one  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
no  swelling  and  no  pain  will  be  felt  in  one 
minute.  Mark  Tovbll. 

Ouelph,  Ont. 


Large  Crop  of  Honey  Expected. 

We  have  had  glorious  rains,  which 
prophesy  a  larger  crop  of  honey  than  last 
year  in  this  section  of  Southern  California. 

H.  SONTAO. 

Cucamonga,  Calif.,  Dec.  28,  1898. 


Bees  and  Berries. 

We  are  having  fine  weather  f^  bees  to 
winter.  Mine  are  on  the  summer  stands  in 
chaff  hives.  They  had  a  nice  flight  on 
Christmas.  I  am  new  in  the  business,  witb 
9  colonies,  spring  count.  I  increased  them 
to  17,  and  took  off  502  pounds  of  surplus 
coml>  honey,  which  I  sold  for  15  cents  per 
pound,  by  the  aid  of  the  American  Beb 
Journal.  I  want  to  increase  them  to  100 
colonies.  My  wife  says  I  have  got  the  bee- 
fever.  I  hope  so.  I  have  four  acres  of 
berries,  and  peddle  berries  and  honey.  The 
l)ees  help  the  berries,  and  berries  help  the 
l)ees.  H.  L.  Goodrich. 

Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


Glucose  With  a  Little  Honey  in  It. 

If  the  editor  will  allow  me,  I  will  try  to 
explain  J.  H.  Martin's  protest,  on  page  819, 
to  part  of  Mr.  Newman's  reply  to  my  arti- 
cle on  page  698— ''But  in  California  he 
seems  to  be  making  it  almostpure glucose.'* 
This  has  reference  to  F.  H.  Hunt,  of  Red- 
lands,  Calif.  When  I  wrote  the  article,  I 
told  all  I  knew  about  it  at  the  time,  and  of 
course  left  wrong  impressions  with  the 
readers  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Since  then  I 
have  found  the  man  who  used  his  little 
steam  boiler,  aad  helped  mix  the  honey 
with  the  glucose,  right  here  in  St.  Paul. 

I  am  sorry  wrong  impressions  got  out, 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  and  beg  the  pardon 
of  Mr.  Martin,  and  all  the  other  prcxlucers 
and  sellers  of  pure  honey  in  California. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  J.  A.  Holmbbro. 
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Wm  Make  a  Bee-Keeping  aSi>ecialt7. 
I  hare  not  been  very  successful  with  my 
bees  the  past  season— they  have  just  about 
paM  expenses.  I  commenced  the  season 
with  35  colonies,  and  increased  them  to  60, 
all  of  which  are  in  the  cellar,  and  are  win- 
Xermg  well  so  far.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  bee-business  in  the  future. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  six  years,  com- 
maicinf(  when  I  was  15.  I  am  going  to 
stick  to  it  until  suocees  crowns  my  efforts. 

G.  F.  TUBB8. 

Turtle  Point,  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1894. 


Tine  Weather  for  the  Bees. 

I  find  the  Bbb  Journal  a  great  help  to 
rae^  and  would  not  do  without  it  as  long  as 
I  have  bees.  The  weather  is  fine  here  at 
|B«6ent.  Tlie  bees  were  out  for  a  flight  for 
three  days  at  Christmas  time. 

Hamilton,  Ont.       Jambs  Bombrvillb. 


Seem  to  Be  Winterinfir  WelL 

The  winter  here  has  been  a  mild  one  so 
far,  and  bees  seem  to  be  wintering  well. 
The  mercury  at  no  time  has  been  lower 
than  10  degrees  above  zero.  White  clover 
]a>Bni8es  well,  and  with  favorable  spring 
wcatber  we  anticipate  a  good  honey  crop 
for  the  year  1894.  F.  H.  Coleman. 

iville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1, 1894. 


Idimxngy  Poultry  and  Bees. 

My  bees  are  wintering  well  so  far.  They 
are  quietly  humming  in  the  cave.  We  have 
bad  10  inches  of  snow  this  winter  so  far.*  I 
have  a  40-acre  farm,  and  had  $200  worth  of 
com,  $200  worth  of  honey,  $135  worth  of 
stock,  bees  $15,  and  poultry  $50.  Total, 
1600.  This  is  what  I  sold  the  past  year.  I 
was  not  ont  any  money  for  hired  help. 

Antbon,  Iowa.  Geo.  W.  Nance. 


Mowing  Bees  in  Winter,  Etc. 

Last  winter,  when  the  mercury  was  be- 
low zero,  I  moved  my  46  colonies  of  bees 
from  Moberly  to  this  place  (4}4  miles)  in  a 
Cann  wagon,  with  a  foot  of  straw  under 
them  to  take  the  iar  off.  I  wrote  to  the 
Bbb  Journal,  asking  what  was  thought 
voold  be  the  result,  and  was  told  that  prob- 
ably the  bees' would  suffer  much  damage, 
and  requested  me  to  report  results.  Well, 
1  am  happ^  to  say  that  every  colony  was 
alive  and  m  good  condition  on  March  15th. 

At  that  time  I  went  to  St.  Louis  and  re- 
mained until  in  July.  The  spring  turned 
out  to  be  very  cold  and  wet;  and  mv  wife 
(she  and  her  sister  remained  in  Elliott  to 
attend  to  the  bees)  removed  the  packing 
too  soon,  and  failed  to  feed  some  colonies 
that  needed  it,*  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  when  1  came  back  1  had  26  colonies  in- 
stead of  46. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  white  clover 
bloom,  but  it  yielded  no  nectar,  and  as  it 
ves  too  cold  and  wet  for  the  bees  to  get 


anything  from  fruit-bloom,  they  got  barely 
enough  from  other  sources  to  *•  keep  up 
running  expenses." 

In  July  I  wanted  to  sell  out,  and  move  to 
St.  Louis,  but  though  I  offered  26  colonies 
and  an  extractor  and  other  supplies  for 
$100,  I  could  find  no  purchaser,  so  I  con- 
cluded to  stay  here  and  tend  to  the  bees 
myself.  I  just  pitched  in,  and  by  Spanish- 
needle  bloom,  I  had  23  colonies  of  Italian 
bees  lust  booming,  and  though  the  bloom 
only  lasted  eight  days,  on  account  of  dij 
weather,  yet  1  got  810  pounds  of  magnifi- 
cent extracted  honey,  which  I  let  the  be^ 
ripen  and  cap  over,  and  82  pounds  of  comb 
honey.  The  extracted  I  sold  for  12^  cents, 
and  the  comb  for  20  cents.  The  Spanish- 
needle  did  not  yield  well. 

I  now  (Dec.  16th)  have  28  colonies  in 
Heddon  hives,  with  a  wooden  butter-dish 
lengthwise  across  the  frames,  and  8  inches 
of  dry  sawdust  above  them,  and  straw 
packed  around  the  hives,  which  set  3  inches 
apart  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  and  the 
whole  thing  covered  with  boards. 

I  have  bought  167  acres  of  land,  and  I  in- 
tend next  year  to  attend  to  my  bees  and 
farm  it.  In  season,  I  shall  do  nothing  but 
attend  to  the  bees. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced 
with  60  colonies  of  bees  In  Heddon  and 
dovetailed  hives,  I  said  through  the  Bee 
Journal  that  I  did  not  like  the  Heddon 
hive.  I  now  desire  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Heddon,  and  will  say  that  I  would  not  have 
any  other  hive  on  my  place.  It  is  easy, 
quick  and  convenient  to  manipulate;  the 
k)est  to  move,  on  account  of  having  shallow 
combs,  and  I  can  contract  or  expand  the 
brood-nest  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  best  in 
every  way  for  both  opinb  and  extracted 
honey.  **   "  '^ 

EUlott,  Mo. 

^ .• 


F-  H.  Richardson. 


The  Last  Season  a  Poor  One. 

The  past  season  was  so  poor  that  we  are 
discouraged.  My  bees  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing, but  they  did  well  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  swarmed  as  long  as  they  could 
get  an  ounce  of  honey.  By  July  10th  they 
were  through.  There  were  then  about  100 
colonies  in  all,  and  quite  a  number  left 
their  hives,  or  died,  and  I  doubled  up  until 
I  had  68  to  put  into  the  cellar.  I  think  thev 
were  in  good  condition  for  winter.  This  is 
my  76th  Christmas.  A.  F.  Crosby. 

Sheffield,  Iowa,  Dec.  25,  1893. 


A  Busy  Lckdy  Bee-Keeper. 

I  will  explain  how  I  came  to  take  up  the 
bee  work.  My  husband's  health  failed,  as 
well  as  his  inclination  to  attend  to  the  bee^ 
and  he  has  now  been  confined  to  his  bed 
since  Feb.  10,  1893,  with  both  legs  bent  up 
by  disease,  a  hopeless  cripple.  I  have  71 
colonies  of  bees,  and  alone  have  done  all 
the  work  about  them,  as  well  as  the  work 
of  the  house,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I 
took  time  to  visit  Chicago  and  the  Fair  in 
October.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Barker. 

Nunda,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1893^  x 
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Bee-Keeping  in  North  Dakota. 

I  am  in  the  far  West,  in  an  Indian  Indus- 
trial School,  teaching  the  girls  to  sew,  but 
I  think  I  much  prefer  being  at  my  home — 
Alexandria,  Minn.— among  my  bees,  but 
my  husband  got  employment  here,  and  of 
course  I  came,  too,  but  t  long  for  the  time 
wheii  I  can  be  at  home  with  my  bees.  I  do 
not  think  this  part  of  Dakota  is  good  to 
keep  bees  in,  as  there  is  not  a  continuation 
of  blossoms  for  them  to  work  on.  There 
are  plenty  of  late  fall  flowers,  but  not  early 
spring  flowers,  and  the  winters  are  so  long 
and  cold.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Blackwell. 

Ft.  Totten,  N.  Dak. 


Unfavorable  Season  Last  Year. 

The  past  season  has  been  discouraging, 
as  a  severe  drouth  set  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  continued  all  summer.  Bees  did 
well  in  June  and  the  forepart  of  July,  but 
after  that  time  they  did  very  little.  Bees 
are  in  bad  condition  for  winter,  but  have 
wintered  well  so  far.  The  outlook  is  not 
very  good  for  next  season,  as  the  main 
source  for  honey — white  clover— was  badly 
iniured  by  the  drouth.  I  have  about  dO 
colonies  not  in  the  best  condition. 

J.  Seibold. 

Homer,  Ills.,  Jan.  4,  1894. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

To  our  friend  at  Williamsburg,  Kans.,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  about 
the  honey  of  sweet  clover  being  dark, 
'there  is  no  finer  honey  gathered  in  the 
United  States  th^n  that  from  this  same 
sweet  clover.  More,  it  will  yield  honev 
from  the  time  it  blooms  until  frost.  It  will 
do  this  in  almost  any  climate,  but  I  am  in 
doubt  about  it  not  •'spreading  rapidly." 
The  hills  of  this  city  are  covered  with  it, 
and  it  all  came  from  a  few  plants  in  gar- 
dens. I  saw  acres  of  it  at  Union  Springs, 
N.  T.,  that  spread  in  the  same  way  in  a 
very  short  time. 

But  why  sow  sweet  clover  in  Kansas, 
where  alfalfa  will  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
produce  '*  tons  of  honev ''  of  the  very  best 
qualitv  ?  Not  only  this,  but  it  makes  good 
bay.  mie  pasture,  is  just  the  thing  to  bring 
up  ''rundown"  land;  and,  therefore,  is 
a  very  profitable  crop  to  cultivate. 

Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Sugg^ests  that  Bees  Do  Hear. 

On  page  305  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  1893, 
it  is  asked— Do  bees  hear  ?  and  the  writer 
refers  to  G.  M.  Doolittle's  opinion.  Careful 
reflection  will  (unless  bees  are  exceptions  to 
other  air-breatning  insects  and  animals)  do 
much  to  solve  that  query. 

There  are  probably  no  insects  or  animals 
which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  hear.  The  ability 
to  make  any  noise  imolies  an  object  or  ap- 
preciation of  sound.  No  one  would  ques- 
tion that  a  rattle-snake,  though  naturally 


of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  is  cog' 
nizant  of  its  own  music. 

Bee-keepers  readily  rec6gnize  the  buzz  of 
a  bee— whether  angry  or  peaceful — as  it 
sports  before  his  eyes,  watching  every 
movement.  If  the  keynote  is  high,  the  ex- 
perienced bee-keeper  moves  slowly  until 
smoke  softens  the  key.  Is  it  to  be  presumed 
that  a  bee  does  not,  like  the  rattle-snake, 
hear  its  own  song  ?  Who  among  bee-keep- 
ers has  not  seen  a  young  queen  moving 
rapidly  among  her  subjc^cts,  and  piping  as 
she  went  ?  Why  did  she  pipe,  if  there  were 
none  to  hear  ?  What  instinct  taught  her 
to  do  a  useless  thing  ?         T.  F.  Binouam. 

Abronia,  Mich. 


dueens  Lost  in  the  Mails. 

I  have  only  9  colonies— I  had  10,  but  I 
lost  2  queens,  then  I  sent  for  4  tested  yellow 
oueens,  but  when  I  received  them,  2  were 
dead,  and  another  one  nearly  so.  The  next 
morning  it  was  dead.  So  I  just  united  the 
2  colonies  that  were  queenlesSf  and  gave 
them  the  remaining  queen.  There  had 
been  a  very  cold  snap  about  the  time  they 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  they  were  iu 
the  post-offlce  three  days  ere  I  got  them. 
Their  attendant  bees  were  nearly  all  dead, 
too.  Geo.  H.  Stockdill. 

Alturas,  Calif. 


He  Thinks  Bees  Also  *' Strike." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bee  Journal,  the 
"  Random  Stinger "  hints  that  it  is  only 
men  *'  ^at  go  on  shtrikes."  But  I  would 
inform  ••The  Stinger"  that  bees  some- 
tim^s  go  on  strikes,  too.  and  that  it  is  just 
as  inconvenient  and  unprofitable  to  have 
them  do  so  as  to  have  strikes  of  any  kind. 
Last  June  we  had  14  colonies  with  undip- 
ped queens,  that  showed  signs  of  swarming, 
and  thinking  there  was  not  time  to  clip 
those  queens  just  then,  we  put  on  the 
Alley  queen-traps  in  the  morning,  and  at 
noon  two  colonies  were  at  work  as  usual, 
while  12  were  virtually  on  a  strike— not 
one  bee  at  work— and  the  fronts  of  the 
hives,  traps  and  all,  were  completely  cov- 
ered. The  objectionable  traps  were  re- 
moved, and  every  queen  in  the  yard  clip- 
ped in  a  very  short  time,  but  it  took  the  13 
colonies  three  days  before  they  went  to 
work  with  the  same  *'  vim  "  as  before  the 
trouble.  I  may  state  that  honey  was  com- 
ing in  freely  at  the  time.  Wm.  Russbll. 
Minnehaha  Falls,  Minn. 


«^TIie  lloney-Bee:  Its  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  is  the 
title  of  the  book  written  by  Thoa.  Wm. 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal.  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  very  interesting.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid ;  or  we  club  it  with  the  Bee  Journal 
one  year  for  $l.tv).  We  have  only  three  of 
these  books  left. 
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Please  Send  XJs  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
Journal.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe*  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 
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Bbb  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  ahould 
any  be  lost  in  the  mails,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  Stat&  the  PostOfflce  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 


COUVTENTIOM  DIRECTORY. 


Time  a/nd  place  of  meeUng, 

1894. 
Feb.  7,  8.— Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  Wis. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 


Mar.  16.- 


-S.  B.  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kans. 
J.  C.  Balch,  Sec,  Bronson,  Kans. 


fSF"  ^  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  fuU 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Bditor. 


North  American  Bee-EMP«rs'  AssoolatioA 


Pres.— Emerson  T.  Abbott 6t.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vick-Prks.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sbcrbtary— Frank  Benton.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


National  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 


President— Hon. R.  L.  Taylor.. Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gbn'l  Manager— T.  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  III. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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Be^fi"wax,  so  it  is  said,  is  formed  by 
jte  eqaivalent  of  starch  changed  into  fat 
b}'  lodng  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid 
£Ed  seven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 


The  Ohio  tJoiiTeutioii  will  be 
c  Qitted  this  winter.  So  we  are  informed 
It  Miss  Dema  Bennett,  the  Secretary  of 
tb  association,  She  says  that  the  Execu- 
tive Ck)mmittee  has  so  decided,  but  will 
'w  ki  one  next  winter.  Due  notice  of  time 
«!  place  will  be  given  in  the  Bee  Journal. 


Bro.  CiSeo.  HIV*  BrodUcck*   of  Los 

-^geles,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
iLtn  of  a  committee  to  secure  and  put  in 
Haoe  the  bee  and  noney  exhibit  at  the  Mid- 
^'Jiter  Fair  now  being  held  in  San  Fran- 

C'JI*0. 

it  is  proposed  that  a  ''honey  pyramid," 
c'^nsisting  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  be 
Nilt,  six  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  15 
fetthigh.  It  is  thought  that  1,500  pounds 
^li  be  required,  and  that  this  will  exceed 
tc-  famous  Egyptian  pyramids— in  sweet- 

California  bee-keepers  are  invited  to  help 
"^ske  the  display,  which,  no  doubt,  they 
'^  do  in  a  handsonae  manner. 


Mro.  Cr.  IVI.  l>oolittle  is  writing  a 
series  of  semi-political  articles  for  the  Free 
PreMs  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  The  first  is  on 
"  The  Tariff  Wrong  in  Principle."  Another 
will  be  on  "The  Tariflf  for  Protection 
Wrong;"  the  next  on  "The  Tariff  for 
Revenue  Wrong;"  then  will  come  two 
articles  on  '^The  Liquor  TraflBc,"  which  will 
probably  be  followed  by  one  on  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  our  country.  If  the  reader 
desires  to  see  all  these  articles,  send  25 
cents  to  the  Free  Pre.vf  for  three  months 
subscription,  asking  the  publisher  to  begin 
with  Bro.  Doolittle's  first  article,  then  you 
will  have  them  all.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
say  that  we  are  always  interested  in  what 
Bro.  Doolittle  may  have  to  say,  whether  it 
be  on  bee-keeping,  or  anything  else. 


l^'  Bees  never  puncture  fruit,  and  un- 
less the  skin  has  been  broken  by  other  in- 
sects or  birds,  they  never  molest  it. — Xew- 
man. 


IBaMis  of  lloney-Predictious.— 

Finally,  we  think  we  have  learned  upon 
what  basis  certain  honey-prophets  base 
their  prophecies  about  honey  crops.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  something  like  this: 

The  more  rain  and  snow  in  November 
and  December,  the  more  honey  there  will 
be  the  following  season ;  and  if  there  is  no 
rain  or  snow  in  the  two  months  mentioned, 
there  will  be  no  honey. 

The  predictions  are  made  upon  the  re- 
ports of  the  State  Weather  Bureaus,  or  the 
Weather  Bureau  reports  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  All  who  wish  to  test  the  reliability 
of  such  a  basis  for  a  honey-prediction, 
should  get  the  weather  reports,  and  begin 
to  foretell  for  themselves,  and  thus  not  be 
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•reqtifreA<o'aVMtll?^4ii©^&m©nts  of  some 

so-called  "honey-prophet." 

We  believe  the  above  rule  for  prophesy- 
ing is  for  linden,  sour  wood,  and  white 
clover  honey. 

Who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  secret  to 
which  the  Tennessee  honey-prophet,  Sam 
Wilson,  has  been  so  tenaciously  hanging 
on  ?  We  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  that  very  secret.  If  so, 
every  bee-keeper  can  now  be  his  own 
*'  honey  prophet "  —  whether  he  gets  any 
honey  or  not. 


Jflr.  r¥.  W.  Mcl^ain—once  in  charge 
of  a  United  States  experiment  apiary,  and 
an  apicultural  writer — has  been  visiting 
recently  at  Mrs.  Atchley's  home.  Mr. 
McLain's  address  is  Hinsdale,  Ills. 


l^he  lo\Ta  Honey  Exlii1»it  at  the 

World's  Fair,  we  have  pleasure  in  illus- 
trating and  describing  this  week.  No  sep- 
arate appropriation  was  made  for  the  ex- 
hibit, but  the  Iowa  Columbian  Commis- 
sion, recognizing  bee-culture  as  one  of  the 
many  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  State, 
desired  that  a  creditable  exhibit  of  honey 
and  wax  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  their  agricultural  exhibits,  and  for 
that  purpose  appointed  Bro.  E.  Kretchmer, 
of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  14,  1893.  This 
being  too  late  to  secure  suitable  honey  for 
an  exhibit  from  the  crop  ot  1892,  only 
enough  was  placed  in  the  case  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fair  to  retain  the  space. 

There  being  no  money  to  buy  the  honey 
for  a  suitable  exhibit,  Mr.  Kretchmer,  by 
issuing  several  circulars,  and  making  sev- 
eral personal  visits  to  prominent  apiarists, 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Iowa  bee-keepers, 
and  nobly  did  they  respond  by  loaning  the 
honey  that  was  exhibited  in  the  Iowa  case. 
Believing  that  much  credit  is  due  those 
who  thus  generously  loan  honey  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  we  give  the  names  of  those 
who  aided  thus,  and  also  what  they  cpn- 
tributed: 

E.  J.  Cronkleton.  of  Dunlap— 100  pounds 
of  nice  comb  honey. 

F.  A.  Beals,  of  Salix— 480  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted basswood  honey,  and  544  pounds  of 
comb  honey. 

R.  B.  Arnold,  of  Foster— 20  pounds  of 
white  clover  comb  honev. 

T.  C.  DeClercq,  of  DeSoto— 60  pounds  of 
extracted  clover  honey,  00  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted basswhod  honey,  and  105  pounds  of 
comb  honey. 


L.  G.  Clute.  of  Manchester— 20  pom  ■ 
very  nice  comb  honey,  and  this  wui»  ii 
ored  with  an  award. 

A.  J.  Duncan,  of  Hartford— 50  pound^ 
extracted  basswood  honey. 

F.  Furst,  of  Adair— 40  pounds  of  co 
honey. 

niirpr  Foster;  of  Mt.  \*erflon— yil 
of  t'umb  iKiuey^  and  iy/^  poufidis  ol 
hftut^v  ;  wJii^*|j  alsitj  rweivtHi  aii  a 

I'Jios.  U.  Hineh,    of   Anamosji — 
of  euimtf  hoDPy. 

Thos.  JoliiiHOQ.  af  CuoD  liapids — 2^ 
of  (^otiib,  ami  Ll5  poimd^i  of  eslractecl 


lu,t*t  [lihihit  at  Uiv  World'is 


of  w  i'He  rji>\  t'r  ooiy  (>  btmev. 

.!,  If    HitintJH'J.   (if  ClR^rbkee— 2tJ  poul 
ofiiHd/r  liohL^y.  ^^ithetvii  in  <Jctober»  1^ 

J.  L.  St  lot  I  ^  uf  CUiriuda— llio  poaudtj 
ctHnli  huiJt'v. 

J    n.  SiM]j1ir/is,   of   Riverton— fiO 
ol'    *\:M"iK-lC'il     luifiswood     botiey, 
poiJtMfi-  'if  rum h  himyy, 

IhirH  .  W\  lirk,  of  Cft4K."ade— 100  pouiwli 
exirru^ttnl  Imrii'V. 

K    KiTTi  l((ntn  of  lied  Onk— IW  pouudl 
alfnttn    rmriti     1 10063%    which    recelTiMC 
au?iril :  uUn  '^(Hi  |HHiiid-sQf  extracted  cl^ 
hniHv,  iivjjir  JmiImj   rei-eived  nu   awnnnlr' 
ITm  iHiiMul^  uf  rtuvfr  comb  tioQey. 

Win     k'tiiihk',    nf   DeWitt— TT   pouiuif 
cnitjJi,  niMl  <i»i   iMiurivh  oi  extracted  In 
whH^h  rci'L'ivnJ  Till  ftsvarti 

AU  ol'  Ihn  i^ximctud  honey  was  dl^ikj 
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1?  different  vessels,  holding  from  4 
cures  to  12  |x>ands  each. 
The  principal  display  of  extracted  honey 
ras  near  the  east  end  of  the  case,  arranged 
cooe^aped  shelving.  This  cone  of 
*y  reached  a  hight  of  about  6  feet,  and 
5  feet  in  diameter,  while  near  the  west 
Ipd  of  the  case  a  pyramid  was  erected, 
■i:h  extracted  honey  in  different  sized 
(a^  jars,  with  sheets  of  glass  between  the 
-««rfTOi  tiers,  and  large  vase-shaped  jars 
-\k>l  with  honey  were  dispersed  within  the 

i  arrangement  of  displaying  the  comb 

^  consisted  principally  in  aHaank  near 

BT  of  the  case,  about  11  feet  long, 

;  from  a  base  nearly  5  feet  wide  to 

;  6  feet  Bigh,   surmounted  with  ex- 

l  honey  in  ornamental  jars. 

[it,  or  west  end,  display  consisted 

lomns  of  conab  honey  which  sup- 

iie  words   "IOWA  HONEY,"  built 

honey ;    over  which  was  shown  a 

ollow  tri-angle  of  fine  comb  honey,  reach- 

n^  to  the  top  of  the  case. 

T  J  '"b^  east  end  of  the  case  was  displayed 

tr  nn^le  of   comb  honey  in  open  sections, 

three  walls  being  3x5  feet  each,  sur- 

1  with   extracted  honey  in  vessels 

91IS  sizes  and  shapes.    Near  the  edge 

filing   of  the  case  were  suspended 

pails      filled     with    extracted 

I  while  nice  specimens  of  bright  wax, 

dental     forms   and   shapes,  were 

every  available  nook  and  corner 

untiring  efforts  of  Bro.  Kretch- 
Longs  the  credit  of  securing  and 
If  the  very  tasty  exhibit  of  Iowa 
and  wax.  Few  men  would  have  un- 
<:^rtaken  the  task,  and  carried  it  to  as  suc- 
'^'Oifnl  a  completion,  as  he  did.  'bn  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Journal  may 
'« found  a  picture  and  also  biographical 
sketch  of  Bro.  Kretchmer—the  man  to 
stom  Iowa  bee-keepers  now  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 


Fime  'WetktHer  in  Texas  was  reported 
by  Mrs.  Atcbley  on  Jan.  12th.  They  had 
had  DO  frost,  and  everything  was  green. 
Cabtwge  heads  weighing  15  pounds  were 
then  standing^  in  the  gardens.  It  seems 
from  this  that  things  down  there  ''stand 
03  their  heads,"  and  grow  just  as  well  as 
a  *  right  side  (or  end)  up."  Good  for 
Texas: 


ANSWERED  BT 

OR..   O.   O.   ^dJULaWT^j 
Marengo,  III. 


Id  this  department  will  be  aoswered  those 
questloDS  neediug  immediate  attention,  aud 
such  as  are  Dot  of  sufficient  special  ioterest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '* Queries  and  Replies'*  so 
InterestiDg  on  aDother  page.  In  the  main,  it 
Will  coDtain  questioDs  aod  aoswers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Feeding:  Bees  in  the  Cellar. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  bees 
when  wintering  in  the  cellar  ?  I  started 
in  1891  with  three  coloDies,  but  have 
had  bad  luck  the  last  two  winters.  I 
have  13  colonies  at  the  present  time — 9 
outdoors,  and  4  in  the  cellar.       M.  W 

Sterling,  111. 

Answer — There  is  nothing  better 
than  to  give  them  frames  filled  with 
honey.  Carefully  remove  two  or  three 
of  the  empty  combs  till  you  strike  the 
brood-nest — that  is,  till  you  come  to  a 
comb  with  bees  on — then  put  in  a  comb 
of  honey.  Be  sure  that  there  are  bees 
enough  on  the  comb  next  to  the  hpney 
so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
their  commencing  on  the  honey  right 
away,  for  there  might  be  such  a  thing 
as  their  starving  without  ever  touching 
It,  unless  it  were  ptished  right  under  their 
little  noses.  If  the  first  frame  in  the 
brood-nest  has  too  few  bees,  it  may  be 
best  to  put  the  honey  between  this  and 
the  next  comb  with  bees  on.  If  the 
temperature  of  your  cellar  varies,  don't 
take  the  time  when  it  is  coldest. 


Bees  Dying  in  the  Cellar. 

As  I  have  always  had  bad  luck  in  win- 
tering bees  out-of-doors,  I  thought  I 
would  winter  them  in  the  cellar  this 
winter,  so  I  have  followed  the  American 
Bee  Journal  along,  and  studied  closely 
all  that  has  appeared  in  it  about  winter- 
ing bees  in  the  cellar.  I  finally  settled 
upon  the  way  of  one  writer's  plan,  think- 
ing it  perhaps  a  good  way;  that  is,  to 
raise  the  hive  from  the  bottom-board 
abdut  an  inch,  by  putting  blocks  under 
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the  cofters.  I  believe  he  said  that  the 
bees  would  not  come  out  if  kept  in  the 
dark— that  I  have  done,  and  I  find  every 
time  I  go  to  them,  that  the  ground  is 
covered  with  dead  bees,  and  at  this  rate 
I  think  there  will  not  be  any  left  by 
spring.  Why  do  my  bees  come  out,  if 
others  do  not  ? 

My  crop  of  honey  last  season  was 
none,  as  usual,  and  I  have  had  to  feed 
to  carry  the  bees  through  the  winter. 

St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt.    E.  H.  H. 

Answbb. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  your  bees  dying,  you  may  rely  on  it 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  caused  by  the 
raising  of  the  hive  as  you  have  done. 
You  can  keep  the  bees  from  troubling 
the  ctllar-bottom  by  letting  the  hive 
down  and  shutting  the  bees  in  with  wire 
cloth,  for  in  that  case  the  bees  cannot 
get  out,  but  they'll  die  just  as  fast  as 
ever  and  perhaps  a  little  faster,  for  if 
bees  find  they  are  fastened  in,  they  are 
all  the  more  eager  to  get  out. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  bees  or  the  cellar,  and  knowing 
nothing  about  it  but  that  the  hive  is 
raised  and  the  bees  are  dying,  it  is  hard 
to  make  any  kind  of  a  guess  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  If  the  hive  is 
spotted  and  daubed  about  the  entrance, 
then  diarrhea  is  at  work.  This  may 
come  from  the  quality  of  the  food,  or  it 
may  come  from  the  condition  of  the  cel- 
lar; 45^  seems  to  be  the  degree  of 
temperature  that  most  agree  upon  as 
desirable,  and  if  your  cellar  is  much 
above  6CP  it  is  probably  too  warm.  If 
below  4CP,  I  would  try  heating  it  up,  to 
see  what  the  effect  would  be.  Anything 
that  quiets  the  bees  down  may  be  con- 
sidered a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
for  undoubtedly  bees»  that  are  coming 
out  and  dying  in  large  numbers  are  not 
quiet. 

It  may  be  that  the  air  of  the  cellar 
is  bad — too  close,  or  poisoned  with  de- 
caying vegetables — but  there  isn't  much 
use  in  going  on  guessing.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  to  try  to  have  pure 
air  at  about  45^,  and  see  whether  the 
trouble  continues. 


Increasing  an  Apiary— Sweet  Clover. 

1.  I  have  12  colonies  of  bees,  and  I 
want  to  increase  thera.  Would  I  better 
keep  the  bees  confined  to  the  brood- 
chamber  till  they  swarm,  or  would  it  be 
best  to  give  them  access  to  one  soctlon- 
case  ?  Or  would  I  bettor  increase  by 
dividing? 

2.  Where  can  I  get  sweet  clover  sfeed. 


that  Mr.  Newman  recommends  so  high 
for  bee-pasturage  ?  J.  S. 

Long,  W.  Va. 

Answers. — 1.  If  you  are  anxious  I 
increase  and  care  little  for  honey,  yt 
will  do  well  to  put  on  no  supers.  0 
you  might  let  part  of  them  have  oi 
super  each.  You  may  find,  howevi 
that  it  will  not  make  much  differeoco. 

If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  th 
line,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  not  to  me, 
die  much  with  dividing  colonies,  but  I 
the  bees  swarm  at  their  own  sweet  wil 
still,  it  will  be  good  practice  for  you 
make  a  few  colonies  by  dividing.  1 
any  case,*  be  sure  to  get  some  good  tei 
book  and  study  up  thoroughly,  then  yt 
will  have  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  U 
whole  business.  Any  tM>ints  that  a 
not  clearly  understood  will  be  cheerfal 
explained  in  this  department,  unless  yc 
ask  too  hard  questions. 

2.  Melilot,  or  sweet  clover,  seed  ca 
be  had  at  any  large  seed-store.  Mai 
of  the  supply  dealers  who  advertise  1 
the  Bee  Journal  have  it  for  sale. 


Carryini:  Out  Bead  Brood. 

I  have  a  case  of  dead  brood  on  n 
hands,  which  I  do  not  understand.  Tt 
bees  are  in  a  10-frame  hive  that 
bought  of  a  neighbor  last  June.  At  tfa 
time  they  have  a  hive  full  of  honey  an 
young  bees ;  they  are  carrying  oi 
young  brood  that  is  just  ready  to  ct 
over.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  few 
brood,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  caj 
it.  Any  information  on  the  subje* 
would  be  appreciated.  M.  F.  B 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Answer. — It  is  possible  that  worn 
are  at  work,  and.  the  brood  is  throw 
out  where  they  have  gnawed  away  ^ 
cappings  ©r  some  part  of  the  cefl 
Possibly  a  cold  spell  may  have  madetl 
cluster  contract  so  much  as  to  leave  tt 
l5rood  unprotected,  when  the  brood  wi 
chilled  and  afterward  thrown  out. 


Capons  and  Caponixinsft  ^ 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fann 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clei 
language  and  illustrations  all  abo( 
caponizing  fowls;  and  thus  howl 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-ralsini 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  I 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents  ;  or  clubbe 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1.U 
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Kfl,  6t— Eif  ard  Eretcliier, 

■  anljject  oC  our  sketch  this  w<!t?k  h 
-r  of  the  leading  bee-keepers 
w«  had  the  pleasure  of  Eneetliiyr 


£,  KHETCEMER. 

0oring  the  WorUi':?  Fair  last  ^uni- 
nd  whom  U  was  alwftvs  a  tintfiyrlir, 
oiir  weekly  visits  to  thfi  ajji- 
p^^partmeat  Iti  the  *' White  City.  " 
iPmQrexMlnc  Bee- Keepm*— the  (iiipt^'i 
fhlch  we  take  tbf^3ubjoiIledi^kof,eb 
llhJf  of  our  Iowa  friend  : 


Mr.  Ivr*?tchixier  is  one  of  the  ploneefs 
of  Western  apiculture^  a  inan  of  whom 
the  bee-keopiijfT  fralerolty  if  ay  be 
proud,  and  ooo  who  has  received  in&riy 
liotiors,  both  from  thost!  of  hi^  call  [of, 
uod  die  pub  lie  at  liiria^e* 

Aji  moiitlimtid  oo  another  page,  It  was 
Bro.  Krf^t(ihriipr  who  so porin tended  the 
Iowa  honey  exliihit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
aud  liis  suecf-ssful  efforts  are  wi>ll  at- 
tnstt^d  by  a  fiance  iit  the  iliustratfon  on 
paRL^  104,  and  also  by  the  awards 
siocurGd.  Incidentally,  we  may  ^ay  that 
he  is  one  of  tlie  largest  manofacturera 
aud  dna-ler.^  in  bKt'-keepcr^*3uppl!os  west 
of  Dhn  *'  MisatssippI  creek.'' 

As  we  doubtless  could  add  nothing 
further  of  interest  regarding  Bro* 
Kretchmer,  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
sketch  referred  to  before,  written  by  his 
12-year-oltl  dao lighter,  Valencia,  who  is 
i^ot  oiily  a  member  of  the  Iowa  vState 
Bee-lieepLTs""  Association,  but  also  of 
the  North  Amerii  an.  Here  is  what  she 
writes  about  **  her  papa" — and  she  ought 
t  II  know  hi  jii  [j  rn  U\  w  c  1 1 1 

Edward  Kretc.hmer  was  bom  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean  in  1814,  on  the  Amerl- 
Lan  nierchtint  vessel,  *' Louisiana  ;"  and 
ih^jiM^h  of  Gt^rriian  parent li^e,  he  is  an 
American  by  birth.  He  was  brought  up 
in  Seiieia,  Frnssla,  His  father  was  one 
nf  xbe  pntniiiH'nt  bee-keepers  of  his 
lime,  and  the  oriicinator  of  the  Urst  rolls 
that  ni  sum  facto  red  *' mid-rib/'  or  our 
earlier  form  of  comb  fonndation  ;  which* 
by  vv^Itor^,  is  froiiucntly  confounded 
witJi  liiEit  of  M  I' brio  it; 's,  whoso  Invention 
pres>«nti'd  the  ed^e  of  a  full  thickness  of 
(omb,  or  the  bf*|2itining  of  a  top-bar, 
Hrncr  ibe  German  translation,  "foun- 
duUun.'' 

Mr.  Kretj'htncr  resided  about  five 
milc.^  froTu  Dr.  Dzierzon,  the  world-re- 
nowned author  and  apiarist,  and  from 
wh^MTi,  dm  in?  a  t-i'usrm's  <Uij,  he  re- 
cfOV*^d  the  tir^T  les^nns  in  advanced  bee- 
vulhirpi.  Iji  IS^S  lie  received  a  colony 
of  Italian  h\>i}^  us  a  birthdtiv  present, 
and  slnrr  that  time,  with  tin;  exception 
of  Ihr^o  yejiTHj  h*'  Iklm  been  a  breeder  of 
Italian  bre^. 

llnfjinie  r.u  thn  United  States,  and  to 
lliQ  Htate  nf  Iowa>  about  the  year  1859, 
anti  In  the  ?iinnfncr  nf  1  SHU  pun  based 
fhe  (ir-i  ltnMt\n  qni'nn  that  ijro-'^sed  the 
Mf*^issit>[jt  river.  In  IS^II  bt!  entered 
thr  anoy,  Hurlnpr  his  alfj^ence,  his 
father  sold  the  original  culuny  to  W,  11. 
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Furman,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the 
owner  of  the  Laugsbroth  patent  for  that 
State.  • 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he 
again  engaged  in  bee-culture,  and  while 
a  visitor  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  brought  him  to 
public  notice,  as  a  well-informed  bee- 
keeper. The  incident  referred  to  was 
this: 

An  oddly-dressed  man,  with  bees  in 
his  hat,  was  selling  little  vials  of  scented 
water  as  a  "bee-charm,"  taking  dollars 
right  and  left,  stating  that  with  it  bees 
were  rendered  peaceable  enough  to  open 
a  hive  without  being  stung.  Mr.  Kretch- 
mer  remarked  that  he  could  do  that 
without  the  drug.  The  drug  vender 
promptly  challenged  the  youthful-look- 
ing German,  no  doubt  expecting  him  to 
**  back  down  "  from  his  statement,  but 
on  the  contrary  Mr.  K.  secured  a  little 
smoke,  and  promptly  opened  the  colony 
of  bees  of  another  exhibitor,  quickly 
found  the  queen,  and  exhibited  the 
combs,  covered  with  bees,  to  a  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  without  a  sting.  He 
was,  in  consequence  thereof,  requested 
by  several  to  communicate  his  method 
through  some  of  the  journals,  and  he 
soon  became^  a  noted  writer— writing 
both  in  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guage. In  the  older  files  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bek  Journal,  his  name  may  be 
found  to  numerous  articles.  He  also 
issued  **  Winke  Fur  Biencn  Zuchter" — 
**  Intimation  to  Bee-Keepers ;"  **The 
Amateur  Bee-Keepers*  Guide,"  written 
in  1866,  and  **  The  Bee-Keepers' Gulde- 
Book,"  the  latter,  a  neat  volume  of  256^ 
pages,  issued  in  1872. 

In  1867  he  removed  from  eastern 
Iowa  to  Coburg,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
postmaster  for  eight  years,  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  for  two  terms  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  Montgom- 
ery county ;  he  declining  a  re-election, 
and  alsp  the  nomination  for  State  Sena- 
tor. 

The  demand  for  better  shipping  facili- 
ties induced  him  to  remove  his  entire 
factory  to  Red  Oak  in  1890,  which  is 
his  present  residence. 

He  is  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  and  an 
enthusiastic  Mason,  being  a  member  of 
the  Blue  Lodpfe,  Chapter  and  Comman- 
dery,  as  well  as  of  the  Degree  of  Re- 
becca, and  the  Eastern  Star,  both  of 
which  he  is  now  the  presiding  otBcer. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  by  the  Iowa  Co- 
lumbian Commission  to  take  charge  of 
the  Iowa  honey  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.      This    appointment  he  very  re- 


luctantly accepted  about  the  middle  c 
last  January,  1893,  after  which  time  h 
labored  for  the  success  of  that  exhibi 
without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  a 
though  a  very  unfavorable  honey  seaso 
made  such  an  undertaking  a  difiSbul 
task.  He  is  now  conducting  various  ej 
periments  with  new  implements  In  bee 
culture.  Valencia  Kretchmer. 


C:aKDLCTJSl>  Ilk' 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
•     Beeville,  Texas. 


Bee-Keeping  and  Poiiltry  for  Women 


While  I  wag  looking  over  the  index  o 
the  Bee  Journal  for  1893,  I  cam 
across  the  above  subject,  and  as  I  hav 
not  time  to  turn  back  and  find  what  wa 
said  en  the  subect,  I  wish  to  add  a  won 
more  concerning  poultry  combined  witl 
bees  for  women. 

Now,  when  we  take  a  right  view  o 
our  surroundings,  and  look  at  humai 
nature  a  moment,  we  will  see  that  bu 
very  few  people  wish  to  engage  in 
business  that  will  give  no  rest  at  all,  a 
it  will  sooner  or  later,  become  a  drag 
and  we  become  tired,  and  long  for  recre 
ation.  Well,  I  for  one  do  not  coun 
idleness  recreation ;  but  some  othe 
light  work  for  rest  of  mind  and  body  i 
sought  for,  and  for  women  (and  I  wll 
say  men,  too)  I  think  poultry  Is  lirs 
choice  to  go  with  bees.  I  know  that  1 
gives  me  rest  and  pleasure  when  tire< 
of  working  with  the  bees,  to  get  som 
grain  and  call  up  the  chicks,  and  pe 
them  awhile,  and  see  to  their  wants- 
such  as  good,  comfortable  nests,  roosts 
etc.;  and  this  kind  of  rest  proves  to  in< 
profitable,  as  well  as  rest  and  pleasure. 

I  know  that  too  much  business  of  an] 
kind  is  worse  than  not  enough  business 
and  I  think  we  should  avoid  having  to( 
many  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time,  buti 
do  believe  that  to  get  the  best  of  enjoy 
ment  and  pleasure,  we  should  hav< 
something  else  to  go  with  bees,  whethei 
it  pays  or  not ;  and  I  believe  that  nearly 
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all  sQCcessful  bee-keepers  are   lovers  of 
flowers  and  poultry.     Ami  right  ? 

I  have  a  flock  of  fine  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens,  and  a  bunch  of  White  Holland 
turkeys,  and,  oh  !  how  I  do  enjoy  a  rest 
K>ffletime8  among  my  pet  chickens  and 
torkeys  I  Jennie  Atchley. 


Out  With  a  Load  of  Preachers. 


As  I  have  promised  to  tell  more  about 
southwest  Texas,  I  will  proceed  by  say- 
log  that  Charlie  has  just  returned  (Dec. 
28tb)  with  a  wagon  load  of  preachers 
that  he  carried  out  hunting  two  weeks 
affo.    I  will  relate  their  success. 

They  killed  20  wild  turl<ey8,  4  wild 
i^eese,  and  a  number  of  ducks,  squirrels, 
armadillo,  and  a  lot  of  other  small  game, 
and  one  deer.  Charles  says  that  of  all 
the  lively  crowds  he  ever  saw,  it  is  a 
wagon  load  of  preachers.  They  made 
it  a  rule  that  the  first  man  that  enterec* 
camp  with  a  loaded  gun  should  cook  a 
day.  and  soon  they  had  plenty  of  cooks. 

Charles  says  that  he  and  one  of  the 
preachers  wen.t  out*  one  day  together, 
and  they  espied  a  deer  oflf  60  or  75 
yards,  and  the  preacher  was  to  have 
first  shot,  then  if  he  missed  his  aim 
Charles  was  to  try  it.  The  preacher's 
?QD  snapped,  and  failed  to  fire,  and  then 
Charles  fired  away  and  missed  the  deer. 
The  preacher  told  him  that  he  had  the 
''buck  ague,"  and  so  why  he  missed  it. 
Bat  Charles  says  that  he  was  laughing 
at  the  hard  Sunday-school  words  the 
preacher  was  saying  because  his  gun 
failed  to  fire,  so  it  turned  out  that 
neither  of  them  bagged  that  deer. 

All  the  preachers  got  lost,  and  lay  out 
one  night  about  15  miles  from  camp. 
They  had  killed  a  deer,  but  could  not 
carry  it  all.  A  large  12-spike  buck 
would  have  weighed  200  pounds.  Well, 
they  took  off  the  hams,  and  took  turns 
about  carrying  it,  and  they  got  be- 
wildered, and  night  overtook  them.  But 
about  dusk  they  espied  a  log-cabin,  and 
went  to  it,  but  found  no  one  at  home, 
and  from  the  best  they  could  make  out, 
it  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  *^  fence- 
riders,'*  or  where  one  of  the  guards 
lived  that  looked  after  the  ranch  to  keep 
feoc*  cutters  and  hunters  out.  The 
preachers  were  so  nearly  famished  and 
tired  that  they  remained  all  night  at  the 
eabio,  and  no  owner  came  that  night, 
but  the  preachers  found  some  dried  beef 
and  some  flour  and  black  molasses,  so 
they  were  fixed,  and  soon  filled  their 
empty  '*  bread-baskets,"  as  they  called 
them. 


They  would  not  sleep  on  the  bed,  as 
they  found  a  six  shooter  under  the  pil- 
low, but  they  laid  on  the  floor,  and  one 
kept  watch  while  the  others  slept,  up 
until  midnight,  when  all  fell  asleep. 
The  reason  they  kept  watch  was,  that 
they  feared  the  owner  would  come  home 
and  take  them  for  robbers,  and  fire  into 
them  without  warning.  But  no  owner 
came,  so  in  the  morning  they  arose  early 
and  ate  breakfast,  and  Charles  says  the 
preachers  say  they  left  some  money  and 
a  note  on  the  table,  to  show  the  owner 
that  they  were  not  robbers,  but  they 
longed  for  a  fence-rider  to  overtake 
them,  as  they  had  gotten  in  on  forbidden 
ground,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get 
out.  As  there  were  170,000  acres  in 
the  pasture,  you  see  they  had  a  hard 
time  of  it. 

But  before  night  the  following  day 
they  reached  camp  O.  K.,  but  nearly 
worn  out,  and  they  said  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  Charles  there,  as  none  of 
them  would  have  staid  alone  at  that 
camp  among  the  wolves,  panthers,  wild 
cats,  cougars,  bears,  etc.  But  Charles 
said  he  made  it  all  right  without  any 
trouble,  but  the  coyote  wolves  kept  him 
plenty  of  company  with  their  howling. 
However,  the  preachers  made  up  their 
minds  that  if  that  14-year-oId  boy  had 
remained  at  the  camp  ten  miles  from 
anybody  all  alone,  they  would  each  give 
him  a  dollar,  which  they  did,  though 
Charles  says  he  thanked  them  and  of- 
fered the  money  back ;  but  no,  they 
said  that  a  boy  with  all  that  courage 
justly  deserved  the  money,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  his  keeping  it,  which  he  did. 

They  then  went  into  conference,  and 
delegated  two  to  go  after  the  rest  of  that 
big  fat  deer,  when  lo,  and  behold,  they 
got  lost,  and  just  barely  made  it  into 
camp  by  night,  without  finding  the 
treasure.  They  then  called  together 
the** court"  and  discussed  the  matter 
of  adjournment,  as  most  of  them  had  to 
get  home  in  time  to  preach  the  Christ- 
roast  sermon  at  their  several  churches. 
Well,  they  broke  camp  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  22nd,  and  Charles  started  home 
with  his  wagon  load  of  Baptist  ministers. 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  told 
you  of  our  bee-wagon  being  enclosed 
with  wire-cloth,  and  resembles  a  lion's 
cage.  Well,  after  they  got  started  on 
their  way  home,  they  concluded  to  play 
lion  awhile,  and  one  of  them  was  a  little 
fellow,  and  Charles  says  that  the  larger 
preachers  tore  his  clothes  nearly  all  off 
of  him,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
hotel  at  Beeviile,  he  wrapped  himself  up 
in  his  overcoat  and  went  in,  and  they 
had  to  go  out  and  buy  some  clothes  for 
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him.  They  wanted  him  to  preach  that 
night  in  Beeville,  but  he  would  not  be- 
cause they  had  torn  his  clothes  oflf. 

Charlie  says  that  he  has  been  out  with 
lots  of  crowds,  but  the  preachers  were 
the  liveliest  set  he  ever  saw.  He  says 
they  had  him  promise  to  haul  them  out 
again  a  year  hence,  as  they  were  coming 
if  the  Lord  was  willing,  and  when  they 
could  get  as  brave  a  boy  as  he  was  they 
were  sure  of  success.  Charles  says  they 
were  very  prompt,  and  paid  him  $1.00 
per  day,  besides  the  premium  for  his 
bravery,  and  he  will  surely  take  them 
out  whenever  they  come. 

The  preachers  killed  so  many  turkeys 
that  they  rottdd  on  their  hands,  and 
they  agreed  to  knock  the  first  one  down 
that  mentioned  turkey  In  a  month. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


How  to  Draw  Brood. 


It  will  be  understood  that  we  keep 
some  out  yards  to  draw  brood  from  to 
keep  up  the  nuclei  in  the  queen-rearing 
yards.  We  injured  some  colonies  very 
much  by  injudicious  drawing  of  brood. 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  run  the  colonies 
down  to  nothing,  we  should  mark  X  on 
the  top-bars  of  two  or  three  brood- 
frames,  and  do  not  take  them  when  we 
are  drawing  brood.  I  find  that  two 
Langstroth  frames  in  the  center  of  the 
brood-nest  will  keep  the  colony  up  pretty 
well,  but  three  are  better — that  leaves 
about  three  frames  to  draw  on,  when  8- 
frame  hives  are  used,  as  the  two  outside 
combs  seldom  have  brood,  or  not  as 
much  as  the  center  ones. 

The  best  plan  to  control  an  apiary 
that  persists  in  swarming,  is  to  draw 
brood  from  it  and  recruit  or  build  nuclei 
with  the  brood.  It  would  likely  aston- 
ish any  one  to  know  how  much  brood 
can  be  drawn  from  a  good  queen  during 
the  season.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have 
drawn  as  much  as  50  frames  of  brood 
from  a  single  colony  during  one  season 
of  eight  to  ten  months,  and  then  get 
some  honey,  and  have  a  fine  colony  for 
winter  in  the  colony  we  draw  from.  But 
if  we  draw  at  random,  and  take  any  and 
all  the  frames,  we  are  likely  to  ruin  the 
colonies.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Houey  as  Food  and  Medicine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  "sales- 
men "  thev  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


Color  of  Qneens  Regardless  of  Mag- 

ilnery  907.— If  you  were  buying  Itali&n 
queens,  what  color  would  you  expect  them  to 
be,  regardless  of  how  they  are  mated  ?— Iowa. 

Yellow.— E.  Fbance. 
Yellow,  of  course. — Jas.  A.  Stoxk. 
The  color  of  Italian  queens.— EueBirK 
Secois. 
At  least  three-banded.— J.   M.   Ham- 

BAUGH. 

Any  color  from  yellow  to  dark  leather 
color.— M.  Mahin. 

That  depends  upon  what  breeder  you 
are  buying  from. — P.  H.  Elwood. 

I  should  not  anticipate.  A  leather- 
colored  queen  is  satisfactory  to  me. — 
Mrs.  L.  Habrison. 

Italians  vary  very  much  in  color.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  in  a  sentence,  what  color 
they  should  be. — Emebson  T.  Abbott. 

The  imported  are  dark,  but  American 
skill  has  bred  them  **  doubtless  pure  "  to 
a  very  bright  yellow  to  the  tip. — J.  H. 
Labbabee. 

I  should  expect  them  to  be  somewhere 
from  light  yellow  to  nearly  black,  and 
should  prefer  a  dark  leather  color. — 0. 

C.  MiLLEB. 

I  should  certainly  expect  them  to  show 
three  well-developed  yellow  bands,  but 
would  prefer  the  dark,  to  the  very  light 
yellow  queens.— C.  H.  Dibbbbk. 

If  I  **  were  buying  Italian  queens,"  I 
should  expect  them  to  be  the  color  of 
Italians.  I  prefer  such  as  are  known  as 
*' leather-colored." — A.  B.  Mason. 

The  color  is  not  sure  proof,  but  they 
should  have  three  distinct  yellow  bands. 
They  may  be  brown,  light  or  dark,  and 
still  be  Italians.— Mbs.  J.  N.  Heateb. 

Anywhere  from  a  light  yellow  to  a 
full  black,  and  with  all  sorts  of  shades 
and  markings  between.  Queens  may  be 
bred  so  as  to  be  nearly  uniform  In  color 
and  markings,  and  the  same  brood,  with 
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a  liUle  difference  in  manipulation,  will 
produce  queens  several  shades  darker. — 
J.  A.  Gbebn. 

We  do  not  care  for  color,  if  they  have 
the  yellow  rings,  and  their  workers  are 
gentle  and  stay  on  the  combs  when  we 
raise  them  out  of  the  hive. — Dadant  & 
Son. 

Yellow,  or  a  dark  brown  color.  How- 
ever, in  rare  instances  I  have  seen 
qoeens  as  dark  as  black  queens  produce 
fine  3-banded  Italian  bees.— Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Atchley. 

If  I  were  buying  '*  Italian  queens," 
and  knew  nothing  of  their  mating,  I 
would  expect  the  three  yellow  bands, 
with  the  other  Italian  characteristics. — 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  would  have  to  depend  on  the  adver- 
tisemeut  of  the  breeder,  and  expect 
what  he  promised  ;  it  might  be  light  or 
leather-colored,  three  or  five  banded. — 
S.  I.  Frsebobn. 

Anywhere  from  nearly  black  to  a 
nearly  yellow  abdomen,  just  in  accord 
wlih  their  being  reared  from  an  imported 
qoeen,  or  the  mother  of   5-bande(l  bees. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Italian  queens  vary  from  almost  coal- 
black  to  almost  golden  yellow,  and  in 
purchasing  many  I  should  expect  to  get 
almost  all  shades  of  color  between  those 
two  extremes. — E.  L.  Taylor. 

I  should  expect  them  to  show  a  yellow 
abdomen  all  except  the  tip.  But  it  is 
said  on  good  authority  that  some  of  the 
imported  Italian  queens  of  undoubted 
purity  are  quite  dark   all   over. — G.  L. 

TlNK£B. 

Pure  Italian  queens  vary  very  much 
in  color  from  bright  yellow  to  dark.  Im- 
ported queens  generally  average  darker 
than  homebred.  I  have  had  some  nearly 
as  dark  as  some  black  queens. — J.  P.  H. 
Bbown. 

I  should  prefer  a  dark  strain,  and 
would  expect  each  worker  to  be  marked 
with  three  yellow  bands.  I  have  never 
found  the  very  bright  yellow  bees  so 
good  as  gatherers,  though  usually  very 
amiable.— A.  J.  CJook. 

Of  at  least  three  bands  of  golden  yel- 
low; with  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  same  color — balance,  grayish 
black.  The  queen  should  show  nearly 
the  entire  abdomen  of  orange  yellow; 
though  the  shade  varies  greatly. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 

I  would  expect  them  to  have  yellow  or 
leather-colored  abdomens,  except  per- 
haps some  dark  color  at  the  tip.  Stripes 
around  the  abdomen  is  a  sign   of   black 


blood.  But  sometimes  pure  Italian 
stock  will  show  outcroppings  of  black 
blood,  and  this  is  often  seen  in  nearly 
black  queens,  but  such  "outcrops  "  did 
do  it  when  I  reared  queens  for  sale. 
Remember,  the  Italian  is  a  '*  thorough- 
bred," not  a  pure-blood  race.  —  G.  W. 
Demareb. 

I  should  not  care  what  the  color 
would  be.  I  have  found  very  black 
queens  give  very  light-colored  workers, 
and  vice  versa.  Nothing  can  be  told  in 
this  direction  from  the  color  of  the 
queen  ;  the  mating  drone  usually  gov- 
erns the  color.— J.  E.  Pond. 


Selling  Extracted  Honey  at  Retail. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   H.    M.    MELBEE. 


My  attention  is  called  to  some  remarks 
by  Dr.  Miller,  on  page  817  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  Dec.  28,  1893,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  selling  extracted  honey.  Judging 
from  what  I  see  between  the  lines,  I  do 
not  think  the  Doctor  desires  any  instruc- 
tions that  would  insure  him  24  cents 
per  pound,  at  retail,  for  extracted  honey, 
nor  any  other  price,  in  fact,  whether  re- 
munerative or  otherwise.  The  reason, 
perhaps,  for  this,  is  because  the  Doctor 
does  not  produce  honey  at  all  in  the  ex- 
tracted form,  but  confines  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  production  of  comb  honey. 

There  seems  to  be  all  through  the 
Doctor's  remarks,  a  vein  of  ridicule^  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  certain  parties  have  been, 
and  still  are,  able  to  dispose  of  extracted 
honey,  at  retail,  at  a  higher  figure  than 
the  Doctor  can  secure  for  that  in  the 
comb.  The  Doctor  says  he  is  sure  that 
he  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind  himself, 
but  that  should  surprise  no  one,  nor 
should  it  discourage  others  from  trying 
to  do  so.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Doc- 
tor stated  publicly,  if  my  memory  is  not 
at  fault,  that  he  could  not  produce  first- 
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grade  comb  hoDey  under  a  special  classi- 
ficatioD,  whereas  there  were  others  who 
thought  they  could.  And,  judging  from 
what  was  shown  at  the  World's  Fair 
honey  exhibit  last  year,  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  the  Doctor  was  right  in  what 
he  thought  he  could  not  do  in  that 
direction. 

Some  of  the  imaginary  talk  the  Doc- 
tor gives  with  that  imaginary  lady, 
plainly  shows  that  he  has  had  no  experi- 
ence, worth  copying,  in  selling  extracted 
honey.  In  short,  he  imagines  a  talk, 
which,  in  some  respects,  I  have  never 
met  with  in  more  than  20  years'  experi- 
ence. An  agent,  properly  instructed, 
who  could  not  have  silenced  that  lady's 
remarks,  would  not  be  worth  his  salt  to 
me. 

I  know  from  experience,  not  theory 
nor  imagination,  that  any  lady  or  gen- 
tleman competent  tp  sell  books,  can  be 
instructed  to  sell  extracted  honey  in 
thousands  of  cities  and  villages,  and  at 
remunerative  prices.  But  the  agent 
must  have  proper  instructions,  and  then 
must  follow  them.*  But  I  never  attempt 
to  give  those  instructions  to  any  one 
who  has  no  desire  to  know  them.  I 
have  now  had  in  my  employ  three  agents 
who  have  always  sold  extracted  honey 
at  my  prices,  and  profltabiy,  by  follow- 
ing my  instructions.  One  of  these 
agents  was  a  lady — the  other  two  young 
men. 

No,  Doctor,  I  do  not  live  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  nor  where  the  people  I 
trade  with  live  miles  away  from  gro- 
ceries, nor  where  honey-producers  are 
unknown.  The  country  where  I  live  is 
just  about  as  level  as  where  the  Doctor 
resides,  and  groceries  are  just  about  as 
convenient  and  numerous.  I  presume 
the  people  are  just  about  as  wealthy  and 
intelligent,  with  possibly  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, as  those  in  the  Doctor's  neigh- 
hood.  This  being  the  case,  the  Doctor 
does  not  seem  to  understand  why  my 
customers  do  not  find  out  that  they  can 
buy  honey  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
pay  me.  Why,  doctor,  they  do  know 
they  can  buy  comb  honey,  in  wooden 
sections,  at  about  the  price  you  mention, 
but  they  have  intelligence  enough  to 
know  that  when  they  pay  for  a  section 
of  wood  and  honey  they  do  not  get,  on 
an  average,  to  exceed  12  ounces  of  honey. 
And,  with  some  assistance,  they  reason 
thus :  If  they  have  to  pay  20,  or  even 
18,  cents  for  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  honey,  they  might  as  well  pay  my 
price,  or  24  cents,  and  get  16  ounces, 
or  a  full  pound. 

Again  :  Neither  Melbeenorhis  agents, 
when  soliciting  orders   for  honey,  have 


ever  yet  been  found  quilty  of  carrying] 
around  with  them  a  bee-paper  of  any 
description,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  to  would-be  purchasers  the 
market  reports,  as  prepared  and  manip- 
ulated by  commission  merchants,  nor  do 
they  ever  intend  to  be  guilty  of  doing 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Doctor  per- 
haps would  not  approve  of  such  an  un- 
buslness-like  procedure.  I  presume  the 
Doctor  would  carry  a  sample  of  honey 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sample  of  one  of 
those  market  reports  in  the  other,  and 
then  call  the  special  attention  of  his 
patrons  to  both  samples.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  just  like  the  Doctor ! 

The  Doctor  seems  to  think  that  Mel- 
bee  might  be  a  wealthy  man  if  he  would 
only  set  a  score  or  so  of  agents  to  work 
selling  honey  for  him  on  his  terms  and 
at  his  prices.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  is 
right  for  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Doctor  perhaps  might  have  been  also 
wealthy,  if  he  had  stuck  to  the  music 
trade  at  a  salary  of— say  §2,500  per 
year.  But  as  he  did  not  do  so,  perhaps 
we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  he  has  bo- 
come  exceedingly  wealthy  from  the  sale 
of  his  honey  crops. 

The  Doctor  attempts  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  diflference  between  7  cents 
wholesale,  and  24  cents  retail,  is  all 
profit.  A  novice  might  think  so,  but  a 
bee-keeper  of  Dr.  Miller's  experience 
should  know  better.  Evidently  the  Dpc- 
tor-has  had  no  experience  as  to  the  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  sale  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  by  the  plan  pursued  by 
myself  and  my  agents,  or  else  he  desires 
to  misrepresent  the  profits  we  obtain.  I 
am  frank  to  confess  that  we  do  get  a 
good  profit,  but  no  larger  than  thou- 
sands of  others  might  secure  by  knowing 
how. 

To  conclude:  Melbee  desires  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not 
follow  the  honey-trade  simply  for  health 
and  pleasure,  but  mainly  for  dollars  and 
cents. 

Honeyvilie,  Beeland. 


Positive  Preyention  of  After-Swarmiiig. 

Wrlitcn  for  Hie  American  Dee  Journal 

BY    FRANK   COVERDALK. 


James  Ueddon,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
to  give  us  a  practical  method  for  the 
control  of  after-swarming;  however,  the 
method  could  not  be  absolutely  depended 
upon  to  do  the  work,  but  was  a  grand 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Who  knows, 
to  a  certainty,  just  when  the  first  queen- 
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cell  will  hatch  in  the  old  hfve — whether 
it  will  be  5  days  or  1 5  days  ?    A  second 
svarm  might  issue  before  the  old  hive 
wfts  ever  moved  to  its  permanent  stand, 
and  agalD  after  it  had  been  moved,  on 
sbecoont  of  the  first  cell  hatching  so  late. 
Ic  WM  when  I   was  busy  making  hay, 
when  an  occasional  swarm  would  leave 
me,  caasiDff  much  vexation  in  my  mind, 
and  many  hours  of  deep  study,  how   1 
skcnld  overcome  this  difiSculty ;  and  it 
cane  to  my  mind  that    a    bee-escape 
might  do  the  work,  so  I  attached  one  to 
a  hfve,  at  the  first  opportunity.     A  1}4- 
inch  hole  was  bored  in  the  center  of  one 
side  near  the  bottom  edge,  and  a  wire- 
screen  cone   fitted  in   the  hole,  and   the 
entrance    entirely    closed ;    the   newly- 
btved  swarm  was  placed  close  by  its  side, 
wiih  the  entrance  just  under  the  above 
prepared  cone,  and  every  bee  that  left 
the  old  hive  became  an  occupant  of  the 
3€w  hive. 

Id  three  days  an  examination  was 
made  in  the  old  hive,  for  I  was  afraid 
that  too  many  bees  would  leave  the 
brood,  and  destruction  be  the  result. 
Bat,  oh,  how  I  was  delighted  !  All  was 
lovely  still.  In  three  days  more  another 
examination  was  made,  with  like  results, 
led  still  another  three  days  later,  mak- 
iflf  nine  days.  Then  I  began  boring 
lioles  in  other  hives,  and  treating  them 
^  above,  with  the  same  results,  until  all 
<  60  colonies)  that  swarmed  were  in  the 
Mme  condition. 

Some  of  the  old  hives  were  moved  to 
their  new  stands  in  12,  others  4n  13,  14 
lEd  16  days,  the  last  being  rather  too 
long  a  time — 14  days  is  about  right  in 
ty  location.  Then  these  old  colonies 
:aQ  be  given  a  ripe  queen-cell,  or  a 
laeen,  or  the  entrance  be  opened  and 
itft  so  until  all  the  young  bees  are 
latched,  when  the  entrance  can  be 
&^in  closed,  and  it  will  unite  with  the 
new  swarm,  and  the  combs  will  be 
f-TDpty.  In  fact,  you  may  have  full  con- 
trol of  the  matter,  ^as  to  managing 
against  second  swarms. 

The  first  two  years  I  used  the  bored 
boles,  covering  them  over  when  through, 
with  a  piece  of  section  tacked  over 
*hem  ;  but  since  then  an  escape  has  been 
ised  at  the  entrance  ;  however,  at  times 
the  latter  would  get  clogged,  causing 
some  annoyance,  and  I  now  think  the 
bored  bole  at  the  side  is  best. 

If  the  reader  will  carefully  look  over 
the  back  numbers  df  the  Bee  Journal, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  touched  upon 
this  point  before,  but  dare  not  recom- 
BQend  it  as  being  entirely  practicable. 
Bat  I  hesitate  no  longer,  but  advise  all 
who  stand  in   need,  to  try  and  be  con- 


vinced how  this  plan  lessens  labor,  cost 
and  vexation  of  after-swarms;  and  in 
my  location  greatly  increases  a  crop  of 
comb  honey,  and  of  finer  quality  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Fear  not  that  the  new  swarms  will  be 
overcrowded  In  numbers,  and  swarm 
ag^in,  but  furnish  each  new  hive  with 
starters  below  and  full  sheets  of  comb 
foundation  in  all  the  sections  above,  and 
you  will  soon  begin  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  best  to  *'  prevent  swarming "  or 
not.  It  is  nice  to  have  wood-zinc  queen- 
excluders,  then  all  can  be  arranged  at 
the  time  of  hiving — such  as  moving  the 
partly-finished  sections  from  the  parent 
colony  immediately  to  the  newly-hived 
swarm,  and  not  have  to  wait  two  or 
three  days  for  the  que^n  to  establish  her 
brood-nest  below. 

Welton,  Iowa. 


Mm  Sngar  Syron  for  Feeding  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


The  following  has  come  to  hand  from 
some  one  who  forgot  to  sign  his  or  her 
name,  so  I  will  answer  through  the  Bee 
Journal,  as  leq nested. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  through  the  columns 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  just  how 
you  make  sugar  syrup  for  feeding  bees, 
as  I  have  some  bees  which  will  need 
feeding  before  long?  I  think  you  have 
given  this  before,  but  I  cannot  find 
where  it  is.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you 
use  honey  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  so, 
is  there  no  danger  of  getting  foul  brood, 
where  one  may  have  to  buy  honey  for 
this  purpose  ?" 

In  answering  the  above,  it  may  be 
well,  and  interesting  to  the  reader,  to 
know  just  how  I  came  to  hit  on  the 
formula  for  sugar  syrup,  which  I  have 
given  several  times  before  in  the  differ- 
ent bee-papers,  as  hinted  at  by  our  cor- 
respondent. 

Some  years  ago,  after  a  poor  season,  I 
found  that  all  of  ray  queen-rearing  colo- 
nies would  have  to  be  fed,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  others,  so  I  set  Ubout  look- 
ing up  recipes  for  making  the  feed,  as  I 
had  no  surplus  combs  of  honey.  I  found 
plenty  of  recipes  telling  how  to  make  it, 
using  vinegar,  cream-of-tartar  and  tar- 
taric acid  in  greater  or  less  quantities  to 
keep  the  syrup  from  candying  or  crys- 
tallzlng.  When  about  concluding  to  use 
one  of  these,  I  ran  across  one  that  said 
all  that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  pour 
boiling  water  on  the   granulated   sugar. 
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stirring  both  together  as  long  as  the 
water  would  dissolve  any  more  sugar. 
As  this  seemed  so  simple  I  concluded  to 
use  this. 

Having  the  syrup  made  and  the  feed- 
ers in  the  hive,  I  proceeded  to  feed,  all 
going  well  the  first  feed.  When  I  came 
to  feed  the  second  night,  I  found  the 
feed  skimmed  over  with  a  crust  of  sufear 
which  had  formed  on  the  surface  during 
the  24  hours  it  had  been  standing.  I 
also  found  that  it  had  granulated  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  can,  and  upon 
going  to  the  hives  I  found  a  little  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  feeders.  How- 
ever, I  persisted  in  feeding  it,  as  the 
one  giving  the  plan  said  nothing  was 
needed  to  keep  the  syrup  from  crystal- 
lizing, as  the  bees  put  acid  enough  into 
it  in  manipulating  to  keepit  a  liquid. 

After  a  few  days,  I  noticed  bees  out 
at  the  entranc^e  of  the  hive  of  each  col- 
ony fed,  having  little  grains  of  sugar  on 
their  wings  and  bodies,  trying  to  fly,  bu*t 
most  of  them  bad  so  much  on  them  that 
they  could  only  hop  around,  making  a 
purring  sound  with  their  wings.  I  next 
looked  inside  of  the  hive,  when  I  found 
that  fully  one-fifth  of  the  bees  had  more 
or  less  of  these  sugar  crystals  on  them, 
while  the  inside  of  the  feeders  was  all 
covered  with  crystals.  Upon  looking 
into  the  cells  containing  the  syrup,  I 
found  that  in  many  of  them  crystalliza- 
tion had  commenced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  crystals  were  easily  seen.  I 
said  this  would  not  answer,  so  when  the 
next  batch  of  syrup  was  made,  I  put 
vinegar  In  the  water  before  stirring  in 
the  sugar.  While  the  vinegar  helped 
about  the  crystals,  it  also  gave  a  taste 
to  the  syrup  which  I  did  not  like,  so  in 
the  next  I  tried  cream  of  tartar,  and 
then  tartaric  acid  ;  but  In  spite  of  them 
all,  the  syrup  would  crystallize  some, 
unless  I  added  so  much  that  a  disagree- 
able taste  was  given  the  syrup. 

It  now  came  to  me,  how  in  early  years 
I  had  used,  owing  to  scarcity  of  honey 
at  our  house,  honey  and  sugar  mixed,  on 
the  table,  in  which  case  neither  the 
honey  nor  sugar  granulated,  so  the  next 
batch  of  syrup  was  made  as  follows: 

Fifteen  pounds  of  water  was  put  into 
a  large  tin  dish  and  brought  to  a  boil, 
when  SO  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
was  poured  In  and  stirred  for  a  moment 
till  it  had  mostly  dissolved,  when  it  was 
left  over  the  fire  till  it  boiled  again. 
Upon  taking  from  the  Are,  five  pounds 
of  honey  was  poured  in,  and  the  whole 
stirred  enough  to  mix  thoroughly.  I 
found  In  this  a  syrup  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  honey,  which  remained  a 
liquid   from   day   to  day— a  syrup  that 


any  bee-keeper  could  easily  make,  am 
one  which  would  not  crystallize  on  th 
bees,  feeders  or  in  the  cells.  I  h&v 
kept  this  syrup  standing  in  an  open  dis) 
for  months  at  a  time  without  its  cryst&l 
lizing  or  souring. 

It  has  now  been  some  10  or  12  year 
since  the  experiments  above  given  wen 
tried,  and  during  all  that  time  I  havi 
never  found  how  I  could  Improve  on  thi 
food  for  feeding  bees  for  winter  stores 
For  spring  feeding,  I  would  use  21 
pounds  of  water  to  the  same  amount  o 
sugar  and  honey,  as  this  gives  bettej 
results  in  brood-rearing  than  does  th< 
thicker  syrup. 

As  to  there  being  any  danger,  should 
it  so  happen  that  honey  from  a  foul 
broody  colony  was  used,  I  would  say 
that  there  need  be  no  fears,  for  if  the 
honey  is  stirred  in  as  above  given,  \\ 
will  all  be  scalded,  and  the  scalding  ol 
honey  anything  else  having  the  germs 
of  foul  brood  about  or  in  it,  efifectually 
kills  these  germs.  However,  care  should 
be  used  In  handling  honey  which  may 
have  come  from  a  foul-broody  hive,  a* 
the  least  bit  of  It  carelessly  left  wher** 
the  bees  can  get  it,  while  in  its  raw 
state,  will  carry  wfth  it  the  seeds  of  foul 
brood,  just  as  surely  as  corn  grows  from 
seed  corn. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  wish  to  no- 
tice before  closing,  and  that  is  where 
our  correspondent  hints  at  its  being 
necessary  to  feed  his  bees  before  long. 
If,  as  I  suspect,  the  correspondent  lives 
In  the  Nbrth,  he  should  have  fed  the 
bees  in  October  what  they  needed  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  This  Is 
a  duty  he  not  only  owes  to  himself,  but 
to  the  bees  also,  for,  while  bees  often  do 
come  through  the  wfnter  when  fed  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  yet  the  chances  arc 
that  a  loss  of  colonies  will  notonly  waste 
the  bees,  but  the  syrup  fed  as  well. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Bees  in  ttie  Sierra  MadaMonntains. 

Written  Sor  Vht  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   S.    L.    WATKIN8. 


The  honey  season,  the  past  year,  was 
above  the  average,  and  bees  have  paid 
well.     The  last  two  or   three  seasons " 
have  not  kept  so   many  bees   as  I    fori 
eriy  did.      I  took  up  a  piece  of  land  he 
in  the  upper  Sierras,  and  have  been  Ira-] 
proving  it.     I  have  started   in    the   n 
bcry  business,  and   I  find  that  this  g< 
splendidly  with  the  bee-business.     Froi 
now  on,  I  shall  increase  my  bees  up,  ai 
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SO  into  the  business  extensively  again.  I 
shall  place  all  my  hives  in  a  straight 
row,  and  build  a  car  track  behind  them, 
and  I  can  easily  run  all  my  honey  into 
ihc  extracting  house.  This  will  facili- 
tate things  greatly.  The  past  summer 
I  had  my  hives  set  on  stumps,  and  I  tell 
Tou  It  was  a  job  to  carry  the  combs  to 
tlie  house  where  I  extracted. 

Some  will  ask,  why  I  kept  my  bees  on 
numps.  Well,  I  had  no  other  place  to 
put  them.  This  country  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  yellow  pine,  sugar  pine,  in- 
tense cedar,  cypress,  spruce,  fir,  ma- 
drona,  oaks,  etc.;  and  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  clean,  but  after  the  land  is  once 
cleaned,  it  is  very  valuable. 

Land  that  was  one  year  ago  covered 
with  pine  stumps,  is  now  covered  with 
strawberry  plants,  fruit  trees,  and  orna- 
mental plants,  and  they  look  splendidly, 
V)o.  It  took  an  Immense  amount  of 
work,  but  It  pays  well. 

The  bee-hive  that  I  use,  and  the  one 
that  I  expect  to  use  for  a  long  time, 
takes  frames  about  7x14  inches;  the 
hive  is  about  14  Inches  wide ;  two 
stories  comprise  a  hive,  which  is  about 
1^3  inches  high.  I  tier  up  several  stories 
high  in  the  honey  season.  I  find  that  I 
can  handle  bees  very  rapidly ;  can 
>hake  the  bees  from  the  combs  without 
«ven  breaking  the  comb  loose  from  the 
frame;  with  the  Langstroth  hive,  or 
frame,  rather,  the  combs  will  give  way 
occasionally  in  hot  weather,  if  not 
wired. 

I  think  that  I  shall  always  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey  at  this  apiary.  In  Placer- 
▼ilie,  Calif.,  where  I  used  to  rear  bees 
for  sale,  I  had  a  decided  preference  for 
Carniolan  bees.  I  think  that  I  shall 
retr  them  largely.  The  so-called  Golden 
Italian  bees — If  I  can  prove  to  my  satis- 
faction that  they  will  equal  the  Cam  io- 
lans,  I  will  insert  a  number  of  queens. 

When  I  was  extensively  engaged  in 
rearing  queen-bees,  the  call  was  for  the 
leather-colored  Italians— and  very  few 
of  the  light-colored  queens  were  called 
for;  now  it  seems  to  be  the  reverse,  all 
•^ueen-b^eeders  are  advertising  the  Gold- 
en Italian  bees  and  queens. 

The  Holy  Land  and  Cyprian  bees  seem 
to  have  gone  out  of  fashion ;  so  also  the 
Albino.  I  see  that  the  Carniolan  race  is 
cot  much  advertised  In  the  bee-papers 
m  more.  Well,  I  shall  pin  my  faith 
to  them  for  awhile  yet,  until  I  find  some- 
taing  better. 

A  cross  between  the  Carniolan  and 
i?'^^  race  of  honey-bees,  makes  won- 
|J«rfully  energetic  bees;  they  protect 
^elr  hives  well,  and  are  marvelous 
ioney-gatherers. 


There  has  been  a  greater  interest 
^  manifested  in  bees  this  season  than  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  contemplate,  from 
now  on,  that  a  great  many  will  engage 
In  this  Industry  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  American 
Bee  Journal  Is  improving  so  steadily. 
Later  on  I  shall  give  you  some  bee-notes 
for  its  columns. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Calif. 


Danger  in  Climliing  for  Swarms,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BY  LEWIS  K.    SMITH. 


As  a  caution  to  my  brother  bee-keep- 
ers, I  will  say :  Don't  climb  unless  you 
are  sure  of  your  footing.  On  the  26th 
of  last  May,  I  was  called  on  to  hive  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  had  settled  high  up 
In  an  apple  tree.  Having  been  a  great 
climber  from  childhood's  days,  I  bounded 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  sawed  oflf 
the  limb  containing  the  swarm  while  I 
stood  on  a  limb  below.  The  additional 
weight  of  the  bees  and  limb  split  off  the 
one  on  which  I  stood,  and  down  came 
Smith,  bees  and  all— a  distance  of  22 
feet.  That  it  did  not  kill  me  I  am  hum- 
bly thankful  to  Him  who  holds  us  In  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  For  nearly  two 
days  I  was  partly  paralyzed,  and  was 
finally  relieved  by  the  application  of  an 
electric  battery,  and  other  means  ap- 
plied by  two  eminent  physicians  who 
were  unremitting  in  their  attentions  day 
and  night. 

Do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  ar- 
duous labors  of  those  men  of  science, 
working  day  and  night  with  both  mind 
and  body,  taxing  every  energy,  and  en- 
listing every  sympathy  of  their  being? 
Is  it  wonderful  that  they  wear  out, 
break  down,  afid  die  suddenly?  When- 
ever I  think  of  those  terrible  hours  of 
suffering,  when  my  digestive  system  was 
completely  paralyzed,  and  my  life  was 
wavering  in  the  balance,  my  heart  goes 
out  In  thanksgiving  to  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, and  I  treasure  the  faithful  minis- 
trations of  my  physicians  and  friends. 

DRUMMING    BKES    FROM    A    HIVE    WITH 
CROSSWISE  COMBS. 

Let  me  add  one  suggestion  to  the  in- 
structions to  F.  M.  L.,  on  page  716  of 
the  Bee  Journal  for  Dec.  7,  1893, 
relative  to  drumming  bees  out  of  a  hive 
with  cross  combs,  into  a  box  above.  If 
he  will  go  to  some  hive  having  nice, 
straight  comb,  and  get  a  frame  or  two 
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with  unsealed  brood,  and  put  in  the  up- 
,  per  box  or  hive,  I  am  of  the  opinion  his 
bees  will  go  up  more  readily,  and  stay 
better  contented.  Then,  too,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  find  the  queen  if  he  de- 
sires to  supersede  her. 

RESULTS  OF   THE  PAST   SEASON. 

From  66  colonies,  spring  count,  some 
of  them  nuclei,  my  crop  of  section  honey 
was  between  400  and  500  pounds. 
This  surplus  was  stored  by  a  few  extra- 
good  colonies — one  of  them  filling  78 
sections,  and  not  swarming.  The  queen 
of  this  colony  was  reared  in  1892  from 
an  imported  Italian  mother. 

Another  that  did  well,  was  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  Carniolau  stock. 
On  the  whole,  I  find  the  Carniolans 
much  less  desirable  than  the  Italians.  It 
may  be  that  ray  Carniolans  were  not 
pure,  but  they  are  extra-good  fighters, 
vindictive,  and  often  pounce  on  me 
without  provocation.  So  I've  been  su- 
perseding the  queens  for  two  years. 

Galnesboro,  Tenn. 


Brace-Coilis— Canse  and  Preyention. 

Written  for  the  Arnerlean  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    J.    CRONKLETON. 


Brace-combs  and  bees  must  be  studied 
in  connection,  in  order  to  arrive  at  cor- 
rect conclusions  about  brace-combs.  I 
think  I  will  be  able  to  convince  every 
well-informed  bee-keeper — one  who  has 
well  learned  the  nature,  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  the  bee — that  there  is  some 
truth  in  my  theory,  or  at  least  it  will 
cause  him  to  do  a  little  thinking,  and 
that  is  healthful. 

We  all  know  how  irritable  the  bee  is, 
especially  by  a  jar — the  least  little  jar 
will  bring  a  response  from  every  bee  in 
the  hive.  Well,  suppose  it  does,  what  of 
that?  Well,  nothing  particular,  only 
we  learn  something  by  it.  Suppose  the 
frames  are  loose  at  their  bearings,  rest- 
ing on  metal  bearings  for  your  conven- 
ience, and  a  perfect  torment  to  the  bees 
— torment  because  they  cannot  glue 
them  down  at  the  ends,  and  their  walk- 
ing over  the  combs  causes  them  to  trem- 
ble, and  a  bee  cannot  stand  that — it  is  a 
constant  annoyance.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? Why,  brace-combs  are  the  in- 
evitable result  ?  They  go  right  at  it, 
and  brace  up  and  strengthen  those 
combs,  just  as  long  as  there  is  the  least 
jar  or  tremble  about  them. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  taking  my 
first  lessons  in  the  art  of  bee-culture,  I 


had  but  few  brace-combs ;  but  the 
metal-bearing  craze  was  sprung  on  me. 
I  had  considerable  trouble  prying  the 
frames  loose  from  their  bearings,  so  I 
thought  this  will  be  nice— I  can  just 
pick  the  combs  out — it  will  be  a  pleasure 
indeed.  The  result  was  just  as  fine  a 
lot  of  brace-combs  as  any  one  ever  saw. 
The  bees  literally  filled  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  top-bars  up,  only  leaving  here 
and  there  a  hole  to  pass  through  to  the 
section. 

Well,  I  looked  at  them  as  I  examined 
hive  after  hive,  and  I  thought  I  ¥«as  un- 
done entirely.  It  looked  very  much  as 
though  my  elegant  scheme  had  mis- 
carried, while  the  bees  had  made  a  per- 
fect success  of  theirs,  though  I,  at  that 
time,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what 
caused  the  bees  to  interlace  the  combs 
in  that  manner. 

I  could  easily  see  that  I  would  better 
fall  back  on  first  principles,  which  I  did, 
and  brace-combs  have  disappeared  ever 
since,  with  me,  in  proportion  to  the 
pains  that  I  have  taken  to  have  the 
combs  well  fastened  in  the  hives.  I 
have  no  scheme  for  fastening  the  frames, 
just  so  they  will  not  tremble  and  shake 
when  the  bees  travel  over  them. 

Mr.  Heddon's  thumb-screw  business 
would  be  just  the  thing.  The  Hoffman 
frame  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Suit 
yourselves,  and  use  your  own  judgment, 
and  your  own  resources. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  burr-combs, 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  know  anything  about  them.  I  see  a 
difference,  but  I  think  their  mission  is 
the  same. 

Try  this,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  will 
see  that  I  am  right  for  once. 
Dunlap,  Iowa. 


ConTention  IWotices. 


WISCONSIN.— The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers" 
Association  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Feb.  7  and  8, 1894.  An  interesting  meeting  is 
expected.  It  Is  eftrnestly  hoped  there  may  be 
a  full  attendance.        J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec. 

Madison.  Wis. 

Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion on  March  16,  1804.  at  the  apiaries  of 
Thomas  Willett,  5  miles  northeast  of  Bron- 
son,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas.  All  are  invited  to 
come.  J.  C.  Balch,  Sec. 

Bronson,  Kans. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Jodrkal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Journal  for  $1.40. 
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m  IcMgan  State  CoMention. 

Repf^iedfor  Vie  "  American  Bee  Journal " 
BY   W.   Z.    HUTCHINSON. 

The  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion held  their  28th  annaal  convention 
00  Jan.  2  and  3,  1894,  in  the  Common 
Council  Chambers  in  the  city  of  Flint. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Taylor,  and  the  following 
members  paid  their  dues  : 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch. 
L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Jacl^son. 
Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer. 
Wm.  Anderson,  Imlay  City. 
H.  D.  Cutting,  Tecumseh. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint. 
August,  Eoeppen,  Flint. 
Earl  Post,  Atlas. 
£.  M.  Miller,  Swartz  Creek. 
M.  S.  West,  Flint. 
H.  Webster,  Byron. 
H.  L.  Hutchinson,  Mayville. 
E.  G.  Grimes,  Vernon. 
Byron  Walker,  Evart. 
Cbas.  Koeppen,  Flint. 
Andre  Torry,  Flint. 
M.  McWain,  Grand  Blanc. 
L.  H.  Root,  Prattville. 
Jas.  Co  we,  Imlay  City. 
Jno.  Cowe,  Imlay  City. 

Pres.  Taylor  then  read  the  following 
essay,  entitled, 

Apicultural  Work  at  Ezperixnent 
Statdons. 

If  I  appear  to  any  to  go  into  devious 
paths  In  a  brief  treatment  of  the  topic 
assigned  me,  it  is  owing  to  the  latitude 
which  the  topic  itself  gives  me. 

And  first  I  ask,  do  bee-keepers  want 
it  ?  that  is,  do  they  want  that  sort  of 
work  at  the  stations?  I  am  sometimes 
in  doubt  about  It.  I  Judge  somewhat 
from  the  course  of  my  own  feelings  in 
the  matter.  Before  I  became  connected 
with  the  work  and  began  to  study  Into 
ifc,  I  was  not  inclined  to  esteem  it  over 
highly,  but  now  if  I  were  to  express  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  freely,  you  would 


no  doubt  think  me  on  the  verge  of  the 
domain  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
cranks.  Such  Is  the  effect  of  contact 
and  acquaintance.  Now,  while  the 
great  body  of  bee-keepers  has  not  the 
enthusiasm  which  close  contemplation 
begets,  yet  if  called  upon  they  would 
vote  pretty  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
work. 

Then  the  question  suggests  itself,  why 
would  they  vote  for  it  ?  Provision  has 
been  made  by  the  general  government 
by  which  the  agricultural  college  of 
each  State  Is  to  receive  annually  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  an  experiment  stajblon  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  and  kindred  pur- 
suits generally.  This  sum  was  to  be  In 
the  first  instance,  as  I  understand  It, 
$15,000,  and  after  that  to  be  increased 
by  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  year  until 
the  amount  of  250,000  is  reached, 
which  is  then  to  remain  fixed  at  that 
point.  That  Is,  that  is  to  be  the  course 
of  affairs,  unless  the  ideas  of  economy 
of  the  present  administration  at  Wash- 
ington require  that  this  money  be  kept 
in  the  general  treasury.  This  Is  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  apiculture 
is  equitably  entitled  to  all  and  more 
than  it  is  now  getting  In  this  State. 

Now  is  it  simply  because  they  are 
equitably  entitled  to  it,  that  the  bee- 
keepers would  claim  a  Just  share  to  be 
devoted  to  apicultural  work,  like  a 
school-boy  unwilling  that  his  fellow 
should  use  his  sled  whether  he  wants  It 
himself  or  not  ?  Or  Is  It  because  they 
feel  it  Is  not  only  their  right,  but  to  their 
advantage  ?  Have  they  such  a  lively 
faith  in  the  probable  value  of  results 
that  they  will  scrutinize  and  study 
them  ?  That  bee-keepers  should  have 
an  active  Interest  In  these  matters  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  If  the  work  Is  to 
go  on.  Those  in  authority  are  generally 
quite  ready  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of 
those  they  serve,  if  they  can  learn  cer- 
tainly what  that  will  Is. 

Can  the  work  be  made  of  real  value  ? 
Take  one  Item.  For  myself,  I  have  be- 
come more  and  more  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
foundations  designed  for  use  In  sections 
for  the  production  of  comb  honey.  Much 
has  been  guessed,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  little  Is  yet  known  on  this  subject. 
In  the  experiment  of  which  I  recently 
gave  an  account,  one  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  was  to  determine,  If  possible, 
if  there  was  a  difference  among  them, 
and.  If  so,  what  kind  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enable  the  bees  to  work  it 
down  most  nearly  to  the  thinness  and 
character  of  natural  comb.    To  me  the 
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results  were  very  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging, and  this  not  because  one 
kind  was  shown  to  be  better  than 
another,  but  because  it  appeared  that 
a  method  had  been  hit  upon  by  which 
the  relative  value  of  foundations  could 
be  practically  determined. 

But  this,  It  seems,  is  only  a  beginning. 
Now  that  a  door  is  open,  many  other 
questions  come  up  at  the  very  threshold 
and  press  for  a  solution.  What  makes 
the  difference  among  foundations?  Is 
it  the  character  of  the  machine  used  in 
making,  or  the  character  of  the  wax  ? 
or  Is  it  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
wax  ?  Then,  if  comb  from  foundation 
is  made  as  thin  as  the  natural  comb,  is 
it  still  more  tenacious,  or  is  It  equally 
friable  and  tender? 

Again,  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
natural  comb  is  not  composed  entirely  of 
wax,  but  that  other  substances  are  com- 
bined with  the  wax.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  imitate  the  natural  comb  in 
this,  and  so  make  foundation  even  less 
subject  to  the  charge  of  being  an  adul- 
teration than  it  is  at  present  ?  This 
suggests  the  matter  of  economy  of  wax 
in  the  use  of  foundation  (hus :  What  is 
the  per  cent,  of  wax  wasted,  not  to  say 
worse  than  wasted,  when  so  made  into 
foundation  that  the  septa  of  comb  re- 
sulting is  60  per  cent,  thicker  than  the 
septa  of  natural  comb?  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  if  foundation  whose  septa 
the  bees  will  work  down  to  a  thinness  of 
90/10,000  of  an  inch  i^  worth  60 
cents,  what  is  that  worth  whose  septa 
the  bees  will  work  down  to  a  thickness 
of  60/10,000  of  an  inch?  Probably 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  morel  If  a  man 
uses  much  foundation,  this  should  touch 
him  at  the  tenderest  point. 

I  try  not  to  be  carried  off  my  feet  by 
enthusiasm,  perhaps,  nevertheless,  I 
may  be.  What  do  bee-keepers  who 
stand  off  at  arm's  length  think  of  the 
value  of  such  investigation  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  it  Is  better  not  to 
agitate  these  and  such  like  questions,  it 
will  only  call  the  attention  of  consumers 
to  the  defects  of  comb  honey  as  now 
produced,  and  injure  its  sale.  It  can 
hardly  injure  the  sale  of  honey  for  con- 
sumers to  know  that  we  are  trying 
earnestly  to  improve  its  quality,  but  if 
on  eating  it  a  heavy  wad  of  wax  forms 
in  the  mouth,  that  will  do  the  work 
though  the  eater  may  hardly  know  ex- 
actly why.  Nothing  finds  so  ready  a 
market  as  goods  that  give  a  fine  sensa- 
tion to  the  palate  in  every  particular. 
We  are  bound  to  make  our  comb  honey 
equal  in  every  respect  to  that  produced 


by  the  bees  unaided  by  foundation,  if  we 
can. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  popularize 
the  work  of  the  station,  and  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  bee-keeping  fraternity 
in  it,  than  to  enlist  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  matter  of  making  suggestions  as 
to  subjects  and  methods  of  experiment, 
but  more  especially  as  to  methods.  Sub- 
jects are  plentiful  and  easily  discovered, 
but  simple  and  satisfactory  methods  are 
often  slow  to  suggest  themselves.  I 
meditated  upon  the  matter  all  summer 
before  a  practical  plan  for  the  compari- 
son* of  combs  made  from  different  foun- 
dations presented  itself ;  to  another 
mind  the  first  thought  would  have  been 
the  right  one. 

Now,  I  am  at  work  endeavoring  to 
discover  a  method  of  procedure  for  de- 
termining the  cause  of  the  wintering 
trouble.  I  want  it  to  be  so  plain  that 
every  one  will  recognize  It  as  the  right 
one,  and  be  compelled  to  accept  its  ut- 
terances as  final.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  it  is  still  undiscovered,  but 
perhaps  our  own  journal,  the  Review, 
might  furnish  us  the  key  by  means  of  a 
symposium  of  numerous  brief  articles 
addressed  to  this  one  point. 

Finally,  as  a  closing  paragraph,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  apicultural  journals  of 
the  country.  I  am  no  journalist — I 
make  no  professions  of  knowing  how  to 
conduct  a  journal,  and,  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  any  advice  on  that  point,  but  I 
wonder  if  some  of  them  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves  could  not  give  a 
little  more  active  assistance  In  sustain- 
ing the  work  by  an  effort  to  create  a 
more  general  Interest  In  its  behalf.  For 
that  purpose,  probably  nothing  could  be 
better  than  candid  criticism. 

E.  L.  Taylor. 


At  the  close  of  the  essay  Pres.  Taylor 
remarked  :  **  I  suppose  it  is  known  thac 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  to  con- 
tinue this  work  for  more  than  one  year, 
and  whether  It  is  to  be  continued  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  action  taken 
by  this  meeting.  It  would  also  be  well 
to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  decide 
in  regard  to  the  line  of  experiments  that 
are  to  be  conducted." 

M.  H.  Hunt — In  regard  to  the  experi- 
ments of  foundation,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  Is  a  great  difference  in  wax, 
and  this  alone  might  account  for  much 
of  the  difference  reported. 

Pres.  Taylor — I  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  wax,  but  I  could  have  all 
of  the  foundation  made  from   the  same 
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batch.  I  could  make  some  from  ft,  and 
theD  send  someto  you,  some  to  Dadant, 
and  to  others. 

Wm.  Anderson — There  is  a  great  need 
of  experiments  in  regard  to  wintering. 
There  is  no  drawback  so  great  as  this, 
here  in  the  North. 

L.  A.  Aspinwall — I  have  experimented 
for  20  years  with  machinery,  and  the 
profits  for  the  last  five  years  have  paid 
for  all  the  experiments.  If  we  could 
learn  bow  to  successfully  winter  our 
bees,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt  a  commit- 
tee of  three  (W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  L.  A. 
Aspinwall  and  Wm.  Anderson)  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  resolution  expressing 
the  views  of  the  convention,  in  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  having  the  experi- 
mental work  continued,  the  selection  of 
a  man  to  do  the  work,  and  thi  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  decide  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  work  to  be  done. 

Next  came  an  essay  from  the  Hon. 
Geo.  £.  Hilton,  on  the 

Advantagres  of  Northern  Michigan  for 
Honey-Production. 

That  Northern  Michigan  has  advanta- 
ges over  the  southern  or  older  portions 
of  the  State,  none  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  honey  can  deny.  But  to 
know  the  advantages  of  any  locality  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  flora.  The 
first  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these 
newer  localities  is  the  early  flow.  In 
springs  following  winters  of  deep  snows 
our  bees  are  bringing  in  pollen  and  t<ome 
from  the  willows  before  the  snow  is  all 
gone.  The  soft  maples  soon  follow, 
then  the  hard  or  sugar  maple,  from 
which  we  get  large  quantities  of  honey. 
I  have  said  that  I  believed  were  the  bees 
in  as  good  condition  to  store  honey  as 
during  the  basswood  flow,  it  would  come 
in  nearly  as  fast.  The  honey  very  much 
resembles  maple  syrup.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  gets  its  color  from  the  mix- 
ture of  dandelion  that  comes  in  at  the 
same  time.  As  I  prefer  to  have  this  all 
used  in  the  brood-nest,  I  do  not  put  on 
the  surplus  cases  until  the  raspberry 
bloom  opens,  but  I  have  extracted  from 
the  stronger  colonies'  brood-nests  to  give 
the  queen  room,  and  fed  to  the  weaker 
ones,  and  if  you  have  never  tried  it  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  results  with 
the  weak  colony. 

From  what  I  have  already  written, 
yoo  will  readily  see  that  our  boos  are  In 
the  very  best  possible  condition  to  store 
iiurpius  at  the  opening  of  the  raspborry 
bloom.     The    blackberry    comes   before 


this  Is  gone,  and  lasts  until  clover,  and 
clover  lasts  until  basswood,  so  you  see  It 
gives  a  continuous  flow  of  white  honey 
from  berry  bloom  to  close  of  basswood. 

Some  years  ago  one  of '  the  oldest 
honey-producers  in  the  State  (one  who 
lives  In  the  village  where  they  keep  the  in- 
sane and  raise  celery,  and  who  wintered 
his  bees  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  brought 
them  out  in  the  spring  reeking  with 
mold,  and  declared  they  wintered  splen- 
didly), came  to  make  me  a  visit  during 
the  berry  bloom,  before  clover  was  in 
blossom.  We  went  into  the  yard,  and 
he  remarked  that  my  bees  seemed  strong. 
**  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  *•  they  are  doing  very 
nicely." 

I  raised  the  cover  to  one  of  my  chaflf 
hives — **What!"  he  said,  **flfot  surplus 
cases  on  ?"  **  Oh,  yes,"  I  said  :  and  step- 
ping to  the  next  hive  I  showed  him  one 
tiered  up,  and  the  top  one  nearly 
finished. 

**  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  me  !  Why,  I 
had  not  thought  of  putting  on  a  super 
yet,"  he  further  remarked.  On  looking 
further,  he  admitted  there  were  more 
bees  in  one  of  my  hives  than  In  any 
three  of  his.         * 

That  year  1  took  1,500  pounds  of 
berry  bloom  honey  from  65  colonies,  but 
I  never  knew  blackberry  to  produce  so 
much  honey  as  in  that  year.  My  aver- 
age, that  year,  was  80  pounds  per  col- 
ony, comb  honey. 

Two  years  ago  last  September,  I  was 
sick  the  entire  month.  As  soon  as  I 
could  safely  get  out,  I  commenced  a  trip 
among  the  bee-keepers,  partially  for  a 
•visit,  but  principally  to  buy  honey.  The 
most  promising  fields  I  found  were  In 
Mecosta,  Clare,  Isabella,  Montcalm, 
Osceola  and  Lake  counties,  and  the 
honey  I  found,  as  a  whole,  was  of  the 
best  quality  I  ever  bought.  At  Martiney, 
in  Mecosta  county,  I  found  a  fine  lot 
produced  by  a  young  lady.  In  Clare 
county  I  found  ni(!e  lots,  also  in  Osceola 
county.  In  all  those  counties  they  get 
their  honey  principally  from  raspberry 
and  wlllow-horb.  The  willow-herb  com- 
ing soon  after  the  berry  bloom,  and  last- 
ing until  frost.  In  all  these  counties  I 
did  not  see  a  section  of  dtyk  honey,  and 
hore  comos  the  seciuel  to  their  successful 
winterlii}?— the  brood-chambers  are  well 
filled  with  this  white,  well-ripened 
hoiioy,  and  very  littlo  pollen  (the  willow- 
horb  produces  but  little  pollen)  ;  the 
bf^es  breed  up  so  fast,  and  the  hives  are 
teoniliifj:  full  of  «ood,  healthy  boos. 

In  these  counties,  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  berries,  and   in    the   latter 
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part  of  the  summer   and    fall    Just  as 
many  of  the  willow-herb. 

In  Lake  county  there  was  less  timber, 
and  the  golden-rod  predominates  fn  the 
fall,  and  there  is  not  so  much  willow- 
herb.  From  Baldwin  north  there  are 
acres  and  acres  of  golden-rod,  that  re- 
semble fields  of  wheat.  If  I  could  be 
with  you,  I  could  tell  you  much  more 
about  this  country  than  I  can  write, 
and  it  is  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  14 
years,  that  I  have  missed  a  State  con- 
vention. 

I  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able time,  which  I  know  you  will  have. 
Geo  E.  Hilton. 


Byron  Walker — I  have  been  in  the 
locality  of  the  willow-herb  one  year,  and 
it  did  not  yield  honey  that  year.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  considered  a  sure  producer  of 
honey.  In  Clare  county  there  are  many 
asters,  and  bees  have  died  in  the  winter. 
Perhaps  the  yield  was  light. 

Chas.  Koeppen — I  believe  that  more 
depends  upon  ventilation  than  upon  the 
stores.  The  foul  air  and  moisture  roust 
be  carried  off.  I  have  two  apiaries — in 
one  there  was  a  good  Vleld,  and  in  the 
other  but  little. 

H.  L.  Hutchinson — I  have  not  had  a 
failure  with  golden-rod  in  ten  years. 

E.  G.  Grimes — Alsike  furnishes  the 
most  honey  In  my  locality. 

Mr.  Koeppen —  Alsike  is  like  other 
plants.  Sometimes  it  furnishes  honey, 
and  sometimes  not. 

H.  Webster  asked  if  there  was  any 
foundation  in  the  assertion  that  some 
bees  gathered  honey  from  red  clover 
while  others  did  not. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson — I  one  year  had 
1,000  pounds  of  honey  from  red  clover. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  drouth  that  short- 
ened the  tubes  of  the  blossoms.  I  had 
blacks,  hybrids  and  Italians  in  the 
yard,  and  they  all  gathered  honey  from 
red  clover. 

August  Koeppen  said  that  It  would 
pay  to  move  bees  to  some  other  locality 
only  when  there  was  nothing  that  could 
be  gathered  at  home.  Migratory  bee- 
keeping is  largely  practiced  in  Germany. 
(Continued  next  week.) 


**  Xlie  Honey-Ree :  Its  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  is  the 
title  or  the  book  written  by  Thos.  Wm. 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal.  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  very  interesting.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid ;  or  we  club  it  with  the  Bee  Journal 
one  year  for  $1.65.  We  have  only  three  of 
these  books  left. 


From  "Thb  Stinqbr.' 


^mk^t^^mk^^^mtj^ 


The  "  Stinger's  "  a  poet,i 

Knows  a  sheep  from  a  goa-et. 
And  he  stings  at  random  all  day ; 

He  thinks  he's  a  honey. 

Because  he's  so  funny— 
For  reference  see  A.  B.  J. 

— Progrestive  Bet- Keeper 

No,  I'm  not  a  poet, 

Neither  did  I  know-et. 
Nor  do  I  sting  all  the  livelong  day ; 

On&e  a  week  IVe  some  fun 

Making  you  folks  jump  and  run — 
So,  what  more  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ? 

A  certain  editor  reckoned  without  his 
host  when  he  tried  to  heap  more  accom- 
plishments upon  Editor  York  than  the 
latter  was  entitled  too.  Though  Mr.  York 
is  a  hard  working  man  in  the  office  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  he  is  saved  the  task  of  doine 
the  stinging;  which  is,  at  times,  hard 
work,  for  some  of  the  people  and  things 
that '* The  Stinger"  has  to  punctuate  are 
pretty  tough. 

I  think  the  reason  why  Editor  York  is 
not  a  ^'  Stinger  "  is  because  he  has  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Punics.  If  he  knew 
from  practical  demonstrations  what  those 
bees  were,  he  would  probably  become  a 
stinger,  too.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  joke 
on  somebody's  bees. 

Rambler  was  hurt  at  last.  For  a  time  he 
was  confined  to  the  hospital,  where  I  send 
all  those  who  have  been  hit  with  my  darts. 
He  announced  his  injury  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  Dec.  7,  1893,  page  730,  and  he 
thought  the  wound  inflicted  by  me  most 
have  been  produced  by  a  ramrod  out  of  my 
gun.  If  he  had  been  hurt  as  badly  as  he 
admitted  he  was,  I  am  surprised.  When 
my  sting  penetrated  his  thick  hide  he  must 
have  seen  stars,  consequently,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  trouble  in  magnifying  a 
sting  into  the  proportions  of  a  ramrod.  I 
woidd  say  in  a  fatherly  way:  My  dear 
Rambler,  keep  your  nose  from  rambling 
aroimd  in  the  loose  way  that  you  have 
been  letting  it  stray  about,  and  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  its  running  up  against 
the  sting  of  The  Stinger. 

Rambler  sa^s  he  smiled  a  "  smole  '*  when 
his  nose  came  in  contact  with  my  "  stinger." 
Stings  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  npon 
him  that  laughing-gas  has  upon  a  patient 
in  a  dentist's  chair.  Rambler,  beware,  for 
have  you  not  heard  that  *'  laughing  often 
comes  to  crying  ?"    The  next  time  we  may 
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hear  from  yoa,  you  may  be  sitting  in  a 
comer  crying,  because  the  sting  got  into 
yoor  nose  a  little  below  the  tip,  and  it  is 
hnrtlngyoain  a  way  that  a  sting  never 
troubled  yoa  before. 

The  mission  of  The  Stinger  is  to  reform 
the  bee-keeping  world.  (Did  I  hear  you 
say  that  that  is  impossible,  dear  reader  ?) 
There  is  no  man  in  the  world  that  needs 
reforming  more  than  the  Rambler,  and  so 
bis  threats  to  expose  me  if  I  do  not  cease 
troabling  him,  fall  upon  me  as  uselessly  as 
if  be  had  never  uttered  them.  For  shame, 
om  yoo,  Rambler !  to  intimate  that  you  will 
silence  my  pen.  Tou  might  as  well  try  to 
melt  the  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  high 
DQODntains  away  back  of  where  you  live, 
with  that  genial  smile  of  yours,  as  to  keep 
The  8tinger  from  performing  his  mission. 
Rambler,  beware  of  the  day  when  I  shall 
meet  yon  in  battle  array. 

Some  one  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Calif onda  Cultivaior 
tad  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  a  nice  publication, 
bat  I  do  not  see  how  it  manages  to  live  un- 
der such  a  load  of  a  name.  As  it  has  a  well 
edited  apiary  department,  I  imagine  that 
the  publisher  will  some  day  add  Tiee- Keeper 
to  the  already  loi^  title. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  if  The 
Stinger  is  a  woman ;  she  says  she  thinks 
The  Stinger  must  be  a  female,  because 
males  do  not  sting.  I  would  inform  the 
fair  writer,  and  all  other  persons  who  have 
doubts  as  to  the  sex  of  The  Stinger,  that  he 
is  a  male ;  this  male  stings,  if  other  males 
do  not. 

Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  a  sewing  bee  ? 

None,  as  far  as  buzzing  is  concerned. — 
Et. 

Charlie— *' Papa,  why  is  it  that  honey, 
money  and  funny  rhyme  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  that  it  is  often 
very  funny  to  get  honev  out  of  a  bee-hive 
wh^i  the  bees  are  all  about  your  head,  and 
because  it  is  worth  all  the  money  one  gets 
for  It  to  get  the  honey  from  the  bees.  I 
beard  a  man  say  that  he  would  not  take 
honey  from  bees  At  any  price." 

Charlie— '*  Well,  that's  funny." 

Btadent  in  apicultoral  class  at  agricul- 
tural  college — ''Professor,  why  is  it  danger- 
ous for  a  person  with  the  blues  to  go  into 
an  apiary  ?" 

Professor  (perplexed)— "I  do  not  know; 
the  text-books  do  not  say  anything  on  the 
subject." 

Student  (with  much  glee) — Because  bees 
are  said  to  have  a  preference  for  blue  I 

'•  To  be  or  not  to  be  stung,"  might  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare  instead  of  all 
that  stuff  about  shuffling  off  this  mortal 
o^  that  school  boys  are  so  fond  of  spout- 
ing on  declamation  days.  If  he  had  said 
that  about  the  bees,  and  a  little  more  too, 
we  might  now  be  classing  the  Bard  of  Avon 


as  something  of  a  bee-keeper ;  and  perhaps 
we  would  be  having  a  peep  into  his  immor- 
tal works  through  the  pages  of  our  friend, 
Oleamiigs. 

Mr.  Maybee— I  have  read  that  a  professor 
in  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  says  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  and  that  of  a  bee. 

Mrs.  M.— I  am  not  willing  to  take  that 
learned  man's  word  for  it,  as  I  was  stung 
by  both,  and  did  not  see  the  difference ; 
both  are  too  hot  for  me.  • 


LaSGSTROTH  FUSD. 


[For  years,  bee-keepers  have  felt  that  they 
owed  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth— the  Father 
of  American  bee-culture— a  debt  that  ihcy 
can  never  very  wellpay,  for  his  invention  of 
the  Movable-Frame  Hive  which  so  completely 
revolutionized  bee-keeping  throughout  all  the 
world.  In  order  that  his  few  remaining  years 
may  be  made  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  we  feel  that  we  should  undertake  a 
plan  by  which  those  bee-keepers  who  consider 
it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  something  toward 
a  fund  that  should  be  gathered  and  forwarded 
to  Father  Langstroth  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
appreciation,  and  regard  fell  for  blm  by  bee- 
keepers everywhere.  No  amount  above  $1.00 
Is  expected  from  any  person  at  one  time— but 
any  sum,  however  large  or  small,  we  will  of 
course  receive  and  turn  over  to  Father  L. 
All  receipts  will  be  acknowledged  here.— Ed.] 


Ust  of  Contributors. 


Previously  Reported ?79  95 

Margaret  Swain,  Pendleton,  Ind 5() 

Ed.  Weidner,  Earlville,  Ills 1  00 

Scott  LaMont,  Jarrett,  Minn 90 

Wm.  Kittinger,  Caledonia,  Wis 1  00 

Total $83  35 


CX^UBBINO  UiST. 


"We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  L<AII'F 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper : 

Price  of  both.    Club. 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00. . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture....  2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' Bevlew 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

TheAploulturlst 175....  166 

Proirresslve  Bee-Keeper    . .  1  50 ... .  1  30 

American  Bee- Keeper 150....  140 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150....  1  35 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25 —  5  25 


Ha^e  You  Read  page  101  yet  ? 
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1^"  Do  not  write  anjthinfl:  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
Interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


The  *»Bee  Journal"  a  Great  Help. 

There  is  so  much  valuable  information  in 
the  Bee  Jouhnat-  that  I  cannot  aflPord  to 
destroy  them,  but  will  bind  them  and  keep 
them  as  a  book  of  reference.  Really,  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  do  without  the  Bee 
Journal,  or  some  other  bee-paper  that 
would  come  up  to  its  standard.  Last  year 
I  produced  1.500  pounds  of  comb  hone}', 
while  in  former  years  I  never  got  over  400 
pounds.  Of  course  the  extra  flow  last  year 
accounts  for  much  of  my  better  success, 
but  I  also  attribute  very  much  of  it  to  the 
•'Old  Reliable." 

Myself  and  sou  have  now  55  colonies  in 
winter  quarters,  all  apparently  doing  well 
except  one  colony  that  JL  think  is  queenlej-s. 
Our  success  last  year  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  the  dry  weather  not  cut 
the  basswood  flow  short. 

A.  H.  Snowbeugeu. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1804. 


Had  Plenty  of  Good  Fligrhts. 

I  had  5  colonies,  spring  count,  and  in- 
creased to  11.  They  did  very  well  the  fore- 
part of  the  season,  but  it  was  too  dry  to 
grow  buckweat,  or  any  other  honey-plant. 
The  bees  went  into  winter  quarters  in  good 
condition,  and  are  all  right  up  to  date. 
They  have  had  plenty  of  good  flights  so 
far.  *but  the  worst  is  to  come  yet.  In  the 
spring,  if  the  weather  stays  warm,  they 
consume  more  than  when  it  is  cold.  Bees 
were  rather  scarce  last  spring. 

W.  F.  RiNCK. 

West  Alexandria,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1804. 


A  Good  Report— Bee  Management. 

My  18  colonies  of  bees  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition  last  spring.  They 
gave  me  a  surplus  of  2,000  pounds  of  white 
and  sweet  clover  honey,  1,4(X)  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted, and  (KK)  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
The  former  sold  here  at  .*l.(X)  a  gallon,  and 
the  latter  at  13  cents  a  pouud.  1  run  5  colo- 
nies a  different  way  for  extracted  honey, 
and  those  5  gave  a  surplus  of  800  pounds. 
It  was  done  as  follows: 

I  watch  until  they  prepare  to  swarm,  and 
the    honey-flow  is    close.      I  take    out  all 


frames  from  the  brood-chamber,  except  the 
one  the  queen  is  on.  which  I  put  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  fill  the  chamber  with  new  frames 
of  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation.  I  then 
take  a  full  sheet  of  Root's  perforated  zinc, 
with  *'4-lnch  bee-space  between  the  frames 
and  zinc,  and  put  it  over  the  brood- cham- 
ber. I  then  put  a  chamber  on  top  of  the 
zinc,  and  put  the  frames  with  the  bees  and 
brood  in  this  top  chamber,  and  cover  it  up. 
Now  I  have  a  laying  queen  and  lots  of 
room  for  brood  below,  and  as  fast  as  the 
brood  hatches  above,  they  fill  it  with 
honey  if  the  flow  is  here.  It  was  here  this 
year,  for  they  filled  the  top  chamber,  after 
the  first  extracting,  in  four  days— 6  frames 
two-thirds  capped. 

My  increase  is  from  18  to  25  colonies, 
which  are  in  double-walled  hives,  and  in  as 
good  condition  for  winter  as  1  ever  liad 
them.  Henry  Bohlmann. 

Defiance,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1894. 


Uses  of  Perforated  Zinc. 

In  reading  the  short  item  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
Atchley.  in  regard  to  the  different  uses  of 
Dr.  Tinker's  perforated  zinc,  I  thought  I 
would  add  a  little  of  my  experience  to  those 
already  given. 

1st.  In  hiving  young  swarms,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  excellent  to  place  over  the 
entrance  to  keep  them  from  leaving  or  re- 
turning to  the  home  hive. 

2nd,  When  four  or  six  swarms  issae  at 
the  same  time,  and  cluster  together,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 
I  look  the  bees  over,  find  my  queens,  and 
place  them  in  separate  hives,  and  put  on 
the  zinc  over  the  entrance;  then  I  take  a 
large  dipper  and  dip  the  bees  from  the 
place  where  they  alignted,  putting  them  in 
front  of  the  different  hives,  when  the  bees 
will  separate,  each  swarm  going  into  its 
own  hive. 

In  using  the  zinc,  some  might  misunder- 
stand me.  I  only  leave  the  zinc  on  the  en- 
trance from  two  to  four  days;  if  the  queens 
are  young.  I  only  leave  it  on  two  days,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  flight.  With  old  queens 
1  leave  it  on  longer. 

Andrew  M.  Thompson. 

Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 


Something  from  Central  California. 

Being  a  Califoruian,  and  having  not  as 
yet  crossed  the  State  line,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  1  read  the  reports  from  other 
States  or  localities  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Bee 
Journal  a  report  from  Kern  county — a 
county  joining  Tulare  county  on  the  south 
— of  my  neighbor  realizing  nearly  300. 
pounds  per  colony.  Now  I  have  reasons  to 
believe  that  bees  will  produce  a  great  ^eal 
of  honey  per  colony  in  Kem  county,  as  1 
own  a  small  ranch  containing  (>?5o  acres 
down  there,  aud  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  country.  We  have  the  largest  alfalfa 
fields  in  the  world  in  Kern  county,  Calif. 
We  have  a  man  in  Kern  county  who  owns 
in  one  body  almost  1,000,000  acres  of  land. 

I  have  seen  the  time  that  all  the  counties 
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io  the  San  Joaqain  valley,  consisting  of 
Kern,  Tulare,  Kings,  Fresno,  Modara, 
Merced,  and  Modesto— all  were  joined  in 
large  tracts,  and  had  their  herds  after  herds 
of  bellowing  cattle  roaming  over  its  one 
level  plain,  as  the  San  Joaouin  valley  is 
level,  not  one  elevation  .50  feet  high  in  a 
valley  that  is  75x200  miles  in  size. 

Our  Senator,  Tom  Fowler,  who  owned 
cattle  all  along  the  coast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles,  used  to  say :  **  I  own 
the  cattle  that  roam  on  a  thousand  hills." 
1  am  the  same  old  76.  Tom  and  all  of  his 
bellowing  herds  are  no  more.  The  **  76 
ranch."  which  is  located  in  Tulare  county, 
was  Tom's  head-quarters.  It  has  been  cut 
np  into  small  farms,  all  the  way  from  20  up 
to  2.000  acres,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
happy  and  beautiful  homes,  school  houses, 
churches  and  towns,  instead  of  the  mustang 
and  its  master. 

Our  part  of  the  State  is  not  generally 
known,  as  this  is  central  California,  and 
the  cities  north  and  south  try  to  claim  us 
as  theirs.  Fred  M.  Hakt. 

Traver,  Calif. 


A  Little  Ezi>erience  with  Bees. 

Bee-keeping  has  about  *'  gone  to  seed  "in 
this  part  of  the  country.  If  a  person  un- 
dertakes to  keep  bees  on  modem  principles, 
he  is .c#nsidered  a  crank.  They  think  '•  pa  " 
knew  it  all.  *'  Pa  "  kept  15  or  20  colonies, 
and  would  get  20  or  25  pounds  of  honey 
from  one  colony.  "Pa"  would  take  care 
of  his  bees ;  he  would  put  little  blocks  or 
nails  under  each  comer  of  the  hive,  and 
then  moths  would  not  bother  them  ! 

1  have  read  Quinby's  book.  "A  B  C  of 
Bee-Colture,"  Gleanings  for  two  years,  the 
Bki  Journal  for  one  year,  also  '*  Bees  and 
Honey,''  and  with  my  practical  experience, 
I  feel  that  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn  my 
A  B  C's. 

My  experience  is  not  very  extensive.  I 
ran  one  colony  this  year  for  increase,  and 
made  10  colonies  from  it.  and  they  only 
cast  one  natural  swarm.  I  got  the  idea  of 
artificial  increase  from  '*  Bees  and  Honey." 
That  alone  has  been  worth  ten  times  the 
price  of  the  Bee  Journal  to  me.  Those  10 
colonies  of  bees  could  not  be  bought  for 
^.  People  will  say  •*  times  are  too  hard — 
1  can't  spare  the  money." 

I  can't  close  without  telling  how  much 
I  enjoy  '•  In  Sunny  Southland."  That  alone 
i'^  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  Long  live 
the  Amehicax  Bee  Journal  ! 

C.  L.  Doyle. 

Fayette  Comers.  Tenn. 


Half  a  Crop— Golden  Italians,  Etc. 

The  common  verdict  regarding  the  honey 
season  in  this  locality  is  but  half  a  crop.  A 
cold,  wet  and  late  spring  left  the  colonies 
in  such  a  weak  condition,  that  were  they 
not  stimulated,  they  would  have  been  in  no 
condition  at  all  when  the  honey-How  came. 
We  had  a  splendid  flow  from  honey -locust, 
although  there  were  such  high  winds  and 


continual  rains  during  the  bloom,  that  the 
bees  could  work  scarcely  a  day  at  a  time. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  one  good  thing 
for  those  golden  5-banded  Italians,  which 
race  almost  every  one  wishes  to  condemn. 
Thev  were  working  almost  every  day, 
while  the  others  did  not  dare  venture  out. 
This  shows  them  to  be  very  strong  on  the 
wing,  but  as  to  their  superiority  as  every- 
day honey-gatherers,  over  the  leather-col- 
ored variety,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
For  a  hardy  strain,  long  livers,  and  a  busi- 
ness class  of  bees,  give  me  uniformly 
marked  leather-colored  Italians,  every 
time. 

To  return  to  our  honey-resources:  White 
clover  was  almost  a  total  failure,  as  a 
severe  drouth  existed  during  the  bloom, 
andJt  did  not  secrete  much  nectar.  Smart- 
weed  was  our  main  stand-by,  with  golden- 
rod  a  close  second.  They  yield  an  excellent 
honey. 

My  style  of  marketing  is  three  one-pound 
sections  in  a  frame,  for  which  I  had  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  60  cents.  Extracted 
brings  12^j  cents,  although  there  is  com- 
plaint of  adulteration  in  our  market. 

Our  bees  are  in  fine  condition  for  winter, 
and  we  have  hopes  for  a  better  season  next 
year.  J.  C.  Wallenmeyer. 

Evalisville,  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1893. 


Good  Season  in  1893,  Etc. 

A  queer  winter  we  are  having  thus  far. 
The  forepart  of  December  was  cold,  the 
mercury  reaching  zero  a  number  of  times, 
with  very  little  snow.  The  middle  of  De- 
cember it  warmed  up,  the  snow  all  disap 
peared,  and  on  the  22nd  it  was  70  degrees  m 
the  shade;  on  the  25th  it  was  CiO  degrees, 
and  I  let  my  bees  have  a  flight.  They  were 
not  as  thick  as  in  June. 

The  last  season  was  a  good  one  in  this 
locality.  1  never  saw  white  clover  so  thick 
before.  We  had  a  heavy  wind  and  hail 
storm  in  buckwheat  bloom,  which  was  a 
complete  stop  to  the  buckwheat  flow,  which 
starte<l  in  well.  Golden-rod  and  asters  did 
not  yield  much.  There  were  a  good  many 
runaway  swarms  the  past  season,  quite  a 
number  being  found  on  the  lake  shore.  I 
got  four.  The  lake  takes  off  one-half,  or 
nearly  that,  of  my  pasture  (being  situated 
on  the  shore).  We  have  about  8  inches  of 
ice  now.  and  have  had  very  good  ice-boat- 
ing so  far.  S.  H.  Eastwood. 

Cicero  Centre,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  18*J4. 


Won't  Winter  on  Sorghum. 

On  page  5.V4>,  of  the  Bee  Journal  for 
ISlKi,  there  is  an  item  concerning  sorghum 
for  wintering  bees.  Mrs.  Atchley  sugj;ests 
that  1  try  it  and  report,  wliich  I  will  do 
with  pleasure. 

1  c-HU  only  report  failure.  Mrs.  Atohley 
reports  that  she  could  not  get  her  bees  to 
take  hold  of  sorghum.  I  had  5  colonies 
which  1  fed  on  it  last  Octol)er,  sufficient  to 
carry  them  ti» rough  the  winter.  They  are 
now  all  (lead  luit  one  colony,  and  that  one 
is  reduced  in  numbers  to  a  mere  handful  of 
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bees.  Tbey  all  had  plenty  of  sealed  stores 
when  they  died,  and  fell  down  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. All  of  my  other  colonies  are 
wintering  well,  that  have  honey  stores. 

Now,  if  Mrs.  Atchley  wants  to  try  sor- 
ghum next  winter,  I  think  if  she  will  go  to 
some  of  her  colonies  of  bees  in  warm,  dry 
weather  in  October— some  that  have  plenty 
of  bees  and  not  much  honey— and  raise  the  - 
front  end  of  the  hive  a  little  higher  than 
the  back,  and  pour  in  the  pure  sorghum 
just  a  little  for  one  or  two  evenings,  to  get 
them  started  to  eating  it,  then  increase  a 
little  more,  feeding  every  evening,  I  think 
in  a  week  or  so  her  bees  will  have  plenty  of 
sealed  stores  to  last  them  through  the  win- 
ter—if they  should  live  that  long.  But  I 
don't  think  they  would. 

I  don't  wish  Mrs.  Atchley  to  feed  her  bees 
on  sorghum,  nor  any  one  else,  unless  you 
want  to  lose  your  bees,  for  that  you  will  do 
if  they  are  fed  on  pure  sorghum. 

Some  Northern  bee-keepers  may  think 
there  is  a  disease  among  my  bees,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  There  never  was  any  dis- 
ease among  bees  in  this  country,  that  I 
know  of.  N.  E.  Cleveland. 

Decatur,  Miss.,  Dec.  23,  1893. 


Gettins^  Statistics  on  Bee-Chilture. 

I  notice  on  page  743  of  the  Bee  Journal 
for  1893,  under  heading  of  **  Comb  Honey 
in  the  United  States,'*  a  request  for  all 
manufacturers  of  honey-sections  to  report 
all  sales  of  sections  to  Dr.  Miller,  for  the 

gurpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
oney  produced,  etc.  That  would  be  one 
way  to  guess  at  the  amount,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  very  much  of  a  guess. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  get  at  the  amount  of  ^oney  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Every  assessor 
has  a  long  list  of  questions  provided  on 
purpose  to  get  at  the  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try. When  these  statistics  are  finally  com- 
piled, they  are  sent  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  we  can  see  at  a  glance  just  how 
much  wheat,  oats,  com,  etc.,  each  State 
has  produced  the  previous  season.  Now,  I 
don't  think  it  would  require  very  much 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  bee-fratemity 
to  secure  the  placing  of  two  or  three  more 
questions  on  that  list,  viz. : 

1.  How  many  colonies  of  bees  did  you 
have,  spring  count,  on  June  1st,  last  year  ? 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  comb  honey  did 
you  produce  ? 

3.  How  many  poimds  of  extracted  honey? 
This  would  bring  out  a  full  report  of  the 

amount  of  honey  produced  in  the  United 
States.     It  would  also  show  the  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  kept  by  the  States. 
.  Kasson.  Minn.  C.  H.  Pond. 


Value  of  Bee  Papers  and  Books. 

There  is  little  use  trying  to  keep  bees, 
either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  without  at 
least  one  live  bee-paper  to  awaken  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  keep  the  apiarist 
abreast  of  the  times.  When  we  see  an 
apiary  that  shows  neatness,  taste  and  pros- 


perity, we  need  not  be  told  that  the  owner 
or  manager  has  access  to  bee  papers  and 
books ;  and  when  we  find  a  bee-yard  with 
hives  huddled  together  regardless  of  order, 
distance  or  taste,  with  many  of  the  colo- 
nies dead  and  dying,  we  are  sure  that  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  enterprise  that  come 
from  the  study  of  apiarian  literature,  have 
never  reached  that  desolate  and  forlorn 
spot.  Of  course  the  bees  are  black,  bat  no 
darker  than  much  of  the  filthy  comb  and 
honey  inside  the  hives.  By  neglect,  mnch 
of  the  worker  comb  has  become  unfit  for 
brood-reeoing.  and  hence  drones  are  reared 
in  superabundance,  and  these  deteriorated 
male  bees  fill  the  air  for  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  vitiate  the  pure  blood  of  all  well- 
kept  apiaries.  ^ 

But  the  intelligent,  careful,  painstaking 
apiarist  will  find  encouragement  in  the  as- 
surance that  all  bees  kept  by  such  slipshod 
methods  are  doomed,  and  on  the  principle 
of  " the  survival  of  the  fittest"  must  go, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Bees  in  this  section  did  well  last  season, 
and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  excellent 
condition.  The  recent  warm  spell  gave 
them  a  fine  airing  (those  on  the  summer 
stands) ,  and  now  they  should  winter  with 
but  little  loss.  S.  S.  Butts. 

Wyalusing,  Pa.,  Dec.  28, 1898. 


The  Season  of  1893,  Etc.  •  . 

I  read  the  Bee  Journal  with  much  pleas- 
ure, for  my  bees  are  almost  all  the  comfort 
that  I  have  left,  as  I  have  no  family  now. 
My  wife  died  last  February.  I  have  two 
daughters,  but  they  were  married  years 
ago.  I  have  a  comfortable  home,  and 
enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  live  on,  bat 
what  matters  that,  when  the  ties  of  love 
are  forever  broken  ? 

Well,  the  last  season  was  not  very  good 
for  the  bee-man  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  dry  weather  set  in  just  as  the  basswood 
came  into  bloom,  and  cut  it  short.  It  was 
just  a  little  cool  for  white  clover,  so  our 
crop  was  short.  I  have  always  worked  for 
comb  honey,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
never  had  very  heavy  returns. 

My  bees  came  out  of  the  cellar  in  fair 
condition  last  spring.  I  put  away  20  colo- 
nies, and  lost  4  through  my  neglect  (the 
breaking  up  of  my  family  unnerved  me 
for  busmess).  The  bees  increased  to  80 
colonies,  which  are  now  in  the  cellar,  as 
that  is  my  method  of  keeping  them.  They 
are  heavy  with  winter  stores,  and  so  far 
are  doing  well.  They  were  put  in  on  Nov. 
22nd. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the 
yellow  bee,  as  I  have  both.  They  stored 
nearly  all  the  surplus.  In  a  good  season 
the  blacks  will  do  just  as  well,  but  when 
the  crop  is  short,  the  yellow  bees  are  the 
best  for  me. 

I  have  sold  500  pounds  of   honey,   and 
have  100  or  more  of  uncapped  honey  left. 
D.  C.  Wilson. 

Viola,  Iowa,  Dec.  19,  1893. 
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for  preeervlng  each  weekly  Number,  aa  <^t  as 
reoelve*.  They  will  be  aenC  Poati»aW,  Jcr  60  ^ 
each.  They  cannot  he  aent  by  wiaU  to  Canada. 

CfOst  Numbers.— We  carefully  mail  the 
BBS  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  tynt  ahould 
any  be  lost  in  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  If 
notified  before  all  the  edition  Is  exhausted. 

AlwayB  State  the  PostOfflce  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  as. 


conykhttiom  dirkctort. 


Time  and  place  of  meetfnO' 

1804. 
Feb.  7,  8.— Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wis.  ^^ 
Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wl«. 

Mar.  16.— S.  E.  Kansas,  at  Bronsoo.  Kan*. 

J.  C.  Balch,  Sec.,  Bronson,  Kans. 

G^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  plaos  of 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Bditob. 


Verth  Amerloan  Bss-Kespsrs'  Assoelatioa 


Prbs.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vicb-Pres.— O.  L.  Hersblser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Sbcretart— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C 
Trbasurbr— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Hatioaal  Bss-Kespsrs'  VbIob. 


FiUB8ii>a5T— Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor .  .Lapeet,  lilch. 
Gbh'l  Managkr— T.  O.  Newman,  Chicago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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Ilr»»  Holtermamn,  in  the  January 
Bsne  of  his  jonmal,  ont-did  himself  in  the 
paelare  boBiness.  Why,  he  had  17  of  the 
most  representative  and  leading  members 
of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers^  Association  all 
ii  one  nomber  I  Now.  don^t  think  that  17 
ire  all  the  big  bee-keepers  they  have  in 
Ctnada,  foif  they  have  jost  lots  more  of 
Aem  that  were  not  represented.  The  17 
ve  a  fine  lot,  but  would  have  been  just  a 
Sttle  finer  if  Bro.  Holtermann^s  picture 
could  have  been  there  also.  But,  then, 
Bfo.  H.  had  a  good  reason  for  not  adding 
bis,  though  doubtless  many  of  the  readers 
of  his  paper  would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
bis  portrait. 


'    Pirof.  iiook  says  this  of  his  new  home 
sad  work  in  Claremont,  Calif. : 

I  im  delighted  with  my  new  home  and 
vott.  This  is  not  only  the  greatest  bee- 
eoontr^  on  edrth,  but  it  is  almost  an 
earthly  teradise.  I  have  not  as  yet  met 
tb«  bM-keepers,  but  hope  to  soon. 

We  aire  glad  Prof.  CkM>k  has  found  such 
s  pleMsoit  plaee  t«  live  and  work  is. 
WMldii>tiibeBi0&  if  we  aU  could  be  in 
»eb  »deUgbtM  country  ?  How  fortunate 
ftnf  pee|>i»  are^  and  how  happy  and  thank- 
Mtk&f  Aovkl  be.  Chicago  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  tfve  near— «iid  bettor  j^aee  to 


do  business  in.  We  think  we'll  stand  np 
for  Chicago  yet  awhile,  although  there  is 
more  wickedness  here  than  in  a  good  many 
other  places. 


Xo  Illinois  Bee-Keepere.  —  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  a  postal  card  notice 
that  Secretary  Stone  recently  sent  out  to 
all  the  Illinois  bee-keepers  whose  names  he 
had.  In  order  that  it  might  perhaps  reach 
still  more  who  should  become  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association,  it  is  requested 
that  we  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  All 
bee-keepers  in  this  State  should  be  members 
in  order  to  receive  the  very  valuable  Re- 
port soon  to  be   published.     Here  is  the 

notice ' 

Brapfordton,  Bis.,  Jan.  1ft,  18W. 
Dear  Sir:— It  is  ordered  that  the  next 
Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  shall  be  bound  in  cloth,  and 
only  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the 
members.  It  will  be  necessary  for  those 
who  desire  it,  to  forward  their  fee  of  $1.00 
for  membership.  It  was  voted  at  the  last 
meeting  that  the  Secretary  send  return 
postal  cards  to  each  member  in  May,  July, 
September  and  October,  for  their  satisticfd 
report.  To  make  this  of  interest,  and  have 
all  parts  of  the  .State  represented,  our 
membership  should  be  large,  and  to  recei'V'e 
the  full  benefit  vou  should  be  a  member. 
Yours  fratemeJly, 

Jas.  a.  Stonb,  See. 


]>etectiiigr  Adulterated  Bknt«y. 

—On  page  810  of  the  Bk«  JotrnKAL  for  Dec. 
28)  1898,  is  a  letter  from  M.  R.,  adcingf  f^t 
an  easy  and  simple  way  of  trying  exfaaeted 
honey.  We  replied,  »*No,  we  dott't  Imow 
of  an  easy  way  of  detecting  adi:^teratioB  in 
honey,  and  don't  believe  there  is  any." 
The  editor  ef  9letmi6nffB  taliee  «tf  te  task  Uft 
this,  condemning  the  veteran  b^e^ke^per  to 
whom  we  seat  the  test  for  trial  as  not  mltk- 
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ingtbe  test  ''BofflcienUy  thorough,"  and 
not  reading  the  result  correctly.  To  this 
last  charge  "Veteran"  has  replied,  and 
after  reading  his  defense  it  will  be  in  order 
for  the  editor  of  Oleanings  to  show  what 
should  be  done  to  make  the  test  '*  sufficiently 
thorough,"  and  to  show  wherein  he  did  not 
read  the  result  correctly. 

It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  for  us  to  say 
that  there  is  an  easy  way  of  detecting  adul- 
teration, and  the  time  for  that  to  be  said 
seems  coming  nearer  all  the  time,  but  when 
that  reply  was  penned,  we  must  be  frank  to 
say  that  we  did  not  know  the  time  was 
here  yet.  Perhaps  we  didn^t  know,  and 
were  culpable  for  our  ignorance,  but  we 
think  there's  a  good  bit  of  excuse  for  it.  If 
we  are  told  that  the  test  given  in  OleaningSy 
as  taken  from  the  Bienen- Voter,  is  simple 
and  easy,  we>  reply  that,  as  given  in  Olean- 
ingSf  that  test  is  only  for  glucose,  and  glu- 
cose is  not  the  only  adulterant  of  honey. 

Gleanings  quotes  tests  of  honey  by  the 
taste.  We  think  it  would  be  somewhat 
di£9cultfor  us  to  have  given  printed  in- 
structions to  our  Minnesota  correspondent 
whereby  he  could  easily  tell  by  tasting 
whether  honey  was  pure  or  not.  Moreover, 
does  that  tasting  test  pretend  to  detect 
whether  honey  is  adulterated  with  any- 
thing but  glucose  ?  And  how  many  are 
provided  with  the  right  taste  to  make  it 
called  an  easy  test  ? 

Will  the  editor  of  Gleanings  kindly  look  at 
Gleanings,  page  62,  at  the  same  opening 
as  the  one  where  he  takes  us  to  task  ?  Look 
at  the  test  of  honey  g^iven  there,  with  its 
polarisation  direct  and  indirect,  dextrose, 
sucrose,  etc.  K  one  out  of  fifty  of  his 
readers  can  make  out  what  it's  all  about, 
we'll  own  up  that  the  thing  is  easier  than 
we  supposed.  And  if  there  is  a  simple  and 
easy  way,  why  go  throifgh  all  the  rigma- 
role t 

Now,  Bro.  Root,  for  once  we  want  you 
to  come  out  ahead.  So  just  give  us  the 
easy  formula  to  send  to  that  Minnesota 
man,  and  see  how  quickly  we'll  print  it. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  editorial  we 
refer  to  a  reply  received  from  the  veteran 
bee-keeper  who  made  the  test  for  us.  Here 
is  what  he  says  about  Bro.  Root's  criticism : 

Fbibnd  York:— On  page  69  of  Gleanings 
for  Jan.  15th,  the  editor  calls  attention  to  a 
matter  onpage  810  of  the  Bbb  Journal  for 
Dec.  28,  ]8u8,  with  the  intention  to  correct 
supposed  errors.  I  am  sure  he  did  it  with 
the  best  spirit,  and  in  the  interest  of  truth. 


I  am  also  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see  a  reply 
given  in  the  same  spirit.  I  think  the  whole 
trouble  comes  from  thefact  that  the  editor 
of  Gleanings,  careful  and  reliable  as  he 
usuallv  is,  in  this  case  is  talking  about 
something  quite  different  from  the  matter 
in  hand.  I  think  also  that  I  can  readily 
see  how  the  mistake  might  occur.  An  alco- 
hol test  printed  in  German  was  sent  to  the 
Bbb  Journal  by  M.  R.  of  Minnesota.  Bach 
of  the  tests  directed  that  alcohol  and  honey 
should  be  well  shaken  in  a  bottle.  Beina^  a 
very  busy  man.  he  probably  took  it  For 
granted  that  the  tests  were  the  same  with- 
out looking  farther,  a  mistake  that  a  busy 
man  might  easily  make,  and  for  which  the 
editor  of  the  ''  Old  Reliable  "  hardly  oogpht 
to  hold  him  responsible.  I  am  thus  partic- 
ular to  try  to  explain  how  the  mistake 
might  come,  so  that  when  at  the  next  con- 
vention these  two  worthies  shall  be  sitting 
on  the  same  chair  we  may  be  spared  the  sad 
spectacle  of  seeing  the  editor  of  said  **  Old," 
etc.,  pushing  the  editor  of  the  other  period- 
ical off  on  the  fioor. 

Gleanings  says  that  the  veteran  bee-keeper 
'*  did  not  make  the  test  suflQciently  thor- 
ough, and  that  he  did  not  read  the  resolt 
correctly."     To   both  of   these  charges  I 

J»lead  not  guilty.  To  make  him  chang^e  his 
udgment  m  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  only 
necessary  that  I  shall  put  side  by  side  the 
two  tests.  The  first  part  of  each  is  practi^ 
cally  the  same.  So  I'll  only  give  the  parts 
that  come  after  shaking  the  alcohol  and 
honey  together.  As  given  in  Gleanings,  the 
test  reads  thus: 

'*In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there 
will  form  in  the  bottle  a  cloudy,  whitisb 
sediment ;  and  from  this,  one  may  be  sure 
the  honey  is  adulterated." 

The  test  I  had  to  do  with,  as  given  on 
page  810  of  the  Bbb  Journal,  readis: 

'*Putin  a  bottle  and  shake  the  whole 
well,  and  if  no  sediment  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  it  is  pure  honey,  for  pure 
honey  would  all  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  no 
sediment  would  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  if  it  was  pure  honey." 

If  I  understand  this  last  correctly,  there 
should  be  no  precipitation  whatever,  '^for- 
pure  honey  would  all  dissolve  in  alcohoL'* 
I  followed  directions  implicitly,  only  taking 
more  alcohol,  and  instead  of  the  honey  be- 
ing all  dissolved,  it  was  all  thrown  to  the 
bottom  as  a  sediment.  According  to  the 
test  the  honey  was  adulterated.  1  knew  it 
was  pure.  That  clearly  showed  that  the 
test  was  unreliable.  What  need  had  I  to 
go  further  \ 

I  think  I  will  rest  the  case  at  this  point, 
and  leave  the  editor  to  own  up  there  are 
easy  and  simple  tests  for  adulteration,  for 
fear  he  gets  shoved  off  on  the  fioor. 

Vetbban. 

** Veteran"  needn't  fear  that  the  two 
editors  he  refers  to  vrill  be  shoving  each 
other  off  that  chair.  Why,  bless  his  dear 
heart,  Bro.  Root  and  this  editor  don't  **  fall 
out "  or  ''  fall  off  "  as  easily  as  that.  Bach 
of  us  is  only  too  glad  to  receive  sincere  and 
friendly  criticism  from  the  other. 
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AKSWERED  BT 

O.  O.  li/UUUBlR*, 
Marenoo,  III. 


»./'»»r»»**v/**<-\/*»«»^*' 


In  ih\a  department  will  te  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediate  attention,  and 
•ueb  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
wlio  help  to  make '* Queries  and  Replies"  so 
Interestio^  on  another  pa«e.  In  the  main.  It 
▼Ul  ooDtam  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ten  that  particularly  Interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Seaxingr  and  Introducing^  Queens. 

I  wish  to  make  a  start  in  bee-keeping. 
I  have  one  colony  of  blacks  in  box-hives,, 
and  expect  to  purchase  one  or  two  more 
colonies  of  blacks  in  box-hives.  I  wish 
to  bny  only  one  Italian  queen,  and  rear 
others  from  her  to  Italianize  all  of  the 
colonies,  which  I  expect  to  transfer  to 
dovetailed  hives. 

At  what  time  onght  I  .to  buy  the 
qoeens  ?  and  how  can  I  best  rear  and 
hitroduce  the  queens  ?  Can  I  have  the 
virgin  qneens  purely  mated  ?        J.  H. 

Brinkleyville,  N,  G. 

Answer. — I  wish  I  knew  what  text- 
bookorou  have.  One  of  the  first  things 
is  to  get  a  good  text-book  and  read  it 
ever  a  namber  of  times,  or  rather  study 
it  over  a  njumber  of  times,  before  the 

I  next  season  opens,  and  then  you  can  be 
in  shape  to  act  more  Intelligently  with 
less  danger  of  failure.  My  word  for  it, 
a  good  bee-book  will  more  than  pay  its 
way  the  first  year.  To  tell  all  that  you 
ought  to  know  about  rearing  and  intro- 
ducing qneens  will  take  more  room  than 
ean  he  allowed  in  this  department,  but 

!  after  you  have  studied  the  thing  over 
quite  folly  in  the  books,  there  will  still 
be  points  upon  which  you  will  like  to 
Mk  questions,  and  I  will  cheerfully  do 
the  be«t  I  can  upon  them. 

It  Is  doubtful  iX  you  can  make  a  sure 
thing  of  having  queens  purely  mated. 
It  is  a  matter  over  which  you  have  no 
direct  control.  The  mating  occurs  up 
fai  the  air,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  a  mile  away,  and  if  there  are  black 
bees  within  two  or  three  miles  of  you,  it 
lenens  yonr  chances. 
So  far  as  your  own  bees  are  concerned, 


with  only  a  few  colonies,  by  cutting  out 
drone-comb  and  by  putting  on  drone- 
traps  you  can  get  rid  of  all  objectionable 
drones,  but  you  must  also  make  sure 
that  there  are  none  reared  within  two  or 
three  miles. 

Some  recommend  this  course:  Keep 
your  young  queen  fastened  in  the  hive 
till  pretty  late  in  the  day,  when  drones 
have  ceased  to  fly,  then  by  opening  the 
hive,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  some 
liquid  feed,  you  will  induce  the  young 
queen  to  fly,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
have  done  the  same  thing  with  the  col- 
ony or  colonies  having  your  choice 
drones. 

Generally,  the  plan  is  to  take  your 
chances,  and  then  keep  weeding  out 
those  badly  mated. 


Correct  Width  of  Top-Bars,  Etc. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  correct  width 
of  top-bars— 1  1/10  or  IJ^?  If  we 
intend  to  leave  only  3i-inch  space  be- 
tween the  top-bars,  it  seems  to  me  we 
will  have  to  make  the  top-bars  wider,  or 
it  will  crowd  the  brood-combs  too  nar- 
row. If  the  width  of  the  natural  brood- 
comb  is  1^  inches  through,  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  we  ought  to  have  the  top-bars 
the  same  width,  as  the  brood  would  be 
in  the  frame  below. 

Also,  what  is  the  depth  that  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  thick  top-bars? 
Will  ^-inch  thick  answer  just  as  well  as 
%  or  Ji  7  Which  of  the  three  do  you 
prefer  ?  G.  D.  L. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Answebs.  —  The  dimensions  of  top- 
bars  belong  to  some  extent  to  matters 
that  are  unsettled.  The  tendency  for 
some  time  has  been  to  have  them  nar- 
rower than  formerly,  and  with  my  pres- 
ent light  I  should  prefer  1^4,  Some  say 
that  this  is  too  close,  and  that  bees  will 
fill  such  a  space  in  an  objectionable 
manner  sooner  than  a  wider  space.  I 
should  explain  that  with  a  top-bar  1^, 
spaced  1^  from  center  to  center,  there 
is  H  space  between  top-bars.  From 
careful  measurements  I  have  found  that 
H  inch  is  the  space  that  bees  leave  be- 
tween two  surfaces  of  comb  when  filled 
with  honey  and  sealed  over,  and  also 
the  space  they  leave  between  the  surface 
of  a  section  and  a  separator.  I  have 
also  tried  top-bars  with  the  H  inch  space 
between  them,  and  so  far  with  success. 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  on 
further  trial— that  is,  on  longer  trial — 
1  may  find  the  bees  filling  in  wax  or 
propolis.    But  I  build  a^ood  deal  on 
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tlie  Bifttyrftl  prelereDce  pf  %h^  bees  for 
^e  H  inc^i  sp»ce* 

No,  0rood-comb9  are  not  IH  inches 
through.  A  iiew  worker  oomb  to  %- 
Inch  thick,  and  with  increasing  age  it 
slowly  increases  in  thickness.  The  old- 
est 4)onKb8  I  ever  meaaured  were  about 
25  years  old,  and  they  were  one  inch 
t^lek.  1  have  reference  now  to  comb 
that  Is  used  for  brood-rearing;  that 
wUeh  is  used  for  storing  honey  varies 
greatjy  ki  thickness.  The  bees  like  a 
space  of  p^  to  H  inch  between  the  combs 
where  the  brood  is,  but  only  3i  where 
the  honey  Is. 

I  prefer  a  top-bar  K-inch  thick,  and  I 
notice  the  Roots  are  changing  to  that 
thlckiftess: 


Honey  Candied  in  the  Comb. 

I  send  yon  by  this  mail  a  half  section 
of  something  that  I  bought  for  honey 
at  our  grocery  last  night.  The  grocer 
had  perhaps  a  half  dozen  combs  of  It, 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  sections, 
and  they  were  all  line  the  sample  I  send 
you  —  entirely  solid  —  candied  through 
and  through.  To  me  it  tastes  like 
brown  sugar.  What  do  you  think  of  It,  or 
Dr.  Miller  ?  Such  honey  (?)  as  that  put 
upon  any  market,  is  certainly  enough 
to  ruin  it. 

I  believe  the  grocer  said  it  came  from 
California,  or  at  least  the  sections  were 
so  rubber-stamped.  Please  answer  in 
the  BBS  Journal.  D.  S. 

Blackwood,  Ills. 

Answrb. — ^Bro.  York  sent  the  honey 
to  me  after  he  had  made  a  meal  of  it,  (I 
don't  think  it  took  a  very  big  lot  to  sat- 
isfy his  appetite,)  and  I  must  say  I 
think  I  have  produced  better  honey  my- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess 
I  have  produced  a  good  deal  worse,  for 
one  year,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  pro- 
duced some  of  the  blackest,  vilest  stuff  I 
ever  saw  gathered  by  the  bees. 

The  present  sample  is  not  very  dark, 
with  a  reddish  cast,  most  of  it  candied, 
but  one  spot  which  was  not  candied  was 
clear  and  of  fine  consistency.  Tasting  a 
very  little  of  it,  one  would  say  it  was 
almost  without  flavor,  but  a  larger 
sample  shows  a  flavor  which,  while  it  is 
not  very  strong,  is  decidedly  distinct — a 
flavor  that  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  in 
honey  before.  If  you  call  it  medicine,  I 
should  say  it  was  quite  easy  to  take,  but 
if  you  call  it  honey,  I  am  not  at  all 
hungry  for  honey. 

I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  its 
having  a  brown-sugar  flavor,  still,  if  you  I 


slowly  m^l  It  arooDd  In  your  mottlh  ki  a 
meditative  manner,  and  think  il^^own 
sugar  real  har4,  you  nay  jfefiognHe 
somothing  in  that  line.  I  doub^  Ai»w- 
ever,  If  there  Is  anything  Hke  Jbrown 
sugar  Id  It.  I  donH  know  xrhAt  ^t  Is, 
but  I  think  very  Ukely  there  fl»&j  be  a 
plant  somewhere  that  produces  Just 
that  sort  of  honey.  But  I'm  not  anzloas 
for  any  of  the  seed. 

After  aU,  there  may  be  some  -who 
like  the  flavor.  You  know  the  Austra- 
lians take  it  in  high  dudgeon  because 
the  Londoners  say  that  eucalyptus  honey 
Is  not  flt  for  the  table,  although  It  is  val- 
uable for  Its  medicinal  qualities ;  wUile 
the  Australians  think  the  flavor  wonder- 
fully  fine.    Tastes  differ. 


Purifying:  Beeswax  with  Acid. 

I  purified  some  very  dark  con^bs  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  process  given  on  pa^e 
8,  of  Vol.  32  of  the  Bre  Journal.  It 
worked  highly  satisfactory,  giving  the 
wax  a  nice  straw  color,  as  we  were  as- 
sured it  would  be. 

As  my  market  Is  direct  with  f^onda- 
tion  manufacturers,  I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  bees  will  accept  comb 
foundation  made  from  such  wai,  as 
readily  as  that  rendered  without  a  for- 
eign substance. 

This  is  a  question  which  comes  if  wry 
close  to  both  the  manufacturers  and 
user  of  foundation,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  about  it.  N.  S.  H. 

Henderson,  111.  # 

Answrr. — If  I  am  not  mistaken,  foun- 
dation manufacturers  ha^e  distinctly 
said  that  such  wax  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  any 
report  to  the  contrary.  If  any , bee- 
keeper has  had  an  unfiavorable  experi- 
ence, by  all  means  let  it  be  given  ;  and 
it  might  be  well  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  had  experience,  no  matter  what 
the  result. 

It  is  somewhat  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  acid  does  not  hurt  the  wax. 
You  may  remember  that  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  make  beeswax  corks  for 
their  oil  of  vitriol  bottles,  and  oil  of  vit- 
riol is  only  another  name  for  sulphuric 
acid.  Lacking  glass  corks,  beeswax 
was  about  the  only  thing  they  could  use 
that  the  acid  wouIdn^t  eat  up  or  baro. 
The  wax  cork  was  not  in  any  manner 
affected  by  it,  and  when  acid  works  on 
the  *'slumgum,*' why  should  it  do  any 
more  than  to  burn  out  the  foreign  mat- 
ter, leaving  the  wax  Jin touched? 
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lo.  67— Hon.  H,  F.  Colema 

DnilDg  the  past  year  a  somewhat  Dew 
ftpiirlan  writer  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Bke     Joubnal.      Although  his 


H.  F,  COLEMAN. 

name  seemed  new  to  the  bee-fraternity 
at  Urge,  yet  his  writings  on  the  subject 
of  bee-calture  showed  that  he  was  not  a 
rtranger  to  the  practical  care  of  the 
Htlle  honey-gatherers. 

Farther  than  a  pleasant  **  correspond- 
(Qg"aeqaaintance  with  the  subject  of 
oar  picture  and  slcetch  this  week — Hon. 
H.  F.  Coleman— we  are  unable  to  say  in 
rtgari  to  him  as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  or 
»  A  b«e«k«e|wr.    But  through  the  kind- 


ness of  a  friend  both  to  Mr.  Ck)lemsn 
and  to  the  Bee  Joubnal,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  present  to  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing entertaining  life  story,  written 
by  Prof.  H.  J.  Bostic,  Principal  of  the 
McEinney  High  School,  at  Sneedville, 
Tenn.: 

A  large  man,  finely  proportioned,  with 
a  most  graceful  carriage  and  self-poise, 
and  withal  handsome — thus  has  nature 
endowed  Henry  F.  Coleman,  who  was 
born  in  Hancock  county,  Tenn.,  on  May 
18,  1847. 

As  a  lad,  Mr.  Coleman  was  trained  in 
public  schools  accessible  to  him,  at  an 
early  age ;  in  fact,  he  says  he  does  not 
remember  a  time  when  he  did  not  know 
the  alphabet,  or  how  to  read  In  small 
primers  used  in  the  schools  of  his  day. 

His  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
but  his  wealth  was  consumed  by  the 
Civil  War,  at  the  close  of  which  my  sub- 
ject was  in  poverty,  and  thrown  out  on 
the  broad  waves  of  stern  life  to  pilot  his 
ship  over  Its  unfriendly  seas  and  adverse 
circumstances,  with  his  health  some- 
what broken. 

In  time  of  the  War,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  11th  Tennessee  Federal  Cav- 
alry, and  In  a  few  days  from  his  enlist- 
ment, while  in  battle,  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  receiving  injuries  from  which 
we  date  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 
He,  *from  his  youth,  had  been  fond  of 
books  and  reading,  but  these  now  be- 
came his  constant  companions. 

At  the  age  of  21  he  was  elected  mag- 
istrate, and  became  an  active  member 
of  the  county  court  of  Hancock  county, 
doing  much  and  permanent  good  for  his 
county.  He  exhibited  such  a  desire  for 
the  right  In  these  courts,  that  at  the  age 
of  25  he  was  elected  tax  assessor — a 
very  important  position  for  one  so 
young. 

About  this  time  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  after  completing  the  course, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  almost  at 
one  bound  went  into  the  first  ranks  of 
attorneys,  which  position  he  still  occu- 
pies. It  is  said  that  he  has  appeared  as 
counsel  In  as  many,  if  not  more,  murder 
cases  than  any  other  attorney  of  his  age 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  perhaps 
any  other  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  as  a 
land  lawyer,  he  has  few  peers ;  he  Is 
also  well  versed  in  equity  Jurisprudence. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1880,  and  became  noted,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  made  a  good  reputation 
otherwise. 

The  pay  of  only  $4.00  per  day,  allow- 
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ed  as  State  Senator,  be  thoaffht  did  DOt 
justify  bim  to  stay  away  from  his  other 
business,  and  consequently  one  term  in 
the  Senate  is  all  he  asked  of  his  friends. 

He  is  now  United  States  Commissioner, 
and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Powell's  Mountain  Mineral  Railroad 
Company,  and  has  a  controlling  interest 
In  a  mercantile  establishment.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  man  can 
do  so  many  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  successful  bee-keeper,  but  his  suc- 
cess in  this  line  is  beyond  that  of  any 
other  person  in  this  county.  His  success 
In  all  his  undertakings  is  the  result  of 
energy,  industry,  and  method  and  tact 
combined. 

He  has  alwi^ys  been  a  lover  of  the 
honey-bee,  but  by  reading  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Tupper,  about  the  year 
1866,  he  became  an  enthusiast  in  bee- 
culture,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  never 
abated.  He  has  owned  bees  at  times 
since  1869,  but  never  found  himself  in 
a  position,  as  he  thought,  to  make  a 
specialty  of  bees  until  the  last  few  years. 
He  now  has  two  apiaries.  His  home 
apiary  of  60  colonies  is  a  model  of 
beauty  and  convenience,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  he  delights 
in  more  than  another,  it  is  his  apiaries. 
His  love  for  books  and  study  eminently 
fits  him  for  this  industry,  and  he  some- 
times expresses  a  wish  to  give  up  every- 
thing else  and  work  with  his  bees  alone. 

Mr.  Coleman  now  enjoys  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  come  up  from  poverty  to 
where  he  can  count  his  thousands  of 
well-earned  dollars,  but  his  efforts  now 
are  not  so  much  to  make  money  as  to 
build  up  and  make  better  the  conditions 
of  his  fellow  man. 

He  is  charitable  almost  to  a  fault,  but 
he  claims  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
giving  to  the  needy  that  is  never  rea- 
lized or  understood  by  those  who  do  not 
give,  and  that  those  who  do  not  give  in 
cases  of  real  charity  lose  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  life. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  a  ready  writer,  and  for 
20  years  or  more  he  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. His  writings,  whether  on  bee-cul- 
ture, politics,  education,  or  anything 
else,  are  always  well  matured,  and 
fondly  sought  by  those  who  know  him. 
He  is  the  author  of  uo  books,  but  per- 
haps no  one  has  written  on  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  with  such  unsur- 
passed success. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
East  Tennessee  Bee- Keepers*  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  which  institution 
promises  to  do  much  for  the  bee-keepers 


of  East  Tennessee.  He  is  now  its  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  which  poeftiona 
were  forced  upon  him,  but  he  gives  them 
their  deserved  attention. 

Let  us  conclude  this  short  life-story 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  risen 
from  poverty  to  distinction;  he  is  & 
capable  man— capable  of  filling  the  very 
highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends,  and  his  great  social  nature 
makes  him  respected  and  loved  by  all. 
A  careful  perusal  of  his  life  will  enable 
one  to  understand  the  elements  and 
principles  it  takes  to  make  a  success  in 
bee-keeping  as  well  as  anything  else  in 
life.  H.  J.  B. 


GONDUOTBD  BT 

MR8.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
BBBVUiLB,  Tbxas. 

Queenless  Nuclei,  Cyprian  Bees,  Btc. 


Mrs.  Atchlby  :— In  the  Bee  Joubkai. 
you  say  that  you  let  your  nuclei  remain 
queenless  for  three  days,  and  then  the 
bees  will  be  sure  not  to  tear  the  cells 
down.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  muck  and 
tell  the  truth.  Whenever  I  put  in  a  lot 
of  queen-cells  without  protectors,  no 
matter  how  long  nor  how  short  a  time 
the  bees  have  been  queenless,  I 
always  calculate  on  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  them  being  torn  down,  and  I  hardly 
ever  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

You  also  say  that  you  keep  your  best 
breeding  queen  penned  off  on  three 
combs,  and  only  let  her  lay  enough  to 
supply  you  with  larvae  for  rearing 
queens.  I  have  tried  keeping  prolific 
queens  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  in 
every  case  where  they  were  confined  to 
any  length  of  time,  from  one  to  a  dozen 
eggs  could  be  found  to  the  cell.  1  have 
also  tried  keeping  them  in  upper  stories 
with  half-depth  combs  with  an  excluder 
between,  and  the  result  would  be  the 
same. 

CYPBIAN  BBSS. 

In  another  number  of  the  Bbb  Joub- 
KAL,  for  Sept.  28,  1898,  you  say  if  any- 
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body  has  a  bad,  fighting  Cyprian  gneen, 
to  jolt  send  her  to  you.  If  I  could  go 
bsck  five  years,  I  think  I  could  give  you 
aUsfaction  about  Cyprian  bees.  I  have 
tried  them,  and  never  expect  to  try  them 
igftin.  I  never  found  but  one  real,  good 
pdot  with  them,  and  that  point  was 
D6ar  their  tail  ends  ! 

Mrs.  Atchley,  I  can  handle  any  bees 
that  can  be  handled  at  all— in  fact,  I 
ba?e  never  seen  any  bees  that  I  could 
not  perform  any  operation  with,  that  I 
wished  to,  but  if  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
Cyprians,  I  would  surely  quit  the  field, 
Dsless  I  should  do  like  A.  I.  Root  says- 
keep  them  away  off  in  the  woods. 

I  have  seen  colonies  of  these  Cyprian 
bees  80  vicious  that  all  one  had  to  do  to 
start  them  was  to  get  within  about 'a  rod 
6f  their  hive,  and  stamp  on  the  ground. 
They  would  do  the  rest.  They  would 
eome  like  shot — not  just  a  few,  but  by 
the  hundreds,  and  if  you  did  not  make 
quick  your  retreat,  they  wonld  come  by 
tbe  thousands. 

OOHDSMNINe  SOUTHBBN  QUEENS. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  bee-papers  of 
late,  several  articles  condemning  South- 
ern-bought queens,  which  I  think  is  very 
iamaging  to  Southern  queen-breeders 
that  rear  good  queens.  I  know,  and  so 
do  you,  that  as  good  queens  can  be 
reared  in  the  South  as  can  be  reared 
elsewhere,  and  that  there  are  some 
breeders  at  least  that  rear  such. 

Now  as  the  majority  of  the  Southern- 
reared  queens  gpto  the  North,  I  think  if 
such  articles  must  be  published,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  breeder's  name  as 
veil.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
ttme  a  customer  complains  that  the 
breeder's  name  should  be  put  before  the 
pablic— some  will  find  fault,  no  matter 
bow  the  queens  are. 

Jambs  Cleveland. 

Decatur,  Hiss. 

Friend  Cleveland,  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  every  cell  wasi»aved, 
bat  the  greater  part  of  them.  Some  cells 
ire  injured  and  never  hatch.  We  do 
wt  now  use  any  cell-protectors — they 
proved  a  nuisance  to  us.  We  keep  our 
breeders  penned  off,  but  we  use  their 
^K>i  or  a  greater  part  of  them,  in  graf  t- 
^Ki  and  keeping  up  nuclei,  and  always 
Itave  at  least  one  comb  for  her  to  lay  on. 
I  bave  not  noticed  two  eggs  in  a  cell  of 
tnyof  my  breeders  for  a  long  time.  It 
lowing  to  how  you  keep  them,  about 
that. 

Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  stinging  bees. 
I  had  Cyprians  ten  years  ago  that  would 
nin  ealtle  off  the   prairie  200  yards 


from  their  hives.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
handling  such  bees,  and  I  always  found 
a  well-filled  hive  at  harvest  time.  I  have 
not  had  any  Cyprians  for  nine  years,  but 
I  am  sorry  that  I  discarded  them.  While 
the  Italians  are  superior  for  almost  all 
purposes,  I  will  take  Cyprians  for  honey. 
They  are  bees  that  always  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  if  properly  handled  they 
are  not  bad  stingers. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Drones  from  Fertile  Workers,  Etc* 


Are  drones  from  fertile  workers  cap- 
able  of  fertilizing  queens  ? 

From  cafeful  observations  made  sev- 
eral ye^rs  ago,  I  claim  that  they  are 
just  as  much  so  as  drones  from  any 
queen,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
think  differently  from  myself,  I  will  here 
give  the  facts  in  the  case  that  led  me  to 
think  as  I  do. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  nothing  but 
pure  Cyprian  bees,  and,  as  all  know  who 
have  had  them,  they  are  very  apt  to 
have  fertile  workers  when  from  any 
cause  they  become  queenless.  So,  late 
in  the  fall  of  1885,  I  believe  it  was,  I 
had  a  very  strong  colony  that  became 
queenless.  I  at  once  sent  for  a  queen, 
but  failed  to  introduce  her,  and  fertile 
workers  set  to  work  at  once,  and  soon 
had  the  combs  filled  with  drone-brood.  I 
thought  to  myself,  '*  JSow  will  be  a  good 
time  to  see  if  these  little  'Bantam* 
drones  are  capable  of  fertilizing  queens." 
So  I  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood  from  a 
good  queen,  and  they  at  once  started 
queen-cells,  and  just  before  they  hatched 
I  put  a  division-board  in  the  hive,  and 
gave  each  portion  a  cell,  and  in  due  time 
they  both  had  queens;  but,  mind  you, 
these  little  ''Bantam*'  drones  were 
hatching  by  the  thousands  some  time  be- 
fore these  queens  hatched,  and  I  posi- 
tively know  there  were  no  other  drones 
in  my  apiary  but  these  little  fellows, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  that  had  any  yellow 
bees  but  me — a  very  few  bees  of  any 
kind  were  in  the  county,  as  I  lived  in  a 
very  poor  place  for  bees  at  that  time. 

Now  .  for  the  result  of  these  two 
queens :  They  both  took  their  wedding 
fiight  Christmas  week,  and  showed  signs 
of  having  met  the  drone.  (It  was  a 
very  mild  and  open  winter  up  till  and 
after  Christmas  awhile),  and  early  the 
next  spring  these  two  queens  went  to 
laying  just  the  same  as  other  queens, 
and  their  bees  showed  all  the  markings 
of  pure  Cyprians.  Now,  how  could  these 
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queens  have  met  sdj  other  but  these 
liUle  drones?     ^ 

THB  FIVE-BANDED  BEES. 

^  I  see  that  some  of  the  big  guns  keep 
giving  the  5-banded  bees  **down  the 
country."  Now  I  have  no  •*  ax  to 
grind,"  as  I  have  neither  bees  nor  queens 
for  sale,  but  I  have  tried  both  strains 
for  the  last  two  years  side  by  side,  and, 
candidly,  I  can  see  no  difference  as  to. 
their  working  qualities.  And  why 
should  there  be  ? 

Some  say  they  have  been  bred  in-and- 
in  so  long  that  they  have  become  weak, 
and  are  not  hardly  like  others.  Others 
say  they  have  been  bred  for  beauty  until 
their  business  qualities  ha^e  about  all 
been  bred  out  of  them.  I  admit  that  the 
latter  statement  sounds  more  reasonable, 
but  I  hardly  think  such  is  the  case,  at 
least  not  with  the  ones  I  have  been  test- 
ing. 

As  to  in-and-in  breeding,  who  will  say 
that  the  Cyprians  are  not  a  hardy  and 
an  energetic  race  ?  And  ihey  have  been 
bred  in-and-in  for  perhaps  thousands  of 
years,  on  the  small  island  of  Cyprus. 

We  all  admit  that  in-and-in  breeding 
is  detrimental  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
domestic  stock,  but  I  don't  think  such 
is  the  case  with  bees,  at  least  the  evi- 
dence we  now  have  doesn't  seem  to 
point  that  way ;  and  if  the  so-called  5- 
banded  Italians  have  a  good  share  of 
Cyprian  blood  in  them  (and  I  believe 
almost  all  of  our  best  authorities  agree 
that  they  have),  I  would  rather  think 
that  they  would  be  a  superior  race  to 
the  common  8-banded  Italians,  than  to 
think  they  would  ))e  an  inferior  race,  as 
some  are  now  claiming  them  to  be. 

I  have  not  written  the  above 'as  a  fling 
at  any  one,  but  have  only  tried  to  pre- 
sent the  case  as  it  appears  to  me. 

OUBIKe  BEE-PABA.LY8I8  WITH  SALT. 

I  wohder  how  much  longer  this  rem- 
edy is  going  to  be  recommended  in  the 
different  bee-papers.  I  know  that  it 
won't  cure  the  nameless  bee-disease  or 
bee-paralysis  we  have  here  in  Texas, 
for  I  have  tried  it  in  every  way  that  I 
have  seen  recommended  in  the^different 
papers,  but  all  to  no  effect.  I  have 
tried  putting  dry  salt  on  the  bottom- 
boards  for  weeks  at  a  time ;  also  feeding 
honey  or  sugar  syrup  strongly  tinctured 
with  salt,  for  a  month  at  at  a  time ; 
then  I  tried  sprinkling  the  bees  and 
brood  with  salt  water,  and  giving  the 
bees  salt  water  to  work  at  all  the  time, 
but  all  to  no  elfeot.      I  also  tried  chang- 


ing the  queens,  but  that,  too,  was  a  fftfl 
ure  with  me. 

I  have  found  but  one  way  that  ft  can 
be  cured,  and  that  is,  by  taking  all  the 
combs  and  brood  from  the  affected  bees 
and  giving  them  a  new  hive  and  frames, 
and  letting  them  build  new  combs.  This 
has  not  as  yet  failed  to  cure  them,  ^ot 
the  trouble  is,  they  will  not  stay  cared. 

Now,  who  can  help  us  out  ?  I  am 
very  sure  that  bee-keeping  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  we  don't  get  some  remedy 
that  is  effectual  and  sure,  for  I  am  con- 
fident that  more  than  ^  of  the  bees  in 
this  country  have  died  from  that  eaase 
alone,  in  the  last  three  years. 

Lometa,  Tex.  L.  B.  Smith. 


DiTilliii  Colonies  for  Increase. 

<|aery  908.— 1.  Which  is  the  better  plan  in 
dividing  swarms,  to  leave  the  old  queen  In  the 
old  hi^e,  or  move  her  in^D  the  new  one  t  2. 
How  early  in  the  spring  would  you  oomnkenoo 
to  divide  ?— L.  W. 

1.  I  prefer  leaving  her  In  the  old  hive. 

— J.  M.  HAMBAUeH. 

I  have  had  the  best  success  to  let  them 
alone  and  not  divide. — H.  D.  Gurrnra. 

1.  Move  the  queen.  2.  When  the 
hive  is  full  of  bees  and  brood. — Dadant 
<&  Son. 

1.  Leave  the  old  queen  where  there 
are  the  most  workers  and  the  least 
brood. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  I  would  put  her  Into  the  new  hire. 
2.  Juiit  before  the  time  for  swarming.— 
EuesNB  Sboob. 

1.  Move  her  to  the  new  hive.  S.  to 
Michigan,  about  June  18th,  if  runntng 
for  increase  solely. — J.  H.  LABBABStt. 

1.  Remove  the  old  queen  to  the  new 
hive.  2.  Not  until  the  bees  would  com- 
mence to  swarm  naturally.— C.  H.  lOsB- 

BBBN. 

1.  I  do  not  know  as  It  makes  anf  hAN 
ference.     2.  That  would  depend 
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vMlierl  waoted  bee«  or  hoDey.  In 
dUier  OMe,  however,  1  thoald  wait  until 
tto  lilve  H  fall  of  bees.— Emxbson  T. 

4M0TT. 

L  Leftvo  her  on  the  old  stand.  2. 
Atettt  the  time  the  bees  make  prepara- 
'^Isos    lor    natural    swarming. — C.    C. 


1.  Better  move  her  into  the  new  one. 
2.  When  the  colonies  are  on  the  eve  of 
of  swarming,  and  drones  flying.— J.  P. 
H.  BiiowN. 

1.  I  always  put  the  new  queen  with 
the  old  bees,  leaving  the  young  bees  to 
ttke  care  of  the  newly-hatched  queen.—- 
J.  E.  POITD. 

1.  Move  her  Into  the  new  hive.  2. 
The  best  brief  answer  would  be :  About 
tie  beginning  of  the  swarming  season. 

-B,  L.  TATI.OB. 

I.  I  prefer  to  move  the  old  queen  to 
tiie  new  location.  2.  Not  much,  if  any, 
before  bees  begin  to  swarm  naturally. — 
Jameb  a.  Gbskh. 

1  Leave  the  old  queen  with  the  old 
U?6  on  a  new  stand.  2.  I  would  not 
*' commence  to  divide"  at  all.  I  don't 
believe  in  it.— G.  L.  TnfKEB. 

1.  Leave  her  in  the  old  hive.  2. 
When  the  hive  is  well  filled  with  bees 
tsd  brood,  and  honey  is  coming  in  from 
the  fields. — G.  H.  Doolittl]^. 

L  Move  her  to  the  new  one ;  but  a 
better  way  is  to  let  them  do  their  own 
dividing.  2.  I  wouldn't  divide  as  a  sub- 
ftttate  for  swarming.— A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Take  the  queen  to  the  new  loca- 
tion, and  introduce  a  queen  at  the  old 
itSDd.  2.  In  my  location,  during  fruit- 
bloom    Is    the   best    time. — Mbs.  J.  N. 

Hl^TXB. 

1.  I  should  move  her,*if  I  practiced 
dividlbg  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
better  to  let  the  bees  swarm.  Dividing 
takes  time  and  gives  a  less  return  in 
honey.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  now  leave  the  old  queen  on  the 
old  stand.  2.  Not  much  earlier  than 
natural  swarming  time ;  if  you  do  other- 
vise  you  may  experience  heavy  loss. — 
Mbs.  Jkwsik  Atohlbt.. 

1.  I  think  I  would  place  her  in  the 
new  hive,  though  it  probably  makes 
Uttle  difference.  2.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not 
prsctice  division,  preferring  a  natural 
iwarm.— Mbs.  L.  Uabbisok. 

1.  That  depends  upon  what  method 
of  increase  you  adopt.  Very  many  bee- 
iieepers  now  put  the  queen  into  the 
new  hive.  2.  About  the  time  bees 
iwarm  naturally. — P.  H.  Elwood. 


1.  Move  her  to  the  new  stand.  2. 
When  numerous  enough  t«)  fill  the  hive, 
and  cover  the  combs  well  and  start 
queen-cells,  thus  showing  tli#tt  tliev  are 
in  condition  to  soon  swarm  if  left  to 
themselves.— S.  I.  Fbbbbobn. 

1.  I  would  give  her  to  the  new  hive. 
It  is  the  natural  way.  2.  No  definite 
answer  can  well  be  given.  It  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  eolooy.  It 
should  not  be  attempted,  however,  until 
the  white  clover  harvest  is  well  under 
way. — Will  M.  Babnum. 

1.  Leave  the  queen  in  the  old  hive.  2. 
Never  4ivlde  a  colony  of  bees  as  long  as 
there  Is  room  for  them  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  one  hive.  When  the  hive 
is  crowded  for  room,  then  take  combs  of 
brood  and  bees,  but  don't  draw  oo  them 
too  hard  at  any  one  time. — E.  Fravok. 

1.  I  have  done  both  ways,  but  I  do 
not  know  from  experience  that  it  makes 
any  difference,  but  I  prefer  the  old 
queen  In  the  hive  that  appears  to  have 
the  less  of  the  brood.  2.  I  a;n  governed 
entirely  by  the  strength  of  the  colony  to 
be  divided,  as  soon  as  the  drones  have 
appeared.— Jas.  A.  Stonb. 

1.  You  may  practice  either  plan,  but 
if  you  want  to  secure  a  honey  crop,  you 
will  succeed  best  by  leaving  the  queen 
at  the  old  stand  where  most  of  the  field 
workers  adhere  and  make  a  working- 
force  that  can  secure  a  fair  yield  of  sur- 
plus honey.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  it  must  be  an  extra-loug  and  good 
season  if  both  divisions  can  be  made  to 
gather  surplus. — G.  W.  Dbmabbb. 

Tlie  Parllameiit  of  Rellsrlons.— 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
our  readers  the  publication  of  a  work 
interesting  and  valuable  to  all,  *^  The  Par- 
liament of  Religions"  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  It  ■  is  now  issaed  complete  in 
one  large  octavo  volume,  and  is  a  very 
careful  compilation  of  all  of  the  proceed- 
ings—at once  a  fascinating  stpry  and  a 
book  of  universal  value.  A  narrative  of 
the  grandest  achievement  in  modem  re- 
ligious history.  The  book  contains  origin 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions ;  proceedings 
of  every  meeting  of  the  Parliament; 
speeches  delivered  and  papers  read  at  everv 
session  Of  the  noted  gathering ;  the  beliefs 
of  the  various  religious  denominations; 
opinions  of  eminent  divines  in  regard  to 
the  Parliament;  influence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  religious  thought  of  the 
world.  Published  by  F.  T.  Neely.  Chicago. 
1000  pages.  Price:  Cloth,  $2.50;  Full  Sheep. 
$4.00. 

1      mmt*      I 

Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  138  ? 
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Kon-Swanniiig  Strains  Of  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.   E.   ABMSTBONG. 


It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  S.  E.  Miller^ 
in  the  Bee  Joitbnal  for  Dec.  28th,  does 
not  quite  present  the  question  fairly. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  necessarily 
an  inseparable  connection  between  in- 
crease and  swarming  ;  that  is,  the  two 
instincts,  while  intimately  associated, 
do  not  advance  with  equal  pace.  We 
speak  of  a  swarming-fever  when  several 
swarms  issue  from  a  hive  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  •  tbe  second  and  subsequent 
swarms  issuing  under  the  migratory 
fever.  We  also  recognize  that  these  two 
instincts  vary  when  we  speak  of  a  race 
of  bees  as  being  more  liable  to  swarm 
than  some  others,  as  the  Carniolans ; 
and  another  as  more  prolific  and  less 
apt  to  swarm,  as  the  Italians.  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  bee-keepers  will  ad- 
mit that  Italians  are  as  liable  to  swarm 
as  the  common  black  bee,  while  all  ad- 
mit the  former  are  more  prolific  than 
the  latter. 

These  are  simply  two  of  the  instincts 
of  the  bee.  Kow  does  Mr.  Miller  wish 
to  maintain  that  instincts  cannot  be 
changed?  If  .sb,  let  him  explain  the 
pecuHar  instincts  of  the  various  breeds 
of  domestic  pigeons.  All  these  varieties 
have  been  produced  from  one  parent 
stock,  but  man  has  taken  advantage  of 
seeming  accidental  variations  of  struc- 
ture and  instinct  to  perpetuate  these 
variations  by  selective  breeding  until 
the  desired  peculiarity  has  become  fixed. 

He  asks  further,  *^wby  all  birds  build 
nests,  lay  eggs,  hatch  ani  rear  their 
brood  each  spring ;"  and  their  answers 
it  by  saying,  '*  Because  they  are  built 
that  way."  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  I  am 
telling  Mr.  Miller  anything  new  when  I 
say  that  they  are  not  built  that  way,  for 
some  birds  do  not  build  nests  and  rear 
their  young.  The  cow  black  bird  and 
the  European  cuckoo  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  so  do  not 


take  the  trouble  of  rearing  their  yoanff ; 
while  the  domestic  canary  has  lost  the 
instinct  of  weaving  a  nest  even  when 
set  a  liberty  in  its  native  land.  If  man 
has  bred  out  the  desire  to  root  from 
swine,  and  the  desire  to  sit  from  the 
domestic  fowl,  why  not  the  desire  to 
swarm  from  the  bee  ?  It  is  not  that 
man  has  tried  to  produce  a  strain  of 
fowls  that  would  produce  only  pullets, 
but  non-sitters,  and  this  has  been  well 
done.  Now  in  the  same  way  we  do  not 
wish  to  produce  a  strain  of  queens  that 
will  lay  no  drone-eggs,  but  will  lay  few 
drone-eggs,  show  the  least  or  no  desire 
to  swarm,  and  yet  lay  an  abnndance  of 
fertile  eggs. 

If  we  could  control  the  mating  of 
queens  as  we  can  the  breeding  of  stock 
or  poultry,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
take  advantage  of  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  queens  and  perpetuate  them.  No 
wonder  we  soon  '*  lose  sight  of  the  non- 
swarming  strains  of  bees,"  for  althongh 
that  peculiarity  has  often  shown  itself 
among  strong  and  prolific  queens,  yet  it 
scarcely  runs  to  the  second  generation, 
because  we  are  practically  helpless 
when  it  comes  to  mating.  When  the 
gaunt,  ungainly  swine,  sheep  and  cattle 
of  thirty  years  ago  have  had  their  very 
bones  and  hoofs  bred  into  monstrosities 
of  fat  **  lean  ;'*  when  the  scratching, 
crowing,  ever-sitting  biddy  of  a  few 
generations  ago  has  been  changed  into  a 
plump,  handsome  fowl  that  lays  *Hwo 
eggs  a  day  and  three  on  Sundays** — (if  I 
am  wrong  in  this,  Bro.  Miller  can  cor- 
rect me) — leaving  her  eggs  to  be  hatched 
by  steam,  and  the  chicks  to  be  reared  by 
electricity;  when  the  seeds  have  been 
bred  out  of  grapes  and  oranges,  leaves 
that  never  unfold  bred  into  the  cabbage, 
and  monster  rqpts  bred  into  the  turnip 
and  the  beet,  why  should  we  not  expect 
to  breed  out  the  swarmlng-fever  from 
the  honey-bee? 

As  I  said,  the  one  drawback  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  control 
the  mating  of  the  queen,  and  so  cannot 
develop  peculiar  traits  or  instincts — but 
is  it  impossible?  Queens  have  mated  in 
confinement,  or  within  the  hive  in  rare 
cases.  May  it  not  be  that  some  one  will 
succeed  in  developing  this  into  an  in- 
stinct by  a  little  patience  and  repeated 
effort  ?  If  this  can  be  once  established, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  in 
selective  breeding,  running  out  into  the 
various  lines  of  utility  and  beauty,  but 
until  this  is  done,  all  breeding  of  bees 
will  be  a  matter  more  or  less  of  chance. 
Here  is  a  great  field  for  experiment,  and 
the  man  who  solves  this  problem  will 
confer  as  great  a  boon  upon  the  art  of 
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bee-eoltore  as  Father  Langstroth  did 
when  he  gave  us  the  movable  frame. 

Aboot  the  same  time  that  our  Creator 
fave  (he  command  to  living  things  to 
*'  be  froitful  and  multiply,"  He  also  said 
to  man,  **  subdue  and  have  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
opoD  the  earth."  If  I  understand  this, 
it  means  to  breed  out  undesirable  in- 
fUncts  and  breed  in  desirable  ones,  so 
that  all  these  creatures  shall  better  serve 
him  and  contribute  to  his  well-being  and 
happiness. 

Englewoody  Ills. 


Sontlilim  AliontBei[iMiiig  Bee-Keepint 

Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BT  MBS.   B.  J.   LITINGBTON. 


**I  wish  to  make  some  money  that  my 
husband  will  have  no  business  with; 
thiolc  bee-keeping  will  be  Just  the  thing. 
Please  tell  me  how  you  began."  This 
&ad  more  like  unto  It. 

Dear  Madam,  I  Judge  frogi  your 
whole  letter  that  you  are  Inclined  to 
fliantthe  red  garment  they  use  in  Spain 
to  stir  Qp  the  animals.  Don't  do  it. 
Bee-keeping  needs  the  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion of  the  whole  family  more  than  any 
other  businf^ss  I  can  think  of.  With  a 
Utile  Indiscretion  on  your  part,  your 
aeQ  folks  would  soon  regard  every  bee 
that  passed  them  on  the  wing,  or  lit 
QpoQ  their  watering-trough,  as  a  natural- 
bora  enemy. 

Another  thing  puzzles  me — how  are 
Tou  going  to  separate  your  own  interests 
from  those  of  your  family  ?  If  you  can 
^0  it,  you  have  a  better  head  for  arith- 
metic thaa  I  have.  No  one  could  have 
&  stronger  desire  than  I  had,  to  do  it  all 
Bjself.  Not  from  a  selfish  motive,  but 
because  my  family  had  care  enough  on 
their  hands.  When  my  first  and  only 
pare  Italian  swarm  came  out  and  settled 
40  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  limb  of  a 
giiotoak,  that  projected  out  over  our 
beads,  I  was  helpless,  and  would  Foon 
have  been  pnre-queen-less,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  harvest  hands. 

ri!  not  tell  how  maHy  of  them  were 
how  long  In  trying  to  throw  stones  to 
hit  the  limb  to  jar  or  unsettle  those  bees. 
I^oatly,  one  shot  a  bullet  through  the 
limb  between  the  bees  and  the  tree. 
Soon  another  threw  an  Iron  with  a  cord 
Mtiched,  over  the  limb,  when  a  rope 
^^  drawn  over,  and  the  limb  violently 
stated  until  it  broke  where  the  ball 
hid  weakened  it.      Thus  we  often  get 


left  If  we  try  to  be  too  independent. 
^W  We  saved  that  swarm. 

Bees  are  liable  to  do  very  unexpected 
things,  especially  with  a  novice. 

As  to  how  I  began,  is  it  not  all  written 
in  the  books.  One  thing  was  in  my 
favor — I  had  nothing  to  unlearn.  One 
could  not  have  been  more  ignorant  of 
bees  than  .1  was  six  years  ago.  I  never 
saw  a  section  of  honey  until  I  took  it  off 
my  own  hives.  I  wonder  how  many 
could  sympathize  with  the  feeling  that 
prompted  me  to  go  to  the  room  again 
and  again  to  look  at  that  honey,  It  was 
not  (ts  financial  value  I  thought  of,  for 
the  extent  of  my  ambition  at  that  time 
was  to  have  honey  enough  for  the 
family,  and  perhaps  a  few  pounds  to 
present  to  friends  to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  many  kindnesses. 

My  beginning  is  too  long  a  story  to 
write  here,  only  to  say  that  I  read  up. 
Just  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor  wodld,  before 
setting  out  to  practice.  You  really  can- 
not succeed  if  you  depend  alone  upon 
what  you  can  pick  up  from  month  to 
mouth.  You  would  soon  be  in  a  worse 
fix  than  the  man  who  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  concluded  to  try  every  remedy  that 
sympatizing  friends  offered. 

Buy  at  least  one  good  standard  bee- 
book,  and  subscribe  for  at  least  two  bee- 
papers.  Of  course  you  will  need  two 
colonies  of  bees  to  stir  up  once  in 
awhile,  so  as  to  learn  to  bear  bee-stings 
with  equanimity. 

Centre  Chain,  Minn. 


Longeyity  of  Bees— Polleil  QnecE 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJawmal 

BT  CHAS.   H.   THIBS. 


In  reading  Mr.  Bellamy's  article  on 
page  755  of  the  Be^  Joubnal  for 
1893,  I  thought  I  would  give  a  little  of 
my  experience  in  regard  to  longevity  of 
bees. 

I  noticed  this  a  number  of  years  ago. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  a  colony 
that  at  all  times  contained  but  little 
brood.  At  that  time  I  reared  queens  for 
my  own  use  only,  consequently  I  was 
not  so  particular  in  keeping  a  record  of 
their  age.  Of  course  I  thought  she  was 
failing,  and  my  intention  was  to  soon  re- 
place her ;  but  as  the  honey-flow  was 
poor,  I  lost  a  little  Interest  in  the  bees 
for  the  time  being,  consequently  I  neg- 
lected to  re-queen  this  colony. 

But  when  the  time  came  to  prepare 
them  for  winter,  this  colony  was  the 
the  strongest  In  my  apiary  of  some  100 
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0Q)«Bl4P»  U  had  plenty  of  booey,  moM 
than  any  other  eokuiy,  yol  aa  before  but 
)i|bti]9  breed.  The  nexi  seaeon  Uii»  col- 
ony was  to  be  BotJced  closely. 

Tkey  started  la  the  sane  as  before — 
w^Q  other  colooies  had  their  hives  welt 
filled  with  brood,  this  colony  had  per- 
haps enough  brood  to  well  fill  fonr  or 
five  frames;  but  whea  the  honey-flow 
oaoie,  they  were  In  splendid  condition^ 
In  faet,  they  stered  more  honey  than  any 
other  colony. 

I  then  decided  to  use  this  queen  for 
breeding  purposes ;  while  I  had  queens 
that  produced  better  looking  bees,  yet  I 
thought  that  the  other  good  qualities  of 
this  queen  would  more  than  overbalance 
the  looks,  as  large  crops  of  honey  are 
usually  wanted  first,  then  looks  may  be 
considered. 

Now  while  the  bees  of  this  queen  lived 
longer,  they  not  only  had  from  five  to 
ten  days  more  to  gather  honey  in,  but 
all  the  honey  that  was  saved  In  rearing 
lesa  brood  than  other  colonies  did,  went 
la  with  the  surplus,  which  surely  should 
be  considered ;  besides,  there  were  less 
bees  required  to  stay  in  the  hive  lor 
feeding  larvce,  etc. 

Now,  If  these  bees  did  not  live  longer, 
why  was  it  that  they  were  at  all  times 
strong,  with  but  little  brood  at  any  time, 
and  always  stored  a  surplus  when  any 
was  to  be  had?  1  myself  was  satisfied 
that  they  lived  longer,  before  I  ever 
read  a  word  on  this  subject. 

DB.   MILLBB'S  PULLED  QUEBNB. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  M1ller*s  pulled  queens, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  practiced  pulling 
queens  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
with  good  results.  Of  course,  care  should 
be  takeu  not  to  pull  them  too  soon — If 
pulled  while  quite  white,  I  have  no  use 
for  them,  yet  I  prefer  to  let  them  pull 
themselves. 

A  queen-cell  "will  often  be  accepted 
when  a  pulled  queen  will  not.  Suppose 
you  have  a  colony  that  has  been  made 
queenless  an  hour  since.  You  find  you 
have  an  extra  queen-cell— one  that  is 
just  about  ready  to  hatch ;  If  this  cell 
be  placed  in  the  queenless  colony,  It  will 
mo8t  likely  be  accepted,  while  if  you 
pull  the  queen  and  place  her  In  the 
colony,  she  will  more  than  likely  be 
pulled  out  at  the  entrance. 

As  I  have  other  business  besides  bees 
to  attend  to,  I  have  often  neglected  to 
cut  out  the  cells  soon  enough.  I  don't 
believe  in  cutting  out  queen-cells  as 
soon  as  they  are  sealed,  or  a  little  after, 
but  prefer  to  leave  tbem  in  the  hive 
where  they  were  built,  as  long  as  pos- 


sible. I  ofieu  cut  Ibem  out  %1t  |ff>e  or 
three  different  tii9ee—thia  I  de  M  ioi- 
lows : 

Take  out  the  frame  having  th^.eaUt ; 
hold  it  before  the  sun,  or  a  light,  theti 
cut  out  all  cells  in  which  you  see  the 
queen  moving.  Replace  the  fr*a««  aiKi 
in  an  hour  look  tbem  over  again. 

As  above  stated,  a  aueeft-ceU  will 
often  be  accepted,  where  a  pulled  or  a 
virgin  queen  will  not.  Wb/Mi  It  does 
occur  that  five  or  six  queens  ha^  out 
before  the  cells  have  been  disturbed,  I 
often  catch  the  queens,  put  them  back 
into  the  cells,  and  cover  the  point  of  the 
cells  with  a  thin  piece  of  wax — not  too 
much  wax  should  be  used,  uelther 
should  it  be  made  Air-tight  These  celU 
may  be  distributed,  and  will  be  accepted 
as  though  the  queens  had  never  been 
out  of  the  cells. 

Of  course  these  methods  are  used 
mostly  when  no  honej  is  coning  in. 
When  plenty  of  honey  to  be  had,  aliaost 
any  kind  of  a  queen  or  cell  will  te  ac- 
cepted by  a  queenless  colony. 

Steeleville,  Ills. 


f  interiDt  Bees  in  Orepn,  Ete. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJummai 

BY  J.   H.   BBBBY. 


As  this  climate  is  warm  and  damp. 
wintering  bees  here  properly  Is  ^uite 
different  from  that  of  a  cold  climate. 
The  Important  thing  Is  to  keep  them  I 
dry,  and  the  way  I  do  that  Is  by  placing 
burlap  on  the  brood-frame<«,  then  set  the 
top  story  on,  and  fill  It  full  of  dry  saw- 
dust, and  the  bees  come  through  dry  and 
nice,  with  the  loss  of  but  very  few  of 
them.  They  commence  brood-re%rlng 
In  January. 

FEEDING  BEES  IN  ?FINTKB. 

The  best  way  I  have  yet  tried  to  feed 
bees  in  the  winter,  is  as  follows : 

Make  thick  syrup  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  fill  a  K-gallon  fruit-Jar,  tying  a 
piece  of  thin  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Jar— such  as  flour  sacking  is  good. 
Spread  a  burlap  cover  over  the  brood* 
frames,  and  cut  a  piece  ^  out  and  turnj 
it  up,  then  set  the  fruit-Jar  of  syrup 
bottom  side  up  on  the  frames  where  tbe 
hole  is  In  the  burlap.  Have  the  hole 
Just  large  enough  for  the  can.  I 

Tben  put  on  an  empty  story  and  fill 
it  with  dry  If^aves,  sawdust  or  chafl. 
The  bees  will  cluster  on  or  close  around 
the  jar,  and  will  winter  as  well  as  tb6| 
would  if  they  were  in   a  hive   full 
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teMj*  The  syrup  must  be  good — uot 
vitofT  and  thin.  Feed  them  more  the 
sftD«  way  in  the  spring,  or  they  will  be 
ltk«Iy  to  get  out  of  stores  and  starve,  or 
be  slow  to  start  up  brood* rearing. 

PRCVBNTION  OF  BUBB-COMB8. 

Use  brood-frames  with  a  top-bar  X 
inehthielc  and  13>^  in  width;  space  %- 
iDch  between  them,  and  you  will  not 
have  very  much  trouble  cutting  brace- 
eomte  out.  That  has  been  my  ezperi- 
eoce  with  them.  Dr.  Miller  reports 
ibout  the  same  in  Gleanings,  I  cannot 
^t  as  nice  combs  built  on  frames  made 
of  ll^-inch  lumber  as  on  those  made  of 
l^  inch. 

THS    5-BANDBD  ITALIAlfS. 

I  would  like  to  hear  about  them  from 
nore  of  those  who  have  tested  them  as 
honey-gatherers.  I  have  tried  a  queen 
of  that  strain,  or  that  claimed  to  be 
(Qck,  but  only  8-banded,  and  they  did 
tot  swarm  the  first  year,  but  did  the 
second,  and  then  the  queen  died.  But 
they  proved  to  be  the  best  of  hon^- 
fellers.  '^hey  would  get  sweets  as  long 
4s  any  were  to  be  had,  but  they  were 
only  S-banded.  I  have  5-banded  ones 
(rom  Missouri. 

Gale's  Creek,  Oreg. 


Bee-Stiiurs  amLMaM  hgm. 

WrUUn  for  the  American  Bet  Jcumal 
BY  DB.   B.   GALLUP. 


Wben  I  lived  in  Ventura  county  I 
veat  down  to  the  city  to  get  some  bee- 
hire  lumber,  and  stopped  at  a  hotel  kept 
by  I  widow  who  was  also  boarding  the 
eoanty  poor.  The  first  night  thf  re  was 
such  screeching,  screaming  and  groan- 
ing that  no  one  could  sleep  in  the  house. 
I  found  out  in  the  morning  that  the 
toise  was  made  by  a  young  man  who  was 
suffering  with  rheumatism.  I  told  the 
tUHtlady  to  have  a  boiler  of  hot  water 
vhen  I  came  in  at  night,  and  1  would 
nop  his  yelling  so  we  could  all  have  a 
|DO(d  night's  rest. 

Well,  at  night  I  gave  him  a  hot  bath 
iBd  a  good,  strong  massage,  with  Swed- 
Jh  movement,  and  he  slept  until  9 
<)^c\oek  the  next  morning.  When  I  left, 
^  told  him  I  should  be  down  with  a  team 
for  ttf  bee-stuflf  in  two  or  three  days, 
Ukdthea  I  would  take  him  home,  cure 
Ubk  aad  he  could*  work  for  me  to  pay 
for  koard  and  treatment,  as  I  should 
nataband  In  the  apiary.  I  took  him 
«p  Meardiog  to  agreement. 


Well,  the  season  turned  out  a  poor  one, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  crutch  and  aped 
lameness,  for  he  was  having  too  good  a 
time  to  leave.  I  was  debating  in  my 
mind  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  I  hated 
to  send  him  off  with  no  prospect  of  his 
getting  work,  and  he  was  entirely  desti- 
titute  of  means,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
clothes. 

One  day  I  set  him  to  hoeing  up  some 
weeds  in  the  apiary.  I  told  him  to  be 
careful  and  not  hit  a  hive,  and  the  bees 
would  not  moledt  him.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  shanty  facing  the  apiary  and  writ- 
ing. He  was  hoeing  very  lazily,  and 
leaning  on  his  crutches;  when  all  at 
once  I  saw  the  hoe  flying  through  the 
air  in  one  direction,  the  crutches  in 
another — and  his  hat  and  bee-veil  in 
another — and  Upton  came  tearing  for 
the  shanty.  He  never  turned  out  for  a 
hive,  but  Jumped  over  them,  never 
stopped  to  unlatch  the  door,  but  burst  it 
open,  threw  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
of  the  room  on  the  floor,  and  all  the  time 
crying  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl ;  tearing 
hls'hair  and  swearing  at  the  same  time. 

I  laughed  until  my  false  teeth  ached — 
or,  rather,  fell  out  of  my  mouth. 

It  turned  out  that  he  hit  an  old-fash- 
ioned Langstroth  hive  a  good,  smart 
rap  with  his  hoe,  and  at  the  same  time 
pulled  out  the  stick  that  closed  the  back 
ventilator.  The  hive  contained  a  strong 
colony  of  hybrids,  hence  the  result. 

As  soon  as  he  cooled  down  a  little,  he 
said  :  *'  Why,  Doctor,  do  you  know  that 
bees  bite  with  their  hinder  eend  ?" 

As  soon  as  I  could  reply,  for  laughing, 
I  said:  **WelI,  Upton,  you  have  made 
a  discovery  and  so  have  I.  You  have 
discovered  that  bees  bite  with  their 
hinder  **c;end,"  and  I  have  discovered  that 
bee-stings  are  a  sure  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism. You  have  been  playing  'possum 
for  a  long  time.  You  have  never  de- 
ceived me  one  particle,  but  I  have  had 
compassion  on  your  destitute  condition, 
and  so  have  said  nothing.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  man  here  looking  for  some 
one  to  drive  a  team.  Now,  leave  your 
crutches  and  go  to  work  for  the  man. 
Earn  some  clothes  and  support  yourself 
like  a  man." 

Now  that  is  how  I  know  that  bee* 
stings  are  a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism. 
I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  giving  all 
the  particulars  and  clrcumstancest  so 
that  others  can  apply  the  remedy  in  the 
same  manner,  or  it  might  not  have  the 
same  effect.  The  hot  baths,  massage 
and  Swedish  movements  are  only  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  patieat  tha4 
there  it  something  being  done.    It  also 
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satisfies  his  mind  until  yon  can  get  his 
system  in  the  right  condition  to  apply 
the  final  remedy. 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

P.  S.— The  reader  may  think  that  the 
preliminary  treatment  was  what  cured 
the  man,  but  I  know  it  was  the  bee- 
stings, for  I  saw  the  result  with  my  own 
eyes.— Db.  D.  G. 


mAm^mtkmjki 


Tbe  McMgan  State  ConTention. 

Reported  for  the  "  American  Bee  Journal " 
BY  W.   Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


(Ck)Dtinued  from  page  120.) 
Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  next  read  an  essay,  on 
the 

Future  of  the  Supply  Trade. 

The  manufacture  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
increased  demand  for  them.  To  do  this, 
special  machinery  has  been  invented, 
and  a  number  of  large,  well-equipped 
factories  have  been  built.  The  years 
necessary  to  do  this,  have  also  developed 
a  number  of  skilled  workmen,  in  this 
special  line,  who  can  turn  out  almost 
perfect  work.  An  order  for  a  carload 
now  can  be  shipped  as  promptly  as  a 
small  order  could  a  few  years  ago. 

During  this  time  a  large  number  of 
small  factories  have  sprung  up,  adver- 
tised their  wares,  fiourlshed  for  a  time, 
and  dropped  out,  and  why  ?  Principally, 
I  think,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
work  done ;  for  it  is  not  possible,  with 
poor  and  limited  machinery,  to  compete 
with  the  larger  institutions.  Neither 
can  they  turn  out  goods  as  cheaply  as 
those  who  buy  and  work  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Sometimes  it  is  true  tbe 
less  freight  helps  the  small  concern,  but 
usually  this  inducement  is  more  than 
over-balanced  by  the  work  done. 

In  the  future  the  small  manufacturers, 
I  think,  will  turn  their  attention  to  sell- 
ing the  products  of  the  larger  ones,  and 
find  it  fully  as  profitable,  for  their  sales 
will  be  Increased  by  the  liberal  advertis- 


ing the  goods  will  have,  which  their  own 
limited  products  could  not  pay  for. 
When  this  comes  about,  we  will  have 
more  uniformity  in  all  we  use,  better 
and  cheaper  goods,  more  prompt  ship- 
ments, and  less  liability  to  mistakes, 
which  are  so  annoying  when  in  a  hurry 
for  goods. 

The  man  who  starts  a  small  factory 
almost  always  has  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  and  imagines  his  hive,  frame,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  very  superior, 
and  often  convinces  the  novice  so  that 
he  buys,  and  starts  out  with  something 
he  will  regret  later  on,  especially  when 
at  some  time  he  needs  more,  and  finds 
his  enthusiastic  supply  dealer  has  gone 
out  of  business,  and  he  has  to  pay  20 
per  cent,  extra  for  an  odd  size  or  special 
construction. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  hundreds 
of  small  cabinet  shops  scattered  over 
the  country,  making  furniture  by  hand 
or  with  light  power,  but  they  have  all 
disappeared,  so  far  as  manufacturing  is 
concerned.  The  large  factories  are 
doing  it  all,  and  we  now  get  better  and 
cheaper  furniture.  I  predi^  the  same 
future  for  the  bee-supply  trade. 

M.  H.  HuHT. 

L.  A.  Aspinwall — A  small,  illy-equfp- 
ped  establishment  cannot  compete  with 
the  large,  well-managed  concern.  In 
the  matter  of  sections,  we  may  yet  have 
to  look  for  something  cheaper  than  wood 
to  use  in  their  construction.  Although 
not  exactly  In  this  line,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  experimented  since  1888  In 
controlling  increase.  With  other  domes- 
tic stock  we  control  increase,  why  not 
with  bees  ?  I  can  control  increase  with 
wooden  combs  by  preventing  the  rearing 
of  drones.  The  only  dlfiQculty  is  that 
all  of  the  colonies  in  the  yard  must  be 
supplied  with  wooden  combs,  because 
the  drones,  and  the  bees  imbued  with 
the  swarming  fever,  mix  in  from  the 
other  hives.  The  wooden  combs  are 
costly,  and  I  am  now  at  work  upon  a 
plan  whereby  I  hope  to  succeed  without 
their  use. 

Next  came  an  essay  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Cut- 
ting, entitled, 

Advantages   that    Bee-Keepem  Kay 
Expect  from  Beea  and  Honey  Hav- 
ing Been  Ezhihited  at  the 
World's  Fair: 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  by  our 
Secretary  is  '*  Advantages  that  bee- 
keepers may  expect  from  bees  and  honey 
having  been  shown  at  the  World's  Fair.'* 
I  will  pass  the  bees  by  stating  that  it 
simply  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
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sxhfbiting  them  at  sach  a  place  for  such 
%  great  leogth  of  time  as  they  were  on 
Uie  Fair  groands. 

But  with  honey  it  was  different.  The 
large  and  beautiful  exhibit  of  honey  wag 
like  an  open  book — a  silent  educator  to 
the  Tast  multitude  of  humanity  that  saw 
It  90  often.  Such  exhibitions  will  always 
popularize  the  use  of  honey. 

I  was  in  daily  attendance  (Sundays 
excepted)  for  nearly  four  months,  and 
Ihd  erery  opportunity  to  stxidy  the  dlf- 
iereot  phases  of  the  benefits  of  honey 
exhibits,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  to 
make  the  sale  of  honey  popular,  you 
mast  exhibit  it  in  an  attractive  manner 
u  much  as  possible.  In  many  cases 
penons  bought  honey  that  said  they 
nerer  bought  a  pound  before.  In  five 
(liferent  cases  parties  bought  a  single 
section,  and  came  again  and  bought  in 
12  and  15  pound  lots. 

In  my  own  case,  I  bought  800  pounds 
of  what  I  considered  the  finest  extracted 
koney  on  exhibition,  and  it  is  selling  at 
16  cents,  and  *I  can  buy  plenty  of  honey 
here  at  7  cents  that  has  not  been  at  the 
World's  Pair. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  close  of  the  Fair, 
eomb  honey  went  begging  at  11  cents  in 
several  instances,  when  several  lots  that 
were  on  exhibition  have  brought  from 
15  to  20  cents.  During  the  Fair  honey 
told  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  20  cents, 
^  buyer  willing  to  pay  this  price  be- 
casse  it  was  on  exhibition. 

Several  merchants  that  never  handled 
boney  before,  were  Induced  to  buy  honey 
W)  keep  on  sale,  because  it  was  so  well 
^hlbitedattheFair.  In  spite  of  the 
terribly  depressed  labor  market,  mer- 
chtfits  informed  me  that  they  were  sell- 
^g  more  honey  than  ever  before,  and 
tftid  much  of  it  was  attributable  to  the 
Soe  display  of  honey  at  the  Fair,  their 
customers  always  speaking  of  the  ex- 

Vifitors  at  the  Fair  had  an  oppor- 
iQoityto  see  the  different  grades  and 
test  the  quality  of  the  many  varieties  on 
exhibition.  It  was  one  grand  object  les- 
Mn  to  all  interested  honey- producers. 
The  many  different  grades,  the  manner 
^  pntting  up,  the  different  opinions  in 
nnrd  to  grading,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
lotten.  It  showed  to  any  observing  per- 
son that  the  grades  that  had  been 
adopted- were  "  away  off.'*  Two  differ- 
fifit  lots  on  exhibition  were  above  any 
^tablished  grade.  We  should  have  an 
"Weal"  grade— one  that  we  should 
strive  to  work  up  to,  then  the  producer 
that  can  put  up  that  grade  of  honey  on 
the  aarket  will  get  some  extra  pay  for 
^  knowledge. 


I  think  it  will  be  consuming  valuable 
time  for  me  to  enumerate  the  many  in- 
stances that  would  go  to  show  the  bene- 
fits of  making  large,  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive exhibits  of  honey. 

H.  D.  Cutting. 


The  foregoing'  essay  was  read  at  the 
home  of  the  Review,  and  there  was  no 
formal  discussion  following  it  Mr. 
Hunt  mentioned  that  his  sales  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  his  exhibitions  at 
the  Fairs.  The  meeting  here  drifted 
into  a  social  chat,  and  after  sampling 
the  California  honey,  the  members  said 
good  night,  to  meet  again  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  usual  place. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme 
when  the  association  came  together  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  was  an 
essay  from  Mr.  S.  Cornell,  of  Ontario, 
Canada.    It  was  entitled, 

Moiature  in  the  Bee-Oellar ;  What  It 
Can  Do  and  What  We  Can  Do. 

In  the  BeerKeepen*  Review  for  No- 
vember I  mentioned  the  fact,  that  when 
honey  Is  consumed,  a  quantity  of  water 
Is  produced,  which,  when  added  to  the 
free  water  In  the  honey,  is  equal  to 
about  H  of  the  weight  of  the  honey 
used.  That  is,  100  colonies,  each  con- 
suming one  ounce  per  day,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  pounds  each  per  month, 
will  produce  over  4>^  pounds  of  water 
per  day.  « 

In  summer  we  often  see  small  drops 
of  clear  liquid  discharged  by  the  bees, 
while  on  the  wing.  It  is,  I  believe,  gen- 
erally agreed  that  these  drops  are  the 
excess  of  water,  either  from  the  nectar 
gathered,  or  produced  from  the  con- 
sumption of  food.  Bees  have  urinary 
organs  which  separate  water  from  the 
blood,  and^parry  it  to  the  Intestines  to 
be  discharged.  But  while  confined  to 
the  hive  in*  winter,  they  must  depend 
wholly  upon  the  evaporation  which 
takes  place  In  the  breathing  tubes,  and 
at  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  eliminate 
the  superfluous  water.  The  eflBciency 
of  evaporation  for  this  purpose  depends 
upon  the  dryness  of  the  air  breathed.  If 
it  contains  not  more  than  ^  of  the 
quantity  possible  for  it  to  contain  at  a 
temperature  of  say  450,  the  heat  of  the 
cluster  will  probably  make  It  greedy 
enough  for  moisture  to  take  up,  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  the  water  from  the  blood 
of  the  bees,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  If 
the  air  in  the  hive  is  already  saturated, 
the  evaporation  will  be  too  slow,  and 
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the  blood  will  become  overloaded ;  the 
urinary  tubes  will  carry  the  excess  of 
water  to  the  lower  bowel,  and  then  we 
shall  have  what  has  been  well  named 
**  abdominal  distension.'* 

The  saturated  air  in  the  hive  conducts 
the  heat  from  the  cluster  much  more 
rapidly,  causing  a  larger  consumption 
of  honey  to  keep  up  the  warmth,  and 
this  in  turn  aggravates  the  evil  by  pro- 
ducing more  water,  of  which  there  is 
already  a  greater  quantity  than  the  air 
Is  capable  of  taking  up.  There  are 
other  evils,  such  as  the  thinning  of  the 
honey  by  absorbed  moisture,  causing  it 
to  ferment,  and  the  germs  of  fermenta- 
tion  have  been  found  In  the  intestines  of 
diarrhetic  bees,  finding  their  way  there, 
doubtless,  in  the  honey. 

Although  the. tendency  is  to  cause  the 
bees  to  have  a  decidedly  dropsical  ap- 
pearance. These  effects  are  net  pro- 
duced all  at  once.  Under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions  signs  of  disease  are 
not  noticed  for  some  time  after  the  bees 
are  put  into  the  cellar ;  but  when  the 
above  causes  are  acting  continuously, 
day  in  and  day  out,  for  months,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  beeS  become 
diseased. 

The  remedy  is  to  allow  the  moist  air 
to  pass  out  of  the  hive  as  fast  as  It  is 
produced,  and  to  replace  it  with  dry 
warm  air.  I  know  that  moist  air  may 
be  got  rid  of  in  a  downward  direction 
by  diffusion,  but  it  will  pass  off  at  the 
top  of  the  hive  much  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  breathed  air  is  warmer,  and 
therefore  <  lighter,  and  because  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  with  which 
It  is  saturated  Is  only  .6285. 

The  usual  objection  to  upward  venti- 
lation is  that  it  carries  off  the  heat  too 
rapidly,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
keeping  a  cluster  of  bees  enveloped  in 
their  own  breath  to  keep  them  warm. 
When  putting  my  bees  into  the  cellar  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  placed  the  4)ottom  of 
the  upper  hive  over  the  uncovered 
frames  of  the  lower  one,  slipping  It  for- 
ward so  as  to  leave  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  ends  of  the  frames  bare, 
to  allow  the  vapor  to  pass  out  readily. 

Last  winter  we  had  steady  cold 
weather  from  start  to  finish.  The  best 
wintered  lot  of  bees  in  these  parts  were  in 
43  hives,  each  of  which  had  an  inch 
auger  hole  In  the  end,  half  way  between 
the  entrance  and  the  upper  edge.  About 
half  the  number  were  in  single- walled 
hives )  these  were  placed  In  an  ordinary 
cellar.  The  remainder  were  in  chaff 
htvest  and  were  wintered  on  the  summer 
standSi  On  the  16th  at  June  41  out  of 
th«  48  w«re  iklit«,  and  40  of  these  were 


in  good  condition  for  the  harvest.  I  ha 
a  chance  to  know,  because  I  wt»rkt 
theih  on  shares.  This  is  an  old  nietho 
but,  I  believe,  one  which  has  been  gei 
erally  successfully.  For  a  covering  i 
place  over  the  frames  there  Is  notfain 
readily  available  which  is  better,  as 
transmitter  of  moisture,  and  at  the  san 
time  a  retainer  of  hea  t,  than  a  go< 
quilt  of  sheep's  wool.  I  have  used  thi 
as  well  as  o|^er  material,  for  years,  ac 
I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  tt 
Review  as  to  the  rapidity  ^ith  which  tfa 
air  in  a  cellar  may  become  saturate 
with  the  moisture  thrown  off  by  lOi 
colonies  of  bees,  as  It  can  be  readily  n 
ferred  to  if  necessary.  I  wish  to  erapha 
size  the  fact  that  a  Mason  hygrometer 
necessary  in  order  to  know  anything  r< 
liable  about  the  condition  of  the  air  a 
to  moisture.  In  my  own  little,  eel  la 
containing  60  colonies,  so  far  this  wit 
ter,  the  dry  bulb  has  not  gone  beloi 
48^,  with  the  wet  bulb  a,  degree  and 
half  lower,  indicating  a  relative  humfdit 
of  88,  which  is  too  damp,  I  think.  Tb 
air  came  In  through  the  sub-earth  pip 
at  42^,  when  the  outside  temperatur 
was  17^  below.  The  incoming  air  wil 
be  four  or  five  degrees  lower  toward 
spring,  owing  to  the  gradual  cooling  c 
the  ground  around  the  pipe. 

The  remedy  for  damp  air  in  the  celli 
is  the  same  as  for  damp  air  in  the  hiv< 
namely,  change  t  for  diy  warm  a! 
When  writing  my  article  for  the  Bcviix 
I  had  in  mind  a  cellar  beneath  an  ord 
nary  dwelling,  to  contain  not  m  ore  tba 
about  100  hives.  Perhaps  thegreates 
defect  in  the  ventilation  of  such  cellar 
is  that  the  air  is  not  drawn  out  fas 
enough.  When  the  number  of  faiv< 
gets  well  up  in  the  hundreds,  such  ce 
lars  are  out  of  the  question,  and  for  in 
door  wintering  a  house  should  be  bull 
specially  for  the  purpose.  One  thonsan 
hives  could  probably  be  piled  so  as  m 
to  occupy  much  over  2,000  cubic  f«?1 
displacing  not  much  over  1,500  cubi( 
feet  of  air,  but  if  the  apartment  wer( 
only  just  large  enough  to  contain  thi 
bees,  I  fear  that  in  ventilating  it  prop 
erly,  the  bees  would  be  injured  by  cur 
rents.  To  avoid  this,  the  cubic  capacity 
of  the  apartment  should  be  at  leasi 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  8pac< 
occupied  by  the  hives. 

To  any  one  contemplating  bnfldinc 
such  a  house,  I  would  most  strongly 
recommend  that  he  communicate  wltb 
Isaac  D.  Smead  A  Co.,  of  Toledo,  0. 
They  will  furnish  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  carrying  out  their  method  of 
ventilation.    I  have  lately  had  corral- 
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» «Mi  Ibo  iMraneh  of  ihb  irw 
Aolvf  §mIb6m  ill  this  eeuntfy,  Mid  I 
\mn  IM  the  eost  for  foroaeeS'^Qd  «t- 
tachaeots  would  be  about  $75.  I  shall 
aol  tefcn  up  Uau$  speaking  of  ttie  success 
ai  Mr  sfeteoQ  of  ven^IaUoQ  aod  warm- 
iMf.  Thalean  be  leaned  ou  iaqulry. 
Wm  lUt  syf  tern  Ihe  house  should  be  ^wo 
Hsffiss  high,  or  one  story  and  a  base- 
nest.  The  bee-room  would  be  on  the 
second  flat  Suppose  the  room  were 
25x40x9  feet— this  would  give  9,000 
cubie  feet  Such  a  building  might  have 
^work-shop  and  store-rooms  below,  and 
itorerdomsin  the  attic  also.  The  bee- 
FOoiD  would  be  a  grand  place  for  evapor- 
uisg  honey,  either  extracted  or  in  the 
comb.  It  would  be  far  ahead  of  any 
eariflg-room  yet  recommended.  To  an 
iitensive  bee-keeper  the  cost  of  such  ^ 
vifitarlng  house  should  not  be  an  ob- 
•Uele.  Farmers  whose  profits  on  the 
6&ptt»l  iaicestdd  are  perhaps  not  greater, 
ire  obliged  to  build  more  expensive 
buMlagBlB  which  to  store  their  pro- 
duce, and  protect  their  stock. 

Soeb  a  wintering  house  would  require 
dsilf  observation  and  attendance,  but 
vtrnteg  and  ventilation  for  1,000  hives 
eunet  be  made  automatic,  with  the  b^t 
retohs,  in  our  Northern  climate.  The 
plao  recommended  will  place  both  tem- 
ptrattffe  and  change  ol  air  under  con- 
trol, aad  will  insure  success  if  anything 

ViiL  S.  COBNEIL. 

Several  members  mentioned  that  the 
8nesd  system  of  ventilation  had  not 
ilways  been  satisfactory ;  that  the  odor 
from  the  closets  sometimes  entered  the 
rooms.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
Uiif  trouble  might  arise  from  a  lack  of 
ires  Id  the  furnaces,  and  this  condition 
vould  not  arise  in  the  ventilation  of  bee- 
nlltrs. 

h,  A.  Asplnwall — The  great  amount 
of  water  that  is  found  in  the  systems  of 
Uieheesin  winter,  comes,  I  think,  from 
^  sbsorption  by  the  honey  of  the 
Bu>iiture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  honey  Is  un- 
Miled.  One  difficulty  with  celiar-wln- 
teriog  Is,  that  there  Is  so  much  trouble 
&nd  attention  required  in  keeplug  the 
tenperature  at  the  proper  point. 

Pres.  Taylor— I  think  that  cellar- win- 
tering causes  much  less  labor  and 
trouble  than  that  of  any  other  method. 

Lu  A.  A?  pin  wall —It  may  be  so  now, 
bat  we  may  yet  have  a  better  system  of 
out-door  wintering. 

Wm.  Anderson — I  think  the  question 
of  food  has  more  to  do  with  safe  winter- 
log  than  has  that  of   moisture.      If  we 


keep  away  the    nitrogeaoua  feed,  tbe 
bees  will  be  all  right. 

Pros.  Taylor— There  are  some  tb.in^ 
that  make  me  doubt  the  importance  of 
moisture  in  the  wintering  probleqa*  For 
instance,  I  have  had  bees  winter  well 
when  the  inside  of  the  hives  were  drip- 
ping with  moisture,  and  tbe  combs  cov- 
ered with  mold.  Then,  again,  my  cellar 
is  well  ventilated.  The  chimney  ex- 
tends down  to  the  cellar  bottom^  and 
there  is  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney.  Usually  the  bees  winter  w.elU 
but  they  have  not  always  done  so*  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the 
conditions  of  moisture  and  ventllatiop 
have  been  about  tbe  si^me  each  year.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  conditions  in  this 
direction  have  been  SAfkiooi  to  aeamHii 
for  the  difference  In  the  wintering  of 
the  bees. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— The  diflterence  in 
the  food  and  the  difference  in  the 
weather,  or  the  temperature,  of  differ- 
ent winters  account  in  great  degree  for 
the  varying  success  in  wintering  bees  in- 
doors and  out.  Suppose  the  food  is  of 
an  excellent  character,  and  the  winter 
severe.  The  bees  itwloors  wili  winter 
in  an  excellent  manner,  while  those  out-  , 
of-doors  will  suffer  from  the  severe 
weather.  If  the  winter  is  ''^pea,''  those 
out-^f-doors  will  have  frequent  lights, 
and  come  through  the  winter  in  the  best 
pos&ible  condition.  If  the  stores  are 
poor,  and  the  winter  severe,  those  in- 
doors may  pull  through  with  some  losses, 
while  those  out-of^oors  will  be  almost 
entirely  swept  away.  In  a  wvm  winter, 
^  with  unsuitable  stores,  the  bees  out-of- 
doors  may  come  through  almost  as  well 
as  with  the  best  of  stores,  the  frequent 
flights  preventing  the  over-loading  of 
the  intestines.  iTbese  two  factors — dif- 
ference in  stores  and  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  winters — explain  a  great 
many  of  the  vagaries  in  winterlijig. 

Wm.  Anderson— I  think  spring  dwind- 
ling ought  to  be  considered.  There  are 
more  bees  lost  from  this  than  die  in  the 
winter. 

Pres.  Taylor— I  think  spring  losses 
are  the  result  of  imperfect  wintering. 
The  bees  retain  their  feces  until  they 
are  weakened  thereby,  and  then  comes 
a  chance  to  fly,  and  (hey  are  apparently 
healthy,  but  soon  die  as  the  result  of  the 
tax  that  has  been  placed  upon  their 
yitalltv.  This  is  called  *' spring  dwind- 
ling.'*' 

L,  A.  Asplnwall— I  think  we  over- 
work our  bees.  Instead  of  going  into 
winter  with  young  bees  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life,  we   work   them   untij  they. are 
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Just  ready  to  die,  and  then  expect  them 
to  winter  well. 

Wm.  Anderson— I  think  bees  that 
work  best  winter  the  best. 

Pres.  Taylor— I  notice  Mr.  Cornell 
speaks  of  seeing  the  bees  eject  water 
when  flying  from  their  hives.  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing,  but  I  question 
whether  it  is  always  water  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  system  by  means  of  the 
urinary  organs.  For  instance,  I  have 
fed  bees  thin  sugar  syrup  towards  even- 
ing,  and  they  would  fly  soon  after  and 
discharge  this  water.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  flew  too  soon  to  have  had  time 
for  the  water  to  have  entered  the  system 
and  passed  through  the  urinary  organs. 
(Conoluded  next  week.) 


FROM  "THI  STINQIR."       • 

The  new  engraved  heading  that  OUaningB 
has  hoisted  over  Dr.  Miller's  ''Stray  Straws'' 
is  in  a  bad  tangle ;  the  spider-web  arrange- 
ment that  is  used  to  hold  the  straws  to- 
gether, seems  to  have  encountered  a  West- 
em  cyclone. 

What  a  heathen  OleaningBis  f^ettinz  to  be ! 
In  the  last  issue  of  that  paper  for  the  year 
so  recently  ended,  is  a  short  editorial  which 
thoroughly  astonished  me.  I  expected  to 
see  the  editor  of  that  magazine  wish  his 
readers  a  "Happy  New  Year."  But  he  did 
not  do  it;  it  really  seems  that  the  editor 
has  queer  views  on  the  custom  of  wishing 
one's  friends  and  neighbors  the  usual  com- 
pliments of  the  season— ^^stereotyped  plati- 
tudes of  the  season,"  he  calls  them.  The 
good  old  times  when  everybody  and  his 
neighbor  tried  to  be  merry  and  happy  are 
passing  away,  and  instead  we  are  having  a 
period  where  the  motto  seems  to  be,  ^'Hustle 
for  yourself  and  leave  me  alone."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  country  is  seeing  such  duU 
times.  If  things  keep  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  as  they  have  for  some  time  past,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  where  we  shall  land.  Nothing 
helps  to  buoy  up  a  disheartened  brother 
more  than  a  kind  word  spoken  to  him  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  the  whole 
Christian  world  rejoices  in  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour,  and  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  year. 

OlearUnga  in  its  improved  form  is  fair  to 
look  upon;  a  sweet  maid  of  sixteen  could 
not  be  more  charming.  There  is  yet  one 
thing  about  it  that  does  not  suit  the  eye  of 
'The  StUiger,"  and  that  is  the  ugly  head- 


ing that  is  used  for  the  title  of  the  magaaliia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reading  matter.    ] 

§  refer  plain,  modest  type,  somethinic  after 
lie  style  of  the  Beview. 

And  the  Abiericjln  Bbb  Joitrnal  is  guilty 
of  the  same  crime,  in  my  ejes.  '  Discaitl 
that  cumbersome  engraved  title,  and  usa 
plain  type.  Take  Scribner%  The  CoHmopoU* 
ton,  Harper*B  or  the  Century  for  a  modeL 
How  much  neater  the  headings  of  these 
magazines  look,  than  engraved  ones.  Not 
sed. 

I  notice  that  Dr.  MiUer  is  still  ''polling"  ^ 
those  queens  through  the  columns .  of  the 
bee-paoers.  Keep  on,  Doctor,  and  they  will 
be  well  * 'pulled"  by  the  time  yoa  get 
through  with  them— they  will  not  even 
have  any  hair  upon  them. 

Rambler  is  getting  to  be  a  paragrapber, 
and  his  flrst  attempt  in  that  line  is  giren  In 
the  flrst  issue  of  Oteaninqe  for  this  year.  He 
calls  them  ''California  Echoes."  i  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  labeled  I 
them  "Rambling  E!choes."  as  they  do  not 
seem  all  to  come  vibrating  upon  the  air 
from  o'er  the  Sierras  or  the  Rockies,  but 
rather  from  various  quarters. 

Qleaningn  has  an  article  on  "Apiculture  in 
Chile,"  in  the  last  issue  that  has  reached 
me.  I  have  never  eaten  any  Chile  honey, 
fdr  the  reason  that  it  is  gathered  during 
our  winter  months,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  make  me  chilly  to  eat  it.  I  want  my 
honey  so  that  it  will  not  make  my  teeth  go 
chit-a-chatter.  Colorado  honey  is  about 
right  for  me,  though  I  can  stand  Eastern 
honey  very  well. 

A  correspondent  of  OlMnittg$  tells  of  the 
"oldest  bees  in  the  world.'*  They  were 
found  wrapped  in  the  winding  sheet  of  a 
mummy — one  of  the  Pharaohs.  I  suppose 
the  bees  were  "laid  to  rest"  with  "the  late 
lamented"  king,  so  that  they  might  sting 
him  and  keep  him  warm. 

But  I  have  heard  of  a  frog  that  is  older 
than  those  bees.  It  was  found  away  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  OreTOU.  When 
the  poor  old  fellow  was  released  from  the 
earth  that  had  been  his  home  for  30.030  ( ?) 
years,  he  hopped  out  as  lively  as  a  cricket, 
and  winked  at  a  pretty  girl  that  stood  not 
far  off.  Now,  trot  out  your  bees  that  have 
been  hibernating  as  long  as  that  frog  was, 
and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  going  several 
thousand  miles  to  see  them. 

Jake  Smith  is  at  it  again  in  Gleanings. 
That  funny  f ulosofer  has  been  foolln  with 
beez  agin,  and  I  do  declare  if  he  does  not 
look  out  for  his  self,  he  will  find  his  self  in 
a  lunytick  asilum.  I  haint  no  dokter,  but  I 
no  what  I  am  talkin  of. 


W.  P.  Root's  ancient  bee-books  are  goOL 
to  get  a  set-back  by  the  editor  of  OleMi9»ff9, 
That's  too  bad ;  I  wanted  to  see  the  pooi 
old  books  get  ample  justice  done  them,  cmd 
Mr.  Root  was  doin^  all  he  could  to  ^vc 
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tbem  a  final  send-off.    I  think  I  shall  have 
toitay  ''R.  L  P./'  as  they  say  on  the  grave- 


A.  L  Root  eyidentlT  intends  to  bring  a 
nit  for  slander  or  libel  against  certain 
penonsm  southern  California,  for  making 
certain  damaging  statements  aboat  him. 
I  hardly  thought  Mr.  Root  woold  hare  had 
racoone  to  the  law  in  sach  a  matter,  for 
some  of  OS  mortals  have  come  to  think  that 
lie  woold  be  more  likely  to  forgive  his 
nemies.  Though  I  am  inclined  to  be  as 
Christian-like  as  possible,  I  think  there  are 
times  when  a  man  is  justified  in  giving  his 
tndocerB '*agoodIioking."  How  I  would 
Bke  to  see  Uncle  Amos  trounce  one  of  those 
barlj  feDows  who  have  been  unduly  in- 
joring  his  good    name!      (Bee    GUaning»y 


Xr  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
n  the  same  sheet  of^  paper  witn  business 
■•tteft,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
^tvfeitiw  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Beet  Boominfir  in  Texas. 

Bees  are  booming  to-day— Jan.  2l8t. 
They  are  gathering  pollen  on  elm  for  the 
fint  time  this  year  in  North  Texas. 

Tioga,  Tex.  Edwin  Cook. 


Kehlot  or  Sweet  Olover. 
I  am  smprised  that  some  bee-keepers 
ureso  little  knowledge  about  melilotor 
»*e«t  clover.  I  have  raised  this  clover 
"»w  or  less  for  over  20  years,  and  will  say 
t^xiay,  take  it  away  from  me  and  I  would 
^  bee-keeping.  I  have  had  but  two  f  ail- 
oret  in  ^  years,  that  is,  it  has  always 
fttWed  honey  every  year  except  in  two 
Jm.  It  is  uke  all  other  honey-plants,  it 
yields  more  in  some  seasons ;  and  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  honey,  it  is  good  honey— not 
^  the  verv  light  kind,  but  good.  Mr.  M. 
iLBsldridge  had  a  sample  of  the  honey 
|mracted)  at  the  convention  in  Chicago 
■^October;  It  was  of  the  very  best,  good, 
teavy  honey,  and  light  in  color. 

As  for  stock  eating  sweet  clover,  they 

Jjdo  it  readily,  after  they  get  used  to  it. 

Thos  is  no  plant  that  can  stand  the  drouth 

E  a^  to  it.    There  is  no  plant  that  can  be 

-^D  that  will  fertilize  the  land  equal  to  it. 

r  a^  ^^^'^^  tried  in  England,  and  bas  been 

^^^ the  preference  over  all  the  plants  to 

'~  I  the  ground. 


As  an  experiment,  the  Ohio  station  took 
a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  stripped  of 
all  the  good  land  at  a  brick-yard,  or  where 
the  good  land  had  been  taken  to  get  at  the 
clay  to  make  brick.  They  sowed  two  or 
three  crops  of  melilot  on  this  clay,  then 
sowed  it  to  wheat.  At  the  same  time  they 
sowed  the  same  amount  of  good  land  to 
wheat  right  beside  the  brick-yard,  and 
the  clay  ground  beat  the  good  land  as  to 
the  amount  of  pounds  of  wheat.  This  clay 
oould  not  have  raised  anything  if  it  had 
not  been  for  tiie  melilot  or  sweet  olover. 
The  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  l>e  sown 
more  extensively  to  enrich  the  land.  I 
^  have  ten  acres  growing  on  my  place  now. 

Compton,  nis.  It.  Millbb. 


Famer  J'ones'  Bee-Notes. 
.  Thar's  one  way  of  preventin'  swarmin'  I 
aint  seen  in  the  papers  yit,  an'  that  is,  keep 
your  bees  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar.  Of  course 
you  don't  git  much  honey  that  air  way,  but 
then  I  tried  takin'  away  brood  from  mine 
las*  summer,  an  I  dunno  but  what  I  got 
about  as  much  honey  as  I  would  if  rde 
kept  'em  in  the  dollar. 

The  trouble  about  takin'  away  brood  is, 
you  dunno  when  to  l>egin ;  but  if  you've  got 
some*yellar  blood  in  'em,  you  generally 
know  when  to  stop. 

I  live  purty  high ;  that  is,  on  a  by  hill, 
but  nobody  ever  called  me  ^*  stuck  up  "  un- 
til I  got  tor  italianizen  mv  black  bees.  I'll 
have  ter  confes  I  twi  stuck  up  a  good  eel 
nowdays. 

I  notiss  ever  sense  I  got  that  testy  queen 
(I  think  that's  what  they  sed  she  was)  that 
mos'  all  the  bees  that  cum  out  to  the  feeled 
to  sting  me  have  considerbul  yaller  on  'em. 
I  spoee  that's  why  they  call  'em  "  testy 
queens." 

My  wife  says  she  beleeves  the  bee-books 
ud  be  all  rite  if  they  wouldn't  teech  so 
much  artifishul  swarmin'.  She  says  natrul 
swarmin'  is  enough  for  her  without  goin' 
an  makin'  'em  swarm  artifishully. 

I  yuster  think  if  a  queen  was  yaller  enuff 
she  was  a  pure  italyun. 

I  alius  sposed  pets  was  inclined  to  git 
lazy,  but  they  say  you  can  pet  these  here 
italyun  bees  as  much  as  yqu're  aminter, 
and  they'll  move  around  lively. 

HiBRED  JONBS. 


Another  Skunk  Bemedy,  Etc. 

It  is  decidedly  amusing  to  nie,  at  least,  to 
read  of  the  various  methods  prescribed  for 
"  Mrs.  Atchley'fc  skunks."  I  would  smile  to 
see  the  writer  under  the  heading  of  ''  Ran- 
dom Stings,"  dispose  of  his  Skunkship  after 
said  skunk  had  ''  pressed  the  button."  At 
the  same  time  I  would  want  a  deodorizer 
convenient.  I  would  not  use  the  words  of 
Lincoln's  assassin—  '*  Sic  Semper  Tyran- 
nus,"  but  as  I  have  noticed,  *'  Many  pre- 
scribe, but  few  take  the  medicine." 

Now  let  me  add  my  mite  to  the  general 
fund,  and  I  hope  the  lady  will  not  be  of- 
fended at  my  weak  criticisms.  I  am  a 
trapper  of  30  years'  practice,  an^  I  think  I 
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bave  kiUed  more  of  the  *^  varmints ''  than 
fitinjrer  ever  saw.  My  plan  is  to  take  a 
small  lump  of  lard,  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert  (if  tke  nights  are  not  too  warm  to 
melt  it;  if  so.  take  tallow) ;  cut  the  piece 
in  halves,  hollow  oat  the  center,  and  put 
about  the  full  of  a  gem  cap  of  powdered 
strychnine  in  the  cavity.  Press  the  halves 
gentlv  together,  and  place  the  **  pill "  on  a 
boara  in  front  of  the  hive.  But  keep  the 
dog,  cat,  and  chickens  housed  up  until  vou 
can  take  up  any  that  is  left  in  the  mommg. 

A  skunk  will  not  go  50  yards  until  he  goes 
to  rest,  and  you  need  not  '*  press  the  but- 
ton "  either,  nor  yet  need  toe  atmosphere 
purified.  , 

The  above  dose  will  kill  a  fox  before  he 
goes  100  yards. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  been 
only  a  few  da3rs  that  the  bees  did  not  fly 
more  or  less.  I  have  one  colony,  appar- 
ently in  good  condition,  that  has  drones 
fiying—a  thing  I  never  heard  of  in  this 
county  at  this  season.  All  appear  to  be 
doing  well.    Bees  are  flying  now. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  McEvoy  in  re- 
gard to  his  foul-brood  theory  on  page  8, 
and  itd  increase  is  by  carelessness. 

V*  Should  the  farmer  keep  bees  ?"  I  say 
**  No.**  My  experience  among  the  farmer's 
bees  leads  me  to  this  conclusion.  Fob  years 
I  have  been  called  to  5  or  10  miles  to  attend 
to  a  farmer's  bees.  I  invariably  find  them 
in  the  worst  condition  possible.  A  man 
with  an  ordinary-sised  farm  usually  has 
enough  to  do  in  sprine-time  (the  season 
when  bees  need  to  be  looked  after)  without 
looking  after  the  bees.  I  don't  think  there 
is  one  farmer  in  fifty  that  would  profit  by 
keeping  bees.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them, 
at  least.  T.  C.  Kbllt. 

Slippery  Rook,  Pa.,  Jan.  8, 189^. 


Hot  Very  Encouraging:. 

I  invested  $80  last  spring  for  bees,  hives, 
etc.,  and  never  got  a  pound  of  comb  honey 
— ^the  worst  season  in  this  part  of  Kansas 
in  eleven  years.  I  had  26  colonies  on  July 
Ist,  but  the  dry  weather  and  hard  winds 
played  havoc  with  fall  resources,  so  I 
doubled  back  to  16  colonies,  8  of  which  were 
fair,  and  the  remainder  needed  feeding 
through  the  winter.      W.  Bmmbtt  Potts. 

fidna,  Kans. 


The  Season  of  1893. 

I  may  say,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  the 
aterage  for  the  honey  product  has  not 
been  over  25  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count,  the  past  season  here.  Our  bees  just 
more  than  rolled  the  honey  in  the  last  of 
the  six  months  (or  June),  but  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Julv  nectar  seemed  to  dry  up,  and 
that  was  oie  end  of  the  honey-fiow  for  this 
year. 

Last  spilng,  ifi  the  last  of  three  months,  I 
lost  a  queen.  I  found  her  dead  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. I  sent  $5.00  to  Texas  for  a 
daughter  of  an  imported  queen,  and  on 
Apra  22nd  I  feeeived  her.  She  came 
ttwwgh  a  mow  storm  in  MiobigaB>  with 


Instructions  how  to  ifitrodnce  htft. 
Ave  days  I  opened  the  hive  and  tetuiA  ber 
accepted  and  laying.  On  May  22nd  she  had 
brood  hatched,  and  lo,  the  golden  bees  ap- 
peared I  I  tell  you  she  is  a  beauty,  tiioogb 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  qneens  1  rear. 

She  had  a  fair  colony  of  beee  to  com- 
mence with.  I  concluded  I  would  let  her 
alone  and  see  what  she  would  do.  The  lit- 
tle thing  filled  a  10-frame  Langstroth  hive 
full.  Two  combs  on  each  side  of  ^e  hive 
were  f uU  of  honey.  I  weighed  a  similai 
comb,  and  it  weighed  8  pounds.  The  other 
six  combs  were  nothing  but  bees,  brood, 
and  honey.  This  was  in  September.  They 
had  10  pounds  in  sections,  sealed  and  in 
good  condition.  If  we  had  had  a  faO  flow, 
I  think  I  would  have  gotten  80  pounds  d 
section  honey.  This  was  doing  pretty  w^ 
I  think. 

I  am  now  closing  up  my  sales  of  honey.  1 
have  sold  my  crop  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  12W  cents  for  extracted.  I  wish  I  had 
a  ton  of  my  own  producing— I  could  easily 
dispose  of  it.  People  in  this  part  of  tb< 
city  are  a  little  averse  to  granulated  sugai 
called  **  honey."  Jacob  Moobb. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  Dec.  15,  1894. 


A  Little  Bee-Ezperience. 

As  I  talked  with  several  of  my  neig^boi 
bee-keepers,  or  so-called  bee-keepers,  as] 
call  them,  I  asked  one  the  other  day  boii 
hiA  bees  did  last  summer,  and  in  answer  b< 
said:  ''I  don't  know.  I  haven't  lookedy^ 
to  see  if  they  had  any  honey  or  not."  Thei 
I  asked  bim  how  he  was  going  to  manage 
them  if  they  didn't  have  stores  enough  U 
winter  on.  **  Why,"  he  said,  **let  thea 
starve,  because  it  don't  pay  to  feed  them 

I  asked  him  why  it  wouldn't  pay,  U 
which  he  replied,  "  Because  beee  and  booe^ 
are  both  too  cheap."  But  that's  just  when 
those  fellows  miss  it;  and  then  in  the  fall 
when  Jack  Frost  is  on  hand,  they  sneal 
around  their  hives  to  see  if  there  is  anj 
honey  or  not,  and  if  they  do  get  a  fe^ 
pounds,  they  rush  it  to  market  and  sell  ii 
for  a  few  cents— and  it  really  isn't  wortl 
very  much,  because  it's  in  all  and  ever^ 
shape  except  the  proper  way.  Then  the} 
ruin  the  market  for  something  that  is  first 
class. 

^s  it  is  not  paying  to  feed  beee  if  the] 
haven't  enough  stores  to  winter  on — whj 
don't  these  same  folks  turn  their  horses  oui 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  sprliiK  of  Uh 
year  go  and  round  them  up,  slap  toe  hai* 
ness  on,  and  go  to  work  on  their  crops 
But  I  suppose  they  wouldn't  get  aloag  veri 
far  in  the  world  that  way.  It's  just  tik 
this:  They  don't  read  any  bee-books  o 
papers,  and  consequently  they  don't  knoi 
any  more  than  to  seep  bees  in  the  old  box 
hives  or  mouse-traps :  but  if  one  talks  witJ 
them  they  kn  o w  44  all)  and  ywt  emM%  «oi] 
vince  them,  either. 

I  asked  eome  of  thedi  to  «nb«Mrlb9  fortk 
Amsbioan  Bvb  jQtmH±L.  I  told  tMm  Hi^ 
it  eosts  only  $1.60  a  year  ler  «  -mm 
paper;  but  they  said:    '*Te«tti^*|tiit« 
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nB  tbrow  that  fl.OO  out  in  the  middle  of 

There  k  only  one  bee-brother  In  my 
tealitj  (Mr.  E.  J.  Weakley)  who  gets  any 
malts  from  his  bees^  bat  he  and  I  are 
uaoog  Mrs.  Atchley's  ABC  scholars. 

h  regard  to  the  brace  and  burr  comb 
roflbie.  I  think  if  bee-keepers  would  use 
te  Hoffman  fixed  frames  altofcether,  they 
roold  get  rid  of  brace  and  burr  combs, 
bother  ^^reat  thing  they  would  get  rid  of, 
ad  that  is  the  honey-boards. 

Tbe  bets  in  this  locality  were  a  fizzle  the 
3ut  year;  that  is,  as  far  as  surplus  honey 
I  ctocemed,  bnt  they  had  plenty  of  winter 
^cres;  that  is,  those  that  were  stimulated 
i  littit  throoeh  brood-rearing«  and  that 
itre  strong.    I  winter  mine  in  the  cellar. 

Tbe  "Old  Reliable  "  is  a  welcome  visitor 
(very  week.  I  think  the  Beb  Journal  is 
nrth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  beginner. 

Washington,  Kans.  J.  H.  Rupp. 


fcmsUiin^  About  Marketing  Honey. 

Dr.  Miller,  it  seems  from  his  writing  on 
pige  S17  of  a  December  number  of  the  Beb 
K'CiiiAL,  cannot  get  a  good  price  for  his 
nmej,  or  at  least  he  so  stated  it.  Let  me 
sy  that  34  cents  per  pound  is  a  little  high 
^  extracted  honey,  besides  10  cents  for 
t^  5-poand  pail,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
t^t  when  you  go  to  the  store,  or  any  place 
^  to  get  a  pound  of  honey  in  the  comb, 
FOB  generally  get  a  ij^xi^  section.  Such 
t  poand  generally  weighs  from  14  to  15 
"mces—sometimes  less.  Now,  Doctor,  when 
)oa  go  again  to  sell  extracted  honey,  if  you 
[nxioce  any,  or  all  who  do  produce  and  sell 
ci  do  not  forget  to  tell  those  customers 
^  when  they  buy  the  section  honey  they 
^  Qot  get  a  pound  of  honey,  besides  about 
<^  oonce  oil  for  the  useless  box. 

I>o  not  forget  to  tell  them  that  it  is  not 
Twined  honey,"  but  extracted  with  a 
machine  made  for  that  purpose ;  it  does  not 
^iBtam  any  pollen,  and  is  not  boiled  or 
imoA  to  give  it  any  bad  taste.  Wax  is 
tx  digestible,  therefore  not  wholesome,  < 
td  it  is  another  good  point  in  favor  of 
-rSlng  extracted  honey. 

I  get  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and 
Retimes  more,  for  extracted  honey. 
^ith  me,  the  best  packages  for  selling  ex- 
(rscted  honey  are  the  Mason  pint  and  quart 
i^f^  I  find  it  hard  to  sell  comb  honey  at 
^  sMne  price  per  box  as  I  get  per  pound 
•^-^  tbe  extracted.       Theodobb  Bender. 

CkQton,0. 


^^tin^  Sztra-Larsre  Queens. 
On  page  21,  Dr.  E.  Gallup  appears  to 
^^^  that  Charles  White  was  not  badly 
^  about  what  he  (Gallup)  said  about  the 
•l^^^ored  bees.  No,  indeed,  Doctor;  in- 
^Qt  beuig  hurt,  I  am  well  plectsed.  The 
■^^  yoa  speak  of,  on  page  631,  was  in- 
Jeidtd  to  make  yon  talk  on  aueens,  for  I 
^  not  think    yon   practiced    what  you 

a  and  to  see  how  near  our  ideas  are 
Rras  the  object  of  my  reply  to  your 
;  tor  I  am  ready  to  agree  ttiat  the 


color  of  the  bee  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
working  qualities,  and  very  little  with  its 
disposition.  We  can  breea  in,  any  good  or 
bad  qualities  at  our  pleasure. 

I  have  claimed  for  a  long  while  that  we 
could  beat  Nature  in  producing  fine  queens. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  queens  as 
good  as  those  reared  under  the  swarming 
impulse,  while  I  claim  that  tliere  are  bettef 
queens  reared  artificially  than  those  reared 
by  natural  swarming.  A  colony  of  bees 
that  has  cast  a  swarm  is  not  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  rear  young  qneens,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  not  in  a  *'  normal  con- 
dition," as  the  colony  should  be  to  have  the 
best  results.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  as  a  general  rule  there  is  too 
much  excitement  among  bees  that  intend 
to  swarm. 

Now  let  us  see  how  near  the  Doctor  and  I 
agree  on  this  statement.  The  Doctor  says, 
on  pages  21  and  22,  that  the  queens  that  he 
found  in  tbe  hives  where  the  old  queen  had 
been  superseded,  were  very  large,  and  very 

f)roIlfic,  and  their  bees  appeared  to  be 
arger.  Now  whv  should  those  bees  rear 
finer  queens  and  larger  bees  than  the  Doc- 
'tor  was  used  to  seeing  in  Canada  ?  For  this 
reason— that  the  bees  were  in  a  nprmal 
condition,  and  not  excited  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  preparing  to  swarm ;  there- 
fore, I  claim  that  we  can  prepare  a  colony 
of  bees  for  queen-rearing  that  will  beat 
nartural  swarming,  reanng  fine  queens, 
either  light,  dark,  gentle  or  vicious,  good 
workers,  or  loafers,  just  as  we  malce  our 
selections  of  eggs  or  larvsB. 
Aurora,  Nebr.  Chas.  Whitb. 


€)oiaTeiatioia  IVottce*. 


WISCONSIN.— The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Feb.  7  and  8, 1894.  An  interesting  meeting  is 
expected.  It  Is  earnestly  hoped  there  may  be 
a  full  atiendaooe.       J.  W.  vanob,  Cor.  Sec. 

Madison.  Wis. 

Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion on  March  10,  1894,  at  the  apiaries  of 
Thomas  Wlllett,  5  miles  northeast  of  Bron- 
son,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas.  All  are  Invited  to 
come.  J.  C.  Balch,  Sec. 

Bronson,  Kans.  * 


Honey  as  Food  ancl  Medicine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  ''sales- 
men ''  thev  are.  See  the  third  pag^  of  this 
number  of  the  Beb  Joubn>x  for  description 
and  prices. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  Bom- 
bers of  the  Mbb  Joubm al  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  wlU?  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 


EUiTe  ITott  Read  paga^ 
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Hraey  &  Beeswax  Market  ({iiotations. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Dec.  4,  1803.— tliere  were 
but  few  shipments  of  honey  to  this  market 
last  week.  The  oold  weather  started  business 
up.  and  honey  moved  some  better  than  here- 
tofore. Fancy  and  No.  I  Is  getting  scarce, 
and  prices  are  on  the  upward  tendency.  Fan- 
cy. 16o.;  No.  1  white,  15o.;  fair,  14c.  Ex- 
tracted is  moving  slowly  with  plenty  to 
satisfy  demand.  Beeswax,  20Q22c.   Jf.  A.  L 

CINCINNATI.  O.,  Jan.  18.— Demand  is  slow. 
Supply  is  plentiful.  We  quote:  Comb  honey, 
12^150.  for  best  white;  extracted.  5^8o. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  20^3o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.    Supply  Is  good. 

C.  F.  M.  ft  S. 

ALBANY,  N.  T.,  Jan.  14.— The  honey  market 
Is  In  a  glow  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Very  little  demand  for  any  and  large  stocks 
of  both  comb  and  extracted.  Quotations 
would  be  only  nominal.  H.  K.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III..  Jan.  25.— While  the  volume 
of  trade  in  honey  is  not  large  there  is  an  Im- 
proved tone  thereto  We  ootaln  15c.  for  the 
best  grades  of  white  comb  and  our  stock  of 
this  is  not  largo.  Grades  not  quite  so  good' 
are  selling  at;  14c.,  with  buckwheat  and  other 
dark  honeys  bringiuff  11^1 2o.  The  weather 
has  been  too  severe  recently  to  permit  of 
shipments  being  made.  Extracted  honey  we 
quote  at  5^7c.  per  pound  accord! nir  to  quality 
and  style  of  package.    Beeswax,  22c 

B.  A.  B.  ft  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24.-There  is  no 
change  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
with  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  is  selling  on 
arrival  at  26^27c.  H.  B.  ft  S. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Jan.  18.— The  ruling  price 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  seems  to  be  1 3o. 
Other  grades  of  comb  will  bring  from  10^12c. 
Extracted  Is  selling  at  Oc  Hard  times  c^tuse 
restricted  demand.  S.  T.  F.  ft  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Dec.  21.-The  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honev  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We  quote  :  No.  1 
white  Mb.  comb.  14(^l5c.:  No.  2  white,  13^ 
140.;  No.  1  amber.  i:{(^l34o.;  No.  2  amber 
10(^120.  Extracted,  white,  6^7c. :  amber,  5® 
5 Ho.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


**A    Modem  See-Farm   and  Its 

Eiconomic  Management,"  is  the  title  of  a 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-culture,  by 
Mr.  8.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  5%x8>^ 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages, 
nicely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  It 
shows  *^  how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-giving 
pursuit ;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  how 
profits  may  be  '^  made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  also 
other  uses ;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  a 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  poet- 
paid,  from  this  office,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed  with 
the  Bm  Joubnal  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 


List  of  Hon«y  and  Beeswax  Detkn 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


J.  A.  Lamov,'  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

B.  A.  BUBNBTT  ft  Co..  161  South  Water  Strec 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Saob  ft  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HiLORBTH  Bros,  ft  Sboblksit, 

28  ft  30  West  Brosdwt 

CHA8.  ISRABL  ft  BB08,,  110  HudSOn  Bt. 


s  CUw%  Mo*  # 

Hamblin  ft  BBAK88, 614  Wslnut  Street. 
Clbmoms-Mason  Com.  Co..  621  Walnut  Si. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

H.  B.  Wbight,  326  ft  328  Broadway. 

HamlltOBv  Bis. 
Chas.  Dadant  ft  Sob. 

dlndnaatlf  OlUe* 

C  f.  MUTH  ft  Son,  oor.  Freeman  ft  Central  ai^ 


■«^^g»r^WW^My%^^^>»W^«^M^^g 


CTataloflTues  ibr    1894  are  on  <n 

desk  from  the  following: 

J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumoka,  Ala. 
Jos.  Nysewander,  DesMolneB,  Iowa. 

E.  T.  Flanagan,  BelleviUe,  His. 
H.  M.  Orr,  Selma,  Calif. 
Jennie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 
W.  H.  White,  Deport,  Tex. 

F.  N.  Johnson.  Kjioxville,  lUs. 
J.  D.  Givens,  Lisbon,  Tex. 
Edwin  Cook.  Tioga,  Tex. 
John  Nebel  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Ho. 
J.  D.  Goodrich,  E.  Hardwick,  Vt. 


Capons  and  CaponixinsTt  ^ 

Edward  Warren  Sawy«r,  M.  D.,  Fann 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  fa  clea 
language  and  Illustrations  all  abou 
caponlzing  fowls;  and  thus  how  t 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  ii 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents;  or  clubbe 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  Sl-1^ 


One-Cent    Postafi^e    Stamps  w 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  sen 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re 
membering  this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  oc 


Advertiseineute. 


"Dead  Rip«"  Hraej  I  ^SFf^i'^, 

Llan  aDd  Clover.    I  wl  11  sell  2  Oans.  120  Ibe. 
for  $8.50.    Samples.  7  cts.    tum  rMTBft. 
5Alt  Mt.  VBBNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA 

MenUon  the  American  pee  ^owrnaL 


itized 


byLrrOOgle 


OLPE,ST  BEE-R^PER 
IN  AMERKVU 


5L15ttQ7  UKKLY 


--Es  -r^ 


^*flr^- 


One  Dollar  a  Year.  ' 

36  Fi/th  Avenue^  Chicago  Jib. 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  B7 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

-At  One  Dollar  a  Vear» 
56  rifth  Avenue.  CKXOAGO,  ZIiLB. 


Batmi  at  tke  rost-Offlte  at  Chicauro  as  Secrai-Class  Hatter. 

Poetage  to  all  Countries  In  the  Postal  Union 

is  50  cents  extra.    To  all  otbers,  $1.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 


^Sff"  Hebblewhlte  &  Co.,  360  George  Street, 
Sydney.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings i>er  annum,  postpaid.       v 


AUYERXlSli^  »  RATES. 

15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacli  insertion. 

!•  Ad?ertiMmeiit  iuerted  for  leM  than  $1.00. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  averace  abont  eight  words. 
ONI  Inch  win  contain  fourteen  lines. 

Special  BTotioes  25  oente  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


KT  t  9CO  VNT9I 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5%;  8  times, 

10  % ;   13  times,  15  % ;   26  times,  25  %  ;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  SO  lines,  or  more.  4  times,  10^  *,  8  times, 
.15%:    13  times,  2  0%;    26  times,  30%;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15%  ;  8  times, 

20%;    13  times,  25%;   26  times,  35'%;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


Adveriieemeiite  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 

Please  Send  Us  the  Karnes  of  your 
aeighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bbb 
JouBNAi..  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


^^^-g^g^ 


TO  COBSESFONDENTB. 

The  See  <Joama2  Is  sent  to  dubsortbers 
tiBtll  an  order  is  reoeiyed  by  the  publishers  for 
its  dlsoontinuanoe,  and  all  arrearaffea  are  paid. 

A  Sample  Copy  of  the  Bee  Joubita]:*  vlD 
be  sent  FRBB  upon  application. 

IVow  to  Send  Afoney,— Remit  by  Bzpress. 
Post-Offlce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  New 
7ork  or  Chf  cagp.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had. 
Register  your  Letter,  afllzing  Stamps  both  for 

K>stage  and  registry,  and  toke  a  reoeiiyt  for  it. 
oney  sent  thus,  18  AT  OUR  RISKi  otherwise 
It  Is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  BankA-- 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,  to  get  them  cashed. 

Never  Send  Silver  In  letters.  It  will 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

Malce  all  Money  Ordem  J^ayable  at 
Chicago,  nL— not  at  any  sub-station  of  Chicago. 

P^staflre  Stampaof  any  denomination  may 
t>e  sent  for  anv  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtahied,  stamps  for 
any  amount  may  be  sent. 

Sabsorfption  Ore^lta.— The  receipt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  addreaa-labei 
of  every  paper.  The  subscription  is  paid  to  the 
END  OF  THB  MONTH  indicated. 

r^a  not  Write  anything  for  publloatlon  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  wit^  buBiness  mattere, 
unless  It  can  be  torn  apart  without  Interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bmeraon  Binders,  made  eepedallx  for 
the  AMBBTCAN  BBS  JOUBNAL,  are  oonvenieot 
for  preserving  each  weekly  Number,  aa  fast  na 
received.  They  will  be  sent,  posti>ald,  for  60  eta. 
each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mall  to  Canada. 

C^omt  Xumfoer-e.— We  carefully  mail  the 
BBS  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  ahookl 
any  be  lost  in  the  mails,  we  will  replace  tliem  U 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  State  the  Post-Office  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  na. 


GOWTEATTION  DIRECTORY. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meet^fftg. 

1894. 
Mar.  16.— S.  E.  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kane. 

J.  C.  Balch,  Sec.,  Bronson,  Kans. 

Apr.  4,  5.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 
E.  J.  Atchley,  Sec.,  Beeville,  Tex. 

0*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  ful 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  o: 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Bditob. 


Horth  Amerloan  Bee-Xeepers'  Assoeiatio] 


Pres.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph.  Mq 

Vicb-Prks.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y^ 
dEGRETART— Frank  Benton.  Washington,  D.  C\ 
TRBASURER—George  W,  York... Chicago,  Ills 


BTatlonal  Bee-Xeepers'  Uaima. 


Pbesedsnt— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor .  .Lapeer.^ioh 

Gsn'l  M anagbr— T.  G.  Newman.  Chloairo.  Ill 

147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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-  — ^^, — ^^_----  ^  -J 
GEORGE  W  YORK  ^a? 


JBe  Assured,  once  for  all, 

That  no  step  is  in  vain 
Which  is  made  against  wrong, 

In  defence  of  the  right ; 
And  that  every  tme  thought 

Is  a  tangible  gain 
Toward  putting  the  legions 

Of  error  to  flight. 
Then  continue  to  hope, 

While  you  do  what  you  can 
For  the  progress  of  truth 

And  the  glory  of  ma,n.—SeIwted. 


Worl€l*s  Fair  Pictures— did  you 
read  about  them  on  page  166  of  this  number 

oftheBSB  JOUBNAL? 


Three  Welcome  Tisitors  favored 
OS  with  their  beneficent  presence  one  day 
last  week.  They  were  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  and 
"tbe  two  blessed  womeh*^  that  help  to 
Biake  his  life  so  happy— Mrs.  Miller  and  her 
ister.  Miss  Emma  Wilson.  What  a  joyful 
trio  they  are  I  And  it's  hard  to  tell  which 
of  the  three  enjoys  this  life  most.  The 
Bn  JouKNAL  not  only  invites  them  to 
often,  and  stay  longer,  but  wishes 
I  all  long  liXe  and  Heaven *s  best  bless- 


Tlie   fitinger    and    Rambler. — 

These  **  conumberfums  "  are  sent  us  by 
Bro.  C.  H.  Pond,  of  Kasson,  >finn.,  for  the 
benefit  of  ♦* The  Stinger  "  and  "Rambler:" 

Why  is  the  American  Bee  Journal's 
"  Stinger  "  like  the  American  hedgehog  ? 
Ans. :  Because  be  carries  a  back  load  of 
stings. 

Why  Ls  a  "kid"  playing  in  front  of  a 
hive  of  bees  like  Gleaniriga^  Rambler  ?  Ans. : 
Because  if  be  doesn't  keep  quiet,  he  is  sure 
to  get  stung. 


Prof*  Cook  is  the  new  President  of 
the  Calfomia  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion. That's  a  mutual  honor,  deserved  by 
both  Association  and  Professor.  Rambler 
was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Bro.  Geo.  W. 
Brodbeck,  the  retiring  President,  was 
elected  Treasurer.  That's  a  strong  set  of 
officers.  The  report  of  the  meeting  held  on 
Jan.  28rd  and  24th,  will  appear  soon  in  the 
Bee  Journal. 


Xo  Protect  Vee-Keepers. — At  our 

last  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  the  following  was  adopted, 
relative  to  the  petition  following,etc. :  That 
each  member  be  requested  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  his  various  members  of 
Congress,  soliciting  their  assistance  in  hav- 
ing it  enacted  into  law : 

To  the  HonorabJe — the  Senate  and  Hbtute  of  Btp- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, in  meeting  assembled,  by  unanimous 
vote  petition  your  honorable  bodies  to 
make  and  enforce  laws  forbidding  the  sale 
of  any  article  under  the  name  of  "  honey," 
unless  it  be  the  natural  product  of  flowers 
and  plants,  naturally  gathered  by  the  bees 
from  the  plants  themselves,  and  marked 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper. 

Your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to  state 
Digitized  by  xluOOK 
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that  the  Coneer  "  Pure  Food  Bill,"  as  pre- 
sented at  the  last  sessioif,  is  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Association. 

J  AS..  A.  Stone,  Sec. 

The  Illinois  Association,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, also  insta:ucted  the  Secretary  to  send 
out  return  postal  cards  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  May, 
July,  September  and  October,  with  the 
following  questions : 

1st.  The  number  of  colonies. 
2nd.  The  prospect  of  a  honey  crop. 
8rd.  The  amount  of  honey  gathered  to 
date. 
4th.  Is  the  honey  gathered  No.  1  or  not  ? 

The  returns  are  then  to  be  published  each 
month  in  the  bee-papers. 

In  order  that  this  move  be  made  highly 
beneficial,  there  should  be  a  large  member- 
ship, that  they  may  receive  their  return 
cards ;  and  also  their  dollars  are  needed  to 
bear  the  expense  of  issuing  the  cards,  and 
to  have  them  printed  ready  for  issuing. 

In  this  way  it  can  be  known  all  over  the 
country  just  the  condition  of  bees  and  the 
prospect  of  the  honey  crop.  Just  join  the 
Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and  then 
read  the  bee-papers.  Address  the  Secretary 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Bradfordton,  Dls.—for  any 
further  information  desired. 


UeMtroying^  Ants. —  The  following 
remedies  for  getting  rid  of  ants  may  be  a 
help  to  some  bee-keeper.  We  don't  guar- 
antee them,  but  they  may  be  worth  trying. 
Here  they  are : 

You  can  destroy  any  kind  of  ants  in  their 
nest  by  pouring  in  about  a  table-spoonful 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  through  the  en- 
trance, and  then  stopping  it  up. 

A  druggist,  much  annoyed  by  ants  about 
his  soda  fountain,  found  a  combination 
that  destroyed  them— a  powder  of  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  tartcu*  emetic,  made 
into  a  thick  paste  with  glycerine. 


Xhe  Amencle  Honorable— A  few 

weeks  ago  we  felt  called  upon  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  Ghamnga,  by  Bro,  Root, 
and  here  is  the  graceful  explanation  and 
apology  we  fully  expected  would  follow.  It 
appeared  in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  Ist,  and  reads 
thus: 

Bro.  York,  of  the  Ambbioan  Bee  Jour- 
nal, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
said  that  Prof.  Cook  had  been  writing  more 
sugar-honey  articles  for  the  agricultural 
papers,  says  Prof.  Cook  has  not  written  for 
such  papers  for  months.  That  we  did  see 
articles   on   the   subject   of   sugar- honey, 


signed  by  Prof.  Cook,  we  are  certain;  but 
we  now  think  they  must  have  been  reprints 
of  old  articles  not  credited,  that  friend 
Cook  wrote  a  year  or  so  ago  for  the  api- 
cultural  journals.  We  have  mislaid  toe- 
papers,  so  that  we  cannot  now  refer  again 
to  them.  You  see  when  a  thing  once  gets 
started,  it  is  hard  to  stop  it.  We  accept 
the  correction  with  thanks,  and  hereby 
tender  our  apology  to  Prof.  Cook. 

We  are  glad  that  no  more  articles  will 
soon  appear  in  favor  ofr  sngar-honey.  Bat 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  i^do  the  dread- 
ful influence  of  those  written  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Verily,  'tis  harder  to  stop  than  to- 
start  an  unwise  thing. 


Open   WAfgHt    Uee-Escape.  —  Mr. 

Jas.  H.  Davis,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  has  sent  us 
one  of  his  metal  bee-escapes.  He  calls  it 
an  ^'  open  light  bee-escape  " — a  device  that 
he  uses  in  controlling  swarming.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  admitter,  as  well  as  an  escape. 
The  use  of  something  the  bees  can  see 
through  introduces  a  new  element  into  es- 
capes, and  it  may  be  of  value;  but  you 
never  know  how  a  new  thing  may  be  in 
practice  when  the  bees  test  it.  The  "  ad- 
mitter "  part  is  not  quite  understood.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Davis  will  explain  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers. 


iioineM'liat  Mlxecl.— The  St.  Louis 
Journal  of  AgrictHture  has  been  getting 
things  a  little  mixed.  Here  Is  the  item  that 
shows  someone  was  a  trifle  ''off"  when 
writing  it  for  that  paper  : 

Excellent  vinegar  and  wine  can  be  made 
from  honey.  Dr.  Miller  says,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  that  if  barley  were  $1.50 
a  bushel,  honey  would  be  used  largely  in 
brewing. 

The  idea  of  Dr.  Miller  suggesting  the 
using  of  honey  in  brewing !  That's  a  pretty 
good  joke  on  the  Doctor,  who  writes  "  tem- 
perance 'stray  straws.' " 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  North  American 
convention.  Dr.  Miller  said:  "You  can 
make  excellent  vineg^  with  honey."  And 
Bro.  Muth  followed  with  this  remark: 
"  You  can  also  make  excellent  wine  from 
honey.  If  barley  were  $1,50  per  busheL 
honey  would  be  used  largely  in  brewing." 

That's  the  "long  and  short"  of  it— Bro. 
Muth  being  the  "  long  "  (or  tall),  and  Dr. 
Miller  the  "short." 


Tisit  tKe  ITorlcl^s  FaOr 

cents.    See  page  105. 
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ANSWERED  BT 

DR..   O.  O.  ^dJUl^WTZ,, 
Mabenoo.  III. 


'•».*^./'»/^/-**-»<* 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immedla^te  attention,  ai^d 
lucfa  as  are  not  oi  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  ijO  or  more  apiarists 
wtH)  help  to  make  ** Queries  and  Replies"  so 
Interestinff  on  another  pafe.  In  the  main,  it 
vlU  oontain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ten  that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Bearing  QueeuB  for  Home  Use. 

Can  Tou  give  an  easy  method  of  queen- 
re&rfDg  on  a  small  scale,  for  20  to  40 
queens  in  a  season  ?  I  wish  to  rear 
about  30  queens  to  Italianize  my  apiary, 
and  wonld  like  to  do  it  before  the  honey- 
flow  in  the  spring,  if  possible;  but* I 
doD*t  know  how  to  do  it,  or  If  it  can  be 
done.  G.  D.  L. 

facoma.  Wash. 

A3f8WEB.-^If  you  want  to  supply  all 
your  queens  before  the  honey-flow  in 
the  spring,  perhaps  the  easiest  and  sur- 
est way  will  be  to  send  south  and  buy 
queens.  For  good  queens  depend  much 
<ipoD  season  and  weather,  and  you  need 
sot  expect  to  succeed  in  rearing  them  in 
advance  of  the  honey-flow.  If  It  were 
otherwise,  you  would  not  find  the  most 
expert  queen-breeders  complaining  that 
Aey  could  not  fill  orders  in  time  because 
the  season  was  against  them.  Study  up 
tboroaghly  in  the  books,  or  in  some  one 
good  book,  the  general  principles  of 
qoeen-rearing,  and  then  you  will  still 
find  you  have  something  to  think  over 
to  know  just  how  to  make  them  apply  to 
yonr  particular  needs. 


Oendy  for  Winter  Feeding. 

I  have  several  colonies  in  the  cellar — 
iome  rather  light  in  stores.  I  wish  to 
place  candy  on  top  of  the  frames  under 
the  quilts.  1.  How  can  I  make  the 
c&ndv  for  cellar  feeding?  I  have  Phenix 
Rsugar— will  that  do?  2.  Would  it  be 
tetter  to  nse  part  honey  in  making 
candy  ?    If  so,  what  proportion  ? 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the-  last 
two  volumes  of  the  Bee  Joitbxal,  but  I 


do  not  find  what  I  wish.  But  believing 
this  an  age  of  Improvement,  I  would 
rather  hear  the  advice  of  the  present 
**™e.  c.  B.  H. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Answers.  —  1.  Any  brand  of  pure 
granulated  sugar  Is  good,  and,  on  the 
whole,  probably  nothing  Is  cheaper. 
That's  for  making  hard  candy,  which 
needs  no  honey,  and  Is  made  by  boiling, 
like  any  candy. 

2.  Of  late,  what  is  called  Scholz  or 
Good  candy,  is  much  used.  I  quote  from 
Boot's  ABC  Instructions  for  making,  as 
follows : 

"Take  good,  thick  honey  and  heat 
(not  boil)  it  until  it  becomes  very  thin, 
and  then  stir  In  pulverized  sugar.  After 
stirring  in  all  the  sugar  the  honey  will 
absorb,  take  it  out  of  the  utensil  in 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  thoroughly  knead 
it  with  the  hands.  The  kneading  makes 
it  more  pliable  and  soft,  so  It  will  absorb, 
or,  rather,  take  up,  more  sugar." 

Lots  of  kneading  seems  to  be  very  Im- 
portant, and  when  It  Is  done  you  will 
have  a  stiff  dough.  After  standing, 
however,  it  doesn't  always  stay  just  the 
same,  and  It  wouldn't  be  a' bad  plan 
before  giving  it  to  the  bees  for  you  to  Ifet 
it  stand  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere the  bees  are  in.  If  it  remains 
without  change,  all  right ;  but  If  It  gets 
thin,  you  can  knead  in  more  'sugar. 


Several  Hives  in  One  Box. 

I  have  4ny  bees  in  long  boxes,  each 
holding  10  colonies,  and  room  for  chaff 
over  and  around  them.  I  placed  them 
In  these  boxes  early  last  fall,  and  ever 
since  I  have  noticed  an  undue  amount 
of  dead  bees  at  the  entrance.  We  have 
had  a  very  light  winter  so  far,  bee8  have 
flown  almost  every  day,  and  should  have 
wintered  well,  as  they  have  plenty  of 
sealed  stores. 

1.  Do  bees,  when  placed  as  above,  all 
using  one  general  entrance,  get  in  the 
wrong  hive  and  get  stung  ?  If  so,  could 
I  remedy  this  by  making  a  long  box 
wide  enough  to  take  the  frames,  this 
box  to  be  placed  in  the  larger  box.  and 
the  box  to  be  placed  In  It  and  separated 
only  by  queen-excluding  division-boards? 

2.  Would  the  bees,  on  being  suddenly 
turned  together,  fight  and  kill  each 
others'  queens  ?  If  so,  could  I  prevent 
this  by  using  wire-cloth  division-boards 
until  they  became  of  one  scent  ?  If  not 
by  this  means,  by  what  other  means 
could  it  be  done  ? 

I  wish  to  leave  them  in  this  box  all 
summer.     I  will  remove  the  sides  and 
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ends  and  the  roof  will  act  as  a  shade. 
Later,  when  Spanish  needle  blooms,  and 
the  nights  become  cool  I  will  replace  the 
sides  and  chaff,  so  that  comb  building 
will  not  be  retarded  for  want  of  heat 
during  the  night.  A.  M.  T. 

Bronaugh,  Mo.,  Jan.  24,  1894. 

Answbbs.— I  think  I  can  answer  your 
questions  more  satisfactorily  to  answer 
them  all  In  a  lump.  If  I  understand 
you  correctly,  you  have  one  general 
entrance  for  all  the  colonies.  That  will 
hardly  do.  When  the  bees  are  busy  at 
work  in  the  fields  they  may  stand  mix- 
ing up  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  at  other 
times  it  isn't  so  safe.  Neither  do  I  be- 
lieve it  best  for  you  to  have  them  so  the 
bees  of  any  two  colonies  can  mix,  out- 
side of  the  working  season.  I  know 
that  a  good  deal  is  being  said  Just  now, 
especially  across  the  water,  about  hav- 
ing two  colonies  together,  and  it  may  do 
to  try  it  carefully  on  a  small  scale,  but  I 
wouldn't  run  the  risk  of  mixing  several 
colonies  and  queens. 

I  think  vour  idea  is  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  heat  of  several  colonies  to- 
gether, and  it  looks  reasonable  that 
much  should  be  gained  by  it.  But  you 
never  know  till  you  try,  what  the  bees 
themselves  will  think  about  it. 

I  would  advise  you  to  have  your  colo- 
nies entirely  separated,  perhaps  by 
board  partitions,  and  these  may  be  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  let  each 
one  have  an  entirely  separate  entrance, 
by  some  kind  of  a  tube  as  a  passage 
from  the  colony  to  the  outer  air.  Posts 
or  boards,  or  trees,  anything  to  make 
the  entrances  unlike,  will  be  a  help. 

Be  sure  to  let  us  know  how  your  ex- 
periment turns  out. 


A  Scheme  for  Swarminfp-Time. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  success  or  failure  of 
the  following  scheme  ? 

We  will  suppose  it  is  swarming-time, 
and  a  swarm  Issues.  I  remove  the 
parent  colony  to  a  new  location.  I  then 
hive  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand  in  a 
hive  containing  starters,  and  one  frame 
of  brood  with  queen-cells  from  the 
parent  colony.  I  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  queen  as  the  swarm  enters 
the  hive,  and  return  her  to  the  parent 
colony.    Now  I  query : 

1.  Will  the  swarm  *»8tay  put?" 

2.  Will  the  queen  stay  in  her  former 
home,  or  will  she  go  looking  for  the 
swarm  ? 

8.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
queen-cells  from  the  parent  colony? 


4.  Suppose  the  plan,  as  outlined 
above,  works  all  right  thus  far,  will 
there  be  any  advantage  in  it,  aside  from 
the  more  rapid  building  up  of  the  parent 
colony  ?  J.  L.  M. 

Clark's  Corner,  Conn. 

Answebs.— 1.  Yes. 

2.  She'll  stay  where  you  put  her. 

8.  I  think  not. 

4.  I  don't  believe  you'll  like  it.  The 
swarm  will  be  a  week  or  more  without  a 
queen,  and  during  that  time  will  not 
make  rapid  work  building  comb,  what 
they  do  build  being  drone-comb  princi- 
pally. (I  dont  believe  I  would  use  start- 
ers, anyway,  for  even  with  a  queen  you 
will  get  mote  drone-qomb  than  you 
want.  Use  full  sheets  of  foundation.) 
There  is  no  brood  to  hatch  out  except 
the  one  comb,  and  the  young  queen  wilt 
not  be  laying  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
All  that  will  interfere  materially  with 
your  honey  crop,  and,  remember,  it  It 
your  swarm  that  you  expect  to  do  the 
storing. 


Honey  as  Food  ancl  IfleflleiMe  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  ^-aUes- 
men  "  thev  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bbe  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


WISCONSIN.— The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Feb.  7  and  8, 1804.  An  interestinff  meeting  Is 
expected.  It  ie  esmestlyboped  there  may  do 
a  full  attendaDce.       J.  W.  Vasqm,  Oor.  Seo. 

Madison.  Wis. 

Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Asaeela- 
tion  on  March  16,  I8%l,  at  the  apiaries  of 
Thomas  Willett,  6  miles  northeast  of  Broa- 
son,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas.  All  are  invited  to 
come.  J.  o.  Baloh,  Sea 

Bronson,  Kans. 

Texas.— The  Texas  State  Bee-Keepen'  As- 
sociation will  bold  their  16th  annual  meetiiig 
at  OreenviUe,  Tex.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, April  4  and  6, 1894.  Everybody  Invited. 
No  hotel  bills  to  pay.  We  expect  a  larte 
meetimr  and  a  good  time.    Don't  fail  to  oome. 

Beevllle,  Tex.  B.  J.  ATCHiiBr,  Seo.  . 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num 
bers  of  the  Bbb  Joubkal  we  mail  for  i 
only    50   cents;   or   clubbed    with  the 
Joubkal  for  $1.40. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  l^fi^KryTp 


I 
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Tbe  €>liia  Hotie^r  Bstttiblt.— 

T^it  iveek,    inaiiisad    of  our   Uflual   blo- 

rfi[]h1e&L  dep^rtmeni,  we   have  &  large 

leture  &t  Ihe  Ohio  booe^r  exhtblt  at  the 

world's  F^lr*  with  itsc&pabic  and  geulal 


peftrance  In  tha  piciure   \s  very  appro- 
priate.) 

The  following  interesting  desi^rlptloii 
was  f  urnlihed  for  GletminQs  by  th©  Doc- 
tor»  which  will  douljUess   be  read   with 


OhU/»  iVoHd'^  Fair  Honey  ExhibiL  uHh  Dr.  A,  B.  Masoti  hh  the  Left 


Mip^irlntondent — Dr.  Mason— ssliown  tit 
um  kft  (Of  course,  the  Doctor  lieioriKs 
tllfe  the  exblbltr  else  he  wouldn't  form 
\t}i  a  **.or»»plctioiia  part  of  Jt,  But  a^i 
%io  cam  tjoa-Ft  of  no  **iweeter  "  man  hi 
^DKrrSBlrs  of  honey-producers,   his  ap- 


much  pleasure  by  all,  whether  t!iey  were 
permitted  lo  see  the  exhibit  or  not  ■ 

The  frames),  or  honcy-atands  [inside 
the  case],  as  we  called  thern,  were  made 
of  Inch  j^as-plpe,  four  plet^e^s  oo  each 
side,  and  one  between   al|^ei^ch  end  mak- 
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ing  ten  risers,  or  supports,  In  each  stand. 
Each  support  had  a  cast-iron  bottom  to 
rest  in,  and  the  tops  were  screwed  inta 
brass  pieces  that  held  them  in  place.  On 
these  supports  were  iron  rests  that  could 
be  fixed  at  desirable  heights,  on  which 
were  placed  glass  shelves  on  which  to 
display  both  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
There  were  two  of  these  stands,  each  4 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  4  inches  at  the 
top,  and  6  feet  high.  They  were  8  feet 
long  at  the  bottom,  and  about  5  feet  at 
the  top.  One  end  of  each  of  these  honey- 
stands  was  placed  about  22  inches  from 
the  ends  of  the  case,  leaving  about  5 
feet  in  the  center  between  the  inner 
ends  of  the  stands.  In  the  center  of 
this  space  was  an  iron  standard  6}4  feet 
high,  with  iron  supports  for  nine  glass 
shelves.  The  shelves  were  eight  square, 
the  lower  one  being  about  3  feet  across, 
and  the  upper  one  a  foot  across. 

On  this  center  pyramid  were  displayed 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  fancy  pieces 
of  beeswax,  and  about  30  varieties  of 
honey-plant  seeds — most  of  the  seeds 
being  furnished  by  A.  I.  Root ;  the  rest 
were  furnished  by  myself.  The  beeswax 
was  part  of  about  40  pounds  produced 
and  loaned  to  the  exhibit  by  Mllo  George, 
of  Bowling  Green,  and  was  admitted  by 
all  to  be  the  finest  wax  on  exhibition.  It 
was  Just  as  it  came  from  the  solar  ex- 
tractor, not  having  been  clarified  in  any 
way.    It  received  an  awaid. 

The  comb  honey  on  the  side  of  the 
pyramid  shown  in  the  picture,  was  a 
portion  of  100  pounds  in  96  one-pound 
sections,  produced  and  loaned  to  the 
exhibit  by  Vernon  Burt,  of  Mallet  Creek, 
about  three  miles  from  Medina.  The 
sections  were  well  filled  out  to  the  wood, 
the  96  sections  containing  100  pounds 
of  honey,  the  combs  being  even  and 
white.  They  received  an  award.  Mr. 
Burt  also  loaned  to  the  exhibit  a  very 
fine,  strong  colony  of  bees  ;  most  of  the 
bees,  however,  were  smothered  on  their 
journey. 

The  comb  honey,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pyramid  from  Mr.  Burt*s,  was  a 
part  of  about  650  pounds  produced  and 
loaned  to  the  exhibit  by  C.  E.  Boyer,  of 
Ainger.  When  I  called  on  Ohio  bee- 
keepers for  honey,  etc.,  for  the  exhibit, 
Mr.  Boyer  was  the  first  to  respond,  witli 
an  offer  to  loan  from  800  to  400  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  which  he  afterward  in- 
creased. The  honey  was  in  nice,  white 
four-piece  sections,  some  of  them  being 
almost  perfectly  filled  to  the  wood.  Most 
of  the  comb  was  very  white,  and  all  was 
evenly  capped,  some  of  the  sections  be- 
ing among  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the 
most  perfect  on  exhibition.    Most  of  the 


comb  honey  in  the  Ohio  exhibit  was  from 
Mr.  Boyer,  and  received  an  award. 
Evidently  Mr.  Boyer  had  **  an  eye  "  on 
the  Exposition,  for  I  learned  from  hfmr 
when  he  was  at  the  big  show  in  October, 
that  some  of  his  honey  was  produced  Id 
1891,  and  saved  for  the  Ohio  exhibit. 

J.  B.  Wilhelm,  of  Saint  Stephen*  do- 
nated a  few  pounds  of  comb  honey — al> 
he  had  when  my  call  was  made  for 
honey.  It  was  light  colored,  and  the 
sections  were  well  filled. 

Louis  Schumm,  of  WlUshire,  loaned 
the  exhibit  32  pounds  of  dark  comh 
honey  in  two-pound  sections. 

About  75  pounds  of  white  comb  honey 
was  purchased,  and,  all  together,  made 
about  900  pounds  for  the  exhibit. 

F.  J.  M.  Otto,  of  Sandusky,  donated  a 
few  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  nicely 
candied  in  gla^  Jars,  that  was  produced 
in  1891. 

In  the  front  end  of  the  case  were  three 
small  pyramids  of  extracted  honey,  very 
light  in  color,  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
center  pyramid  was  16  inches  square  at 
the  base,  6  at  the  top,  and  about  3  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  glass  globe  about 
5  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  white 
candied  honey,  and  labeled,  *'  This  pyra- 
mid of  honey  is  part  of  24  pounds,  pro- 
duced and  donated  to  this  exhibit  by 
Samuel  H.  Bolton,  of  McComb,  Hancock 
Co.,  Ohio." 

In  the  right-hand  corner  was  a  smaller 
pyramid,  labeled,  *'  This  pryamid  is  part 
of  120  pounds  produced  and  loaned  to 
this  exhibit  by  0.  E.  Boyer,  Ainger, 
Williams  Co.,  Ohio." 

The  pyramid  in  the  left-hand  comer 
was  of  the  same  size  as  the  last,  and 
labeled,  **  The  honey  in  this  pyramid  is 
part  of  80  pounds,  donated  to  this  ex- 
hibit by  Vernon  Burt,  Mallet  Creek, 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio." 

On  these  pyramids  were  several  small 
wax  rabbits,  made  from  Mr.  George's 
beautiful  beeswax.  About  forty  of  these 
wax  rabbits  were  squatting  down  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  exhibit,  and  called 
forth  many  exclamations  of  pleasure 
from  sight-seers,  and  not  a  few  had 
*^ cheek"  enough  to  ask  for  '*Jnst  one 
as  a  souvenir."  Several  buckeyes,  known 
to  many  as  **  horse-chestnuts,"  were  also 
on  these  pyramids ;  and  Ohio  being  the 
Buckeye  State,  and  the  buckeye  being 
a  honey-producing  tree,  made  their  dis- 
play very  appropriate. 

In  the  center  of  the  case,  at  each  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  square  in  which 
the  central  pyramid  before  described 
stood,  were  four  smaller  pyramids  of 
extracted  honey,  one  of  which  was 
labeled,  ''The  honey  In  this  pyramid  is 
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p&ri  of  60  pounds,  produced  and  loaned 
10  this  exhibit  by  MIlo  G^rge,  Bowling 
Green,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio."  He  also  loaned 
tiie  exhibit  some  samples  of  sweet  clover 
tnd  raspberry  honey  in  Muth  bottles. 

Another  of  these  pyramids  was  labeled, 
"This  pyramid  of  honey  is  part  of  60 
poands,  produced  and  loaned  to  this  ex- 
hibit by  liewis  W.  Hershiser,  Fayette, 
Fulton  f:o.,  Ohio."  Lewis  is  about  15 
jears  old,  and  his  honey  received  an 
iward. 

In  the  r^ar  end  of  the  case  were  two 
small  pyramids  of  extracted  aster  honey 
in  pound,  half-pound,  and  dime  Muth 
honey  bottles,  all  labeled  with  Mr. 
Path's  labels,  and  loaned  to  the  exhibit 
by  Chas.  F.  Muth,  of  Cincinnai,  as  was 
also  another  pyramid  of  honey  in  large 
Muth  honey  bottles,  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  front  honey-stand ;  and  another 
pyramid  of  about  100  pounds  of  bees- 
vax,  and  some  of  Mr.  Muth's  honey 
with  it,  in  the  center  of  the  rear  honey- 
«tand,  all  loaned  by  Mr.  Muth  for  this 
exhibit. 

A  goodly  number  tasted  of  Mr.  Muth's 
aster  honey,  and  all  were  of  the  opinion 
•hat,  if  eaten  on  bread  or  warm  biscuit, 
no  butter  would  be  needed,  because  the 
honey  had  such  a  buttery  flavor.  Mr. 
Math  had  also  on  exhibition  two  bee- 
hives, two  of  his  extractors,  and  two  of 
his  honey-knives.  In  the  front  end  of 
the  rear  honey-stand  was  a  good-sized 
pyramid  of  extracted  honey,  labeled, 
*  This  pyramid  of  honey  is  part  of  100 
pounds,  loaned  to  this  exhibit  by  Chas. 
W.  Frank,  of  Fairlawn,  Summit  Co., 
Ohio."  It  was  a  mixture  of  buckwheat 
and  heartVease.  It  was  a  beautiful 
dark  amber  color. 

C  Lamson,  of  Pierpont,  loaned  the 
exhibit  24  pounds  of  very  nice  extracted 
^den-rod  honey.  Unlike  the  honey 
from  some  other  sources,  it  did  not 
^Edy. 

Id  the  back  end  of  the  case,  between 
Mr.  Muth*s  pyramids  of  honey,  was  a 
veU-proportioned  and  nicely  made  monu- 
iMntof  beeswax,  about  30  inches  high, 
made  for  and  loaned  to  the  exhibit  by  D. 
£.  Jacobs,  of  Longley.  When  put  in 
place  last  spring  it  was  of  good  color ; 
^jut  standing  where  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  It,  it  became  somewhat 
Veached  before  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 

'lOQ. 

Miss  Maria  L.  Doming,  of  Watertown, 
£ear  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State, 
loaned  the  exhibit  about  40  pounds  of 
&  dark-colored  honey,  that  no  one  who 
tasted  was  able  to  tell  what  flowers  it 
came  from. 

W.  0.  Titus,    of  Toledo,   Lucas  Co., 


loaned  the  exhibit  about  50  pounds  of 
beeswax,  a  portion  of  which  was  shown 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  front  honey-stand. 

In  the  back  end  of  the  rear,  and  at 
the  front  end  of  the  front  honey-stands, 
were  two  pyramids  of  extracted  honey 
in  two,  one,  and  one-half  pound  and 
dime  Muth  honey  bottles,  which  I  loaned 
to  the  exhibit.  Some  of  the  honey  had 
candied  and  been  drained,  so  that  it 
looked  very  much  like  sugar.  Other 
portions  were  partially  liquid  and  par- 
tially candied,  much  of  it  looking  like 
very  fine  coral. 

In  the  front  end  of  the  case  were  some 
honey-Jumbles  that  were  made  in  1888, 
many  barrels  of  which  were  sold  in  flve 
and  ten  cent  lots  in  the  Apiarian  Build- 
ing at  the  Ohio  Centennial  at  Columbus, 
O.,  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  by  those  in 
charge  of  A.  I.  Root's  exhibit.  I  brought 
these  from  Columbus  at  the -close  of  the 
Centennial.  I  gave  several  a  taste  of 
them  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  they  said 
they  were  as  fresh  as  new  ones. 

Nearly  all  of  the  comb  honey  was  ex- 
hibited in  crates  with  glass  on  both 
sides,  holding  but  two  sections  each. 
The  extracted,  with  the  exception  of 
that  already  mentioned  as  being  In  Miiih 
bottles,  was  shown  in  a  large  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  of  glass  Jars,  with  either 
nickel  or  glass  tops,  and  holding  from 
one  ounce  to  one  gallon. 

All  of  the  shelves  on  which  the  dis- 
play was  made,  and  the  pyramids  built 
up  with,  were  of  glass. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  had  a  strong  colony 
of  Italian  bees  on  exhibition  In  a  nice 
glass  hive.  A  colony  of  bees  or  a  nu- 
cleus with  a  queen  will  attract  more  at- 
tention than  any  or  all  other  things  in 
an  apiarian  exhibit,  especially  if  there 
is  a  bee-keeper  to  talk  to  visitors  about 
them. 

There  were  16  exhibitors  from  Ohio 
in  the  apiarian  department,  and  8 
awards  were  made  on  their  exhibits,  so 
far  as  heard  from.  I  believe  I  have 
named  them  all,  except  that  I  received 
an  award  for  **  display  of  honey  In  mark- 
etable shape."  A.  B.  MAeoN. 


^W I  would  advise  all  who  receive 
queens  that  do  not  seem  as  prolific  as  they 
would  desire,  to  rear  queens  from  them 
immediately,  or  as  soon  as  any  of  their 
brood  is  old  enough  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  way  the  buyer  gets  a  fair  return  for 
his  money,  even  if  the  queen  bought  does 
not  prove  to  be  all  that  he  expected   or 


desired. — Doolittle. 
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CONDUCrED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
BBBYIL.LE,  Texas. 

A  Touch  of  Northern  Weather. 


Whew  I  my!  what  a  blizzard  struck 
us  this  morning — Jan.  24th.  The  mer- 
cury fell  from  TCP  down  to  2(P  in  a  few 
hours.  The  gardens  are  ruined.  Peaches 
on  the  trees  as  large  as  small  marbles, 
iind  mulberry  trees  leaved  out  In  full 
with  a  load  of  berries — all  killed  as  dead 
as  can  be.  We  fear  that  orange  trees 
are  injured,  as  this  is  the  coldest  it  has 
been  since  1865,  so  say  those  that  have 
been  here  since  that  time.  Ice  is  an 
inch  thick.  Our  hydrant  froze  tight, 
and  we  could  not  get  any  water  until  we 
warmed  it  up. 

We  were  not  expecting  such  a  change, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  it.  We  had 
just  been  planting  out  an  orchard  of 
oranges  and  figs  the  evening  before  the 
blizzard  came,  and  ail  worked  until 
flight;  and  the  next  morning  the  con- 
trast was  so  great  that  we  could  scarcely 
bear  to  go  out-of-doors  a  minute.  All 
the  family  concluded  to  huddle  around 
the  one  fire-place,  and  the  boys  take  It 
by  turns  to  build  fires.  We  were  cook- 
ing on  the  fire-place,  in  sure-enough 
<;amp  fashion,  and  we  were  going  to  eat 
only  potatoes,  milk,  butter  and  '  honey, 
as  it  was  too  cold  to  go  to  the  kitchen, 
when  lo,  and  behold  !  Just  as  we  were 
gathering  around  the  frugal  meal,  up 
came  a  bee-keeper  from  St.  Louis— Mr. 
Sigel  Brantigan.  And  weren't  we  in  a 
«x? 

Now,  friends,  I  don't  think  It  Is  fair  to 
run  right  up  on  a  person  without  warn- 
ing. We  would  always  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  postal  card  from  visitors  when 
they  expect  to  pay  us  a  visit;  but  Mr. 
Brantigan  enjoyed  it  all  the  same,  as  he 
was  used  to  camp  life  In  California.  He 
will  remain  with  us  a  week,  and  then 
pursue  his  Journey.  He  has  worked  for 
the  Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  and  other  firms,  and 
is  looking  up  a  situation  for  a  bee-hive 
factory. 

Later. — It  is  now  Jan.   25th,  and  it 


is  warmer — up  to  48°  again,  but  every- 
thing has  a  sure-enough  midwinter  ap- 
pearance, and  the  whole  country  Is 
thrown  back  at  least  a  month.  But  just 
in  advance  of  the  blizzard  came  a  ^ood 
rain,  and  with  fine  weather  vegetation 
will  soon  revive ;  but  it  does  look  as 
though  the  North  and  South  had 
swapped  places.         Jennie  Atchlky. 


The  Best  Hive  for  the  South. 


As  I  have  watched  the  bee-pampers  with 
eagerness  to  see  an  article  on  the  hive 
most  adapted  to  our  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  have  failed  to  see  any,  I  thought 
I  would  offer  a  few  Ideas  in  preference 
for  the  10-frame  Langstroth  hive. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  commenced 
bee-keeping,  I  selected  this  hive  ;  not 
that  I  was  competent  to  judge  the  su- 
perior qualities,  but  because  It  was  the 
most  common  in  use.  Since  that  time  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  hive 
most  suited  to  our  locality.  While  I  dif- 
fer from  some  of  our  best  bee-keepers, 
or  at  least  urge  a  slight  difference  at 
present,  as  I  have  not  had  a  thorough 
practical  experience  with  the  8-frame 
hive,  yet  I  can  hardly  help  being  a  little 
skeptical  as  to  its  being  the  best  hive 
for  our  locality. 

Situated  as  I  am,  where  our  honey- 
flow  is  so  gradual,  with  but  an  occasional 
suddbu  heavy  honey-flow,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  returns  with  our  slow 
flow  of  uectar,  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
the  most  powerful  colonies  that  we  can 
secure  the  season  through,  from  the 
blooming  of  the  elm  in  January  and 
February,  to  the  last  blooming  of  the 
cotton  and  aster  in  November ;  conse- 
quently, to  secure  this  larger  working 
force,  and  hold  it  so  long,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  larger  brood-nest,  either  by  a 
large  single  story,  or  tierlug-up  smaller 
ones,  which  means  too  much  unneces- 
sary work,  for  about  nine  frames  are  as 
much  as  a  good  queen  can  support,  and 
eight  frames  for  an  average  one. 

**Well,  why  not  use  the  8-frame  hive?" 
says  Bro.  Root  and  others  who  support 
the  8-frame  hive.  Not  wishing  to  wage 
war  with  Bro.  R.  nor  any  one  else,  bat 
to  give  my  ideas  of  the  hive  best  suited 
to  us,  I  will  say  that  our  pasturage  yields 
a  great  deal  of  pollen,  and  in  order  to 
have  storage  room  for  it  we  see  the 
necessity  for  the  extra  frame  or  two ; 
and  the  extra  frames  give  more  room  for 
bees  in  the  nest,  which  tends  to  keep 
down  the  swarming  fever.  This  in  it- 
self is  a  considerable  item. 

In  order  to  satisfy   mvsejf  in  regard 
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U)  the  bi?e,  I  purchased  several  small 
hhre?  last  season,  bat  it  being  a  very 
sorry  season,  the  results  proved  very 
onsaUsfactory.  I  expect  to  test  them 
Biore  thoroughly  the  coming  season,  and 
win  report  the  result. 

Now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  you  on  this  sub- 
ject I  mean  you  in  the  South  who 
have  pasturage  similar  to  ours. 

Deport,  Tex.  W.  H.  Whttb. 


Sometbinic  New  Discovered. 


I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  yoong  queens  do  not  lay  drone-eggs 
in  worker-cells  at  first,  and  then  turn 
out  aod  lay  0.  K.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  all  old  queens  lay  drones  in  worker- 
cells,  as  some  claim.  I  have  an  old 
breeder  that  stopped  laying  altogether 
last  fall,  and  I  kept  her  up  (or  her  col- 
ony) by  giving  brood  from  black  queens. 
Well,  after  the  bees  hatched  out  and 
C6W  pollen  began  coming  in,  I  noticed 
eggs  in  two  combs.  Later  on  I  discov- 
ered the  brood  was  all  drone.  I  mur- 
Ktired  out,  '*  Ton  have  laid  yourself  out, 
Old  Lady,  and  now  lay  all  drones." 

Bat  when  the  drones  began  to  hatch 
they  were  all  black,  so  ,1   ••  caught  on  " 
that  laying  workers  dld*^  the  work  with 
the  old  queen  with  thfTm,  as  her  drones 
vere  as  yellow  as  goVd,  and  I  knew  that 
would  not  do.    So  b'ere  is  a  plain  case 
vhere  laying  worfcers  are  present  while 
'jeyyet  have  iC^queen,  but  the  queen 
»a8  not  layinfany  at  all.      But  if  I  had 
cot  taken  Articular  notice  of    this,  I 
might  haV  concluded  the  old  breeder 
iaJd  all  ^ones  in  worker-cells.    But  the 
^^  ^  she  did  not  lay  any  at  all,  and 
^^^^^ers,  some  of  them,  laid  the  eggs. 
^fn  when  we  rear  a  queen  in  a  hive 
l^ias  been   queenless  some  time,  or 
't)duce  one    just   as   the   conditions 
/e  right  for  the  young  queens  to  be- 
ll to  lay,  the  laying  workers  also  be- 
Ime  ready  and  go  to  work  with  the 
ueen,  and  after  a  time  said  workers  die 
r  disappear,    and    the  queen   goes  on 
/ith  her  duty,  and   all  worker-eggs  in 
/orker-cells  is  the  result. 
But  while  the  laying  workers  were 
vith  her,  the  brood  was  partly  drones 
n  worker-cells.    Now,  this  is  not  always 
Lhe  case,  but  is  often  so.    I  say  that  if  a 
lueen  begins  to  lay  drones  in  worker- 
cells,  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  weakness,  and 
$be  never  quits  it,  and  soon  dies.    But, 
on  the   other    hand,  when    the  laying 
workers  cease,  the  queen  gets  full  con- 
trol, and  no  drones  in  worker-cells.     Do 
you  see  the  point?     I  know  this  to  be 


true,  as  I  have  tested  it  thoroughly  be- 
fore mentioning  it  in  print. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  will  criticise 
me  on  the  above,  but  when  you  test  this 
matter  as  I  have,  you  will  decide  with 
me. 

I  am  going  to  test  several  other  things 
that  I  have  **  caught  on  to,"  then  I  wH) 
give  you  all  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  want 
you  to  get  me  down  in  your  scrapbook, 
that  a  young  queen  that  lays  drone-eggs 
in  worker-cells  to  any  extent  never  gets 
over  it,  or  quits  it.  She's  **  no-good." 
Jbnnib  Atghuet. 


Another  Way  to  Catch  Skunks. 


Mbs.  Atchjlky: — I  notice  that  you 
want  a  way  to  catch  a  skunk,  so  here  Is 
the  best: 

Take  a  barrel,  and  make  fast  a  piece 
of  comb  on  the  side  well  down  to  the 
bottom.  Now  put  something  under  the 
front  edge  so  as  to  raise  the  barrel 
about  half  way  up,  and  put  a  wide  piece 
of  board  in  front  so  that  the  skunk  can 
get  in,  and  when  he  goes  to  get  the  bait 
he  turns  the  barrel  up. 

You  want  to  set  the  barrel  so  the 
comb  will  be  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
barrel  when  set. 

We  have  three  feet  of  snow  here  now 
— Jan.  8th.  Bees  are  put  in  about  Nov. 
15th,  and  put  out  about  April  1st.  They 
consume  about  9  to  12  pounds  while  in. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.         J.  McManus. 


Honey  Useil  in  Proiliicing  Bees. 

Query  009. —  How  much  honey  is  con- 
sumed in  producinir  &  given  number  or 
amount  (say  one  pound)  of  bees  ?— Ohio. 

I  don't  know.— E.  Fraxoe. 
I  don't  know. — C.  C.  Milleb. 
I  do  not  know. — J.  A.  Green. 
I  don't  know. — H.  D.  Cutting. 
I  don't  know. — J.  M.  Hambauoh. 
I  don't  know.— Wnx  M.  B^rnum. 
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I  don't  know.— Mrs.  J.  N.  Heateb. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing. — Eugene 
Secor. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing. — M. 
Mahin. 

I  wish  I  knew,  but  I  do  not. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

I  should  judge  about  20  pounds. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

That  is  closer  than  I  am  able  to  figure. 
— J  AS.  A.  "Stone. 

I  cannot  tell,  having  never  tested  it. — 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Were  I  to  answer,  it  would  be  a  guess, 
so  I  quote,  **  1  don't  know." — A.  J.  Cook. 

Not  having  experimented  "on  this 
line,"  I  will  say  *•  1  don't  know."— C.  H. 
Dibbern. 

I  do  not  know,  and  if  I  did  know,  I 
do  not  know  what  benefit  it  would  be  to 
know. — Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

A  good  question — and  it  is  a  question, 
too.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  an  arti- 
cle on  that  subject. — J.  H.  Larrabbe. 

We  would  like  to  know  it ;  honey  is 
not  the  only  food  used — nursing  bees 
want  pollen  and  water  also. — Dad  ant 

&SON. 

Who  can  tell  ?  I  can't,  for  one,  and 
doubt  If  any  one  can.  What  benefit 
would  it  be  to  learn  the  facts,  anyhow  ? 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

This  question  could  only  be  answered 
by  **  guess-work ;"  not  even  an  approxi- 
mate answer  could  be  given,  because 
there  are  too  many  **  depends." — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

It  would  be  hard  telling.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  60  pounds  of  honey 
to  carry  a  colony  of  bees  through  the 
year,  but  considerable  of  this  is  con- 
sumed when  there  is  no  brood  in  the 
hive. — G.  M.  DooLiTTLE. 

I  guess  it  takes  over  a  pound  of  honey 
and  beebread  together  to  make  a  pound 
of  bees.  I  have  thought  it  took  a  sheet 
or  comb  filled  with  honey  and  bee-bread 
to  fill  the  same  with  brood.  In  cool 
weather,  more  honey  is  used  than  in 
warm. — P.  H.  Elwood. 

I  have  never  experimented  in  this  line 
to  determine  the  exact  amount,  but  I 
know  from  a  long  experience  that  where 
a  large  amount  of  brood  is  being  reared 
in  early  spring,  before  honey  can  be 
gathered,  that  the  hives  decrease  in 
weight  very  fast.— S.  I.  Freeborn. 

There  is  no  way  to  find  out  a  matter 
of  that  kind.  Some  person,  or  persons, 
have  made  some  effort  to  approximate, 
by  feeding  bees  artificially.      But  like 


the  attempt  to  find  out  how  much  hone 
it  takes  to  produce  a  pound  of  beesw* 
by  feeding,  no  reliable  conclusion  hi 
been  reached.  At  best,  it  is  an  unsaUi 
factory  guess,  and  is  likely  to  stay  i 
the  middle  of  a  doubtful  bad  fix.— O.  V 
Demareb* 

This  is  something  I  have  often  thougl 
about,  but  never  knew  how  to  get  a 
But  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  I  h&^ 
thought  as  the  bee  is  reared  upon  horn 
that  it  must  surely  take  as  much  as  h 
weight 
but' 
keepers 


Ripening  Honuy— Where  to  Keep  It. 

WrUUn  for  th^Simarioan  Bee  J<mmal 
BY   0.    w\  DAYTON. 


On  page  663  of  the^'^^E  Journal  for 
1893,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  RobClns  says  that  on 
pages  470  and  496,  InSny  article,  I 
**  miss  the  mark  "  as  to  the  ^proper  care 
of  honey,  and  that  I  **seenK  to  think 
that  honey  should  be  left  on,  hr  in  the 
hive,  in  order  to  become  best  jripened 

and    flavored In   the    case  ^of  the 

honey  that  soured,  the  error  was  not  in 
extracting  when  one-third  sealed,  bHt  in 
the  after  treatment." 

By  some  study  of  the  above-men tiohed 
articles,  it  will   be    seen  that  Mr.  Bob- 
bins favors  an  artificial  plan  of  ripenin)!?, 
while  our  intention  was  to  wait  until 
the  honey  was  entirely  ripe  before  ex^ 
tracting,  thus  making  the  bees  do  allj 
the  labor.     But    the    trouble  was  inti-) 
mated  in   my  first  article — we  did  iwi  | 
wait  Uyiig  enough.     That  is  where  they 
all  '*  miss  the  mark." 

That  one-half  of  the  honey  was  ripe  * 
enough  to  remain  sweet  when  sealed 
up  in  screw-cap  cans,  shows  that  our 
method  was  good  where  it  was  well  fol- 
lowed. The  artificial  way  of  ripening  is 
good,  but  if  we  had  been  ripening  all 
the  honey  artificially  in  pans  or  stone- 
jars,  we  might  then  have  extracted  when  \ 
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H  was  too  *' green."  .Then,  again,  we 
Dighl  have  been  a  little  short  of  Jars, 
aod  emptied  it  out  too  soon  in  order  to 
receive  a  new  filling.  Some  who  ripen 
honey  thus  artifically  adopt  some  special 
leogth  of  time  for  its  exposure,  and 
there  comes  some  weather  when  evapor- 
ation is  slow,  but  unnoticed  by  the 
senses.  It  turns  a  little  cooler,  the 
honey  appears  to  be  as  thick  as  some 
that  was  canned  up  on  a  hot  day  pre- 
viously,  and  again  the  mark  Is  missed. 

The  '*spec"  of  difference  lies  in 
whether  we  shall  allow  the  bees  to  do 
their  work  alone,  or  we  are  to  turn 
h  and  assist  them.  One  is  a  ques- 
tion of  hives,  combs  and  bees  ;  the  other, 
buildings,  vessels,  and  time  of  the  api- 
arist. We  may  have  plenty  of  bees, 
combs,  etc,  and  still  not  be  able  to  fore- 
go the  expense  of  constructing  buildings 
or  the  purchase  of  ripening  facilities. 
Id  Illinois  a  building  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  in  California  an  equally 
expensive  platform  in  order  to  keep  the 
honey  from  ants.  In  Iowa,  my  former 
location,  ripening-pans  might  be  used 
without  danger.  Here,  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, ants  will  find  it,  and  by  an  hour's 
time,  they  will  move  into  it  by  platoons. 
Iq  fact,  the  California  apiarist's  mind  is 
pretty  thoroughly  taken  up  with  ants, 
spiders,  gnats,  dust,  weeds,  brush,  rocks, 
stiogg,  melting,  heat  and  dilapidated 
hives  and  frames,  and  freight  bills,  and 
Uhis  honey-house  is  as  good  as  a  cloth 
tent  without  a  floor,  he  feels  blessed. 

When  the  Eastern  bee-man  comes  here 
&Dd  looks  at  ah  apiary  he  invariably 
«y8,  "How  soon  1  would  construct 
hl?es  of  planed  lumber  and  paint  them, 
haild  a  honey-house,  grub  out  the  brush, 
»Qd  introduce  order."  One  or  two  trips 
to  a  rocky  canyon  shakes  this  superflu- 
oas energy  out  of  him.  -He  may  jostle 
along  a  bit,  as  a  second  effort,  but  he 
^oon  settles  down  into  the  smoothly 
vorn  rut  pursued  by  the  majority.  He 
avoids  everything  but  the  absolutely 
i^essaries,  and  leaves  the  labor  as 
^uch  to  the  bees  as  possible,  and  trans- 
fers the  honey  from  the  combs  into  the 
receptacles  in  which  it  is  to  remain  by 
^hf)  easiest  i^nd  quickest  possible  plan. 

intis  extracted  before  sealed  it  is  to 
save  labor  of  uncapping.  This  country 
^3  far  ahead  of  the  East  for  ripening 
honey  artificially — being  rainless  and 
hot  all  through  the  summer  season. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  saw,  the  past 
^^<^n,  in  a  single  apiary  where  evapor- 
^ing  facilities  were  in  use,  several  tons 
of  honey  which  had  the  tart  of  unripe- 
ness. It  was  at  the  apiary,  in  the  shade 
^' A  tree.    It  needed  a  little  hauling  in 


the  sun  to  make  it  foam.  More  of  the 
same  sort  was  added  to  the  pile  ;  sealed, 
boxed,  stamped,  ready  for  shipment. 
Called,  **  extra  fine." 

Some  bee-keepers  get  so  well  up  in  the 
art  of  extracting  before  sealing,  that 
they  begin  to  shirk  the  ripening  in  a 
corresponding  measure.  The  practice 
of  one  seems  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other,  and  while  they  are  so  in  haste 
after  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
never  looking  back  at  their  wake  of  dis- 
satisfied consumers,  we  almost  wonder 
that  they  do  not  contrive  some  plan  to 
snatch  the  nectar  from  the  blossoms  be- 
fore the  bees. 

Mr.  Robbins  quotes  rightly  in  that  I 
**  think  comb  honey  should  remain  on 
the  hives  long  enough  to  become  travel- 
stained."  That  is  not  expressing  any 
particular  liking  for  the  stain.  I  be- 
lieve travel-stain  is  nothing  less  than 
propolis  and  dirt.  For  combs  to  become 
travel-stained  requires  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  During  this  time  it  is 
covered  with  bees,  which  keeps  it  warm 
and  dry,  and  in  a  ripening  condition. 
The  honey  departs  from  a  raw,  watery 
consistency.  How  much  stain  there  is 
upon  it  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  is 
situated  from  the  entrance.  The  nearer 
the  entrance  the  more  stain,  the  same  as 
a  carpet  in  a  room  is  worn  most  nearest 
the  door,  yet  it  may  be  just  as  warm 
and  pleasant  back  in  some  corner  where 
feet  seldom  go.  So  with  combs  of  honey, 
which  may  be  situated  as  to  receive  lit- 
tle travel-stain,  and  still  receive  a  bene- 
fit from  the  warmth  of  the  bees.  The 
greatest  warmth  is  high  up  in  the  hive — 
the  most  travel-stain,  low  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef  which  was 
hung  up  until  it  began  to  smell  before 
being  ready  to  eat,  there  is  misapplica- 
tion, i  The  meat  was  simply  spoiled.  If 
we  wish  to  spoil  honey,  hang  it  in  the 
damp  cellar.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
honey  harvest  the  bees  continue  to  oc- 
cupy and  protect  the  whole  hive  space, 
which  may  include  two  supers  of  sections 
or  an  extracting  story.  Pull  the  lid  off 
the  top,  and  we  find  bees  at  our  fingers' 
ends. 

About  the  first  of  September,  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  or  Colorado,  the  brood 
diminishes,  the  bees  gather  into  clusters 
lower  in  the  hives,  and  on  cool  mornings 
we  find  the  upper  combs  being  deserted. 
Honey  should  be  removed  before  the  bees 
desert  it,  as  outside  the  clusters  the  con- 
dition is  the  same  as  in  the  cellar.  The 
clusters  of  bees  are  warm.  The  sur- 
rounding air  and  combs  are  cold,  and 
the  condensation  of  moisture  and  sweat- 
ing is  the  result.   The  honey  upon  which 
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the  moisture  rests  will  be  spoiled,  and 
the  wood  mildewed. 

In  Iowa  I  used  to  pack  the  bees  for 
winter  before  this  time  came,  and  the 
extra  combs  of  honey  were  stored  in  the 
honey-room,  and  as  I  scraped  the  honey 
down  to  the  septum  with  a  pocket-knife 
all  through  the  winter,  I  often  wished 
my  marketable  honey  tasted  like  that. 

In  everhauling  the  hives  in  early 
spring,  and  where  there  were  10  or  12 
combs  in  the  hive  with  the  bees  clustered 
on  three  or  four,  on  tasting  the  honey  in 
the  comb  far  from  the  bees,  it  was 
watery  and  rancid,  or  flavorless.  Fol- 
lowing up  each  comb  successively,  they 
were  found  alike  until  that  within  the 
cluster  was  reached,  and  found  to  still 
retain  its  original  rich,  oily  flavor. 

In  colonied  afflicted  with  diarrhea  it 
was  watery,  and  rancid  even  inside  the 
cluster^  so  we  are  led  up  pretty  close  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  keeping  of  honey  In  the  condition 
afforded  by  the  bees  would  be  compared 
to  hanging  the  meat  in  the  ^ moke-house 
with  a  smoldering  cob-flre  underneath. 
There  is  a  need  of  Judgment  throughout 
the  affair,  as  it  may  be  as  easily  over- 
done as  underdone,  Colorado  and  Califor- 
nia not  excepted. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 


Msg  Bees  to  Bnilil  Straiglit  Ms. 

WriUenJor  the  Amariean  Bee  Journal 
BY  C.   E.   MEAD. 


Jn  reply  to  F.  M.  L.,  of  Langlols, 
Oreg.,  who  asked  a  question  on  page 
716  of  the  Amebioan  Bee  Joubnal  for 
1898,  I  would  say  that  I  have  had 
to  fix  hives  for  others,  and  a  very 
little  for  myself,  that  were  in  the  same 
condition  his  were.  The  first  thing 
necessary  to  have  the  bees  build  the 
combs  accurately  in  the  frames,  is  to 
have  them  spaced  accurately  from  cen- 
ter to  center — not  over  l}i  inches,  or 
less  than  1%.  If  the  queen  is  a  young 
one,  1%  will  do.  If  the  frames  are  too 
far  apart,  or  too  near  together,  the  bees 
cannot  follow  the  frames,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  build  crosswise.  As  the  combs 
would  be  too  thick  or  too  thin  to  be 
utilized  for  brood-combs,  it  is  best  to  use 
a  guide  of  foundation  or  wax. 

To  put  on  a  wax  guide,  take  two 
pieces  of  board  the  exact  length  of  the 
inside  of  the  brood-frame,  and  1X16 
inch  less  in  thickness  than  K  the  width 
of  the  top-bar,  and  2}i  inches  wide. 
Nail  the  edges  of  these  together  so  they 


will  lap  H  inch,  which  will  leave  2 
inches  outside  of  the  lap.  Now  soak 
them  in  warm  water.  Have  some  melted 
beeswax  ready,  wipe  all  the  adhering 
water  from  the  sticks,  place  these  boards 
inside  of  the  frame — one  under,  and  the 
other  against  the  top-bar ;  hold  the  2- 
inch  part  parallel  with  the  end-bars, 
one  end  of  it  slightly  raised.  Now  pour 
a  spoonful  of  wax  on  the  board  at  the 
highest  end,  and  have  it  deepest  next  to 
the  top-bar.  It  will  stick  to  the  dry  top- 
bar,  and  not  to  the  wet  form.  It  will 
make  an  edge  of  wax  from  H  to  IK 
inches  wide.  A  few  trials  will  enable 
you  to  do  this  as  fast  as  you  can  dip  the 
wax.  You  can  make  three  of  these,  and 
keep  two  soaking  if  you  have  much  of  it 
to  do.  Any  adhering  wax  must  be 
scraped  off.  Foundation  guides  fast- 
ened to  the  top-bars  answer  as  well,  and 
no  better. 

Now  place  the  frames  in  the  hive,  and 
space  them  accurately.  Take  two  thin 
pieces  of  wood  the  exact  length  of  the 
inside  of  the  hive  crosswise  of  the 
frames,  and  put  a  little  glue  on  each 
frame,  near  the  ends  and  straight  across. 
Now  lay  on  the  sticks,  and  let  the  glue 
harden.  Turn  the  hive  over  and  paste 
or  glue  a  strip  of  manilla  paper  on  the 
bottom  of  the  frames,  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  hive.  Now  your  frames  will  stay 
in  position  after  your  bees  are  hived. 
See  that  the  hive  is  perfectly  level  cross- 
wise of  the  frames,  and  raise  the  back 
end  the  width  of  a  brick,  and  if  vour 
queen  is  any  good,  your  combs  will  be 
all  right. 

Drum  up  as  directed  on  page  716  of 
the  Bee  Joubnal  for  Dec.  7,  1893, 
and  place  them  on  the  stand  where  the 
old  hive  stood.  Smoke  the  bees  from 
the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  cut  the  combs 
off  with  a  long  knife  or  saw.  Slide  a 
board  over  the  top  of  the  hive.  Invert 
the  hive,  and  lift  it  off  of  the  frames 
and  combs.  Take  it  where  the  bees  will 
not  try  to  rob,  and  transfer  according  to 
directions  in  any  good  book  on  bees.       ' 

Brush  any  bees  that  are  in  the  old 
hive  in  with  the  drummed-up  bees. 
Scrape  all  wax  and  propolis  off  the  In- 
side of  the  old  hive,  and  as  fast  as  the 
combs  are  transferred  put  them  into  the 
old  hive.  Any  bees  that  are  among  the 
combs  and  in  the  way  may  be  brushed 
down  into  the  transferred  combs. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  queen  at 
all  times.  If  found  in  the  combs,  put 
her  with  the  drummed  bees.  After  the 
combs  are  all  transferred,  place  on  the 
old  stand  and  hive  the  drummed  bees  in 
the  transferred  combs.  Do  not  transfer 
until  the  bees  are  strong  enough  to  keep 
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the  brood  from  chilUog,  and  honey 
eDOugh  is  coming  in  so  there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  robbing. 

If  the  bees  do  not  fill  the  hive,  pat  in 
t  dirlslon-board  to  confine  the  bees  and 
best  to  the  brood-combs. 

Mo?e  the  other  hives  away  from  the 
ooetobe  transferred.  Italian  bees  or 
hybrids  will  take  care  of  moths. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


M  FinmilationfflrOsein  Sections. 

RoMitg  of  MrperimenU  at  the  Michigan^ Apiary. 
BT  B.   L,   TAYI.OR,   APIARIST. 


Ever  since  I  first  began  to  use  it  ex-« 
tenstvely,  now  fifteen  years  ago,  comb 
(oandatlon  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
DDcb  interest  and  thought.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  much  interest  is  taken 
in  ibe  best  methods  of  extracting  the 
vaz  from  old  combs,  and  in  machines 
that  will  make  the  thinnest  foundation, 
but  that  little  care  has  been  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  ma- 
Dipalating  wax  to  be  used  in  making 
foQDdation  so  as  to  secure  the  readiest 
acceptance  and  the  most  thorough  ma- 
nlpolation  on  the  part  of  the  bees ;  and 
that  to  the  Interrogatory — Does  the  thin- 
oess  of  foundation  bear  any  relation  to 
the  thinness  of  the  septum  of  the 
comb  made  from  it? — I  have  heard 
hardly  an  inquiring  answer  ;  neverthe- 
less I  have  all  along  felt  a  great  interest 
oa  these  points  which  experiments  con- 
ducted in  a  small  way  had  served  greatly 
to  increase,  so  it  was  but  natural  that 
^hen  I  found  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  coQld  afford  to  do  It  somewhat  exten- 
sively, I  became  interested  In  the  forma- 
t^'oD  of  plans  calculated  to  bring  out,  if 
pc^ible,  the  truth  on  these  and  kindred 
points. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  procure  a 
conveniently  large  variety  of  founda- 
tions made  for  use  in  sections  by  procur- 
iof  from  several  makers  samples  of  each 
kind  made,  and  comparing  them  by  put- 
ting them  into  cases  alternately  with  no 
separators,  and  giving  them  as  thus  ar- 
ranged to  the  bees -to  work  out  and  fill. 
I*  was  thooght  that  results  might  be 
obttined  in  two  ways :  First,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  sorts 
that  were  most  acceptable  to  the  bees 
voold  be  drawn  out  first  and  most  rap- 
idly, and  consequently  when  capped 
▼OQld  contain  the  most  honey,  and  that 
ibe  preference  of  the  bees  could  easily 
be  detected  by  weighing  the  finished  sec- 
tot  ;  secondly,  by  measuring  the  thick- 


ness of  the  bases  of  the  cells  of  the  comb 
produced,  it  seemed  clear  that  if  any 
sort  were  to  any  considerable  extent 
better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  the 
others,  that  fact  would  be  clearly  re- 
vealed. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  latter  case  I 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  see  that  the 
plan  pursued  could  have  been  improved, 
but  in  the  former  case  there  is  some  de- 
gree of  disappointment,  from  the  fact 
that  it  gradually  became  evident  that 
the  plan  pursued  was  defective  so  far  as 
the  purpose  sought  was  concertied  in  at 
least  two  particulars,  viz.,  in  attempting 
to  compare  too  many  kinds  at  once  in 
one  and  the  same  case,  for  it  is  evident 
if  three  sections  containing  foundation 
equally  good  were  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  trio  was  flanked  on  either  side 
by  sections  with  inferior  foundation,  the 
two  exterior  ones  of  the  trio  would  de- 
rive an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
Inferior  ones  which  the  central  one  con- 
taining equally  good  foundation  would 
be  deprived  of,  and  then  sections  of  the 
usual  width,  seven  to  the  foot,  were 
employed  In  the  experiment  which  It  be- 
came evident  in  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  were  too  wide  to  yield  to  the 
full  the  natural  effect  of  difference  in 
the  foundation,  for  I  saw  in  several 
cases  that  the  bees  worked  out  some 
kinds  of  foundation  sooner  and  more 
rapidly  than  others  at  first,  but  when 
these  reached  about  the  thickness  re- 
quired for  brood  they  were  delayed  to 
some  extent,  and  more  force  was  put  on 
the  kinds  that  lagged,  to  bring  them  up, 
so  that  in  this  way  the  results  sought 
which  would  perhaps  be  abundantly  re- 
vealed by  the  use  of  thinner  sections 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  concealed. 

The  remedy  which  should  be  applied 
in  further  experiments  of  this  character 
seems  to  me  to  be  evident;  each  sort  of 
foundation  which  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  compare  with  others,  should  be  com- 
pared with  each  of  them  separately, 
and  the  sections  should  be  so  thin  that 
the  usual  thickness  of  comb  desired  by 
the  bees  would  a  little  more  than  fill  the 
section's  proportionate  amount  of  space. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  in  publish- 
ing the  results  of  these  experiments  I 
should  give  the  names  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  different  foundations  used. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  Is  to  ob- 
tain for  the  use  of  bee-keepers  generally 
as  much  new  and  valuable  knowledge 
with  regard  to  their  tools  and  business 
as  possible,  and  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
particular  experiments  of  which  I  now 
write  the  value  of  the  results  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
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names  of  the  makers  of  the  several  vari- 
eties of  foundation  used,  and  I  believe  I 
should  be  doing  Injustice  to  any  maker 
of  foundation  to  suppose  that  he  desired 
his  name  withheld,  for  are  we  not  bound 
to  believe  that  each  one  desires  and  is 
endeavoring  to  make,  foundation  that 
shall  yield  the  greatest  possible  profit  to 
the  user,  and  that  if  he  falls  in  any 
respect  he  desires  to  know  it,  that  he 
may  apply  the  remedy  ?  So  I  think  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  all  the 
knowledgQ  I  possess  in  the  matter.  Not 
that  I  think  there  is  anything  so  far 
that  can  very  injuriously  affect  any 
manufacturer,  but  I  hope  there  is  what 
may  prove  an  entering  wedge  to  make 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  domain  of  the- 
ory, and  an  entrance  to  the  domain  of 
fact  in  this  matter  of  foundation,  and 
lead  to  an  effort  to  make  it  to  please  the 
mandibles  of  the  bee  Instead  of  the  eye 
of  the  purchaser.  There  may  be  some- 
thing to  learn  yet  about  the  manipula- 
tion of  wax  as  well  as  about  the  peculi- 
arities of  foundation  machines. 

In  the  experiments  now  under  consid- 
eration eight  varieties  of  foundation 
were  employed,  of    which,  the  sources 


ta)  were  cut  out  and  sent  away  for  the 
measurements  hereinafter  explained. 

The  foundation  was  cut  to  the  same 
size,  8^x8^  inches,  and  after  beinpr 
fastened  in  sections  werd  placed  in  Hed- 
don  cases  alternately,  as  already  stated, 
so  that  each  kind  appeared  seven  times 
in  each  pair  of  cases.  In  all,  eight  cases 
were  thus  prepared,  but  misfortune  at- 
tended them  in  other  ways  than  indicated 
in  the  foregoing ;  some  were  not  well 
filled,  two  contained  more  bee-bread 
than  I  ever  found,  I  think,  in  any  other 
two  cases,  and  there  was  only  one  pair 
that  was  filled  to  my  entire  satisfaction, 
so  that  the  material  that  could  be  fairly 
used  for  comparison  by  weighing  was 
comparatively  meagre,  and  consisted  of 
five  of  each  sort  from  the  two  cases  that 
were  well  filled,  four  of  each  from  two 
other  cases,  and  three  of  each  from  still 
another  pair.  The  cases  were  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  giving  an  opportu- 
nity of  selecting  well  filled  sections  of 
each  sort  from  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  cases,  and  the  sections  com- 
pared were  so  selected.  The  following 
figures  give  the  results  in  pounds  and 
ounces : 


5  each  sort 4-13.5 

4     »»       "    3-13.6 

3      •.       "   2-14 


B 

4-11.5 
3-12.5 
5J-14.5 


C 

4-13.5 
3-13.6 
2-14.5 


5 

3-15 

2-15.5 


B 

4-15 
3-15 
2-15 


F 

4-15.5 

4 
3-00.5 


4-14.5 
3-15.5 
2-15.5 


4-15 

3-15.5 

2-15.5 


Total 11-9         11-6.5       11-11.5     11-14.5    11-13      12 


11-13.5       11-14 


and  other  distinguishing  peculiarities 
are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

A     Dadant's  Thin.  Sheets  12x4  in.,  15  to  H 

ib.— 10  ft.  to  the  lb. 
B    Dadant*s  Bztra  Thin,  Sheets  12x4.,  18  to 

Hlb —12  ft.  to  the  lb. 
C    Van  DeuBen's  Flat  Bottom  [procured  of  A. 

I.  Root],  Sheets  \6%x3U  In.,  16  to  %  lb.— 

13^  feet  to  the  lb. 
D    Root's  Thin,  Sheets  16Hx3X  In.,  12  to  H 

lb.— 10.31  ft.  to  the  lb. 
S    Root's  Extra  Thin,  Sheets  16^x3!^  in.,  14 

to  H  lb.— 12.03  ft.  to  the  lb. 
F   Foundation-  made  on  Given  Press,  Sheets 

15x3  13-16  in.,  123li  to  %  lb.— 10.09  ft.  to 

the  lb. 
G    Foundation  made  on  Given  Press,  Sheets 

15x3  13-16  In.,  12  to  H  lb.-9.37  ft.  to  the  lb. 
H    Foundation  three  years  old,  made  on  Giv- 
en Press,  about  9  feet  to  the  pound. 

Each  variety  of  the  foundation  was 
designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  as 
indicated,  and  were  used  for  marking 
the  sections  to  indicate  the  sort  of  foun- 
dation each  contained,  and  also  as  labels 
to  distinguish  the  septa  of  combs  made 
from  the  foundation  when  they  (the  sep- 


This  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  I 
have  been  aiming  at,  as  well  as  the 
course  with  the  modifications  already 
suggested,  which  I  think  should  be  pur- 
sued in  making  further  investigations  in 
this  line.  Of  course  it  would  be  rash  to 
claim  any  very  definite  result  from  the 
experiment  so  far,  but  the  totals  here 
given  will  be  found  very  interesting 
matter  for  comparison  with  the  weights 
and  measurements  given  further  on, 
which  were  procured  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  evolving  something  that  would 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  general 
problem  under  consideration. 

I  suppose  it  would  not  be  denied  by 
any  one,  that  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
wax  contained  in  comb  honey  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  take  the  amount  of 
wax  contained  in  natural  comb  when 
used  as  the  receptacle  of  honey  as  the 
standard  of  perfection.  How  near  does 
comb  produced  from  foundation  pre- 
pared for  use  in  sections  approach  that 
standard  ?  And  do  combs  produced 
from  all  sorts  of  such  foundation  ap- 
proach equally  nefuT^^^iat  standard? 
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It  wM  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  be- 
gfnning,  if  possible,  at  answering  these 
&Dd  similar  questions  that  I  undertook 
the  experiment  with  section  foundation. 
It  first  occurred  to  me  that  samples  of 
honey  made  from  natural  comb  might 
be  submitted  separately  to  several  care- 
.'q1  lDdI?iduals,  experienced  in  the  pro- 
ductloo  of  honey,  for  comparative  tests, 
with  the  hope  that  the  reports  of  such 
teits  would  give  the  light  sought.  With 
iurther  thought,  that  hope  gradually 
grew  dimmer,  until  the  committee  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  con- 
gestion to  whom  the  septa  cut  from 
c&fflb  made  from  the  several  foundations 
vere  submitted  for  comparison  with  a 
view  to  a  report,  gave  the  matter  up  in 
despair,  when  it  went  out  altogether. 
(Ooncluded  next  week.) 


uaipi 
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(Oonttnued  from  page  162.) 
Next  came  an  essay  by  Mr.  James 
Heddon,  entitled 

Ihe  Future  of  Bee-Eeepingr. 

I  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year,  and 
^hig  well  aware  that  financial  success 
^a  any  honorable  calling  does  a  full 
>b&re  in  promoting  happiness,  I  will  en- 
lieaTortodo  what  little  I  can  to  add 
Pliancy  to  the  -torch  of  apicultural 
rarniDg.  As  in  the  past,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
^th,  and  that,  too,  with  gloves  off, 
*bolIy  regardless  of  how  such  con-, 
^tred  truths  may  affect  interest  or  rep- 
utation, letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
day. 

I  bope  you  do  not  imagine  that  I  can 
^oret^  th%f uture  of  our  loved  pursuit, 
tod  as  we  all  know  such  can  only  be 
23«9ed  at,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
'^y  SQch  facts  as  I  think  materially 
^d  Qs  all  in  Queasing  what  the  future  of 
^^  pursuit  is  to  be,  guiding  us  in  trim- 
siiof  oor  sails  accordingly. 


I  believe  that  intelligent  bee-keepers 
have  finally  abandoned  the  theory  that 
our  product,  in  any  form,  may  become  a 
staple.  As  very  much  of  the  future 
of  bee-keeping  hinges  upon  this  point, 
some  15  years  ago  some  of  our  friends 
who  had  various  apicultural  commodi- 
ties for  sale  (none  of  which  were  honey), 
seemingly  inveigled  themselves  into  the 
pleasant  belief  that  our  product  would 
very  soon  become  a  stapla  commodity, 
and  apropos  to  the  foregoing  endeavored 
to  instill  the  same  erroneous  opinion  Into 
the  minds  of  other  bee-keepers. 

I  believe  it  to  be  fatal  to  success  in 
any  business,  to  harbor  accommodation 
theories  in  the  place  of  cold,  solid  facts. 
I  want  to  know  the  truth  about  commer' 
cial  things,  at  least,  and  then  if  those 
truths  do  not  "set  me  free,"  they  cer- 
tainly will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  set 
me  on  my  feet.  The  opinion  of  a  man 
who  believes,  or  thinks  he  believes, 
something  because  he  wants  to,  is  of  no 
value  whatever. 

But  I  presume  I  am  knocking  at  a 
man  of  straw,  for  I  doubt  if  any  of  you 
fancy  that  honey  is  to  become  a  staple.  ■ 
With  this  belief  in  view,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  character 
of  our  product  as  a  luxury — a  fancy  arti- 
cle. To  this  end  we  should  take  the 
utmost  pains  in  grading  our  honey, 
keeping  the  different  varieties  separate, 
and  with  all  of  them  we  should  see  to  it 
that  the  honey  is  thoroughly  ripened  be- 
fore removed  from  the  hive,  and  if  ^- 
tracted,  carefully  strained  from  all  sedi- 
ment, and  put  up  in  attractive  packages. 
If  in  the  comb,  there  is  still  greater  need 
of  attractiveness  In  appearance,  as  well 
as  taste.  The  sections  should  be  neat 
and  clean,  the  honey  completely  capped, 
put  up  in  handsome  little  crates  wholly 
free  from  leakage,  and  shipped  in  such 
way  as  to  remain  so,  clear  to  the  end  of 
the  deal,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Now  lastly,  but  not  leastly,  in  fact 
mostly^  we  as  bee-keepers  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  our  fancy  product  in  all  that  which 
passeth  show.  1  now  have  reference  to 
that  nonsensical  suspicion  abroad  among 
consumers,  that  our  product  is  adulter- 
ated. Many  consumers  did  suppose  that 
honey  from  the  hands  of  packers  occu- 
pying secluded  basements  in  large  cities, 
was  adulterated.  United  States  Chemist 
Wiley  told  them  so  in  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  country,  and  they  believed 
it  after  they  had  read  what  Prof.  Wiley 
had  said,  and  that  hurt  honey-producers 
materially.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Wiley's 
pleasantries  were  more  or  1^ 
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damage  was  the  same,  for  it  is  a  com- 
mercial condition,  and  not  a  moral 
theory  which  I  have  been  invited  to  dis- 
cuss. 

In  these  pleasantries  the  Professor 
demonstrated  to  us  how  much  he  could 
hurt  our  business,  and  how  little  he 
knew,  after  making  his  chemical  tests, 
whether  honey  was  adulterated  or  not, 
as  is  proven  by  reports  of  honey  put  up 
by  Chas.  P.  Muth.  Mr.  Wiley  earned 
and  received  the  bitter  oppi*obrium  of 
American  bee-keepers,  and  yet  it  has 
been  left  for  certain  bee-keepers  and 
supply  dealers  to  extend  this  nonsensical 
cry  to  an  extent  which,  if  not  stopped 
immediately,  will  damage  us  to  an 
amount  which  will  almost  exonerate  Mr. 
Wiley  in  his  pleasantries. 

The  Bee-Keepers*  Union  was  organized 
for  defense  of  bee-keepers,  and  it  did  its 
work  nobly,  but  last  year  a  few  believed 
it  to  be  best  that  the  Union  should  at- 
tack its  own  members,  with  the  cry  of 
*'  adulteration.'*  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  any  bee-keeper  with  any  foresight, 
could  readily  perceive  that  in  no  case 
could  the  Union,  nor  any  other  organi- 
zation, or  any  person  do  ought  but  make 
trouble  and  expense,  at  the  same  time 
damaging  the  interest  of  honey-pro- 
ducers to  the  exact  extent  of  their  work. 
I  believe  the  above  would  be  true  even 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  honey-producers 
were  adulterating  honey.  If  it  were  a 
fact,  it  would  be  one  which  we  couldn't 
afford  to  have  heralded  to  the  public, 
as  would  result  from  public  prosecution. 
If  my  neighbor  bee-keeper  is  adulterat- 
ing honey,  he  will  very  likely  injure 
himself  far  more  than  me,  for  nothing 
does  so  much  good,  nor  aids  him  so  much 
in  his  business,  as  to  always  place  upon 
the  market  a  flrst-class  article.  The 
converse  of  this  proposition  Is  true.  Now 
if  my  neighbor's  adulterated  article 
doesn't  injure  his  trade,  it  will  not  in- 
jure mine,  only  to  the  extent  that  his 
work  increases  the  supply,  and  I  haven't 
heard  any  bee-keeper,  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  Union  or  not,  endeavoring 
to  prevent  increase  of  supply,  by  object- 
ing to  the  encouragement  of  persons  to 
go  into  the  **  bee-business." 

I  am  not  afraid  of  my  pursuit  being 
injured  by  the  practice  of  any  individual 
member,  said  practice  damaging  the  in- 
dividual first  and  most.  But  waiving 
this  part  of  the  argument,  all  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  claimed,  or  that  can 
be  conceived,  is  nothing  as  compared  to 
that  produced  by  inflating  the  mind  of 
consumers  with  the  Idea  that  our  pro- 
duct is  generally  adulterated.  Mr. 
Wiley  advertised  that  Idea  very  thor- 


oughly, as  related  to  that  honey  which 
goes  to  the  consumer  through  the  hands 
of  the  city  dealer,  and  that  which  is  in 
the  comb  was  not  excepted.  While  we 
received  immense  damage  from  Mr. 
Wiley's  writings,  that  professional  gen« 
tleman  had  the  kindness  to  leave  one 
avenue  uncontaminated,  viz.:  that  chan- 
nel passing  directly  from  producer  to 
consumer.  It  has  been  left  to  the  envy, 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  supply  dealers 
and  their  followers,  to  announce  to  the 
honey-consuming  world  that  the  label 
of  **the  producer  Is  no  guarantee  of 
purity."  This  they  have  done  by  in- 
citing arrests  in  isolated  places,  by 
writing  letters  to  private  individuals 
who  would  spread  false  reports,  by  writ- 
ing articles  in  bee-papers  which  are  be- 
ing eagerly  copied  in  newspapers,  and 
last,  by  publicly  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  so  that 
it  may  have  the  right  to  attempt  what 
in  no  case  could  it  have  the  power  to 
accomplish,  and  which  can  and  does  end 
in  nothing  but  casting  suspicion  upon 
our  product.  All  the  bee-keepers'  unions 
this  side  of  fairy-land  couldn't  stop  one 
little  honey-producer  from  adulterating 
all  the  honey  he  might  be  fool  enough  to 
attempt  to  adulterate  In  300  years. 

Manager  Newman,  an  intelligent  man 
with  lots  of  worldly  knowledge,  cor- 
rectly declares  that  the  present  state  of 
the  art  of  chemistry  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  adulteration,  and  that  the  laws 
in  different  States,  where  there  are  any 
laws  at  all,  are  so  varied  that  the  Union 
finds  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the  sup- 
posed practice ;  and  I  believe  he  might 
have  added  that  in  his  good,  sound  Judg- 
ment, the  best  thing  the  Union  can  do, 
as  It  can  do  no  good,  is  to  do  no  harm  by 
spending  its  time  and  money,  and  blaz- 
ing to  consumers  that  everybody — pro- 
ducers* and  all— are  adulterating  our 
product. 

Mr.  Newman  suggested  that  the  Union 
might  succeed  If  we  could  have  a  **  na- 
tional "  law,  but  he  must  have  forgotten 
what  many  others  have  done,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  same  subject,  as  applied  to 
various  articles  of  food,  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  the  United  States  of  America; 
trhat  they  are  united  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  that  as  long  as  the  unity, 
that  is,  the  general  government,  doesnt 
punish  its  citizens  for  the  crimes  of  mur- 
der and  stealing,  it  will  not  be  very  apt 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  adulteration 
of  honey,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  receive  a 
national  revenue  from  that  commodity. 

I  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  thus 
at  length,  because   I  believe  it  to  be, 
above  all  others,  the  one  jxist  now  con- 
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fronUDg  the  fnture  saccess  of  bee-keep- 
Ifig. 

0d6  more  point,  and  I  will  leave  all 
the  rest  to  my  able  peers.  With  oors, 
like  all  other  pursuits,  the  price  of  our 
prodact  will  be  a  medium  between  the 
niximum  and  minimum  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  a  reasonable  margin  added.  It 
follows  that  whoever  produces  honey  at 
niilmum  cost  will  fail,  while  those  who 
produce  at  an  average  and  •minimum 
cost  will  succeed.  With  our  pursuit,  as 
▼Itb  all  others,  whether  producing  or 
manufacturing,  nothing  is  so  helpful  as 
the  best  implements  and  fixtures — those 
which  will  turn  out  the  best  products  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
Itbor.  America  is  noted  for  possessing 
these,  and  more  noted  for  inventing 
them  for  others.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  do  much  copying  from  us ;  one  of 
the  causes  of  our  superiority  in  this  line, 
is  the  extra  inducement  held  out  by 
oar  beneficent  patent  system.  Every 
bee-keeper  who  opposes  that  system,  as 
connected  with  our  pursuit,  is  a  mal- 
efictor,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

The  bee-keeper  of  the  future  must  em- 
ploy such  implements,  fixtures  and 
Bethods  as  will  enable  him  to  secure  his 
prodoct  with  much  less  labor  than 
formerly,  or  he  will  fall  by  the  wayside 
'^  the  race. 

This  subject  is  too  broad  to  admit  of 
going  into  details  in  this  already  long 
essay.  I  look  for  very  much  in  this  line 
to  come  from  the  experimental  work  of 
our  most  valued  contemporary,  Hon.  B. 
L.  Taylor. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  as 
I  had  intended,  and  wish  you  all  pros- 
perity in  our  chosen  pursuit. 

James  Hbddon. 


Wm.  Anderson — I  do  not  expect  that 
koney  will  ever  become  the  staple  that 
^tter  is,  but  by  producing  it  more 
'heaply  it  will  become  less  of  a  luxury. 
I  will  admit  that  in  some  cases  too  much 
bas  been  said  about  adulteration,  but 
^ere  is  no  doubt  that  it  exists,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  as  bee-keep- 
en  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Chas.  Eoeppen— I  think  that  something 
3i?ht  be  done  by  having  a  detective  to 
'"Jice  oQt  cases  of  adulteration,  secure 
proof,  and  place  it'  before  the  guilty 
Ptnies,  and  threaten  to  prosecute  unless 
^d  practice  is  stopped.  I  would  have 
^e  Union  do  this;  it  could  be  done 
iBietly. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson — Have  their  been 
lioealls  for  the  Union  to  prosecute-? 

Pres.  Taylor — Yes,  there  have  been 


complaints,  but  no  prosecutions,  because 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  proof. 

Next  came  an  essay  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Hol- 
termann,  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
JofwmaXj  upon 

Preparing  the  Apiary  for  Winter. 

There  is  no  question  In  bee-keeping 
at  the  present  day  which  can  be  dis- 
cusse<}  before  bee-geepers  generally  with 
as  great  profit  as  **  Preparing  the  Api- 
ary for  Winter.*'  Many  of  us  are  satis- 
fied with  our  methods,  simply  because 
we  are  not  educated  to  something  better. 
We  winter  bees  and  bring  out  the  hive 
with  life  in  it,  and  are  satisfied.  If  the 
hairs  of  the  bees  would  only  turn  grey 
with  age,  they  would  tell  a  different 
story ;  however,  there  is  another  index, 
and  that  is  to  compare  our  honey  crops 
from  year  to  year  with  that  of  our 
neighbor — herein  the  grey  hairs  are 
manifest ;  better  preparation  for  winter, 
and  better  wintering  would  very  much 
increase  the  net  profits  to  be  derived 
from  bee-keeping. 

Preparation  for  winter  begins  very 
early  in  the  season.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  have  strong  colonies  for  winter,  with 
bees  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  ;  that  is, 
bees  not  old  and  yet  fully  matured.  The 
queen  should  also  be  perfect,  and  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life,  and  plenty  of  whole- 
some stores  for  winter.  The  careful  and 
successful  bee-keeper  must,  after  he  has 
increased  his  colonies  suflSclently,  have 
more  bees  than  he  cares  to  handle  the 
following  spring.  It  then  becomes  a 
question  of  wintering  and  selling,  or  de- 
stroying the  bees.  At  the  present  price 
of  bees  in  the  spring,  there  is  no  money 
in  selling  bees  at  that  season.  The 
hives,  the  honey  they  consume,  the 
room  they  occupy  in  winter,  and  the 
work  connected  therewith,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  percentage  of  mortality,  make 
it  undesirable  (unless  in  exceptional 
cases)  to  winter  bees  for  the  purpose  of 
sale. 

There  is  another  important  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  destroying  a  number 
of  colonies  each  fall — we  are  able  to  se- 
lect the  very  best  for  wintering,  and  by 
such  a  selection  much  can  be  accom- 
plished towards  successful  wintering. 
Other  things  being  equal,  colonies  hived 
in  supers  will  not  be  as  strong  as  those 
hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  or 
combs ;  these  hives  are  also  likely  to 
contain  the  old  queen. 

In  selecting  the  colonies  which  are  to 
be  wintered,  we  should  look  as  much  as 
possible  for  young  queens  from  colonies 
which  have  shown  desirable^charaoter- 
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istlcs,  more  marked  queens  of  desirable 
strains  and  strong  colonies. 

SafiQcient  honey  should  be  kept  back 
to  give  each  colony  natural  stores,  un- 
less the  bee-keeper  is  In  an  exceptional 
locality,  and  natural  stores  are  injuri- 
ous— of  this  latter  I  have  no  experience. 
If  combs  of  honey  have  been  kept,  they 
can  readily  be  given  as  soon  as  the  brood 
hatches  from  the  brood-chamber;  if  not, 
I  take  one  of  the  strongest  coloifies  I 
intend  to  destroy,  place  upon  it  two  up- 
per stories,  and  feed  it  a  syrup  prepared 
from  granulated  sugar,  pure  water,  and 
a  little  honey ;  and  feed  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  No  better  method  can  be 
derived  than  to  feed  from  beneath  the 
brood-chamber. 

Bees  when  not  gathering  settle  down 
to  a  quiet  condition,  during  which  there 
is  very  little  wear  and  tear  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  quiescent  condition  should 
not  be  broken  in  any  way  avoidable.  By 
making  the  bees  you  intend  to  destroy 
do  the  storing,  there  Is  no  loss  in  this 
way.  Next  there  will  be  less  waste  of 
stores  and  vitality  all  around.  Even 
should  you  have  no  colonies  to  destroy, 
by  disturbing  a  few  instead  of  many,  it 
Is  extremely  likely  much  will  be  gained. 

Again,  by  means  of  such  feeding  win- 
ter stores  are  sealed,  and  in  much  better 
condition.  The  best  method  of  feeding 
combs  of  honey,  is  to  prepare  the  stores 
in  a  hive,  place  this  under  the  old  brood- 
chamber,  and  shake  the  bees  down.  A 
few  moments,  and  the  work  is  done. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  uniting  bees  at 
any  time  unless  it  be  Just  before  the 
honey-flow.  After  having  left  the  prac- 
tice of  contracting  the  brood-chamber 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony, 
I  return  to  it  and  advocate  that  bees 
should  fairly  well  fill  their  hive.  I 
would  contract  by  means  of  a  close 
division-board. 

I  am  (for  cellar-wintering)  an  advo- 
cate of  sealed  covers,  with  packing 
above,  to  keep  the  moisture  from  con- 
densing on  the  surface  of  the  quilt,  and 
raising  the  rear  of  the  hive  from  the 
bottom-board.        B.  F.  Holtebmann. 


The  chief  discussion  following  this 
essay  was  whether  we  could  afford  to 
winter  bees  to  sell.  One  man  could  buy 
bees  at  from  §2.00  to  $4.00  per  colony 
in  the  spring,  and  at  such  prices  it  would 
not  pay  to  rear  bees  to  sell  if  the  risk  of 
wintering  must  be  taken.  Another  re- 
ported that  a  Mr.  Robertson  once  made 
a  specialty  of  rearing  bees  for  sale.  He 
secured  as  much  as  §5.00  per  colony  in 
the  spring,  and  wintered  his  bees  almost 


invariably  without  loss.  He  sometimes 
had  as  many  as  300  or  400  colonies  to 
sell  in  the  spring,  and  often  asserted 
that  there  was  more  profit  in  rearing 
bees  for  sale  than  in  producing  honey. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  In 
Detroit,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  i 

President— M.H.Hunt,  of  Bell  Branch. 

Vice-President  —  H.  D.  Cutting,  of 
Tecumsehi 

Secretary— W.Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Flint. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Anderson,  of  ImUj 
City. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
series  of  resolutions  in  regard  to  experi- 
mental work  at  the  station,  reported  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  past  year  made  provifflon 
for  the  establishment  ^  a  sub-station  to  be 
devoted  to  experiments  in  the  interest  of 
apiculture,  and  placed  the  same  under  the 
supervision  of  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  La- 
peer; and 

Whereas,  Though  less  than  a  fyear  has 
elapsed,  giving  opportunity  for  scarcely 
more  than  such  experiments  as  may  be 
properly  conducted  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, yet  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  at  the  station  during  that  time,  es- 
j)ecially  those  relating  to  self-hivers.  non- 
s warmers,  comb  foundation,  etc.,  which 
have  been  so  practically  set  forth  by  the 
State  apiarist,  have  inspired  those  most 
familiar  with  the  business  and  necessities 
of  apiculture  with  confidence  in  the  api- 
arist, Mr.  Taylor,  as  well  as  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  season's  work,  so  far 
as  known ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  sense 
of  the  Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso> 
elation— 

1st.  That  the  apicultural  work  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  ou^ht  to  be  continued, 
both  for  the  verification  of  results  hitherto 
attained,  as  well  as  for  the  solution  of 
other  practical  problems,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  continue  to  sustain  the  same. 

2nd.  That  Mr.  Taylor  should  be  continued 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

3rd.  That  the  subjects  for  experiment  be 
determined  by  the  apiarist  on  consultatioD 
with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  a  Bulletin 
containing  the  results  of  the  work  already 
completed,  and  to  be  soon  completed, 
should  be  issued  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
coming  spring  for  the  use  of  bee-keepent 
during  the  coming  season— which  would 
not  perhaps  be  practicable  if  the  work  is 
not  to  be  continued  another  year— as  other 
work  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  another 
Bulletin;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  take 
early  action  with^^reference  to  the  con- 
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tiagance  of  the  work,  that  the  propriety  of 
tbe  preparation  of  an  early  Bulletin  may 
te  decided  upon. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unani- 
BOQsly  endorsed  by  the  convention. 

The  regalar  ^committee  on  resolutions 
reported  as  follows : 

Smiad,  That  we  the  Michigan  State 
3ee-Keepers-  Association,  in  session  as- 
sembled, hereby  extend  to  Bro.  W.  Z. 
&itcfaiiison,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Bee- 
isr^  Rmew^  our  most  cordial  thanks  for 
bis  interest  in  behalf  of  the  association— 
1^  in  hospitably  entertaining  as  at  his 
koae,  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  of 
Mopling  the  fair  nectar  of  the  California 
^tuise  blofisoms ;  2nd,  in  securing  reduced 
to:el  rates,  and  a  comfortable  hall  in  which 
to  bold  our  sessions. 

iBtoked,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
the  Proprietor  of  the  Dayton  House,  for 
^  kind  reduction  in  rates  to  our  members. 

Sriohed,  That  we  most  heartily  thank  the 
ririe  authorities  of  the  city  of  Flint,  for 
tie  generous  use  of  the  Council  Chambers. 
H.  Webster,       ) 
M.  McWain,        [  Com. 
Wm.  Anderson,  ) 

Alter  the  reading  of  these  resolutions, 
uw  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
r^l  of  the  Executive  Board. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 


Lbsgstroth  Fund, 


[I'or  Tears,  bee-keepers  have  felt  that  they 
e»ad  the  llev.  L.  L.  Langst roth— the  Father 
n  American  bee-culture— a  debt  that  they 
«o  never  very  wellpay,  for  his  invention  of 
tte Morable-frame  Hive  which  so  completely 
KP^Qdoolzed  bee-keeping  throughout  all  the 
*«id.  In  order  that  his  few  remaining  years 
^7  be  made  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as 
>j«BUe,  we  feel  that  we  should  undertake  a 
fiaa  br  which  those  bee-keepers  who  consider 
^  ft  inivilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  might  have  an 
Q^onnnlty  to  contribute  something  toward 
ifuQd  that  should  be  gathered  and  forwarded 
w  Fktber  Langstroth  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
^^predaUon,  and  regard  felt  for  him  by  bee- 
jKpeis  everywhere.  No  amount  above' 91. 00 
*  expected  from  any  person  at  one  time— but 
ft^iFBom,  however  large  or  small,  we  will  of 
wurte  receive  and  turn  over  to  Father  L. 
AJ  reoefpis  will  be  acknowledged  here.— Ed.] 

lAst  of  Contributors. 

^▼iously  Reported 183  35 

9  Dupret,  Montreal,  Quebec 50 

V^  Jesse  Oren,  LaPorte  City,  Iowa. .    5  00 
•W.LeRoy,  Rio,  Wis 1  00 

Total $89  85 


Creat  Preminm  on  page  165  ! 


laF"  00  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Wintering:  Well. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  in  the  cellar. 

John  Roller. 
Rich  wood.  Wis.,  Jan.  20,  1804.  ' 


Bees  in  Fine  Condition. 

Bees  are  in  fine  condition.    We  have  had 
no  winter  so  far.  J.  D.  Given s. 

Lisbon,  Tex.,  Jan.  20,  1894. 


Paid  to  Move  the  Bees. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  poorest  for 
bees  in  this  locality  for  at  least  10  years— 
not  one  pound  of  basswood  honey  was 
gathered  in  this  county  (Wright).  The 
bloom  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
worms,  and  basswood  being  our  main  de- 
pendence for  surplus,  it  looked  really  dis- 
couraging to  the  bee-keeper  who  is  trying 
to  earn  at  least  a  portion  of  his  bread  and 
butter  by  keeping  bees.  Well,  seeing  the 
situation,  I  loaded  up  three  teams  with  all 
the  bees  we  could  haul,  and  moved  them 
some  30  miles.  We  §tarted  on  July  loth, 
traveled  all  night,  and  got  the  bees  un- 
loaded and  relieved  before  sun  up.  The 
first  day  one  colony  on  the  scales  gathered 
18  pounds,  so  I  got  a  fair  yield  of  honey  at 
last.  F.  B.  Jones. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 


The  Shallow-Hive  duestion. 

I  am  going  to  experiment  more  carefully 
than  ever  before  on  wintering  and  other 
unsolved  problems.  My  apiary  will  be  an 
experimental  station,  whether  a  State  one 
or  not. 

I  see  the  question  of  shallow  hives  is  still 
receiving  attention,  also  the  best  manner 
of  making  and  using  closed -end  frames  in 
fuU  brood-chambers.  The  so-called  Hoff- 
man frames,  I  made  long  before  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  the  only  way  I  ever 
used  a  closed-end  frame,  that  I  could  tol- 
erate in  a  full  brood-chamber.  These  frames 
can  be  taken  out  easily,  kill  no  bees,  and 
are  simple  and  cheap  to  make. 

The  shallow  sectional  hive  is  nearer  per- 
fection than  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  all 
things  considered.  I  have  used  i^p^m  largely 
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for  more  than  25  years,  and  can  think  of  no 
improvement  to-day.  Each  section  of  my 
hive  has  a  bee-space  on  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom, whether  single  or  tiered  two  or  ten 
high,  without  any  strips  on  the  bottom- 
boards,  following  boards',  or  other  loose 
parts.  The  bees  winter  in  these  hives  to 
perfection,  and  nothing  will  give  such  good 
results  in  combs  or  extracted  honev,  with 
so  little  work.  For  extracted,  nothing  is 
needed  but  plenty  of  hives. 
Foreetville,  Minn.        Barnett  Taylor. 


Wintering  Exceedingly  Well. 

The  winter  here  still  remains  open  and 
pleasant.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  the  mer- 
cury was  below  zero,  and  now  it  is  from  50 
to  oO  degrees  above.  I  have  just  examined 
my  bees,  and  find  that  they  have  consumed 
less  stores  than  usual,  and  are  wintering 
exceedingly  well.  The  only  fear  now  is 
thai  bro(xl-rearing  will  be  under  headway 
too  soon,  and  that  we  will  have  a  wet,  cool 
spring.  H.  F.  Coleman. 

Sneedville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  18,  1894. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Washington. 

On  page  27,  Mrs.  L.  Harrison  speaks  of 
bees  having  a  *^ Merry  Christmas''  at 
Peoria.  His.  I  can  say  that  mine  had  a 
good  flight  Christmas,  but  have  not  been 
out  any  to  speak  of  since.  Bees  from  all 
appearances  are  doing  nicely  so  far  this 
winter.  I  am  in  hopes  to  get  more  through 
this  winter  than  last  (18  lost  out  of  a  totel 
of  41). 

My  bees  are  in  better  condition,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quimtity  of  stores.  I  have 
also  packed  them  better  on  top  of  the 
frames.  Remember  that  I  am  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  United  States — 49th 
parallel.  We  have  a  man  here  that  claims 
to  be  a  bee-keeper,  who  talks  about  the 
^' king  bee,"  and  says  he  knows  that  the 
old  queen  stays  in  the  hive  when  they 
swarm,  the  young  queen  going  out.  Bfe 
has  kept  125  colonies  at  one  time  in  frame 
hives.  J.  B.  Ramaob. 

Blaine,  Wash.,  Jan.  9,  1894. 


The  Past  Poor  Seasons. 

The  bees  in  this  part  of  Iowa,  the  past 
two  or  three  seasons,  have  not  been  very 
encouraging;  especially  after  so  many 
good  vears.  In  the  spring  of  1892  many 
apiaries  were  very  much  reduced.  The 
cause  being,  I  think,  from  the  want  of 
proper  breeding  during  the  fall  of  1891, 
thus  dying  of  old  age.  My  own  60  colonies, 
put  into  the  cellar  in  good  condition, 
dropped  down  to  8  (both  in  the  cellar  and 
soon  after  putting  out) .  Want  of  young 
bees  seemed  to  be  the  principal  cause. 

The  spring  of  1898,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
found  tne  bees  in  pretty  good  condition, 
but  the  late,  wet  spring  and  dry  July  and 
August  were  against  our  honey  crop  of 
18^;  therefore,  almost  all  report  a  snort 
crop,  especially  where  working  for  comb 


honey.  I  began  with  18  colonies,  increased 
to  40,  workmg  almost  all  for  extracted 
honey,  and  took  over  700  pounds.  I  put  40 
colonies  into  the  cellar,  of  which  10  may  re- 
quire some  feeding  before  spring,  or  when 
put  out,  at  least.  The  5  colonies  I  worked 
for  comb  honey  were  almost  a  failure ;  as 
were  also  others  that  were  worked  for 
comb  honey  in  this  section. 
LeGrand,  Iowa.  J.  W.  Sanders. 


Packing  Bees  for  Winter,  Etc. 

I  notice  that  several  have  written  about 
how  bees  should  be  wintered.  I  am  trying 
an  experiment  this  winter  with  my  bees. 
I  had  last  fall  45  colonies,  some  of  which  1 
put  heavy  felt  paper  over,  and  some  I  put 
on  oats  cnaff,  making  a  box  to  fit  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  tacking  cloth  on  one  side.  I 
I  laid  two  corncobs  about  4  inches  from 
each  end.  imd  that  gives  the  bees  room  to 
cluster  above  the  frames.  On  part  of  the 
bees  I  used  cork-dust,  just  the  same  as  I  did 
the  oats  chaff,  but  I  think  that  cork-dost  i^j 
the  best. 

I  got  about  800  pounds  of  nice  white 
honey  last  3rear,  the  most  of  it  being  lin- 
den, and  if  it  had  not  turned  so  dry  it 
would  have  been  the  best  honey  season  we 
have  had  for  some  time. 

John  Patterson. 

McLean,  Ills.,  Jan.  11,  1894. 


Report  for  1893,  Btc. 

My  report  of  the  honey  crop  for  1893  is 
this:  Prom  26  colonies,  spring  eonnt,  I 
took  4,000  pounds  of  honey.  My  best  col- 
ony gave  me  416  pounds.  They  were  Ital^ 
ian  l^s.  I  have  moved  my  bees  to  Nolauj 
county,  100  miles  north  of  my  old  location. 
I  moved  them  on  a  wagon.  To  any  one 
who  expects  to  move  bees  on  a  wagon.  I 
would  say,  do  not  hitch  mules  to  it,  for  if 
they  happen  to  get  stung,  they  will  run ;  at 
least  that  was  what  they  did  for  me. 

There   are  a   great   many   honey-plantt^ 
here  that   I  don't   know   any   name    for. 
Where  can  I  send  them  so  as  to  find  out  ? 
T.  W.  Wheblrr. 

Hylton,  Tex.,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

[You  might  send  specimens  of  flowers  to 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif.,  who 
doubtless  would  name  them  for  jovl  B« 
sure  to  enclose  stamps  for  reply.— Ed.] 


Almost  Harmed  Harmer. 

As  it  seems  to  be  in  order  to  teU  one'^ 
experience  with  bees  in  the  ear,  I  will  re- 
late mine. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1892,  just  aftei 
I  had  paid  a  visit  to  a  cross  colony  of  bee& 
I  was  standing  not  far  from  an  open  win 
dow,  in  the  house,  when  a  bee  flew  in  and 
stung  me  in  the  ear.  When  trying  to  gel 
it  out,  it  marched  on  into  my  head.  Well 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  losing  no  time  in 
building  its  nest  oat  of  pieces  of  wire  about 
half  an  inch  long.  It  was  not  a  very  pleas- 
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ant  feeling,  bat  I  was  Hot  mnch  frightened, 
as  it  had  left  its  sting  ontside,  and  you 
know  beee  never  injure  ripe  fruit,  and  I 
tiMHigfat  mj  head  was  tourer  than  ripe 
frait,  bat  I  was  not  bo  sure  about  the  dur- 
abllitj  of  the  drum  of  my  ear  to  stand  the 
kicks  of  those  sharp  little  toes. 

I  tried  different  ways,  but  nothing  would 
coax  it  oat,  until  a  neighbor  who  was  there, 
thought  of  and  procured  a  hairpin  which  I 
iDs^ted  in  my  ear,  when  the  bee  came  out 
bead  first  You  see  it  had  room  to  turn 
aroond  in  there,  or  perhaps  I  turned  her 
around  with  the  hairpin.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  such  a  hollow  in  my  head ;  but  I 
aow  know  why  I  have  not  mastered  the 
printer  problem.    Next. 

Manistee,  Mich.  W.  Habmbr. 


Bees  Wintering  Finely. 

Hooked  at  one  colony  of  the  55  in  my  api- 
uy ;  they  had  three  Langstroth  frames  of 
brood  and  eggs,  and  are  wintering  finely. 
We  have  not  yet  had  any  snow  here,  and 
'he  weather  is  fine  to-day.  We  had  a  poor 
fieason  last  year.  I  got  800  pounds  of  honey, 
tad  I  secured  22  cents  per  pound  for  it  six 
miles  from  home.  B.  F.  Bbhblbr. 

Jomping  Branch,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  8,  1894. 


Aiiotlier  Test  (?)  of  Adulteration. 

Procare  at  a  drug-store  a  dram  of  nitrate 
o<f  doride  of  burium;  dissolve  in  a  few 
>po(mfuls  of  water,  then  dissolve  some  of 
xot  boner  in  warm  water  in  a  clear,  clean 
^ial ;  add  some  of  the  burium  solution,  and 
^ake  it.  Bet  it  aside  for  half  an  hour.  If 
t  white  powder  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vial  as  a  sediment,  it  contains  sulphuric 
add,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.      Fiu^k  Burkhart. 


Ibtcondin^  Swanns,  Etc. 

I  have  at  present  5  colonies  of  bees,  all  in 
?<>od  condition ;  4  are  packed  in  dry  hickory 
i*jnet  leaves,  in  a  t)ee-8hed,  open  to  the 
iMith.  I  lost  aU  of  my  first  swarms.  The 
tntcame  out  on  July  3rd,  and  clustered  on 
*3  apple  tree,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
tioted  they  started  for  the  woods.  I  fol- 
lowed them  up,  and  they  onlv  went  half  a 
3]]eand  clustered  on  a  wila  cherry  tree 
About  40  feet  from  the  ground.  They  stayed 
^ere  aboat  three  hours,  then  went  in  a 
T«y  large  oak  tree  at  least  50  feet  from  the 
{Toond.  I  would  give  a  premium  of  $5  if 
njbody  could  get  them  down  unharmed. 
Wm.  Kittinger. 

Caledonia,  Wis.,  Jan.  16, 1894. 


Ih«  American  Italian  Bees,  Etc. 
We  bad  a  poor  honey  crop  in  1893.  From 
letdoniee  (Italians  50,  and  hybHds  40)  I 
'eraged  50  pounds  to  the  colony,  or  a 
Ital  of  4,500  pounds,  mostly  extracted. 
I  have  the  beaultiful,  gentle  5-banded 
jBerican  Italians  (Italians  are  3-banded). 
'ctt,  I  just  reared  them— I  did  not  know  it 


until  some  one  reported  5-banded  bees.  I 
dropped  my  Bee  Journal  as  quickly  as  a 
dog  would  drop  a  hot  potato.  I  knew  that 
I  had  bees  with  4  bands,  and  thought  that 
was  all  they  could  carry.  But  imagine  my 
surprise,  when  I  went  to  see  if  there  was 
any  room  for  more  yellow  bands  on  my 
beauties.  The  first  colony  that  I  examined 
were  5-banded.  I  do  not  a  want  a  free  ad- 
vertisement. Let  me  tell  you  right  now,  I 
have  no  queens  for  sale — no,  never  1  Yellow 
v9.  mongrel  bees.  They  are  gentle,  more 
beautiful,  store  more  honev,  and  spend  less 
time  pottering  around  building  brace  and 
burr  combs.  You  can  raise  the  combs  right 
out  without  using  a  smoker ;  and  save  10  to 
30  per  cent,  in  time.  'Rah  for  the  beautiful 
yellow  American  bees !  A.  M.  Hoylb. 
Daphne,  Ala.,  Jan.  10. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  40  years.  At  present 
I  have  105  colonies  on  the  summer  stands, 
and  in  good  condition.  The  winter,  so  far, 
has  been  mild.  I  am  interested  in  bees, 
and  keep  them  for  profit.  Within  an  area  . 
of  five  miles,  we  have  a  number  of  bee- 
keeper novices  who  usually  fail  in  getting 
honey.  M.  J.  Kistlbr. 

Collingwood,  Ind.,  Jan.  15. 


Mild  Winter— Bees  AU  Rri^ht. 

This  has  been  a  mild  winter  here  so  far. 
Bees  have  had  a  fiight  every  week  or  two. 
To-day  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  a  hot  sun, 
and  the  bees  made  the  most  of  it.  I  looked 
them  over,  and  found  them  all  right.  The 
most  of  them  had  a  little  brood  and  eggs  in 
the  center  of  the  cluster,  and  I  wish  to  re- 
mark that  I  believe  there  is  almost  always 
some  in  winter,  unless  there  is  a  long,  cold 
spell  of  a  month  or  two,  which  we  don't 
often  get  here. 

Last  summer  my  bees  did  very  well,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality — the  nicest  ex- 
tracted honey  I  ever  had. 

Thos.  Thurlow. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  15. 


"t^interingr  Bees  in  the  Cellar,  Etc. 

Our  97  colonies  of  bees  have  been  in  the 
cellar  two  months.  We  got  them  in  just  as 
it  commenced  snowing,  moving  them  very 
quietly.  Thev  are  under  the  part  of  the 
bouse  where  fire  is  kept  most  oi  the  time. 
The  temperature  has  been  from  46  to  50  de- 
grees—a little  higher  than  we  usually  like 
to  have  it,  but  as  the  bees  were  very  ouiet, 
I  concluded  to  let  it  remain  there.  They 
are  covered  with  quilts,  and  some  with 
straw  board,  as  an  experiment.  All  are 
wintering  alike  good. 

The  cellar  has  a  pipe  from  the  bottom  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  a  window 
in  each  end,  covered  with  shutters  inside 
and  out,  but  no  glass  in  yet.  This  has  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  as  above 
here  in  our  mild  climate  of  Michigan. 

I  looked  over  the  bees  in  November, 
when  preparing  them  for  winter,  that  is, 
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seeing  that  all  bad  good  qtieeiis,  and  plenty 
of  bees ;  and  where  they  did  not,  they  were 
«itber  broken  ap  or  united  with  others. 
Where  deficient  in  stores,  or  faulty  combs, 
these  were  taken  away,  and  g[ood  combs 
of  sealed  stores  given  them  until  we  were 
sure  that  all  haa  enough.  I  observed  that 
the  bees  had  no  pollen.  The  long,  severe 
•drouth  had  not  been  favorable  for  pollen 
production,  and  they  had  used  up  appar- 
ently about  all  they  had  on  hand,  in  rear- 
ing what  young  be^s  they  had  reared,  and 
that  was  not  many.  So  I  predicted  then 
that  the  bees  would  winter  well,  as  they 
had  nothing  but  white  clover  honey  in  the 
hives.  So  far  they  seem  to  be  wintering 
the  best  we  ever  bad  them.  I  looked  at 
them  this  afternoon,  and  there  was  not  a 
spot  on  one  of  the  hives,  and  I  have  not 
swept  up  four  quarts  of  bees,  all  told. 

What  will  the  harvest  be?  There  is  a  fine 
.  showing  for  all  the  fruit-blooms,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  apple,  peach, 
plum,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  fruits, 
with  probably  50  acres  of  raspberries,  in 
reach  of  the  bees.  This  is  also  the  basswood 
year,  and  there  will  be  some  buckwheat, 
as  there  was  none  last  vear,  as  Nature 
rarely  ever  does  the  same  thing  twice.  The 
•clover  was  profuse,  but,  alas,  the  protracted 
drouth,  I  am  afraid,  knocked  it  all  out,  but 
there  was  an  enormous  crop  of  seed ;  that 
may  come  on  if  the  weather  is  favorable ; 
if  not,  our  hope  will  have  to  stretch  over 
Into  another  year  for  it.       J.  A.  Pearob. 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  8. 


Nice  Winter  So  Far,  Etc. 

We  have  had  a  nice  winter  so  far.  The 
mercury  was  75  degrees  to-day  at  noon. 
The  bees  are  all  rieht  as  far  as  I  can  see.  A 
good  many  are  playing  out-doors  in  the 
sunshine.  I  winter  them  on  the  summer 
stands,  4  hives  in  a  bunch— 2  faced  east  and 
two  west.  1  have  a  box  about  four  inches 
wider  around  it,  and  this  space  packed  with 
fine  straw.  In  the  top,  across  the  frames,  I 
lay  about  four  corncobs,  and  then  put  on 
•chaff  cushions.  On  the*  east  side  of  the 
house  I  placed  7  hives  with  straw  packing 
around  them.  Last  year  I  wintered  my 
bees  all  right  in  that  way,  and  I  hope  to  do 
so  this  winter,  too.  G.  Radbmacher. 

Bennett,  Nebr.,  Jan.  81. 


Fine  Winter  for  the  Bees. 

We  have  had  a  fine  winter  so  far.  My 
bees  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  first- 
rate.  I  put  58  colonies  into  the  cellar  after 
A  very  poor  year,  only  having  taken  800 
pounds  of  honey  from  58  colonies,  spring 
count,  and  the  honey  was  badly  contami- 
nated with  honey-dew,  which  spoiled  it 
very  much,  but  I  shall  tiy  again.  I  do  not 
believe  in  giving  in  for  one  or  two  poor 
years.  I  look  for  a  good  honey-flow  next 
summer,  and  if  it  does  not  come,  I  will  be 
■disappointed,  although  I  am  not  a  prophet. 

The  Bee  Journal  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  I  would  not  like  to  be  without 
it.  O.  P.  Miller. 

Olendon,  Iowa,  Jan.  15. 


Scarcely  Any  Increase — Vo  Surplu 
Bees  did  very  poorly  the  last  two  season 
in  our  locality.  I  lost  lots  of  bees  la 
spring,  had  scarcely  any  increase,  and  i 
surplus  honey.  They  had  a  small  qoantil 
and  poor  quality  for  winter  unless  fe 
Later  I  will  give  my  mode  of  transf errii 
for  beginners. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Bee  JouB^fA 

and  think  that  any  one  keeping  bees,  if  n( 

more    than  one   colony,  shomd  take  ai 

read  it.  M.  W.  Laird. 

Milford,  111.,  Jan.  13. 


CL.UBBlIV€r   UIST. 


^We  Club  the  Americcm  Bee  Jovnu 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papei 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  ElAH'i 
column.  The  regular  prioe  of  both  Is  give 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  sabsoriptio 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  most  be  sei 
with  each  order  for  another  paper: 

PHuofbatA,    CM 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00 

an<^  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 17 

Bee-Reepers' Review 2  00....  17 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...17 

TheAplculturist 175....  1» 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper    . .  1  50. . . .  13 

American  Bee- Keeper 150....  14^ 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150....  13 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25....  6ft 


^*A    Modem  JBee-Fami   and  I^ 

Economic  Management,*'  is  ^e  title  of  i 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-culture,  bj 
Mr.  8.  Sinmiins,  of  England.  It  is  5^x8)^ 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  page^ 
nicely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  doth.  ^ 
shows  *'  how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  i 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-giTini 
pursuit ;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  t 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  hoi 
profits  may  be  '*  made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  sis 
other  uses;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  I 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  po4 
paid,  from  this  ofBce,  11.00;  or  clubbed  wfl 
the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 


Capons  and  C^aponixinffi 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fai 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  cl< 
language  and  illustrations  all  ab< 
caponizing  fowls;  and  thus  how 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raisii 
Every  poultry-keeper  snould  have 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clabl 
with  Bbb  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  BY 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

-At  On&  Dollar  a  Veiwr, 
56  rifth  AT«nne.  OKZOAGO,  IZ1L8. 


tMtnti  at  the  rMt-Oflle«  at  Ckieaffo  as  8«e«id-Clan  latter. 

PoettLge  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

is  BO  cents  extra.    To  all  otbers,  91.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 


^F~  Hebblewhite  &  Ck).,  369  Geor^  Street, 
-Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Australia,  are  our 
•authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lijiKS  per  annum,  postpaid. 


A1>TERTM1!^»  KATES. 

15c.  w  line  Mate  Sgace.  eacb  insertion. 


le  AdrertiuiKil  Iiserted  fer  ieti  thai  $1.M. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  average  about  eight  wordi. 
ONE  IMCH  will  contain  fourteen  linea. 

Special  Votioes  SB  oents  per  line. 


9raasient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


l>I9COUNTai 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,.  5%  ;  8  times, 

10  % ;   13  times,  15  ^ ;   26  times,  25%;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  SO  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10% :  8  times, 

15^;    13  times,  2  0%;    26  times,  30  J& ;  53 

times,' 45%. 
On  30  linos,  or  more,  4  times.  16% ;  8  times, 

20  %  ;    13  limes,  25  %  ;    26  times,  35  %  ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


Adverilsemeiits  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  your 
oelghbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  COBBJ:SPOin>£NTS. 

Th&  J3ee  JTourtial  is  sent  to  subscribers 
until  an  order  la  received  by  the  publishers  for 
Its  dlfloontlnuance,  and  all  arrearagea  are  paid. 

A  Samjyl^  Oapy  of  the  Bee  Joubs AL  will 
be  sent  FJEUIE  upon  application. 

Wow  to  Sencf  3if  onejr.— Kemltby  Express, 
*  PoatOffloe  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Dmft  on  Kew 
7ork  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had. 


Beglater  youirXietter,  affixing  Stamps  both  for 

Cmtage  and  regiatrj,  and  taie  a  receipt  for  lu 
oney  aent  thua,  18  AT  OUR  RISKi  otherwise 
It  la  not.  Do  not  aend  Checka  on  Local  Banka-- 
we  have  to  pay  25  oenta  each.toget  them  caahed. 

Never  Sen<7  8Uv&r  in  letters.  It  will 
wear  holes  In  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

Ma1c&  all  Money  Orders  r*ayal>le  at 
Chioagp,IlL— not  at  any  aub-station  of  Ghicaga 

Pr^staflre  Stamps  of  any  denomlnatian  may 
be  aent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Ordera  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  for 
any  amount  may  be  aent. 

Sabaoriptfon  Credita.— The  receipt  for 
monej  aent  ua  will  be  given  on  the  address-label 
of  every  paper.  The  aubaorlpUon  la  paid  to  the 
END  OF  THE  MONTH  indicated. 

f^o  not  Write  anything'  for  publication  00 
the  aame  sheet  of  paper  with  bualnees  matters, 
onleaa  tt  can  be  torn  apart  without  Interfertnf 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Btneraan  J3in<7er9»  made  especially  for 
the  AMBBIGAN  BiB  JODKNAL,  are  ooBvaoieDt 
for  preaerving  each  weekly  Number,  as  faat  aa 
reosived.  They  will  be  aent,  poat-pald,  for  50  cts. 
each.  They  cannot  be  aent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

Coat  Ncunbers.— We  carefully  mail  the 
BBS  JOUBMAL  to  sverj  anbacrlber.  but  ahouU 
any  be  loat  In  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  U 
notified  before  all  the  edition  la  exhausted. 

Alwaym  State  the  Post-Offlce  to  whlcll 
your  paper  la  addresaed,  when  writing  to  ua. 


COBTirEBnnON  DIRECTORY. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meettno, 

1894.  j 

Mar.  16.— S.  E.  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kans.      ' 

J.  C.  Balch,  Sec.,  Bronson,  Kaoa 

Apr.  4,  5.— Texas  State,  at  OreenWIle,  Tex.   I 
B.  J.  Atchley.  Sec.,  Beevllle,  TexU 

^^  In  order  to  have  this  table  oompl 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  I 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Editor. 


Vorth  Amerloan  Bee-Keepers'  Asaoelatl 


Pres.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph. 

Vice-Pres.— O.  L.  Hershiser . . . .  BuflTalo,  N 
Secretary— Frank  Benton.  Washington,  I 
Treasurer— George  W.  York... Chicago, 


Vatlonal  Bee-Keepers'  Vaioa. 


President— Hon. R.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer.  M 

Oen'l  Manager— T.  G.  Newman.  (;hlcaiio 

^         147  South  Western  Arenu 
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K  GtORCE  W  YORK  #5^? 


§weet  4JloYer  Honey*— Bro.  M.  M. 
BaUridge,  of  St.  Charles,  Uls.,  called  on  us 
last  week,  vnXh  a  sample  of  sweet  clover 
boney  gathered  where  he  lives.  This  honey 
^ras  referred  to  by  Mr.  R.  MiUer,  on  page 
I^  and  is  indeed  a  fine  specimen.  In  color 
it  is  ecarcely  as  dark  as  white  clover  honey, 
and  in  flavor — well,  we  don^t  want  any- 
thing finer.  It  is  simply  exquisite,  and 
Brow  B.  says  he  would  much  rather  have 
4^oe  acre  of  sweet  clover  as  bee-pasturage 
than  25  acres  of  white  clover,  to  depend 
upon  y^ar  after  year.  During  the  next 
moiLth  or  two  the  Bbe  Journ ax  will  con- 
tain sometbing  interesting  in  regard  to 
«veet  clover,  both  as  a  honey-plantand  as 
forage  for  stock. 


Tbat    CV^nventioii    Report     was 

ft&ally  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  North 
American  about  two  weeks  ago.  We  hinted 
^zne  time  since  that  in  appearance  we 
tboaght  ft  would  be  a  little  ahead  of  any 
pferioos  Report,  and  from  the  following 
Hpreciative  acknowledgement  it  seems  we 
vere  not  far  out  of  the  way : 

BRADroRDTON,  JWs.^  Feb.  5.  1894. 
FinxD  York:— Again  I  am  under  re- 
newed   obligation.     Ton  must   be   more 
careful,  or  you  will  get  a  bigger  load  on  me 
than  I  can  relieve  myself  of.    I  refer  to  the 


Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  North 
American.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  re- 
ceived anything  that  I  prized  more  highly. 
It  is  just  invaluable,  especially  to  those 
who  spent  the  summer  at  the  World's  Fair; 
for  we  can  have  our  visits  all  over  again, 
when  we  see  the  faces  of  our  friends  in  this 
report. 

And  if  I  were  speaking  for  some  bee- 
keeper who  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Fair,  and  the  convention,  per- 
haps I  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  it  is 
better  for  those  who  iHd  fiot,  than  for  those 
who  did,  see  those  things  of  which  it  re- 
ports ;  as  one  who  reads  the  Report  gets 
for  25  cents  what  the  other  paid  largely  for. 

Your  Report,  Bro.  York,  would  be  cheap 
at  50  cents.  Yours  fraternally, 

Jas.  a.  Stone, 
Sec.  HI.  B.-K.  Amxnatwn. 


Itro.  E.  F.  <|ialg:ley«  of  Unionville, 
Mo.,  is  now  Associate  Editor  of  the  Pro- 
grensive  Bee-Keeper.  No  wonder  that  paper  is 
moving  forward  so  rapidly,  when  Bro. 
Leahy  has  such  an  efficient  helper.  The 
Bee  Journal  and  the  Be^Hew  are  still  going 
on  in  ^'  single  blessedness,"  as  it  were.  But 
then,  if  either  of  them  were  connected  with 
a  supply  business,  no  telling  how  soon  an 
extra  editor  would  be  needed  to  help  ab- 
sorb the  profits.  Guess  Bro.  Hutchinson 
and  ourselves  will  still  continue  to  be 
happy  and  contented,  and  try  not  to  get 
very  lonesome. 


Ileddon  and  Adulteration.— Last 

week  we  published  an  essay  written  by  Mr. 
James  Heddon  for  the  recent  Michigan  con- 
vention. Having  read  a  resume  of  the  es- 
say in  the  January  lieiuew,  Bro.  Root,  in 
Okanirigs  for  Feb.  1st,  utters  these  ringing 
words,  after  having  briefiy  outlined  the  es- 
say, and  especially  calling  attention  to  Mr. 
Heddon's  idea  that,  ''if  we  cannot  prevent 
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adulteration,  tbe  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  still:*' 

This  is  about  tbe  same  line  of  argument 
he  presented  a  vear  ago  at  'the  same  con- 
Tention ;  and  after  the  opposition  that  was 
raised  at  the  time,  tbe  reiteration  of  such 
teaching  makes  us  wonder  what  he  expects 
to  accomplish.  Does  be  not  know  that  this, 
coming  from  a  representatiye  bee-keener^  will 
give  comfort  to  glucose-mixers  ?  This  idea 
m  one  way  seems  plausible,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  that  one  or  two  good  men 
ag^ree  with  him. 

Saloon-keepers  do  not  like  temperance 
agitation,  because  they  fear  it  will  damage 
their  business— if  not  immediately,  at  some 
future  time.  Honey  adulterators  Would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  feel  that  their 
fabrications  could  not  be  detected  from  tbe 
genuine;  and  when  we  talk  about  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  can  be  found  out, 
they  don't  like  it.  AjxUhyy  and  a  sense  of 
our  helpleMtuae^  is  just  what  these  evil-doers 
most  desire. 

There  is  a  way  to  fight  this  evil  of  adultera- 
tion, and  we  can  stem  the  tide  of  it,  even  if 
we  canH  put  it  down  all  at  once.  If  we  can- 
not prosecute,  we  can  give  the  names  of 
the  adulterators  such  wide  publicity  that 
the  sale  of  their  mixed  goods  will  stop.  We 
afiBrm  that  the  art  of  chemistry  has  now 
reached  that  state  .whereby  satisfactory 
analysis  for  glucose  can  be  made.  We  have 
only  to  point  to  the  tests  which  Prof.  Cook 
made  upon  three  of  the  best  chemists  in  tbe 
United  States,  with  the  result  that  they 
successfully  detected  every  glucose  sample ; 
and  we  pointed  out  on  pa^e  68  of  our  last 
issue,  the  simple  alcoholic  test;  and  the 
test  by  tasting  is  pretty  reliable. 

We  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  adulteration,  and  it  is 
beinsr  fostered  by  just  such  sentiments  as 
Mr.  Heddon  gives  expression  to.  This  glu- 
cose-mixing is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  under  tbe  apathy  and  sense  of 
helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keepers, 
and  the  pure  product  of  their  honest  toil 
has  to  compete  with  stuff  so  cheap  that  good 
honey  has  but  little  show,  and  so  vile  in 

auality  that  consumers  say  if  that  is  honey 
iey  will  never  buy  another  drop. 
Now  we  leave  tbe  question  with  our 
readers.  If  they  want  us  to  stop  this  ''  hue 
and  cry  "  against  glucose,  drop  us  a  line 
to  that  effect.  We  are  quite  willing  to  re- 
fer this  Question  to  the  mass  of  our  intelli- 
gent readers. 

Tbe  foregoing  editorial  is  in  such  exact 
accord  with  our  own  ideas,  that  further 
comment  from  us  seems  almost  unnecessary. 
We  wish,  however,  with  Bro.  Root,  to  know 
whether  the  readers  of  the  Beb  Journal 
desire  us  to  ^*let  up"  on  tbe  agitation 
against  the  adulteration  of  honey,  or  if  we 
shall  continue  to  denounce  the  practice  and 
tbe  criminals  themselves,  as  we  have 
always  done  heretofore 

As  for  ourselves,  we   believe   in  giving 


honey-adulterators  and  other  iniquitons 
workers  no  reat^  night  or  day.  We  believe 
in  letting  them  know  that  honest  prodocera 
are  ''after  them,''  and  mean  business,  tool 

The  Beb  Journal  stands  ready  all  tbe 
time  to  publish  those  who  adulterate  honey, 
upon  sufficient  and  satisfactory  proof.  We 
don't  want  to  misjudge  or  do  anything 
hasty  in  the  matter,  but  when  it  is  unques- 
tionably shown  that  certain  persons  are 
practicing  adulteration,  we  believe  all  the 
bee-papers  should  unite  in  giving  them  lots 
of /re«  advertising,  thus  warning  the  public^ 
so  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  only  excuse  we  can  offer  for  publish- 
ing Mr.  Heddon's  essay,  is  this:  We  wished 
to  put  him  on  record,  as  we  did  a  year  ago, 
so  that  bee-keepets  may  know  just  what 
they  have  to  deal  with  right  in  their  own 
ranks. 

Awhile  ago  we  referred  to  a  statement  in 
the  Heviewy  wherein  Mr.  Heddon  said  he 
was  '^  going  back  to  apiculture  in  old-fash- 
ioned style;"  and  that  he  was  *  Agoing  into 
the  old  work  both  mentally  and  physically, 
heart  and  hand."  We  want  to  say  if  that 
portion  of  his  essay  referred  to,  in  any  way 
indicates  what  we  may  expect  hereafter 
from  his  ''  heart  and  band,"  it  would  be  a 
thousand  times  more  beneficial  to  honest 
honey-production  if ,  instead  of  'Agoing  back 
to  apiculture,"  he  were  "going"  a  million 
miles  away  from  it. 


has  been  arranged  for  on  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal.  Lately  we  have  not  prided  our- 
selves very  much  upon  the  work  of  our  own 
proof-reader,  but  really  there  could  be  no 
excuse  for  some  of  the  poor  work  lecenUy 
done  in  that  line  in  tbe  Canadian.  We  are 
glad  Bro.  Holtermann  will  endeavor  to 
work  a  reform  in  this  matter,  for  poor 
proof-reading  is  no  credit  in  any  way  you 
look  at  it. 


Keep  l^atcli  of  the  Bee«*~Tfae 
Progrestdve  Bee-Keeper  for  February,  gives 
tbe  following  advice,  which  should  be 
heeded: 

We  want  our  readers  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  cold,  wet  spring.  Our  fine 
weather  isn't  going  to  last  much  longer. 
If  there  is  a  warm  spell  in  February,  and 
any  of  your  bees  need  feeding,  look  after 
them  promptly.  The  month  of  March 
promises  to  be  very  bad.  So  be  prepared 
by  having  everything  done  that  will  save 
the  lives  of  your  bees  o^  other  stock. 
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TheStlBfiT-XrowelTlieory,  which 
waB  90  onwiselj  given  out  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Clarke^  is  now  sent  to  the  rear  with  the 
rest  of  tbe  heap  of  exploded  theories.  The 
article  on  page  80  (which  was  translated 
by  Mr.  Frank  Benton  for  the  Bee  Joubnal) 
showed  quite  conclusively  that  the  real 
source  of  formic  acid  is  in  the  honey.  Re- 
ferring to  this.  Dr.  Miller  has  the  following 
**  straw  "  in  Oleanings  for  Feb.  Ist,  inviting 
Hr.  Clarke  to  ^*  acknowledge  the  com  *'  like 
a  man,  instead  of  permitting  the  theory  to 
be  republished,  to  the  evident  detriment  to 
the  more  intelligent  American  bee-keepers : 

Now  that  Bro.  Clarke's  "  drop  by  drop  " 
theory  is  exploded,  will  some  one  demon- 
strate that  a  sting  can't  be  used  for  a 
tnmel  ?  Or  why  can't  Bro.  Clarke  be  can- 
did enough  to  arise  and  explain  that  there 
never  was  any  basis  except  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation for  the  *'  sting-trowel  theory?" 


The   Bee-Keepers*   Union.— The 

Section  of  officers  for  the  ensuing   year 

closed  on  Feb.  Ist,  and  the  result  is  shown 

in  the  following  from  General  Manager 

I    Newman,  which  indicates  the  confidence 

i    bee-keepers  have  in  the  old  officers,  all  of 

I    whom  were  re-elected : 

I    To  Members  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
i  Union: 

The  canvass  of  all  the  votes  received,  up 
to  the  time  of  closing  the  polls  this  morning, 
;    shows  that  312  were  recorded,  as  follows : 

FOB  President— Hon.  R.L.  Taylor,  169;  Hon. 
Ea«ene  Seoor.  7;  Hon.  Jamec  Heddon,  6;  G.  M. 
DooUtUe,  6;   Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  5;  A.  I.  Root.  4;    Dr. 

A.  B.  Mason,  3;  Capt.  J.  B.  Hetherington.  1 :  W.  Z. 
Hitdiinaon,  1;    C  F.  Math,  1;    Byron  Walker,  1; 

For  ViCB-PBESiDENTS— O.  M.  DooUttle,  185;  Dr. 
CG.MiUer,  180:  A.  I.  Root,  174;  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
158;  G.  W.  Demaroe.  157;  Hon.  Buffene  Seoor,  13; 
Hob-  R.  L.  Taylor,  12;  George  W.  York,  1 1 ;  Chas. 
F,  Xuth.  9;  Hon.  James  Heddon,  9;  C.  P.  Dadant.  8; 
Mn.  Jennie  Atchley.  7;  W. Z.  Hntohlnson,  5;  Ernest 
R.  Boot.  4;  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  4;  Hon.  J.  M.  Ham- 
bftUfTb,  4:  P. H.  Blwood,  3;  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler)  3 ; 

B.  F.  Holtermann,  3;  T.  F.  Bingham,  3:  Jos.  G. 
Bumlnff,  2;  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  2:  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  2; 
Hon.  George  B.  Hilton,  2:  R.  C.  Alkln,  2;  A.  F. 
BandaU,  2;  S.  I.  Freeoom,  1;  S.  B.  Miller.  1;  C  W, 
Dayton.  1:  J.  W.  Le  Roy,  1;  G.  W.  Brodbeck,  1; 
W.  B.  Stephens,  1:  Frank  Benton,  1;  C.  H.  Dlbbern, 
1;  A.  N.  Draper,  1;  H.  R.  Boardman.  1;  C.  Thell- 
csan,  1;  B.  Hasty,  1;  F.  Wlloox.  1;  H.  P.  Langdon, 
I:  Hon.  C.  Grimm,  1;  B.  Taylor,  1;  Capt.  J.  B. 
Hetberin«:ton,  1;  T.  G.  Newman,  1;  L.  C.  AxteU,  1; 
B.  J.  Baxter,  1. 

rFOR  OKnERAL  Manager,  Sboretary  and 
Tksasctbbr— Thomas  G.  Newman,  211;  blank  1. 

ATI  the  Officers  for  1898  are  therefore 
doly  re-elected.     Thomas  G.  Newman, 

General  Manager. 
Caricago,  lUs.,  Feb.  1,  1894. 

The  good  work   done   by  the   National 
i    Bee-Keepers' Union  in  California,  is  attested 


by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hart,  of  Traver,  Calif., 
when  sending  his  Dues  and  Vote  for  Officers, 
dated  January  4,  1894.    He  says : 

The  fruit  raisers  of  this  locality  have 
been  very  pe^eful  since  the  Union  gave 
them  such  a  dose  of  medicine  two  years 
ago,  by  the  distribution  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  determining 
that  the  keeping  of  bees  was  a  le^timate 
pursuit,  and  cannot  by  law  be  considered  a 
nuisance. 

The  Union  has  been  a  grand  success  in 
Central  California,  assisting  bee-keepers  to 
maintain  their  rights,  as  well  as  in  showing 
the  fruit  raisers  that  the  bees  are  their  best 
friends  instead  of  their  enemies.  I  hope  it 
will  be  as  successful  everywhere  else. 

I  know  that  my  175  colonies  of  bees  do 
not  injure  my  fruit,  and  I  have  some  20 
varieties  of  fruit  on  my  20  acres  of  land. 
It  would  take  considerable  to  induce  me  to 
entirely  move  away  mv  bees  from  my  fruit 
farm,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  my  fruit 
would  be  any  way  near  as  productive. 


An  Unusiaally  Itrlslc  Itusiiiess. 

—Bro.  Root  says:  "This  year's  business 
is  starting  out  unusually  brisk.  In  fact, 
'^e  have  been  obliged  to  add  more  help, 
new  machines,  new  blower,  more  line  shift- 
ing, etc."  If  other  supply  dealers  are  also 
rushed  now,  what  will  be  their  condition 
later  on  ?  Those  who  will  likely  need  any 
supplies  for  the  coming  season,  would  do 
well  to  send  in  their  orders  early.  They  will 
find  the  advertisements  of  many  reliable 
dealers  in  the  Bee  Journal,  and  should 
soon  place  their  orders  for  goods.  When 
the  honey-flow  is  on  hand,  it  pays  to  also 
have  the  necessary  supplies  ready.  Don't 
"get  left." 


A  Quewtlon.— Mr.  R.  McKnight,  in 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  for  February,  after 
glorying  in  the  large  number  of  awards 
Ontario  honey  captured  at  the  World's 
Fair,  asks  Dr.  Mason  a  rather  long  question, 
even  if  it  is  not  such  a  very  hard  one.  Here 
it  is: 

Will  Dr.  Mason  now  admit  what  we 
aforetime  affirmed,  cmd  what  he  denied, 
that  "in  color,  flavor,  and  high  specific 
gravity,  Ontario  honey  beats  the  world  ?" 
Our  contention  has  been  established  in 
competition  with  the  best  product  of  his 
own  land,  and  under  his  own  nose. 

With  the  slight  exception  that  the  On- 
tario honey  did  not  at  all  compete  with 
United  States  honey  at  the  Fair,  Bro. 
McKnight's  closing  sentence  is  quite  true. 
It  pays  to  be  posted  before  speaking  quite 
so  dogmatically  or  boastin^^. 
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IVotlces   IVeediiag:    €k»rrectloii.— 

We  find  in  OUanings  for  Feb.  1st,  an  adver- 
tisement offering  a  certain  extinct  periodi- 
cal "from  now  until  Jan., '95  {16  months) 
for50ct8."  It  must  be  we  are  going  to 
have  shorter  months  hereafter,  if  16  are  to 
be  crowded  into  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Also,  the  Review's  advertisement  in  the 
Progressive  Bee- Keeper  Qontaisis  this  sentence, 
which  evidently  was  written  the  latter  part 
of  1893:  "New  subscribers  will  receive 
balance  of  this  year  free."  At  a  casual 
glance,  one  might  think  thatBro.  Hutchin- 
son, since  going  into  the  photographing 
business,  intended  to  publish  the  Review  for 
free  distribution.  < 


One-Cent    Postage    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessaiy  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


rite  Champion  Incubators  and 

Brooders  are  made  by  the  Famous  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Chicago.  Their  Catalogue,  which  is  '*  a 
thing  of  beauty,"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application.  The  firm  is  entirely  reliable 
and  able  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for 
their  artistic  Catalogue. 


Xlie    Biogrraplilcal   Sketeli  and 

picture  that  we  had  depended  upon  to  use 
this  week,  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  ap- 
pear in  this  number.  But  as  we  are  very 
much  crowded  with  other,  and  exceedingly 
interesting  and  timely,  matter,  we  think 
our  readers  will  excuse  the  occasional  ab- 
sence of  the  biographical  department. 
*'  Random  Stings  "  has  also  been  crowded 
out  for  a  time.  But  this  will  perhaps  give 
*'  The  Stinger  "  a  chance  to  provide  himself 
with  a  good  supply  of  "  formic  acid  "  with 
which  to  ** preserve"  or  "pickle"  things 
later  on. 


TIsit  the  l¥orld^s  Fair  for  only  20 
cents.    See  page  197. 


The  Ontario  Apiarian  Exhibit 

at  the  World's  Fair,  we  take  pleasure  in 
describing  and  illustrating  this  week.  This 
exhibit  comprised  about  4,500  pounds  of 
extracted  and  comb  honey,  50  pounds  of 
beeswax  in  various  forms,  samples  of  brood 
and  section  foundation,  bee-hives  and  su- 


pers, section  pres9  and  foundation  fastener, 
reversible  honey  extractor,  improved  bee- 
smoker,  swarm  catcher,  etc. 

The  exhibit  was  contributed  by  50  exhi- 
bitors from  various  parts  of  the  Provinoe 
of  Ontario,  who  loaned  their  respective  ex- 
hibits to  the  Ontario  Government,  which 
assumed  all  expenses  of  transportation,  ex- 
hibition, sale,  etc. 

The  honey  exhibit  was  installed  in  a  large 
glass  case  (of  which  the  accompanying 
is  a  representation),  in  jars,  bottles,  tubes, 
globes,  tins,  bell  glass,  cases  and  crates. 
The  glass  ranged  in  capacity  from  two 
ounces  to  65  pounds,  and  the  crates  from 
two  sections  to  12. 

The  honey  included  linden,  white  clover, 
Alsike  clover,  thistle,  raspberry,  golden- 
rod,  boneset,  sumac  and  buckwheat. 

The  Ontario  exhibit  took  17  awards,  as 
follows : 

Allen  Pringlfe,  of  Selby,  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  award  on  collective  exhibit  of 
extracted  and  comb  honey ;  and  award  on 
collective  exhibit  of  extracted  honey. 

The  Goold,  Shapley  &  MuirCo.,  of  Brant- 
ford,  award  on  comb"  honey  of  1892,  award 
on  comb  honey  of  1893,  award  on  honey 
extractor,  and  award  on  brood  foundation. 

S.  Cornell,  of  Lindsay,  award  on  comb 
honev. 

R.  McKnight,  of  Owen  Sound,  award  on 
linden  extracted  honey. 

J.  B.  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  award  on  comb 
honey  of  1892,  and  award  on  comb  honey 
of  1893. 

Geo.  Wood,  of  Monticello,  award  on  lin- 
den extracted  honey. 

Abner  Picket,  of  Nassagaweya,  awai^  on 
linden  extracted  honey. 

Geo.  Harris  &  Son,  of  Dungannon,  award 
on  clover  extracted  honey. 

A.  E.  Sherrington,  of  Walkerton,  award 
on  linden  extracted  honey. 

D.  Chalmers,  of  Poole,  award  on  thistle 
extracted  honey. 

J.  Newton,  of  Thomasford,  award  on 
clover  comb  honey. 

J.  B.  Aches,  of  Poplar  Hill,  award  on 
clover  comb  honey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Exposition  the 
Ontario  honey  was  sold  in  Chicago,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  sold 
to  the  Dominion  Government,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Antwerp  Exposition  (which  opens  in 
Belgium  next  May),  and  three  or  four  ship- 
ments to  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wyom- 
ing. After  paying  all  expenses,  including 
two  to  three  cents  to  customs,  the  honey 
netted  the  Ontario  producers  7  to  8K  emits 
per  pound  for  extracted,  and  18>^  to  14X 
cents  for  comb  honey. 

Bro.  Allen  Pringle/tw  we  have  several 
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times  stated  in  these  columns,  had  charge 
of  this  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  to 
»7  that  he  faithfully  and  wisely  looked 
after  Ontario's  best  interests,  would  be  to 
init  it  very  mild  indeed.  He  was  the  first 
apiarian  superintendent  to  reach  the  Fair 
groonds,  and  the  last  to  leave.  He  labored 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to  show  the 
world  that  Ontario  can  ^'  get  there  "  when 
it  comes  to  honey  production,  as  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  large  number  of  awards  cap- 
tured by  this  exhibit.      We  often  met  Bro. 


OtUarlo  Honey  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair, 

Pringie  in  the  apiarian  deparment  of  the 
Exposition,  and  felt  that  in  him  we  had 
foimd  a  gracious  If  gentleman,  a  wise  and 
pleasant  bee-keeper,  a  firm  and  faithful 
friend  —  yes,  a  -man  whom  all  apiarists 
delight  to  honor. 


Honey  a«  ff*ood  and  lUedielne  is 

jost  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  Tarioos  ways  In  which  honey  may  be 
Qied  aa  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  'sales- 
men **  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bbe  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


ANSWBBED  BT 

ZDR..  O.  O.  Z^JUILmBIR,, 

Marsnoo,  III. 


In  this  department  win  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  suflBcient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  ^0  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  "Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Knowing^  when  Bees  Prepare  to  Swarm 

Is  there  any  way  of  knowing  when  bees 
are  preparing  to  swarm,  without  looking 
for  queen-cells  ?  A.  W.  S. 

Sheltbn,  Neb. 

Answer.— I  don^t  Imow  that  there's  any 
infallible  way  of  telling  in  advance  that  a 
swarm  will  issue.  Even  by  looking  for 
queen-cells,  you  can't  always  be  certain, 
for  bees  seem  to  change  their  minds  some- 
times, and  give  up  swarming  after  starting 
queen-cells,  and  again  they  will  swarm — at 
least  some  say  they  will — before  they  have 
made  the  least  start  toward   queen-cells. 

In  the  old  box-hive  times,  the  hanging 
out  of  a  colony  in  tbe  midst  of  the  honey 
harvest  was  counted  a  sign  of  intended 
swarming,  and  it  was  pretty  reliable.  Some 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for 
conditions.  If  the  hive  be  roomy  luid  well 
ventilated,  there  may  be  no  hanging  out 
at  all  before  swarming.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hive  be  small,  with  little  chance 
for  tbe  admission  of  air,  the  heat  and  the 
lack  of  room  may  crowd  the  bees  out  and 
make  them  hang  in  clusters  when  they 
have  no  notion  of  swarming.  Then,  too, 
the  position  of  the  hive  makes  a  difference. 
Let  a  hive  stand  where  the  least  breeze 
that  stirs  ^ives  a  refreshing  coolness,  the 
hive  standmg  in  a  good  shade,  and  bees 
will  not  hang  out  as  they  will  in  a  hive 
that  stands  directly  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  but  walled  around  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant admission  of  fresh  air.  Possibly  you 
may  be  able  with  experience  to  distinguish 
between  the  hanging  out  of  a  colony  from 
other  causes,  and  the  sulky  demeanor  of  a 
lot  of  bees  that  have  made  up  their  minds 
they  must  have  a  new  home  or  "strike." 


Drones — ^Finding:  Black  Queens. 

1.  In  using  Alley's  queen  and  drone-trap, 
how  many  drones  would  you  leave  alive — 
that  is,  return  to  the  hive  ?  (All  the  drones 
but  about  a  dozen  I  usuailv^cill.)      t 
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3.  How  can  you  tell  best  and  quickest, 
without  looking  over  the  combs  very  long, 
if  possible,  if  a  colony  is  queenless  in  winter 
or  spring,  whenever  warm  days  allow  the 
examination  of  the  hive  ? 

8.  As  it  is  hard  to  find  a  black  queen 
preparatory  to  introducing  an  Italian 
queen,  can  you  give  me  any  ways  and 
means  to  find  her  b^t  and  quickest  ? 

Subscriber. 

Answers.— 1.  That  depends  altogether 
upon  circumstances.  If  your  drones  are 
no  better  than  those  of  your  neighbors 
within  half  a  mile,  you  needn't  be  to  the 
expense  of  saving  any  of  them.  In  general, 
I  should  say  kill  off  all  drones,  or  prevent 
their  being  reared,  in  all  colonies  except 
one  or  two  of  your  best,  preferring  to  rear 
queens  and  drones  from  diflferent  mothers, 
80  as  to  have  them  not  nearly  related. 

2.  Brood-rearing  begins  very  ©arly,  and 
if  you  will  pull  a  comb  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  brood-nest  any  time  after  February,  it 
will  take  you  a  very  short  time  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  brood  present.  Even 
if  the  queen  has  not  yet  commenced  laymg, 
a  strong  force  of  bees  with  no  appearance 
of  anything  wrong  may  leave  you  hopeful 
that  all  is  right.  But  why  bother  about 
anything  of  tiiis  kind  until  late  enough  for 
the  queen  to  be  laying  for  certain  ?  If 
they  are  all  right,  you  will  not  do  any  good 
to  stir  them  up,  and  if  they  are  all  wrong, 
you  can  hardly  help  them  any  till  "flying 
weather"  comes. 

3.  Strain  the  bees  through  a  queen-ex- 
cluder. It  may  take  a  longer  time  than 
looking  over  the  combs,  and  it  mav  take  a 
good  deal  shorter  time,  for  in  looking  over 
the  combs  you  may  find  her  first  thing,  and 
you  may  not  find  her  at  all ;  but  the  strain- 
mg  process  makes  a  sure  thing  of  it. 
— . ^  ■  m   

A  Cluestion  on  Management. 

I  am  engaged  somewhat  in  bee-keeping, 
in  partnership  with  my  son,  and  would  like 
to  have  a  little  information  on  some  points. 

We  have  55  colonies  on  the  summer 
stands,  mostly  in  good  condition.  Hereto- 
fore we  let  them  swarm  mostly  at  will,  ex- 
cept that  we  restrained  after-swarming  as 
much  as  possible;  but  now  we  don't  care 
so  much  for  increase,  but  want  to  work 
more  for  honey,  yet  we  da  not  want  to  pre- 
vent swarming  altogether.  We  have  a  few 
•  Italian  and  a  lot  of  hybrid  and  black  colo- 
nies ;  in  some,  the  queens  are  several  years 
old  We  want  to  rear  some  queens  during 
the* coming  season,  and  re-queen  all  hybrid 
and  black  colonies.  I  want  to  clip  aU 
queens'  wings  in  the  spring. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  I 
let  those  old  queens  alone  until  swarming 
time,  and  then  take  them  away  and  thus 
keep  them  from  swarming,  or  let  them 
come  out  with  a  swarm  and  then  destroy 
them,  and  let  the  swarm  go  back»  then  at 
the  proper  time  give  them  an  Italian  queen- 
cell,  or  a  virgin  queen  (or  a  fertilized  one, 
if  I  have  it),  will  the  colony  work  as  well 
and  store  as  much  or  more  honey  than  the 


swarm  and  old  colony  would  have  done  had 
I  let  them  swarm  in  the  reg^ular  way  and 
prevented  after-swarming? 

Which  would  be  the  better  plan— to  take 
the  queen  away  before  they  swarm,  or  let 
her  come  off  with  a  swarm  and  then  kill 
her?  and  how  soon,  and  in  what  way, 
would  you  introduce  a  cell,  or  queen,  if 
either  kind  ?  In  any  way,  I  suppose  all 
queen-cells  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Huntington,  Ind.  A.  H.  S. 

Answer. — ^It  isn't  very  easy  to  answer 
your  question  as  to  whether  you  can  get  as 
much  honey  from  an  old  colony  and  its 
swarm  as  from  the  old  colony  alone  if  it 
does  not  swarm.  Some  will  answer  yon 
one  way,  and  some  the  other.  It  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  circumstances.  In  places 
where  there  is  a  big  yield  of  honey  late  in 
the  season,  there  may  be  a  decided  gain  to 
have  the  swarm.  Throughout  the  North, 
however,  most  beekeepers  look  upon  swarm- 
ing as  a  damage  to  the  honey  crop.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  colony 
that  refrains  from  swarming,  of  its  own 
will,  is  one  thing,  and  a  colony  that  is  pre- 
vented from  swarming  by  some  bungling 
intermeddling  is  quite  another  thing. 

I  don't  see  anything  you  would  gain  by 
letting  the  old  queen  come  out  with  a 
swarm  to  be  killed,  letting  the  swarm  re- 
turn. It  will  be  full  as  easy  to  find  her  and 
kill  her  before  swarming,  providing  the  bees 
don't  get  the  start  of  you. 

In  your  case,  I'm  not  sure  but  the  follow- 
ing plan  might  suit  you: 

Suppose  A  has  fm  Italian  queen  and  B,  C, 
and  D  have  queens  that  you  want  to  kilL 
Encourage  A  to  swarm  first,  by  giving  it 
brood  or  by  early  stimulative  feeding,  al- 
though the  brood  may  be  the  best,  and  it 
doesn't  matter  if  the  brood  is  black.  When 
A  swarms,  hive  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand 
and  put  A  in  place  of  B,  settin(|^  B  on  a  new 
stand.  The  fiying  force  of  B  will  all  join  A, 
making  it  again  strong,  and  in  a  week  or 
so  from  the  time  the  first  swarm  issued  it 
will  send  out  a  strong  second  swarm ;  hive 
this  on  the  stand  from  which  it  issued,  and 
set  A  on  C's  stand,  setting  C  in  a  new  place. 
In  a  day  or  two  another  swarm  will  issue, 
when  the  process  will  be  repeated,  and  A 
set  on  D's  stand,  and  this  may  continue  as 
long  as  swarms  issue.  Thus  all  swarms 
have  queens  from  A. 


**JL    modern  Bee-Farm   and  Its 

Economic  Management,"  is  the  title  of  a 
splendid  bo<fe  on  practical  bee-culture,  by 
Mr.  S.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  5^x8)^ 
inches  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages, 
nicely  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  It 
shows  *'  how  bees  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-giving 
pursuit;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  how 
profits  may  be  "made  certain  by  growing 
crops  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  also 
other  uses ;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  a 
good  working  strain  of  bees."  Price,  poet- 
paid,  from  this  ofllce,  $1.00;  or  clubbed  with 
the  Bbb  Journal  foi-onevear,  for  fl.60. 
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TheLhsdofDzierzos 


CONDUCTED  BY 


Oldctbubo.  Grosshbbzogthum,  Gebmant. 


I8  Pollen  Fed  to  Larval  Bees  P 


Doolittle  gives  some  gyjess-work  about 
this  matter  in  Oleaninga.  Two  years  af^o 
Dr.  von  Planta  stated  the  following  by 
careful  chemical  and  microscopical  re- 
searches: 

Ahaly^is  op  Larval  Food  (jelly), 
which  is  prepared  of  honey,  pollen  and 
water  in  the  chyle-stomach,  showing  the 
percentage : 


inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  cause  Is 
want  of  food. 

Nearly  all  bees  in  Germany  are  win- 
tered on  the  summer  stands.  The  walls 
of  the  hives  are  doable,  and  filled  with 
straw.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  the 
old-fashioned  straw-skep  prevails.  A 
colony  in  one  of  my  straw-skeps  gave 
me  two  swarms,  and  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  weight  of  the  colonies  in  the 
three  skeps  together  was  216  pounds. 
That  is  sufficient,  and  shows  that  good 
results  can  be  had  even  in  **  box-hives." 


Ko  Wire-Cloth  Before  the  Entrances. 


If  the  hives  are  placed  into  the  cellar 
or  under  ground,  no  wire-cloth  is  used 
to  keep  out  mice,  as  the  mice  not  finding 
the  possibility  to  enter,  begin  to  gnaw. 


1 

a 
I 

9 

Alimmlnous  matter. . .  .45.14 

Fit 13.55 

Sugar 20.39 


4? 


ha 

■45 

1' 

•o 

Drone-bees  and  worker-bees,  after  the 
fourth  dc^,  receive  an  addition  of  pure 
hooey,  therefore  the  suddenly  higher 
percentage  of  sugar,  viz.:  9.57  to 
3S.49,  and  18.09  to  44.93,  and  the 
cirone-bees  as  well  as  undigested  pollen. 
We  see  by  this  analysis  that  only  the 
royal-jelly  is  constantly  the  same,  and 
Uie  richest  and  best,  and  that  the  drone 
and  the  worker-bee  larvae,  during  the 
first  four  days,  get  still  better  food,  as 
far  as  albuminous  matters  are  con- 
cerned, than  the  queen. 


Wintering^  Problem  Ko  Masterpiece. 


The  wintering  problem  has  been  set- 
tled for  a  long  time  in  Germany,  and  we 
Terj  seldom  hear  of  heavy  winter  losses, 
eren  from  those  countries  having  a  bad 
cliBiate  and  a  long  and  severe  winter. 
Dzierzoo  thinks  that  the  cause  of  the 
heavy  losses,  which  are  so  often  reported 
by  American  bee-papers,  are  caused  by 
the  impractical  construction  of  the 
American  hives — loose  covers,  single 
hives  Instead  of  twin  hives ;   but  I  am 


and  besides  spoiling  the  hives  or  skeps, 
the  bees  are  constantly  disturbed  by  this 
gnawing,  and  the  damage  done  by  that 
is  greater  than  the  harm  of  eating  some 
honey,  etc.  H.  Reepen. 


Ck»iiweiiUoii  IVotfces* 


Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion CD  March  16,  1894,  at  the  apiaries  of 
Thomas  WiUett,  5  miles  northeast  of  Broa- 
son,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas.  All  are  invited  to 
come.  J.  C.  BAiiOH,  See. 

Bronson,  Kans. 

Tbxas.— The  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  their  16th  annual  meettng 
at  QreenviUe,  Tex.,  on  Wednes*iay  and  Thurs- 
day, April  4  and  5,  1894.  Everybody  Invited. 
No  hotel  bills  to  pay.  We  expect  a  large 
meeting  and  a  good  time.    Don't  fail  to  come. 

Beevllle,  Tex.  E.  J.  Atchlev,  Sec. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  JouBNAii  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JOUBKAL  for  $1.40. 


HaTC  IfOtt  Read  page  222  yet  ? 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
BEEvn.LE,  Texas. 

Distance  Apart  for  Combs: 


I  have  been  requested  to  measure  the 
combs  in  box  and  log  hives  while  trans- 
ferring, to  get  the  exact  distance  the 
combs  are  placed  from  center  to  center. 
We  transferred  the  bees  from  a  wagon- 
loa<3  of  box-hives  a  few  days  ago,  and  by 
careful  test  we  found  the  combs  to  aver- 
age, as  nearly  as  we  could  get  at  it,  1% 
inches  from  center  to  center.  These 
combs  w^re  all  straight,  and  in  good 
condition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  use  to 
be  fio  particular  about  it.  I  think  any- 
where from  1  ^  to  1}4  inches  will  do; 
but  should  you  wish  to  be  exact,  put 
them  1%  from  center  to  center,  and 
you  will  have  the  combs  as  nearly  a 
natural  distance  apart  a$  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  them. 


Information  About  Southwest  Texas. 


Mb8.  Atchlet:— I  am  trying  to  in- 
form myself  in  regard  to  Southwest 
Texas,  from  Galveston  west.  How  can 
I,  with  the  least  expense,  do  so  ?  How 
about  malarial  diseases?  How  about 
mosquitoes  and  various  kinds  of  poison- 
ous insects  and  reptiles  ?  Give  us, 
straight  out  and  out,  some  few  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  that 
country,  that  would  be  brought  against 
ft  by  Northern  parties  settling  there? 
Please  answer  through  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  E.  Liston. 

Virgil  City.  Mo. 

T'riend  Liston,  I  will  answer  your 
questions  as  nearly  to  the  point  as  I  can, 
and  as  I  see  these  things.  The  country 
from  Galveston  west  for  50  to  100 
tolles  is  very  flat  and  level,  and  is  a  fine 
fertile,  black  loamy  soil,  suited  to  most 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  suited  to 
a  semi-tropical  climate.  But  I  do  not 
consider    it   nearly  so  healthy  as  this 


part  (Beeviile  and  vicinity),  as  here  we 
have  no  local  cause  for  sickness  ;  the 
lay  of  the  land  is  hills  and  valleys— not 
hills  like  we  see  in  the  old  Eastern 
States,  but  a  country  that  lies  Just  right 
to  drain  itself,  and  to  furnish  nice  places 
of  eminence  enough  to  be  fine  building 
locations. 

During  the  wet  seasons  they  do  have 
some  mosquitoes  in  the  low  lands  of 
Brazoria,  Galveston  and  Fort  Bend  coun- 
ties. We  have  no  mosquitoes  here,  and 
no  malaria.  We  have  some  rattlesnakes 
that  live  in  waste  places.  There  are 
spiders  and  lizards  here,  but  no  one 
fears  them.  There  are  some  few  cen- 
tipedes and  copperhead  snakes,  but  no 
more  than  in  other  new  Southern  coun- 
tries. I  tbink  the  best  'and  cheapest 
way  to  satisfy  you,  and  to  inform  your- 
self, is  to  come  and  see  the  country  for 
yourself.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be 
raised  as  an  objection  by  Northern  peo- 
ple. 

It  gets  very  dry  here  in  the  fall,  bat 
not  so  hot  as  in  Missouri,  as  we  have  a 
refreshing  breeze,  and  our  nights  In  the 
summer  are  delightful.  We  have  good 
water,  the  best  of  society,  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  and  really  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  objections  might  be  raised 
by  Northern  people. 

Land  is  cheap,  good,  and  timber  and 
stuck  plenty.  My  neighbor  has  1,000 
bushels  of  corn  now  in  his  barn  that  he 
raised  on  30  acres  of  ground  last  year, 
and  has  fed  his  stock  all  winter  from  it, 
besides.  He  only  lives  400  yards  from 
me,  and  has  lived  here  45  years,  and 
has  not  missed  a  crop  since  he  has  been 
here.  I  hea^d  him  say  yesterday,  that 
he  used  to  think  this  a  fine  stock  coun- 
try and  no  farming  country,  but  says 
now  he  has  turned  the  scale,  and  finds 
it  a  fine  farming  country  and  no  stock 
country,  as  it  takes  an  abundance  of 
rain  to  produce  grass  and  keep  it  grow- 
ing, while  it  does  not  take  so  much  to 
make  a  crop  of  corn  or  cotton,  etc. 

Now,  this  is  straight  out  and  out  in- 
formation, and  all  this  evidence  stands 
right  here  to  be  seen  when  your  come. 

I  saw  some  time  ago,  a  letter  from 
some  one  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  that  came  to  Texas  many 
years  ago,  and  lost  his  family  or  his 
children,  and  that  all  the  children  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  fed  on  skim 
milk.  Now,  this  friend  made  a  mistake 
and  settled  in  that  black,  waxy  region 
of  north  Texas,  and  near  the  Red  river,; 
whore  it  is  sickly,  and  not  a  desirable 
place  for  one  seeking  a  healthy  locality 

Now  please  remember  that  Texas  is  a$ 
big  State,  and   that  we  are   500  mile:$ 
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from  Sherman,  and  in  an  altogether 
different  country  ;  so  please  do  not  con- 
demn al]  Texas  on  account  of  one  or  two 
sicltly  counties. 


Bee-Eeepingr  in  North  Texas. 


Mbs.  Atchley  : — Will  you  kindly  give 
such  information   as  accords  with  your 
experience,  on  the  following  points  re- 
garding the  apiarian  business  in  North 
!      Texas  ' 

Ist  When  should   horse-mint  sprout 

and  take  root  in  order  to  furnish  nectar 

abundantly  the  following  season  ?     So 

I     far  our  winter  has  been   unusually  dry 

and  warm,  with  no  signs  of   horse-mint 

growing.     Will  the  spring  rains  bring  it 

np?    If  so,  may  we  expect  it  to  yield  a 

good  honey  supply  ? 

I        2nd.  Would  you  attempt  to  get  sur- 

1     pins  honey  by  putting  on  sections  any 

time  before  the  advent  of  horse-mint— 

I     say  during  fruit-bloom  ?     Or  would  you 

i     look  more  to  increase,  and  wait  for  a 

!     honey  harvest  later  ?  I  mean,  of  course, 

first  swarms,  no  after  swarms. 
I  3rd.  As  a  dearth  of  honey- pi  ants 
j  asnally  exists  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
I  and  most  of  May,  how  should  feeding  be 
I  done  in  order  to  get  the  bees  in  proper 
I  trim  to  gather  the  June  nectar,  and  yet 
I  not  excite  the  swarming  fever  ? 
!  C.  Fisher. 

I        Denison,  Tex.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 

Friend    Fisher,     in     answering  your 
question    regarding    horse-mint,   I  will 
lay  that  it  is  a  winter  plant.    I  mean  by 
that,  it  should  come  up  in  the  fall  and 
winter  over,  and  take  root,   and  when 
'     ^ring  opens  it  usually  springs  up  fast 
i     Hke  wheat,  and  bears  a  crop  of  seed  and 
\     boney  about  May  20th  to  June  20th  in 
'     jonr  latitude.     I  have  never  seen  mint 
fnrnish  honey  to  amount  to  anything 
that  came  up  in  the  sprtng.     I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  you   may  be  mistaken 
about  its  not  being  up  already,  as  it  is 
I     rather  small,  and  lays  flat  on  the  ground 
through  winter,  and  springs  up  quickly 
in  the  spring,  and  it  usually  germinates 
»nd  gets  root  about  September,  or  at  the 
first  fall  rains.     Of  course,  when  there 
mno  fall  rains,  you  have  no  horse- 
mint 

There  are  two  kinds  of  horse-mint.  In 
the  timber  around  Denison,  you  likely 
Uve  the  yellow  bloom,  while  on  the 
prairies  it  is  a  blue  or  purple  blossom.  I 
think  probably  you  have  both.  In  your 
eonnty  you  may.  some  seasons  get  con- 
siderable honey  from  rattan-vine,  that 
blooms  the  last  of  April  and  the  first  of 


May,  and  by  watching  closely  you  might 
some  seasons  get  a  case  of  comb  honey 
per  colony  from  that  source.  You  will 
not  likely  get  any  surplus  from  fruit- 
bloom,  as  the  bees  are  usually  taw  \n* 
stores  at  that  time,  and  it  takes  fruit- 
bloom  to  get  them  well  started  off.  Slit), 
if  frost  does  not  interfere  at  your  place, 
you  may  get  some  red-bush  honey,  as  it 
comes  right  in  after  fruit-bloom. 

If  you  desire  increase,  I  would  look 
to  that  end  clear  through  until  May  1st* 
we  will  say. 

The  best  way  to  feed  to  prepare  bees 
for  the  mint  harvest  is  to  feed  them  just 
enough  to  keep  brood-rearing  going 
nicely,  and  should  the  bees  show  a  dis- 
position to  swarm,  cut  their  food  off^ 
and  it  usually  stops  it.  Hang  in  a  frame 
of  comb,  one  side  filled  with  syrup, 
twice  a  week,  at  sundown. 


Size  of  Hive  for  Comb  Honey, 


Mrs.  Atchley  : — Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  many  square  inches  of  comb 
you  think  best  in  a  hive  to  produce  comb 
honey  in  our  latitude? 

We  have  had  very  fine  weather  the 
pant  fall  and  this  winter  until  to-day^ 
and  it  is  sleeting  now. 

Leonabd  Cowell- 

Fort  Worth,  Tex..  Jan.  10,  1894. 

Friend  Cowell,  if  I  were  producing 
comb  honey,  I  would  rot  use  a  hive 
smaller  than  an  8-frame  Simplicity,  or 
say  8  Langstroth  frames.  When  I  quit 
producinf?  comb  honey,  ten  years  ago« 
I  was  usiug  a  10-frame  hive,  and  I  had 
such  good  results  that  I  should  use  it 
again  if  I  were  to  produce  either  comb 
or  extracted  honey. 

Your  latitude  is  good  for  honey,  and 
it  you  push  your  bees  at  the  right  tirae^ 
to  have  hives  overflowing  with  bees  at^ 
the  beginning  of  horse-mint  bloom,  you 
will  reap  a  good  harvest. 


Capons  and  Caponi^elnsr^  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 


Otd^The  gossip  resembles  the  bee,  in 
that  she  is  always  busy,  and  carries  a  sting: 
in  her  tede.—ExcTiange. 
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Clipping  tlie  fines  Of  Qneens. 

<|aerj-  910.--1.  Do  you  clip  your  queens' 
wings?  2.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disad- 
yantagesof  the  practice?— Illinois. 

I.  No !— Dadakt  &  Son. 

I  do  not  clip  them.— J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

1.  ,No.  2.  Too  long  to  answer  here. 
^J.  H.  Larbabeb. 

1.  No.  2.  I  leave  this  for  others  to 
answer. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  I  do.  2.  It  saves  time  and  loss, 
and  I  know  of  no  disadvantages. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

1.  I  do  not.  2.  Ask  some  one  who 
^as  practiced  clipping.— Mrs.  L.  Har- 
bison. 

1.  I  do.  2.  The  principal  advantage 
Is  that  they  cannot  go  to  the  woods.— M. 
Mahin. 

1.  No.  2.  But  I  would  do  it,  or  use 
drone  and  queen  traps  if  I  lived  near 
timber.  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  traps. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Yes.  2.  It  prevents  her  leaving 
with  a  swarm ;  and  after  practicing 
clipping  for  many  years,  I  find  no  dis- 
advantages.— A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  No,  I  do  not.  2.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  advantage  in  so  doing,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  losing  a  clipped 
queen  is  great.— J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  No.  2.  I  prefer  to  use  a  drone- 
trap,  so  I  know  nothing  about  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  clipped 
queens. -7EMEBSON  T.  Abbott. 

1.  No.  2.  Bead  any  good  bee-publl- 
cation,  and  you  will  see  the  many  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  published 
from  time  to  time. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  It  prevents  the  loss  of 
swarms  that  come  out  unexpectedly. 
They  also  usually  return  to  the  hive 
from  which  they  came. — P.  H.  Elwood. 

1.  I  do  not  clip  my  queens'  wings.  2. 
There  Is  no  advantage  to  mie,  and  it  Is 
not  worth  the  trouble,  and,  in  fact,  I  do 
not  want  them  clipped. — Mrs.  Jennie 
Atchley. 


1.  No,  1  don't  practice  such  barbarity 
as  that.  I  use  queen  and  drone  traps 
and  self-hjvers,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
useless  to  also  clip  queens'  wings. — C. 

H.  DiBBEBN. 

1.  I  have  done  so  at  times.  2.  Ad- 
vantages— 1st,  Age  of  the  queen  more 
certainly  known ;  2nd,  swarm  more 
easily  hived.  The  disadvantages — 1st, 
trouble  to  hunt  and  clip. — EugeneSkoor. 

1.  Yes,  when  working  for  comb  honey. 
2.  The^  swarms  are  hived  with  more 
ease.  There  Is  no  danger  of  their  going 
off,  and  the  queen  Is  more  readily  found, 
are  among  the  advantages. — G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

1.  No,  not  of  late  years.  2.  Aside 
from  the  trouble  and  danger  of  killing 
them,  they  are  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  the  bees,  and  at  s warming-time  are 
very  likely  to  be  lost. — Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater. 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  advantages  are  that 
swarms  are  managed  with  much  less 
care  and  labor,  and  by  no  chance  can 
any  swarms  elope  with  a  clipped  queen. 
There  are  no  disadvantages  except  the 
slight  labor  of  clipping  them. — B.  L. 
Taylor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  like  to  have  my  queens 
marked  so  they  can't  be  changed  with- 
out my  knowing  it.  A  clipped  queen 
can't  fly  off  with  a  swarm,  and  that  may 
save  the  swarm  from  going  off.  The 
others  will  tell  you  the  disadvantages. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

1,  Yes,  we  clip  our  queens*  wings.  2. 
The  advantage  is,  If  they  swarm  when 
we  are  not  there,  we  don't  lose  the 
swarm,  as  the  bees  will  go  back.  We 
may  lose  the  queen,  but  save  the  bees. 
The  bees  at  that  time  are  worth  more  i 
than  the  queen. — F.  France.  ! 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  greatest  advantage, 
and  it  Is  a  big  one,  Is  that  it  saves  lots 
of  absconding  swarms,  especially  in  out- 
aplaries  where  they  are  not  closely 
watched.  It  also  is  a  great  help  in  keep- 
ing swarms  separated  where  several  is- 
sue at  the  same  time. — S.  I.  Freeborn. 

1.  Yes,  most  certainly.  2.  It  would 
require  a  long  article  to  set  forth  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  clip- 
ping queens.  It  ought  to  be  suflScieat 
for  this  department  to  say  that  most 
practical  bee-keepers  have  decided  that 
It  pays  to  keep  their  queens*  wings 
clipped.— James  A.  Green. 

1.  I  have  never  practiced  it,  but  think 
it  a  good  plan.  2.  No  swarms  are  lost 
under  this  practice.  (And  yet,  some- 
times, a  good  queen  IM    The  queen  can 
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irenerally  be  found  in  front  of  the  hive ; 
sn  empty  hWe,  with  a  comb  or  two  of 
brood,  should  be  placed  on  the  old  stand, 
and  the  quoen  introduced ;  the  swarm 
will  soon  return,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  all  is  well.  Do  not  clip  the  queen's 
wings  until  after  she  has  commenced 
laying.  By  so  doing,  you  would  have 
an  unfertilized  queen.— W.  M.  Barnum. 

1.  I  have  often  clipped  their  wings, 
but  took  care  in  such  a  case  to  have  a 
good,  clear  spot  in  front  of  the  hi-ve, 
and  a  board  on  edge  for  them  to  gei  from 
the  ground  to  the  hive  in  case  they  drop 
off  in  trying  to  fly  out.  2.  The  advantage 
is,  they  cannot  leave  in  swarming.  The 
disadvantages  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have 
never  experienced  any. — Jas.  A.  Stonb. 

1.  Yes,  it  has  become  necessary  with 
me.  2.  The  advantages  are :  It  saves  me 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  saves 
^veral  good  swarms  every  year.  Let 
me  illustrate :  Last  spring  I  had  one 
queen  that  I  intended  to  supersede,  and 
therefore  did  not  hunt  her  up  and  clip 
her  wing.  The  result  was,  while  I  was 
at  dinner,  or  absent  for  some  cause,  she 
ran  off  wltti  the  swarm.  There  are  no 
disadvantages  that  I  can  name.— G.  W. 
Dbmabes. 


Selling  Eitracteil  Honey  at  Retail. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.   C.   C.    MILLEB. 


I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  the  article  on  page  111.  After 
reading  It  over  carefully,  will  you  please 
tell  me  if  you  think  you  are  entirely  fair 
with  me?  You  made  certain  disclosures 
as  to  the  possibility  of  bee-keepers  in 
general  obtaining  something  like  double 
price  for  their  honey,  and  bee-keepers 
would  naturally  be  interested  to  know 
how  the  thing  was  done.  I  asked  you 
aboat  it,  and  instead  of  giving  me  any 
answer,  you  open  your  columns  to  have 
a  pa^e  occupied  by  H.  M.  Melbee,  not  in 
Riving  the  Information  I  asked  for,  but 


in  something  that  approaches  at  least 
toward  mud-slinging.  I  asked  bread  and 
you  give  me  a  stone.     Is  that  fair  ? 

Prom  the  fact  that  in  your  former  de- 
liverance you  used  the  name  Melbee  as 
a  fictitious  one,  I  have  the  right  to  sup- 
pose that  H.  M.  Melbee  is  not  a  real 
name.  Now  granting  that  the  delight- 
ful occupation  of  throwing  mud  is  a 
legitimate  one  for  your  correspondents, 
is  it  entirely  fair,  after  letting  him  have 
his  fling  at  me,  to  let  him  hide  behind  a 
fictitious  name  so  that  I  can't  see  where 
to  throw  ?  You  see,  I've  no  means  what- 
ever even  to  make  a  tolerably  fair  guess 
at  anything  that  may  be  amiss  in  his 
dealings  with  his  bees  or  his  fellow  men. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  kindness  on 
your  part,  not  desiring  to  get  me  into 
evil  ways. 

Mr.  Melbee  says,  **I  do  not  think  the 
Doctor  desires  any  instructions  that 
would  insure  him  24  cents  per  pound," 
etc.  Honest  Injun,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  de- 
sire that  very  thing.  You  show  me  how 
to  dispose  of  extracted  honey  at  that 
figure,  and  see  how  quick  I'll  drop  pro- 
ducing comb  honey.  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  we  all  desire  to 
get  as  big  a  price  as  possible  ?  But 
working  on  the  principle  that  no  one  de- 
sires information,  Mr.  Melbee  has  care^ 
fully  refrained  from  giving  any  light  all 
through  his  article,  with  a  single  possi- 
ble exception.  That's  where  he  talks 
about  the  difference  between  honey  in 
sections  and  extracted  honey.  I  haven't 
the  slightest  desire  to  say  a  word  to 
weaken  the  force  of  any  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  extracted  honey.  Possibly  I 
might  go  farther  than  Mr.  Melbee,  for  if 
two  dishes  were  standing  side  by  side  on 
the  table,  one  extracted  and  the  other 
comb,  the  honey  itself  being  exactly  the 
same  in  each,  I'd  take  the  extracted 
every  time.  But  I  think  you  will  see, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr.  Melbee  has  made 
some  mistake  in  his  figures  when  he 
talks  abont  a  customer  getting  only  ^ 
of  a  pound  of  honey  when  he  supposes 
he  is  buying  a  pound. 

Looking  at  the  account  of  the  last 
shipment  of  section  honey  I  made,  I  find 
that  I  sold  2,915  sections,  weighing 
2,754  pounds.  The  wood  in  the  sec- 
tions weighs  %  of  an  ounce  each.  A  lit- 
tle figuring  will  show  that  for  every 
pound  of  that  shipment  there  should  be 
deducted  an  ounce  for  wood,  instead  of 
4  ounces,  as  Mr.  Melbee  puts  it.  Even 
if  each  section  should  be  sold  for  a  pound 
without  weighing,  the  deduction  should 
be  less  than  1}4  instead  of  4  ounces.  In 
reality  there  should  also  be  a  little  de- 
duction for  the  wax,  for  that's  »  dead 
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waste  jQst  as  mnch  as  the  wood.  But 
even  if  Mr.  Melbee's  figures  were  all 
straight,  the  question  remains  unan- 
swered as  to  how  so  much  more  than 
usual  prices  can  be  obtained.  Can  you 
tell,  Mr.  Editor,  how  people  that  can  buy 
extracted  honey  at  the  groceries  for  12 
or  15  cents  a  pound  shall  be  willing  to 
give  24  for  it  ? 

In  the  imaginary  talk  with  that  imag- 
inary lady,  Mr.  Melbee  thinks  I  made  a 
rather  poor  **out"  of  it,  and  hints  that  if 
I  were  working  for  him,  l*d  have  to  eat 
my  victuals  without  salt.  Well,  I  did 
the  best  I  could  in  the  way  of  replies, 
and  if  it*s  so  easy  as  he  seems  to  think, 
why  don't  he  tell  us  what  replies  would 
silence  her  ?  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it, 
but  I'm  willing  to  learn. 

Mr.  Melbee  thinks  he  has  the  right  to 
infer  that  I  am  exceedingly  wealthy 
from  the  sale  of  my  honey  crops.  That 
might  be  a  proper  inference  If  my  main 
object  in  life  was  to  make  money,  or  if 
that  was  the  reason  of  my  giving  up 
other  business  to  keep  bees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  don't  think  I  can  make 
more  money  at  bees  than  at  any  other 
occupation,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  I 
can  have  a  happier  life  at  it  and  do  more 
to  make  others  happy.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  money  Is  not  my  chief  aim  in 
life.  But  will  you  kindly  tell  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  what  in  the  world  that  has  to  do 
with  the  subject  in  hand  ?  We're  trying 
to  find  out  how  to  get  those  big  prices, 
and  what  has  my  wealth  or  poverty  to 
do  with  it?  I  think  I  can  see  how  Mr. 
Melbee's  financial  condition  may  have 
something  to  do  in  the  case,  for  as  you 
have  held  him  up  as  an  example  for  imi- 
tation, his  success,  less  or  greater,  has  a 
direct  bearing. 

Just  one  more  thing  about  what  Mr. 
Melbee  says:  I'd  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, what  possible  bearing  on  the  case 
one  passage  has,  which  reads  as  follows: 
*^Not  many  years  ago  the  doctor  stated 
publicly,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
that  he  could  not  produce  first-grade 
comb  honey  under  a  special  classifica- 
tion, whereas  there  were  others  who 
thought  they  could.  And,  judging  from 
what  was  shown  at  the  World's  Fair 
houey  exhibit  last  year.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  the  Doctor  was  right  In  what  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  in  that  direc- 
tion." Now  suppose  the  honey  I  sent  to 
the  Fair  was  candied  and  leaking;  every 
comb  cracked,  the  honey  the  color  of 
New  Orleans  molasses  and  the  comb  to 
match,  with  worms  crawling  over  every 
fifth  comb,  will  you  tell  us  what  that  has 
to  do  with  getting  24  cents  a  pound  for 
extracted  honey  ?    Fortunately  for  me. 


I  do  not  depend  for  the  sale  of  my  honey 
upon  those  who  regularly  read  the  bee- 
papers,  so  this  expose  by  Mr.  Melbee 
may  not  do  me  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

In  case,  however,  that  inquiries  should 
come  to  you,  it  might  be  best  to  have 
you  fully  informed.  At  any  rate,  I'd 
Just  as  soon  tell  you  about  that  honey. 
You  know  that  the  two  men  that  had  in 
charge  the  Illinois  exhibit  were  the  ef- 
ficient President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers*  Association — 
nice  men,  too.  Early  in  the  season  one 
of  them  asked  me  to  make  some  prepar- 
ation for  the  Fair,  and  suggested  some- 
thing in  the  fancy  line  for  me  to  under- 
take. Between  being  very  busy  and 
having  no  desire  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  then  promised  to  be  a  Sunday- 
opening  affair,  I  made  no  extra  prepara- 
tions whatever.  But  toward  the  last  the 
way  seemed  clear,  and  I  sent  a  few 
cases  of  as  good  as  I  had.  Unfortunately 
it  miscarried,  and  was  a  long  time  get- 
ting to  its  destination. 

About  the  last  of  the  time  for  receiv- 
ing honey  for  the  exhibit  I  got  a  tele- 
gram, **Can  you  send  us  a  thousand 
pounds  of  honey?"  Without  knowing 
whether  they  wanted  to  beg,  borrow  or 
buy  it,  I  said  "Yes;"  (I  may  say  In 
parenthesis,  they  paid  me  very  promptly 
a  good  price  for  it),  and  they  told  me  to 
send  by  express.  I  sent  in  regular  ship- 
ping-cases, and.  the  honey  was  Just 
about  what  I  had  for  my  regular  trade^ 
perhaps  sorted  a  shade  closer.  One  of 
them  wrote  me  that  it  was  the  best  lot 
of  honey  they  had  received,  and  the 
other  endorsed  the  opinion,  and  I  be- 
lieve Messrs.  Hambaugh  and  Stone  knew 
a  thing  or  two  about  what  good  honey 
ought  to  be.  So  if  my  honey  was  the 
best,  or  even  among  the  best  of  the  Illi- 
nois exhibit,  I  don't  feel  greatly  worried 
about  finding  a  market  for  what  I  can 
produce,  even  if  I  can't  "produce  first- 
grade  comb  honey  under  a  special  classi- 
fication." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that's  all  I  want 
to  say  about  Mr.  Melbee,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  tell  me  whether  he's  a  man  or 
a  woman,  and  if  a  man,  how  much  big- 
ger than  I;  and  if  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  me  to  meet  him  on  a  dark  night 
on  a  lonely  road. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  come  back  to  yon, 
as  needy  as  before,  and  ask  if  you  will 
tell  how.  You  see,  it's  no  use  to  tell  us 
a  thing  can  be  done,  and  then  leave  us 
without  giving  us  any  hint  as  to  how  it  ^ 
can  be  done.  I  will  say  to  you  in  all 
honesty,  that  while  I  am  skeptical  as  to 
putting  your  plan  inj?eneral  practice. 
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yet  if  ife  can  be  done  I  am  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  know  how.    Will  yon  please 
tell? 
Marengo,  111. 

[Oh,  dear,  dear  Doctor,  what  a  regu- 
Ur  qnestfon-mark  you  mast  be  turning 
into :  * 

We  think  weMl  have  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Molbee's  article  on  page  111  didn't  con- 
Uin  jast  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
most  desired;  but  now  that  he  has  had 
his  "say"  in  the  way  he  did,  perhaps  In 
his  next  article  he  will  *'get  down  to 
business,"  and  tell  us  Just  hov)  he  man- 
ages to  sell  honey  at  the  price  he  gets, 
and  keep  on  doing  so. 

Your  honey,  Doctor,  is  all  right — in 
quality,  at  least.  We  know,  for  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  24-pound 
case  of  it  after  the  Fair  closed.  No  one 
would  ask  for  finer  looking  honey,  either. 
But,  as  you  say,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  under  consideration. 

Melbee,  is  a  man — not  any  heavier 
than  you,  Doctor,  though  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle taller;  and  we  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  you  or  anybody  else  to 
meet  him  on  the  darkest  night  on  the 
loneliest  of  roads.  He's  not  at  all  a 
dangerous  character,  though  perhaps  he 
might  seem  so  to  one  who  was  indiffer- 
ent about  purchasing  honey  when  Mel- 
bee wanted  to  sell  some.  Melbee  would 
most  certainly  sell  the  honey  if  anybody 
could. 

Now,  we  hope  Mr.  Melbee  will  at 
once  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  tell- 
ing Dr.  Miller^  and  others,  all  about  Tiow 
be  is  able  to  retail  extracted  honey  at 
24  cents  a  pound.  That's  **the  next 
number  on  the  program." — Ed.] 


AfeiiistReitdeiingBeesvai  witb  Acids. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  C.    p.   DADANT. 


I  wish. to  take  exception  to  the  item 
00  purifying  wax  with  acids,  as  given 
on  page  138.  We  do  not  believe  in  this 
practice  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
owing  to  the  wax  being  mixed  largely 
'rtth  residues  after  having  been  improp- 


erly rendered.  Combs  may  be  rendered 
into  wax  just  as  well  without  the  use  of 
acids — at  least  we  can,  and  always  do, 
render  all  our  combs  with  only  pure 
water,  and  always  succeed  in  getting 
bright  yellow  wax  frqm  them  even  if 
they  are  dark. 

Although  the  acid  does  not  practically 
deteriorate  the  wax,  it  so  completely  re- 
moves all  other  substances  that  it  takes 
away  all  its  perfume,  and  the  honey  and 
bee  odor  which  is  so  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  bees.  We  have,  hundreds  of 
times,  smelled  the  odor  of  the  honey  in 
foundation.  Such  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  had  these  capplngs  been 
rendered  with  acid,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  would  in  many  cases  be  a  little 
sour  smell  remaining.  Every  one  of  the 
hands  in  our  shop  remembers  the  fine 
perfume  which  pervades  our  shops  when- 
ever we  have  a  chance  to  handle  a  ton  or 
two  of  Southern  California  capping-wax. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  local  Michigan 
association,  a  few  years  ago,  some  one 
made  the  remark  that  we  must  use 
honey  in  lubricating  the  rolls 'of  our 
mills,  because  our  foundation  smelled  so 
sweetly  of  honey,  and  was  so  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  bees.  The  credit  of  this 
sweet  smell  did  not  belong  to  us,  but  to 
the  parties  who  had  rendered  this  wax. 
All  our  credit  in  the  matter  consisted  in 
preserving  this  good  flavor  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  the  practice  of  rendering  combs 
with  acid  becomes  universal,  the  quality 
of  the  wax  will  be  greatly  lowered,  and 
we  can  assure  Mr.  N.  S.  H.  that  bees 
will  not  accept  comb  foundation  made 
from  such  wax  as  readily  as  when  it  re- 
tains the  bee  and  honey  smell.  If  much 
of  acid-rendered  wax  should  come  on  the 
market,  we  should  certainly  offer  less 
for  it  than  for  the  other  grade. 

We  will  gladly,  free  of  charge,  give 
directions  for  rendering  combs  with 
water  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  any 
one  who  may  desire  them. 

Hamilton,  111. 

[As  the  information  that  Brother  Da- 
dant  could  give  about  rendering  wax 
with  only  water  would  doubtless  be  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  all  our  readers, 
we  suggest  that  he  send  us  the  directions 
for  publication  in  the  Bee  Journal. 
Being  the  largest  comb  foundation  mak- 
ers in  the  world,  whatever  comes  from 
the  pens  of  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son  on  this 
subject  could  be  Implicitly  relied  upon. 
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Canses  of  SborHJTed  Queens. 

Written  f<yr  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.    F.   MICHAEL. 


The  reason  why  so  many  queens  placed 
upon  the  market  find  an  early  death,  Is 
chiefly  from  two  causes.  One  is,  the 
la^vsB  used  to  rear  queens  is  not  of  the 
right  age.  The  demand  for  cheap 
queens  has  been  so  great  that  many 
have  been  induced  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness and  rear  queens  by  any  method,  the 
cheaper  the  better  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  bees  when  preparing  to  swarm 
will  construct  queen-cells,  and  the  queen 
will  deposit  eggs  in  them.  This  larvas 
receives  royal  food  from  the  very  begin- 
ing.  Should  the  larvae  be  three  days  old 
when  transferred  to  the  queen-cell, 
three  days  this  larvae  has  been  fed 
worker-bee  food  instead  of  royal  food. 
If  a  queenless  colony  is  given  larvae  in 
all  stages,  a  queen  some  times  hatches  in 
ten  days,  showing  clearly  that  larvae  too 
old  has'been  used.  The  larvae  should  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  naked  eye  can  dis- 
cern it  In  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

The  other  reason  is,  queens  reared  out 
of  season.  If  queens  are  reared  before 
the  swarming  season  is  o^,  the  colony 
caring  for  the  larval  queens  must,  by 
some  means,  be  placed ,  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. The  colony  must  have  plenty  of 
sealed  brood,  bees  emerging  from  the 
cells,  and  old  bees  which  carry  honey 
from  the  fields.  A  few  old,  worn-out  bees 
will  not  rear  good  queens  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

There  are  other  things  which  tend  to 
lengthening  out  the  life  of  queens.  The 
class  of  queen-breeders  who  look  only  at 
the  easiest  way  to  take  in  the  dimes, 
will  sooner  or  later  find  their  occupa- 
tion gone;  while  the  careful  breeder, 
who  cares  for  his  patrons,  will  find  his 
prospects  brightening. 
German,  Ohio. 


Best  FonMation  for  Use  in  Sections. 

jRmilts  of  Experimmts  at  the  Michigan  Apiary. 
BY  R.   L.   TAYLOR,   APLAJaST. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 
My  next  resource  was  mechanical  in- 
struments for  fine  work  in  measuring 
and  weighing.  I  knew  there  were  such 
instruments  at  our  agricultural  college, 
and  In  speaking  of  the  matter  with  Mr. 
E.   R.   Root  he  informed  me  that   his 


house  possessed  a  micrometer,  and  gen- 
erously put  it  at  my  service.  To  the 
«epta  of  the  foundations  I  added  one 
from  natural  comb  which  I  designated 
lyy  the  lettei^  *•  I."  I  at  once  gave  Mr.- 
Root  a  set,  and  measurements  of  them 
were  taken  by  C.  C.  Washburn,  of  his 
establishment,  who  is  skilled  in  sach 
work.  These  measurements  appear 
-further  on. 

To  procure  samples  of  comb  for  the 
purpose  of  the  weighing  test,  I  took  two 
sets  of  sections  of  the  several  varieties 
and  extracted  the  honey  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  then  after  filling  the  cells 
with  water,  I  plunged  them  in  a  large 
vessel  of  water  where  they  remained  24 
hours,  when  they  were  further  washed 
and  then  thoroughly  dried.  To  get 
pieces  of  exactly  the  same  size  I  shaved 
off  the  comb  from  both  sides  to  bring  all 
to  an  equal  thickness,  about  one-half 
inch.  To  accomplish  this,  I  began  by 
cutting  away  the  section-box  within  a 
little  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the 
septum,  making  the  opposite  sides  per- 
fectly straight  and  parallel ;  then  using 
these  sides  as  guides,  with  a  long, 
straight,  sharp  knife  all  portions  of  the 
comb  jutting  out  were  shaved  off,  leav- 
ing a  perfectly  flat  surface  of  comb. 

As  guides  for  shaving  off  the  other 
side,  two  straight  pieces  of  wood  of  even 
thickness — about  half  an  inch — were 
nailed  to  a  smooth,  flat  board,  and  after 
cutting  away  the  other  edges  of  the  sec- 
tion-box sufliciently.  It  was  laid  on  the 
flat  side  of  the  comb  between  these  and 
fixed  firmly  with  wedges,  when  the 
superfluous  comb  was  shaved  away  as 
before.  After  this  process  was  com- 
pleted, a  circular  piece  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  experiment  was  cut 
from  each  with  a  rim  of  tin  a  little  more 
than  2K  inches  in  diameter,  used  after 
the  manner  of  a  cake-cutter,  thus  leaving 
in  each  case  the  septum  ^ith  a  portion 
of  the  cells  upon  each  side. 

The  first  set  I  thus  prepared  came 
short  of  perfection  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  so  I  made  use  of 
the  other  set  only.  These  were  taken 
to  the  college,  and  after  having  them 
weighed  I  cut  each  sample  in  two,  giv- 
ing one  part  to  Dr.  Beal  of  the  college 
for  measurement,  reserving  the  others 
and  afterwards  sending  them  to  Mr.  E. 
R.  Root,  to  secure  another  set  of  meas- 
urements from  Mr.  Washburn,  so  as  to 
get  them  from  two  capable  persons,  of 
the  same  comb  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Washburn  was 
111  when  these  reached  him,  and  a  sub- 
stitute was  found  in  Mr.  Hubbell.  As 
will  appear  in  the  summary,  he  took  a 
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YftTjiDg  Dumber  of  measurements  of  the 
sMDpIes — from  once  to  five  times — while 
in  the  other  cases  these  measurements 
were  taken  in  each  insti^nce. 

The  weighing  was  done  by  Mr.  Franlc 
S.  Eedzle,  adjunct  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry-, with  the  following  results  in 
grams: 


time  before  using  has  but  ^  slight  disad- 
vantage, if  any,  as  compared  with  that 
freshly  made.  The  slightly  greater 
thickness  of  the  septum  of  comb  made 
from  **  H,"  as  compared  with  that  made 
from  ••  G,*'  may  well  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  H  was  heavier  than  G. 
4th.  Granting  that  different  methods 


ABCD  E  F»GHI 

Welfi^t  in  grams— 1.93    2.2398    2.093    2.2349    1,9664    1.8482    1.8886    2.083    1.6321 


If  any  one  has  a  curiosity  to  turn  the 
results  into  grains,  he  can  do  so  by  mul- 
tiplying by  15,482,  the  number  of 
grains  in  a'gram. 

The  measurements  of  the  thickness  of 
the  bases  of  the  cells  now  follow  in  their 
order  in  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch : 
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All  this  work,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  for  while  there 
has  not  been  particular  uniformity — a 
thing  which  could  not  be  expected — 
there  has  been  general  uniformity. 

I  must  close  this  article,  already  too 
long,  by  mentioning  some  of  the  appar- 
ently tenable  inferences  which  may  be 
<irawn  from  these  tests  : 

1st.  No  comb  made  from  foundation 
quite  equals  in  fineness  the  natural, 
though  in  some  cases  it  approaches  it 
very  closely. 

2nd.  In  foundations  of  the  same  make 
the  thinner  has  but  very  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  heavier  in  point  of  produc- 
^g  comb  of  lighter  weight. 

ord.  That  foundation  kept  for  a  long 


ordinarily  In  use  of  manipulating  wax 
do  not  make  a  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  foundation  made  from  such  wax, 
that  foundation  made  on  the  Given 
press  has  a  pretty  decided  advantage 
over  that  made  on  the  roller  machines. 

If  these  investigations  lead  manufac- 
turers to  strive  to  learn  the  best  methods 
of  manufacturing  wax,  and  to  find  out 
what  peculiarities  characterize  the  best 
foundation  machines,  they  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 


MartetiDg  Eitracteil  Honey  in  Cities. 

Written  for  the  Amerinan  Bee  Journal 
BY  w.   O.   TITUS. 


I  am  glad  to  see  so  much  interest 
taken  in  the  marketing  of  honey,  even 
if  we  cannot  all  get  the  big  price  for  it 
that  Mr.  Melbeegets.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  where  he  finds  a  class  of 
customers  that  are  willing  to  pay  24 
cents  per  pound,  and  that,  too,  in  5- 
pound  lots,  right  along,  year  after  year. 

I  have  been  in  the  trade  since  1881 ; 
have  sold  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  D.  C,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Toledo,  Ck)lumbus,  Dayton,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Ky.,  Ft.  Wayne,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago,  and  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  uniform  price  from  the  be- 
ginning, viz. :  18  cents  per  pound,  or 
six  pounds  for  $1.00  for  light  extracted 
honey  ;  my  dark  honey  I  sell  at  15  cents 
per  pound,  or  eight  pounds  for  $1.00. 
I  have  no  use  but  for  two  grades — light 
and  dark. 

I  always  take  the  honey  along  with 
me  In  a  tin  pail  that  will  hold  86 
pounds,  and  allow  the  people  to  sample 
it  before  buying ;  then  when  I  have  sold 
out  I  take  the  street-car  back  to  where 
I  have  the  honey  stored,  for  a  new  sup- 
ply. I  find  that  cheaper  than  going 
over  the  road  first  with  a  sample,  and 
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then  to  dellw  it;  besides,  the  custo- 
mers are  then  sure  that  they  are  getting 
Just  what  they  sampled. 

My  home  market  (Toledo)  I  go  over 
twice  a  year — late  in  the  spring  and 
early  in  the  fall,  while  I  can  put  in  a 
part  of  the  time  with  the  bees.  This 
year  I  was  late  in  getting  to  my  custo- 
mers there,  and  another  had  been 
around  and  supplied  quite  a  number  of 
them,  but  as  he  had  held  up  the  price — 
selling  his  at  20  cents— I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  kick.  Why  should  I,  any  way  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  that 
want  to  engage  in  the  trade.  We  will 
never  get  the  world  too  sweet ! 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  might  be 
a  greater  amount  of  honey  sold  by  the 
producers  right  to  the  consumers,  at 
fair,  paying  prices,  if  they  would  make 
an  effort,  and  were  not  so  delicate  about 
being  called  a  •*  peddler." 

After  all,  I  believe  there  is  an  art  in 
selling  honey,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  tell  any  one  just  how  to  do  it,  if  I 
were  asked  to  do  so. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


Are  Queens  Injnreilin  lailioiE  Tbei  ? 

Written  far  the  American  BeeJofumal 

BY  DR.   E.   GALLUP. 


In  reply  to  Rev.  W.  P.  Faylor's  ques- 
tion (page  616,  1893)— **  Whoever  saw 
a  good  laying  queen  after  she  had  gone 
through  the  mails  "—I  will  state  that  I 
have.  Understand  that  I  only  reared 
queens  for  my  own  use,  but  occasionally 
I  used  to  send  a  good,  prolific  queen  to  a 
friend  who  would  report  that  she  did 
not  prove  prolific  with  him.  So,  to  test 
this  matter.  Dr.  Hamlin  and  myself 
agreed  to  exchange,  and  did  exchange, 
several  queens  ttirough  the  mails.  I 
had  an  impression  about  the  dIfiSculty, 
and  so  stated  it  to  him,  and  when  we 
found  that  when  we  selected  one-year- 
old  queens,  or  queens  that  were  breed- 
ing up  to  their  full  capacity,  their  pro- 
lificness  was  affected  badly,  but  when  we 
selected  young  queens,  as  soon  as  their 
first  working  progeny  appeared,  their 
prolicness  was  not  impaired.  In  no  case 
did  it  affect  their  longevity  whatever. 

But  ^understand  that  we  both  advoca- 
ted and  practiced  rearing  queens  either 
In  the  natural  manner,  under  the  swarm- 
ing impulse,  or  in  an  overflowing  full 
colony  of  nursing  bees,  under  all  the 
natural  conditions  we  could  bring  to 
bear— such  as  having  them  started 
from  the  eggs  or  larvae   just  hatched ; 


abundance  of  warmth,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  royal  fctod,  etc.  In  a  former  arti- 
cle I  gave  my  method  of  rearing  arti- 
ficial queens.  By  both  of  these  methods 
we  could  rear  five  and  six  year  old 
queens  almost  invariably,  when  reared 
from  the  proper  stock  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Faylor,  are  you  sure  that 
the  longevity  of  those  queens  was  af- 
fected by  passing  through  the  malls  ? 
Or,  rather,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
were  reared  under  unnatural  conditions, 
such  as  lack  of  warmth,  insuflScient 
nourishment,  or  from  being  started  from 
larvsB  too  far  advanced,  and  fed  as  a 
worker,  Either  of  which  will  produce 
short-lived  queens  almost  without  an 
exception  ? 

Understand  that  Dr.  Hamlin  lived 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  I  in  northern 
Iowa,  which  was  a  sufiQcient  distance  to 
test  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly.  My 
theory  was  this : 

When  we  selected  queens  that  were 
breeding  up  to  their  full  capacity,  and 
oldish  queens,  the  thumping  and  poand- 
Ing  that  they  had  'to  undergo  with  their 
large,  distended  abdomens,  and  perhaps 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  large  and 
constant  supply  of  the  proper  food,  was 
the  cause  of  their  prollflcness  being  Im- 
paired. Who  Is  positive  about  this  mat- 
ter ?  We  were  both  satisfied,  yet  others 
may  not  be. 

Mr.  Faylor  also  says  that  not  one  In  a 
hundred  of  those  light-colored  queens 
are  reared  under  the  swarming  impulse 
— the  only  sure  way  to  get  extra-good 
laying  queens.  Now,  I  tried  them  pretty 
thoroughly,  both  in  Iowa  and  two  sea- 
sons in  California,  under  the  swarming 
impulse,  and  so  did  Adam  Grimm  and 
Dr.  Hamlin,  but  not  one  of  us  ever  was 
satisfied  with  them,  so  far  as  their  work- 
ing qualities  and  prollficness  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  as  I  have  before  stated, 
being  a  prominent  writer,  I  received 
some  dozens  of  them  from  different 
queen-breeders  who  were  very  anxious 
that  I  should  recommend  their  queens, 
even  Mrs.  Ellen  Tupper  sent  me  two, 
and  not  one  of  those  light-colored  queens 
or  their  progeny  came  up  to  my  stan- 
dard. It  would  take  from  two  to  three 
queens  to  keep  a  colony  as  populous  as 
one  of  my  own  stock,  or  the  stock  re- 
ceived from  either  Dr.  Hamlin  or  Adam 
Grimm.  They  were  extra-nice  to  handle, 
and  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  the  profit 
was  not  there.  Those  queens  were  sent 
gratis,  and  I  was  anxious  to  succeed 
with  them,  but  did  not. 

Now  do  not,  by  any  means,  understand 
me  as  saying  that  others  cannot  or  have 
noU    The  reader  will  understand,  after 
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becomJog  acquainted  with  Gallup,  that 
if  any  one  is  hit,  it  is  good-uaturedly, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  some 
one  ont,  and  getting  at  facts,  if  possi- 
ble. I  have  bred  from  a  light-colored 
qaeen  and  her  progeny  by  natural 
swarming,  up  to  24  colonies ;  (of  course 
I  couM  not  select  drones  ;  as  they  were 
kept  In  an  apiary  with  100  other  colo- 
nies) ;  and  not  one  of  the  24  colonies 
came  up  to  over  one-half  the  product  of 
the  standard  colonies.  But  my  stan- 
dard is  away  up,  perhaps  above  the 
standard  of  a  majority  of  bee-keepers. 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Eitra-Li£lit  Colored  Bees. 

WrUten  for  the  American  BeeJovmal 

BY  C.   D.   DUVALL. 


I  am  glad  to  see,  on  page  21,  that  Dr. 
Gallup  does  not  think  It  is  a  hopeless 
task  in  trying  to  get  light-colored  bees 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
dark  strains. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
in  the  bee-papers  against  and  in  favor  of 
light-colored  bees,  and  several  times  I 
have  been  tempted  to  write  something 
on  this  subject,  but  my  time  Is  so  much 
taken  up  with  other  things  that  I  have 
never  done  so  before. 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  there  is  con- 
siderable prejudice  existing  against 
light-colored  bees,  and  no  doubt  with 
good  cause;  but  the  trouble  seems  to  be, 
and  where  the  injustice  comes  in,  all 
light-colored  bees  seem  to  be  classed  as 
the  same.  It  must  be  remembered  there 
is  as  much  difference,  and  probably 
more,  between  the  different  strains  of 
light-colored  bees,  as  between  the  dark 
strains  of  bees. 

Now,  I  believe  we  are  all  looking  for 
the  best  bee — the  one  that  will  store  the 
most  honey,  and  also  possess  the  other 
desirable  qualities — and  those  who  are 
in  it  for  the  dollars  and  cents,  will  not 
care  whether  this  bee  is  black  or  white, 
light  or  dark.  But  other  points  being 
equal,  any  one  will  prefer  a  light-colored 
bee,  for  several  reasons,  viz:  The  queen 
is  more  readily  found;  the  bees  are 
prettier  to  look  at  (and  we  all  admire 
beauty);  and  other  reasons  which  I 
might  mention. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  as  much  opposed 
to  extra-light  colored  Italians  as  any 
one,  simply  because  I  could  not  get  any 
equal  to  the  dark  bees  as  honey-gather- 
ers; and  yet,  the  dark  imported  queens 
that  I  could  get  did  not  please  me  as  a 


rule,  although  I  went  to  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  import  extra-fine  queens. 

In  1885,  and  also  in  1888,  I  had  Mr. 
Frank  Benton  to  select  for  me  some 
good  queens  of  the  dark  leather-colored 
Italians,  from  the  mountain  regions  of 
Italy,  and  mail  them  to  me.  While  I 
secured  a  good  working,  hardy  strain  of 
bees,  coming  from  that  part  of  Italy, 
near  the  line  where  hybridizing  with 
blacks  takes  place,  hence  the  type  was 
not  as  fixed  as  might  be,  consequently 
they  were  too  much  inclined  to  shade  off 
into  hybrids. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  black  and 
hybrid  bees  do  exist  in  Italy,  and  this  is 
where  our  dark  Italians  come  from. 

I  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  queens 
I  reared  in  my  own  apiary  were  far  supe- 
rior to  any  imported  queens  I  could  get. 

My  next  step  was  to  try  to  improve 
our  American  Italians,  so  I  sent  to  most 
of  our  prominent  breeders  for  queens — 
all  that  had  desirable  qualities.  I  kept 
and  crossed  with  my  best  stock,  and 
have  kept  on  selecting  the  best  every 
year  since.  The  result  has  been  that 
now  I  have  a  strain  of  extra-light  col- 
ored bees  (five-banded,  if  you  prefer  to 
call  them  that)  which  are  gentle,  and 
superior  honey-gatherers.  I  believe  if 
Dr.  Gallup  would  try  them,  he  would 
find  they  would  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  dark  bees.  Tbey  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  practical  honey- 
producers.    (See  the  Review,  page  352). 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  it  is  not 
my  desire  to  praise  any  particular  strain 
of  bees,  but  simply  to  show  the  unfair- 
ness of  those  who  have  written  so  much 
against  extra-light  colored  bees,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  only  been  tested 
in  a  comparatively  small  way. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  strains  of  light-colored  bees  of  to-day 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  light-col- 
ored bees  of  ten  years  ago. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland. 


SoMeMJMes  of  Darwin. 

Written  for  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  BEV.    L..    J.    TKMPLIN. 


While  I  have  never  been  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Darwin  In  many  of  his  speculations 
in  regard  to  evolution,  still  I  have  ad- 
mired him  for  his  pains-taking  researches 
and  the  vast  array  of  facts  In  natural 
history  that  he  has  placed  on  record. 
But  I  find  that  with  all  his  profound 
knowledge  of  nature  he  occasionally 
makes  a  slip  that  inclines   one  to  think 
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Mr.  Darwin  took  some  of  his  alleged 
facts  at  secoDd-hand,  and  impresses  one 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  not  a  guide 
that  is  to  be  followed  implicitly. 

While  reading  "The  Origin  of  Species," 
I  met  with  the  following  statement: 

**AI1  vertebrate  animals,  all  insects, 
and  some  other  large  groups  of  animals, 
pair  for  each  birth."  Chap.  IV.,  sub- 
head, ''On  the  Inter-crossing  of  Indi- 
viduals." 

As  I  understand  it,  every  egg  that  is 
laid  and  hatched  is  a  birth.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Darwin  is 
"away  off"  from  the  truth;  for  every  in- 
telligent person  knows  that  bees,  wasps, 
and  some  other  insects  do  not  pair  for 
each  birth.  And  in  the  case  of  partheno- 
genesis, which  Mr.  Darwin  calls  **a 
curious  exception  not  well  understood," 
there  is  certainly  no  pairing  at  all 
though  there  are  innumerable  births. 
Then  in  some  fowls— the  turkey,  for  in- 
stance— breeders  say  one  copulation  suf- 
fices for  a  whole  clutch  of  eggs. 

Again,  in  Chap.  VIII.,  and  under  sub- 
head* "Cell-making  Instinct  of  the  Hive- 
Bee,"  we  have  the  following: 

"The  work  of  construction  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  balance  struck  between 
many  bees,  all  instinctively  standing  at 
the  same  relative  distance  from  each 
other,  all  trying  to  sweep  equal  spheres, 
and  then  building  up,  or  leaving  un- 
gnawed,  the  planes  of  intersection  be- 
tween these  spheres." 

Now  every  one  who  ever  saw  bees 
building  comb,  knows  that  the  above  is 
a  purely  fanciful  sketch  drawn  from  the 
imagination  of  the  great  naturalist. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
better  to  use  ones  brains  and  eyes  than 
to  be  blindly  led  by  a  great  name. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

"We  Club  the  Americcm  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  IlAH'F 
column.  The  tegnilar  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper: 

Prifofboih.    OIhOk 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00. . . . 

an<5  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture....  2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' Bevlew 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

The  Apiouiturist 176....  165 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper    . .  1  50 ... .  1  35 

American  fiee- Keeper 150....  140 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150 135 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25 5  25 


TiiB  linnesota  State  CoBTention. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  BABNETT  TAYLOR. 


Great  Premium  on  page  222  ! 


I  have  Just  returned  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Assocation  at  MtnneapoHs, 
held  on  Jan.  10th,  11th  and  12th.  The 
attendance  was  small,  but  as  our  society 
meets  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Michigan,  our 
society  is  organized  as  a  friendly  branch; 
as  the  two  societies  hold  their  meetings 
in  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same  build- 
ing :  and  as  most  of  our  members  beloui? 
to  both  societies,  there  was  such  a 
friendly  intermingling  that  we  ail  had  a 
Jolly  good  time,  and  I  recommend  this 
friendly  union  of  bee-keepers  and  horti- 
culturists in  other  States.  The  two  in- 
terests are  mutually  interdependent, 
and  naturally  belong  together. 

The  reason  of  the  light  attendance  is 
easily  explained.  Hard  times,  and 
scarcity  of  money.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers are  farmers  who  are  compelled  to 
sell  wheat  for  less  than  50  cents  per 
bushel.  In  the  city  of  Minneapolis  is 
stored  to-day  wheat  enough  to  feed  the 
whole  people  of  this  State  for  the  next 
five  years  ;  and  right  in  the  shadows  of 
the  great  warehouses  that  hold  this 
grain,  children  of  honest,  industrious 
working-men  are  lean  and  thin  with 
hunger,  and  crying  for  bread,  while 
frail  women  are  walking  miles,  each 
carrying  children,  to  get  one  meal  a  day 
of  soup  made  from  the  waste  and  bones 
of  the  packing-houses,  while  nearly 
1,000  families  are  supported  entirely  by 
charity  in  their  homes.  Truly,  t|ie  stu- 
pidity and  greed  of  the  ruling  classes 
are  past  understanding. 

Another  misfortune  for  our  members 
was  the  fact  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies that  had  in  past  prosperous  times 
given  us  reduced  rates,  now,  in  this  time 
of  popular  need«  made  our  members  pay 
full  fare  both  ways.  True,  they  did 
offer  reduced  rates  on  the  certificate 
plan,  but  they  took  good  care  that  the 
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Dumber  required  to  attend  (250)  was  so 
bigb  as  to  render  the  offer  an  insulL 
When  wil]  our  dull-minded  people  com- 
prehend that  railroads  must  be  taken 
oat  of  the  control  of  greedy'  monopoly 
and  Nationalized,  and  the  people  served 
with  transportation  at  cost,  as  in  the 
Postal  Service  ?  Then  we  will  all  travel 
long  or  short  distances  for  the  fraction 
of  one  cent  per  mile ;  and  this  can  be 
had,  mind  you,  whenever  the  voters  go 
to  the  ballot  box  en  masse  and  vote  for 
it;  for  the  united  voice  of  an  intelligent 
people  is  the  voice  of  God  in  all  govern- 
ments. 

Our  former  most  excellent  President, 
J.  P.  West,  was  re-elected  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  fill  that  office  for  the  year 
1894.  Mr.  Danforth.  of  Red  Wing, 
was  elected  Secretary,  and  Ditus  Day, 
of  Farmington,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Theilmann  read  an  interesting 
essay,  giving  his  experience  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Wm.  Urie  read  an  essay 
on  the  value  of  bees  to  horticulture,  and 
B.  Taylor  read  one  on  how  to  increase 
our  white  honey  crop,  and  then  find  a 
paying  market  for  it.  Also  an  essay 
was  read  on  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospect  for  honey-production. 

In  regard  to  finding  a  paying  market, 
the  only  hope  held  out  was  that  of  each 
honey  producer  developing  his  own  home 
market,  as  the  present  practice  of  send- 
ing nearly  all  our  honey  to  the  great 
city  markets  had  resulted  in  low  prices, 
even  In  the  last  three  seasons  of  poor 
crops.  We  must  improve  our  practice 
io  this  matter,  if  we  would  hope  for 
future  prosperity ;  for,  what  think  you, 
friend,  would  be  our  condition  to-day,  if 
there  had  been  full  crops  for  the  la?t 
three  seasons  ? 

Strong  resolutions  were  passed  for 
making  strong  the  law  punishing  adul- 
terators ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  our 
association  has  the  proof  that  one  Hunt, 
of  California,  used  one  carload  of  glu- 
cose that  he  bought  here,  and  then 
bought  19  barrels  from  dealers  in  St. 
Paul,  to  adulterate  his  California  honey 
that  he  had  shipped  to  this  city  (St. 
Paul).  The  ofiQcers  of  our  society  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
this  io-called  honey,  and  had  it  ana- 
lyzed, and  it  contained  75  per  cent,  of 
glucose,  on  an  average.  We  must  stamp 
out  this  villainy,  or  our  honey  markets 
will  be  ruined,  as  glucose  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  ;  besides, 
the  vile  fraud  so  disgusts  the  purchasers 
of  extracted  honey,  that  the  confidence 
of  consumers  will  be  entirely  destroyed, 
and  our  market  for  real  honey  spoiled. 
We  would  send  to  California  for  this  un- 


scrupulous sharper,  but  the  law  passed 
two  years  ago  to  prevent  adulterating 
honey,  only  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  and 
we  cannot  bring  him  here  for  that  grade 
of  crime.  We  will  see  to  it  that  th%t 
defect  in  the  law  is  remedied. 

The  present  condition  of  the  bees  was 
reported  good.  I  send  you  herewith  my 
views  in  regard  to  the  future  of  honey, 
as  expressed  tn  an  essay  read  at  the  con- 
vention. 

I  must  not  close  this  account  of  our 
meeting  without  mentioning  the  fact 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Alliance  was  held  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  building  as  the  bee- 
keepers* and  horticulturists'  meetings, 
and  that  your  humble  servant  is  a  mem- 
ber of  and  a  delegate  to  each  of  the 
conventions  of  these  worthy  societies. 
The  Alliance  was  treated  to  a  splendid 
speech  from  that  incomparable  orator 
and  champion  of  the  peoples'  rights — 
Ignatius  Donnelly— who  made  *'IV>me 
howl."  S.  M.  Owen,  editor  of  the  Farm, 
Stock  and  Hame^  and  others,  made  splen- 
did speeches  to  a  crowded  and  applaud- 
ing audience.  We  had  a  lively  time, 
and  all  went  home  rejoicing  that  they 
were  there. 

Forestvllle,  Minn. 

[The  following  is  the  essay  referred 
to  by  Bro.  Taylor,  which  he  read  at  the 
bee-keepers'  convention  at  Minneapolis  : 
—Ed.] 

The  Future  of  Honey. 

«  It  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  that 
there  were  700,000  colonies  of  bees  In 
the  United  States,  owned  by  35,000 
people,  of  whom  at  least  30,000  pos- 
sessed, on  an  average,  not  more  than  3 
colonies  each,  the  remaining  5,000  be- 
ing professionals.  This  estimate  was 
made  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  are  not  one-half  as  many  col- 
onies in  the  United  States  at  this  date 
as  there  were  then. 

The  real  cause  of  this  decline  we  will 
not  attempt  to  give,  the  fact  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  present  and  future  of  the 
honey  trade  being  our  present  aim.  It 
is  a  strange  contradiction  that  at  the 
very  period  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  art  of  honey  production  has  made  its 
greatest  advance,  the  apiarian  interest 
has  lost  ground  In  Southern  Minnesota, 
where  bees  do  extremely  well.  We  are 
safe  in  saying  there  is  not  40  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  colonies  that  1880 
could  show.  We  know  of  no  apiary  in 
our  acquaintance  where  there  are  as 
many  colonies    kept   as  formerly,   and 
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among  farmers  there   are  not  now   25 
per  cent,  of  the  bees  kept  at  that  time. 

We  will  here  give  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  general  and  greatest  cause  of  this 
cfecline,  viz  :  the  constantly  decreasing 
ability  of  the  laboring  and  wealth-pro- 
ducing classes  to  pay  for  and  use  the 
luxuries  and  good  things  of  life. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  all  the  fine  comb 
honey  that  we  could  produce  found  a 
ready  home  market  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
Now  it  takes  a  skillful  salesman  to  get 
more  than  12 }4  cents  for  a  far  better 
grade ;  and  the  price  will  go  still  lower 
unless  bee-keepers  begin  to  develop 
their  home  markets.  At  present,  nearly 
all  rush  their  honey  to  some  great  city 
market,  thus,  even  in  a  year  of  poor 
crops,  centralizing  the  surplus,  over- 
stocking their  markets,  and  lowering 
prices.  We  must  change  all  this  for  a 
mora  rational  system.  For  the  last  two 
years  we  have  been  giving  attention  to 
our  tiome  market,  and  find  we  can  easily 
sell  all  our  honey  at  fair  prices,  without 
the  risks  of  shipping  to  distant  points. 

The  700,000  colonies  named  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay  would,  at  50 
pounds  a  colony,  produce  85,000,000 
pounds,  a  fraction  over  8  ounces  for 
each  one  of  our  people,  and  if  the  1893 
crop  was,  as  believed,  one-half  less 
than  that,  then  the  present  crop  would 
give  but  four  ounces  for  each  of  our 
people — a  small  supply,  surely.  In  our 
home  we  use  not  less  than  20  pounds  to 
each  person,  and  we  believe  health  and 
comfort  are  promoted  by  it.  We  bellevet 
that  every  man,  woman  child  of  our 
population  could  use  five  pounds  of  first- 
class  honey  with  healthful  economy. 
This  would  take  325,000,000  pounds. 

Friends,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
our  pleasant  calling.  The  flowers  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  yield  nectar.  We 
must  produce  better  goods,  market  them 
more  wtoely  than  heretofore,  and  we 
shall  easily  find  room  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased product  at  fair  prices. 

Babnett  Taylor. 


««TUe  Honey-Bee:  Its  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  «uid  Physiology,"  is  the 
title  of  the  book  written  by  Thos.  Wm. 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  JouvHal.  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  very  interesting.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid ;  or  we  club  it  with  the  Bee  Journal 
one  year  for  $1.65.  We  have  only  three  of 
these  books  left. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  197  ? 


^^r  00  not  write  anything  for  pubiication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  busineai 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Mild  Winter  ThuB  Far. 

Our  winter  in  this  section  of  the  country 
has  been  very  mild  thus  far.  My  bees  en- 
joyed a  good  flight  to-day. 

Elisha  Cart. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  Jan.  14. 


Good  Honey  Season  in  1893. 

The  past  year  was  a  good  one  in  this 
locality.  Bees  averaged  about  150  pounds 
of  white  clover  honey  per  colony.  Bass- 
wood  yielded  very  little  nectar,  although 
there  was  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Peosta,  Iowa,  Jan.  18.       D.  G.  Festox. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition,  Etc. 

I  have  bad  a  poor  honey  crop  the  past 
season — it  was  only  450  pounds  from  30  col- 
onies, spring  count.  It  was  too  wet  in  the 
spring,  and  too  dry  in  the  summer,  bat  all 
mv  bees' are  in  good  condition  to  winter. 
We  have  had  a  good  winter  so  far.  We 
have  not  had  enough  snow  to  track  a  rab- 
bit. I  winter  all  mv  bees  on  the  summer 
stcmds,  in  single-walled  hives,  without  any 
packing  about  them.  Phillip  Rath.  ' 

Oravllle,  Ills.,  Jan.  18. 


Southwest  Texas — ^The  Other  Side. 

I  think  the  Bee  Journal  will  lose  a  part 
of  its  reputation  for  being  the  *'  Old  Re- 
liable," if  it  continues  to  raise  so  many 
oranges  and  bananas — on  paper — in  south- 
west Texas.  I  am  receiving  several  letters 
every  week  requesting  my  assistance  to 
locate  orange-ranches  and  bee-ranches. 

Oranges  and  bananas  can  be  grown  in 
southwest  Texas,  if  mone^  enough  u  ex- 
pended, and  so  they  can  in  the  Dakotas. 
and  they  can  be  grown  in  the  Dakotas 
about  as  successfully  as  they  can  in  south- 
west Texas.  All  of  southwest  Texas  is  like 
Presidio  county — a  good  description  of 
which  was  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bee  Journal,  but  in  a  milder  form, 
going  east  from  the  latter  county  until  the 
rain-belt  of  the  State  is  reached. 

Men  who  have  been  in  southwest  Texas  a 
long  time,  'think  this^  the^  portion  of  the 
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State  that  Sheridan  alluded  to  when  he 
said:  '*  If  I  owned  Texas,  and  owned  h— 1, 
I  woald  BeU  Texas  and  live  in  «the  other 

Penons  residing  here  this  winter,  and 
never  before,  are  apt  to  be  deceived.  There 
has  beefa  no  winter  here  yet  this  season — 
DO  **  northers,*'  no  sand-storms,  nothing 
bat  the  most  bbantifnl  weather  tnat  a  per- 
son oonld  desire.  Men  who  have  resided 
here  more  than  20  years  have  not  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before. 

I  have  jost  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
redding  in  Illinois,  who  desires  to  come  at 
oDce,  and  offers  to  pay  me  liberally  to 
locate  him.  He  desires  to  move  bag  and 
baiKage,  bees  and  all.  Now  I  say  to  all,  if 
foohave  a  home,  or  if  you  can  make  a 
comfortable  living,  do  not  break  up  and 
come  to  southwest  Texas.  Tou  people  up 
there  know  nothing  about  ^^rougning  it." 
Whole  families  hare  live  on  jerked  beef, 
corn-meal,  and  perhaps  a  few  beans,  months 
«t  a  time,  when  the  drouth  cuts  off  every- 
thing else;  and  we  have  a  drouth  every 
year—it  is  merely  a  question  of  severity. 
One  Who  Has  Seen  It. 


£q>eiiexice  in  Bee-Keeping,  Etc. 

We  had  a  poor  honey  crop  the  past  two 
jears,  thougn  of  very  good  quality  the  last 
season.  I  have  95  colonies.  I  started  in 
the  spring  with  67,  got  825  pounds  of  nice 
comb  hcmey,  and  received  an  average  of  14 
cents  a  pound  for  it.  I  have  never  ex- 
tracted any  honey,  but  I  think  I  shall  next 
season. 

I  put  my  bees  into  the  cellar  on  Dec.  4th, 
having  always  wintered  them  in  the  cellar. 
I  have  lost  but  few  in  that  way.  I  began 
to  keep  bees  ten  years  ago,  starting  with  3 
colonies.  I  have  taken  the  Bee  Journal 
for  five  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it 
for  five  times  its  cost.  I  like  the  8-frame 
Langstroth  Simplicity  hive  for  comb  honey. 
My  bees  were  a  little  light  in  stores  this 
«ilL  H.  R.  Brown. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Jan.  15. 


nowers  and  Been  in  Louisiana. 

Friend  York  :— I  feel  gratified  to  know 
that  you  were  pleased  with  the  blossoms  I 
sent,  as  noted  on  page  S9.  The  golden-rod 
I  sent  was  picked  by  the  wayside  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  (Dec.  24th),  about  three  miles 
tnm  my  home,  and  was  about  the  last  of 
the  season.  The  clover  is  now  commencing 
to  bloom,  so  is  the  willow  showing  forth  its 
■ew  leaves,  when,  I  think,  in  two  weeks  it 
viU  be  in  bloom.  The  bees  are  bringing  in 
poUen  and  honey,  for  the  Japan  plum, 
pMdi,  maple,  and  other  honev-producing 
Gees  are  in  bloom.  I  hardly,  a  ever,  need 
to  feed  bees  unless  weak  in  numbers,  and 
tiran  seldom. 

Yoa  are  right  about  Louisiana  being  a 
'paradiBe  "  for  bees.  As  I  have  been  so 
peased  with  results  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  now  started  another  apiary  further 


doim  from  my  home  apiary,  and  more  in- 
'""*        my  home  apiary  is  just  on  the 


lind: 


border  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  my  bees  being  so  situated  (in 
land)  will  reap  a  rich  harvest,  for  they  are 
entirely  surrounded  by  trees  and  plants  of 
all  descriptions.  The  hives  in  the  new  api- 
ary are  resting  in  a  clover  field,  say  from  6 
to  7  inches  or  more  in  height,  and  with 
plenty  of  honey-producing  trees  within 
close  proximi^.  John  Haoer,  Jr. 

Arabi,  La.,  Jan.  15. 


Favorable  for  Out-Door  Wintering^. 

The  winter  in  this  locality  thus  far  has 
been  very  favorable  to  out-aoor  wintering. 
The  most  of  the  bee-keepers  in  this  locality 
winter  their  bees  on  the  summer  stands, 
with  a  small  per  cent,  of  loss,  by  placing 
something  lixe  a  Hill^s  device  over  the 
brood-frames,  and  filling  the  cover  with 
dry  leaves,  or  some  such  equivalent,  and 
inclining  the  hives  toward  the  front 
about  3  or  4  inches,  so  as  to  favor  the  drain- 
age whenever  a  thaw  occurs. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Beb 
Journal,  and  examine  it  carefully  every 
week.  I  can  notice  a  marked  Improvement 
in  it  during  the  year  past. 

C.  O.  Cornelius. 

Ashland,  Nebr,,  Jan.  22. 


Moving  Bees  in  Winter. 

I  notice  a  number  asked  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal during  1893,  whether  it  would  do  to 
move  bees  m  the  winter.  When  I  bought 
my  first  2  colonies  I  brought  them  home 
about  Christmas,  and  it  was  18  degrees  be- 
low zero  the  morning  I  hauled  them  seven 
miles  over  the  roughest  road  you  ever  saw. 
I  had  a  pair  of  stallions,  and  their  mouths 
were  as  hard  as  their  shoulders,  and  full  of 
life.  One  hive  had  a  loose  bottom-board, 
and  I  hadn't  gone  80  rods  until  it  slipped 
off  the  bottom-board,  and  I  had  a  time  of 
it.  I  finally  got  straddle  the  hive,  and  sat 
down  on  it.  and  hung  on  to  the  horses  as 
best  I  could.  Then  sometimes  when  I  struck 
a  stump  or  stone,  it  would  throw  me  and 
the  hive  nearly  out  of  the  wagon.  But  I 
got  them  home,  and  had  to  let  them  cool  off 
a  couple  of  hours  before  I  could  take  them 
down  cellar ;  and  bees  never  wintered  bet- 
ter in  the  world.  So  I  would  say,  move 
them  when  you  get  ready,  but  be  sure  you 
have  the  bettom-boards  on. 

S.  M.  Robertson. 

Grey  Eagle,  Minn.,  Jan.  23. 


Fumigating  the  Bee-Gellar. 

Here  is  an  item  that  may  be  interesting 
to  many  of  the  brethren.  In  years  gone  by 
I  have  often  found  my  cellar  run  over  with 
the  mold  plant ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  on  removing  the  colonies  from  the 
cellar,  I  have  found  brood-combs  covered 
more  or  less  with  this  mold,  the  combs  wet, 
and  honey  and  *' bee-bread  *'  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  This  condition  of  things  no  longer 
exists.  My  combs  are  dry  now,  and  free 
from  mold.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  burning  sulphur  in  the  ^-cellar  about  a 
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week  or  more  prior  to  patting  the  bees  into 
winter  quarters.         i 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sulphurous  acid 
formed  by  burning  sulphur  is  aeath  to  veg- 
etation. Hence  aU  the  spores  of  the  mom 
plant  lodged  in  the  cellar  wall  and  in  the 
cellar  floor  are  destroyed,  and  cannot  veg- 
etate in  the  hive  and  cover  the  combe  in 
the  brood-chamber.  It  is  found  that  the 
ground  absorbs  this  sulphurous  acid,  and  re- 
tains it  for  many  days.  This  cellar  fumi- 
gation has  other  reasons  to  commend  it 
aside  from  bee-interests.  It  is  disinfectant, 
and  destroys  disease-generating  germs 
which  may  prostrate  the  family  with  fever, 
diphtheria,  etc.  Jbssb  Orbn,  M.  D. 

La  Porte  City,  Iowa. 


A  Bee-Keei>er  in  Sorrow. 

I  have  to  record  the  loss  of  my  wife,  who 
had  been  sick  for  six  months  with  nervous 
prostration,  and  finally  ending  with  brain 
trouble,  which  caused  her  death,  on  Nov. 
12,  1893.  She  reached  the  age  of  68  years 
and  10  months.  I  miss  her  very  much.  She 
was  a  great  help  to  me  m  the  bee-yard.  A 
week  after  my  wife's  death  I  took  sick  with 
'*  la  grippe,"  and  have  been  very  sick  for 
two  months.    Now  I  am  better,  and  I  can 

fet  around  some.     I  have  one  unmarried 
aughter  who  is  Keeping  house  for  me. 

Adam  Rickenbacher. 
Gahanna,  O.,  Jan.  22. 

[We  regret  to  hear  of  Bro.  R.'s  great  loss, 
and  also  that  he,  too,  has  been  sick.  May 
he  have  the  peace  and  consolation  that 
comes  from  trusting  in  Him  ^'  who  doeth 
all  things  weU.»'— Ed.] 


Besiilts  of  the  Past  Season. 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1898  with  2 
colonies  of  bees,  for  which  I  paid  SB.OO. 
They  were  Italians  in  Lang^stroth  frames. 
I  got  one  swarm  and  110  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  mostly  buckwheat.  Bees  did  not  do 
much  on  white  clover  last  year,  probably 
on  account  of  wet  weather. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Bbe  Journal, 
and  would  not  do  without  it. 

James  Gillette. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  22. 


A  Beginner's  Experience  with  Bees. 

Two  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of 
S  colonies  of  pure  black  bees.  Not  knowing 
anything  in  regard  to  them,  I  began  to  ex- 
periment a  little  by  transferring  them  from 
the  log  and  box  hives.  By  the  time  I  had 
exhausted  my  knowledge  and  patience  in 
the  sad  undertaking,  I  had  only  3  colonies 
left.  I  began  to  think  and  read  everything 
I  could  get  on  bee^^ulture.  and  of  course  I 
soon  discovered  my  sad  mistake. 

Last  year  I  bought  9  colonies  more,  and 
last  spring  I  visited  an  apiary  of  Italian 
bees,  and  on  first  sight  of  the  little  beauties 
I  decided  to  Italianize  my  blacks ;  so  I  pur- 
chased 10  golden  Italian  queens,  which  I  in- 


troduced in  June.  They  began  laying  im- 
mediately, and  in  eight  weeks  I  had  as  fine 
a  lot  of  pure  5-  bandMl  bees  as  you  ever  saw. 
They  seemed  to  go  to  work  with  renewed 
energy.  While  the  honey  crop  in  this 
country  was  very  short,  they  succeeded  in 
securing  enough  for  their  wmter  use,  and 
to-day  they  are  in  fine  condition.  My 
neighbor's  black  bees  are  itll  moth-eaten  . 
and  starved  to  death. 

I  have  several  applications  every  week  to 
sell  me  black  bees  at  absolutely  tne  cost  of 
the  box-hive  which  contains  them.  If  any 
of  them  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  through  the 
winter,  I  will  purchase  a  lot,  and  introduce 
Italian  queens  immediately,  for  I  do  not 
want  any  more  black  beee.    ' 

Caldwell,  Tex.  F.  A.  Abnold. 


In-Breeding  of  Animals  Defended. 

On  page  18,  is  an  article  from  Hon. 
Eugene  Secor,  in  which  he  says  the  law. 
''Thou  Shalt  not  inter-marry,'^ is  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchanged. 
In- breeding  is  repulsive,  etc.  Now  I  oeg 
leave  to  diE^er  from  Bro.  Secor.  My  experi- 
ence and  observations  are  quite  different 
and  I  recognize  in  Nature  a  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

For  instance :  Take  the  wild  birds ;  who 
ever  saw  a  more  uniform  and  better  marked 
flock  of  domestic  fowls  than  we  see  in  the 
prairie  chicken,  the  quail,  the  wild  goose, 
the  wren,  the  blackbird,  or  the  jay  ?  Who 
would  for  a  moment  hold  the  idea  that  the 
elk,  the  buffalo,  and  deer,  are  not  in-bred  ? 
And  I  have  read  that  the  best  drove  of 
Hereford  cattle  in  England  did  not  have  a 
cross  for  85  years. 

In  my  experience  my  best  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  were  from  careful  in-breeding— not 
promiscuous,  but  by  carefully  studying 
Nature^s  laws  and  following  them. 

In  reference  also  to  the  poUen-dust,  the 
honey-bee  and  other  insects  carry  from  one 
flower  to  another ;  does  not  the  bee  in  its 
flight  continue  to  visit  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  until  It  secures  its  load  ?  or  does  it 
visit  promiscuously  from  one  flower  to 
another  ?  My  experience  says  it  does  not 
chan&:e  variety  until  it  is  loaded.  So  that 
I  call  this  in-breeding,  pure  and  simple. 
But  I  have  an  idea  that  Bro.  Secor  will 
*'  skin  "  me,  so  I  will  stop  right  here. 

Glendon,  Iowa.  O.  P.  Millbb. 


Honey  as  Food  and  J9f  edldne.— 

THIS  is  a  little  32-page  pamphlet  that  is 
J  list  the  thing  neededto  create  a  deaaaad 
for  HONEY  at  home.  Honey  -  produoen 
should  scatter  it  freely,  as  it  shows  the  valu- 
able uses  ol  Honey  for  Food  as  well  as  for 
Medicine.  It  contains  recipes  for  making 
Honey-Cakes,  Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam,  Wines 
etc.  It  is  Intended  for  consumers,  and  will  be 
a  great  help  in  popularizing  honey  among  tb® 
people  everywhere,  if  the  pamphlet  is  liberal* 
ly  distributed. 

Prices,  prepaid— Single  copy,  5  ots.;  lOoop- 
ies.  35cts.;  50  for  11.50;  100  for  $2.50;  260 
for  15.60 :  500  for  f  10.00;  or  1000  for  $16.00. 

When  250  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will 

arint  the  bee-keeper's  card  (free  of  cost)  on 
le  front  cover  page. 
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PUBUSHBD  WBKKLT  BT 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

At  One  DoUnr  a  Vear-. 
66  Fifth  AT«nii«,  OXXOAOO.  HOM. 


Cil6n4  ftt  tkt  PMt-4fllM  ftl  Chicafft  u  SecMl-CUn  litter. 

Postage  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

is  50  oents  extra.   To  ail  others,  tl.OO 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 

^^T  Hebblewhlte  A  Co.,  360  Georflre  Street, 
Sydnej,  New  South  Wales.  Australia,  are  our 
authorised  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shll- 
iiniTB  per  annum,  postpaid. 


AI»TERTllilI^&  RATES. 

Ik  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacb  insertion. 

If  Mr«ftiMiCBt  liMrM  fir  \m  tkts  II.M. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  aTeraoe  about  eight  words. 
ONS INOH  will  contain  fourteen  lines. 

Bpeoial  Votioes  25  oents  per  line. 


Transient  Adverlisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


DIOCOUNTOs 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times.  o%;  8  times, 

10%;    13  times,  15%;   26  times,  25%;  52 

times.  40%. 
Od  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10%  :  8  times. 

15%:    13  times,  20%;    26  times,  30%;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  80  ilnes,  or  more,  4  times.  15  %  ;  8  times, 

20  %  ;    13  times,  25  %  ;   26  times,  35  % ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  largrer  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

btated  upon  appiication. 


AdverUsemenU  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Please  Send  Us  the  Karnes  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  OOBBESPONDJ5MT8. 

The  See  «7octmal  is  sent  to  subsoribezs 
until  an  order  Is  reoelred  by  the  pabllsb««  for 
Its  disoontlnnanoe,  and  aU  arraarsges  are  paid. 

A  Sample  Copjr  of  the  Bn  JOUBNAX^  wlfl 
he  senlFBBB  upon  appUcaUon. 

How  to  Send  JIf one jv-BemitbjBxpcess, 
PostOfllce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  New 
York  or  Chloagp.  If  none  of  theee  oan  be  had. 
Beglster  yoorlietter,  i 

Bwtaceandi — * 
oney  sent  t 

It  Is  not.   Do  not'  send  Checks  on  L ^^ 

we  have  to  pay  as  cents  each,  toget  them  oaabed. 
29Bv&r  aend  aUver  in  letters.    It  wlU 

wear  holes  In  the  enTelope,  or  may  be  stolea. 
2lf  alee  mil  Money  Orderm  JPiajraMe  at 

ChloagOtllL-not  at  any  sub-staUon  of  Ohioago. 
VcmUufo  SUunpmot  any  deoomliiation  may 

be  sent  for  anylraoUon  of  a  dollart  or  where 


Money  Ordera  cannot  be  obtained,  i 
any  amount  may  be  lent. 

StfbAorfptfon  CrediCe.— >lhe  receipt  for 

money  I  ...---.  *.      -^-  w^ 

of  CTfl- 
BND< 
/:|o  not  Write  anything  for  pnhiioalilon  on 

>  without  Interf  evlBg 


oney  sent  ua  will  be  giren  on  the.addf  eai  label 
t  eTory  paper.  The  subeertptien  Is  paid  to  the 
ND  OFTHB  MOIITH  iadioated. 


the  same  aheet  of  paper  with  boataiaBa  i 
unless  It  can  be  torn  apart  w**»"— *  •— 
with  either  part  of  the  leuer. 


fimerson  Binderm,  made  especially  for 
the  AMSBiOAV  BBS  JouBir.^  are  ooB?«Die&t 
fbr  preserying  each  weekly  Number,  aa  taat  as 


reoe?¥e«.  They  will  be  Mnipost^d;  fpr  sects, 
each.  TbeyoaanotheMntbymaUtoOansda. 

Comt  Xnmbers.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Bib  Journai.  to  e^ery  subscriber,  but  ahoald 
any  be  lost  In  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  ediUon  Is  exhausted. 

AtvrtkT*  atmte  the  Post-Offlce  to  idiich 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  wlien  writing  to  us. 

GownsBrnoN  DiRBcrroRT. 


Time  and  place  of  meetlna. 

1894. 
Mar.  15. 16.- S.W.Wisconsin,  at  Boscobel.WL^ 
A.  A.  Arms,  Sec.,  Hurlbut,  Wis. 

Mar.  16.— S.  B*  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kans. 
J.V.  Balch,  8ec.,  Bronson,  Kans. 

Apr.  4  5.— Texas  State,  at  Greenrille,  Tex. 
E.  J.  Atohley.  Sec.,  Beeville,  Tex. 

CT*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  foil 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  pLaoe  of 
each  future  meetinK.— The  Editob. 


Vorth  American  Bee-Ksepers'  Assoctattei 


Pres.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vice-Prbs.— O.  L.  Herahiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
SBCRETARr— Frank  Benton.  Washington.  D.  C 
Treasurer— George  W.  York... Chicago,  His. 


Vational  Bee-Ssspsrs'  Vb1o«« 


Presidbitt— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.  .Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gbn'l  Mamagbr— T.  O.  Newman,  GhicagclU. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 
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P^    '^^ — -— -^_    *V 

?  GEORGE  W  YORK  ^^^^7 


A  Great  illeetliiflr  is  what  Prof.  Cook 
says  tfaey  had  last  month  at  the  California 
8tate  convention  in  LosAngelee.  He  farther 
*^I  assure  you,  apiculture  is  by  no 
}  dead  in  California.  I  never  was  in 
a  more  wide-awake  meeting  of  any  kind." 
Prof.  Cook  is  now  the  President  of  the 
California  State.  Association,  and  we  may 
«xpect  to  see  apicultural  things  boom  out 
th8f«^  He  has  kindly  sent  some  very  in- 
tetMting  comments  on  their  recent  conven- 
tion that  we  will  publish  soon. 


Wliere  Honey  Comes  From  was 

the  subject  of  an  address  given  by  Mr.  R. 
KcKnigbt  before  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  last  month.  He  argued  that  it 
originally  comes  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  trees  **  breathing ''  it 
in.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  the 
main  portion  of  Bro.  McEnight's  entertain- 
ing address,  which  showed  that  he  had 
given  the  subject  much  study. 


^ 


CoHilb  Honey  In  tlie  17.  S.— Some 
time  ago  we  announced  a  scheme  proposed 
by  GUaningty  through  which  it  was  thought 
that  a  pretty  correct  estimate  could  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  comb  boney  an- 
noally  produced  in  the  United  States.    It 


now  seems  that  the'  scheme  could  not  be 
made  to  work,  as  some  manufacturers  de- 
clined to  give  their  annual  output  of  sec- 
tions; and  Bro.  Root  also  thinks,  after  all, 
that  the  ''  result  *'  might  be  ''  but  little  bet- 
ter than  a  good  guess.''  So  thought  we  at 
the  time  the  scheme  was  suggested,  and  yet 
we  felt  that  probably  in  helping  it  along, 
there  might  come  out  of  the  effort  a  way  in 
which  something  reliable  could  be  derived. 
But  now  it  seems  the  only  way  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  the  case,  will  be  to  have  the 
information  secured  through  the  township 
assessors,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pond, 
on  page  124. 


Adulteration— Southern  Queens 

—Bro.  J.  P.  West,  President  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
wrote  us  as  follows  on  Feb.  5th : 

Fbiend  York  : — I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  notice  you  gave  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  which 
was  held  in  Minneapolis  on  Jan.  10th,  11th, 
and  12th.  We  had  an  excellent  meeting, 
there  being  about  80  members  present,  and 
the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  in 
session  all  the  week,  had  the  best  and  most 
enthusiastic  meeting  they  ever  held. 

I  Inclose  a  copy  of  the  law  passed  last 
winter  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in 
relation  to  the  adulteration  of  honey.  By 
an  unfortunate  oversight  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  was  not  aware  of 
the  law,  untilyou  published  Mr.  Holmberg's 
letter  in  the  Bee  Journal,  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Hunt's  action,  but  since  that  time  the 
Commissioner  has  been  doing  good  work. 
The  action  of  Mr.  Hunt  in  adulterating 
honey  at  the  wholesale  bouse  of  Smith  & 
Austrian,  in  St.  Paul,  has  aroused  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  State.  Our  association  does 
not  believe  in  adulteration  of  honey,  or 
any  article  of  food.  The  law  will  be 
amended  next  winter,  so  that  such  fellows 
as  Mr.  Hunt  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
State,  after  leaving  it,  like  other  criminals, 
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and  punished.  Hunt  doesn't  stand  in  Min- 
nesota any  better  than  any  other  person 
who  has  violatttl  her  laws,  and  we  believe 
it  is  oar  duty  to  protect  the  community 
from  such  dishonest  practices. 

The  law  also  needs  to  be  amended  so  that 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Ck>mmissioner  can 
*'  seize  *'  the  adulterated  honey,  as  provided 
in  the  laws  in  relation  to  other  adulterated 
articles  of  food  found  in  the  State.  Any 
one  desiring  any  information  about  Mr. 
Hunt's  transactions  in  the  adulteration  of 
honey  in  St.  Paul,  can  get  a  few  pointers 
from  me ;  and  I  will  say  that  a  man  who 
will  do  what  we  know  that  he  has  done  in 
Minnesota,  j^ill  need  watching  wherever  he 
is. 

The  question  came  up  in  our  meeting  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  queens  reared 
in  the  South  and  North,  and  was  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
that  queens  from  the  South,  as  a  general 
thing,  do  not  compare  with  Northern 
reared  queens  for  hardiness.  It  was  the 
advice  of  all  the  old  bee-keepers  present  to 
purchase  queens  as  far  North  as  possible, 
for  Minnesota.  Tours  truly, 

J.  P.  WEST, 

Pre9.  Minn.  B.-K.  Auociation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  question  of  South- 
em-reared  queens  being  less  hardy  than 
Northern  ones,  ought  to  be  settled  one  way 
Or  the  other,  as  there  would  be  injustice 
done  to  our  excellent  Southern  queen- 
breeders  if  it  were  not  true.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  have  reports  of  experience  in 
this  matter,  for  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  unjust  to  those  who  rear  fine  queens 
in  the  South.  What  is  your  experience 
**  along  this  line,'*  friends  t 

For  the  aid  and  guidance  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  get  State  legislatures  to 
pass  an  anti-adulteration  law  in  the  inter- 
est of  honest  honey,  we  here  reproduce  the 
Minnesota  law,  as  sent  us  by  Pres.  West. 
It  is  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  21,  OBNEHAL    LAWS    OF    MINNESOTA 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1893. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  salei  of  honey 
compounded  or  adulterated,  and  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
health. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota : 
Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  within  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  their 
possession  with  intent  to  sell,  sell  or  cause 
to   be  sold  honey  compounded,  manufac- 
tured from,  or  mixed  with  glucose,  sugar 
syrup  of  any  kind,  or  any  substance  what- 
ever, not  the  legitimate  and  exclusive  pro- 
duct of  the  honey-bee,  unless  the  package 
containing  the  same  is  so  marked  and  rep- 
resented  as   such,  and    bearing  the  label 
upon  the  package  printed  thereon  in  heavy 
Gothic  capitals,  18  point,  the  name  of  the 


person  or  persons  having  compounded, 
manufactured  or  mixed  the  same,  and  the 
name  of  the  substance  or  material  from 
which  it  'is  compounded,  manufactured  or 
mixed  with. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  within  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota to  offer,  or  have  in  their  possession  for 
sale,  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  honey  which 
has  not  been  made  bv  the  bees  from  the 
natural  secretion  of  flowers  and  plants,  bat 
which  has  been  stored  or  made  by  the  bees 
from  glucose,  sugar  syrup  or  any  otiier 
material  or  substance  fed  to  them ;  unless 
the  same  is  marked,  represented  and  desig- 
nated as  such,  and  bearing  a  label  upon 
each  package  printed  in  heavy  Gk>thic  capi- 
tals, 18  point,  thereon,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  fed,  or  caused  to  be  fed, 
the  substance  or  material  from  which  the 
said  honey  is  stored  or  made. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  or  persons  violating 
Sections  1  and  ^  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  punished  for  each  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $15,  or  more  than 
$100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  80  days,  or  both  such  fline  or 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  The  having  in  possession  by  any 
person  or  persons  or  firm  any  honey  com- 
pounded, manufactured  or  mixed  as  here- 
mbefore  described,  or  any  honey  stored  or 
made  by  the  bees  as  hereinbefore  described, 
and  not  labeled  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  same  is  kept  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  diity  of  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  his  as- 
sistants, experts,  chemists  and  agents  by 
him  appointed,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  Ck>mmis8ioner  and  bis 
assistants,  experts,  chemists,  and  others  by 
him  appointed,  shall  have  access,  ingress 
and  egress  to  all  places  of  business  and 
buildings  where  the  same  is  kept  for  sale. 
They  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to 
open  any  packa^^e,  car  or  vessel  containing 
such  articles  which  may  be  manufactored, 
sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  inspect  the 
contents  therein,  and  take  samples  there- 
from for  analysis.  All  clerks,  book-keepers, 
express  agents,  railroad  agents,  or  officials, 
employes  or  common  carriers,  or  other  per- 
sons shall  render  them  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power,  when  so  requested,  in  tracing, 
finding  or  discovering  the  presence  of  any 
prohibited  article  named  in  this  Act.  Any 
refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerk, 
book-keeper,  express  agent,  railroad  agents, 
employes  or  common  carriers  to  render 
such  friendly  aid.  shall  be  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  1735.  or  more  than  $50,  for  each 
and  every  offense. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this 
Act,  the  costs  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such 
fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  8.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Ssc.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passaffe. 
ApproTed  April  17,  1898. 

Now  let  there  be  a  general  effort  made  to 
baTe  such  a  law  as  the  above  enacted  in 
every  State  where  now  no  soch  law  exists ; 
and  then  let  bee-keepers  see  to  it  that  the 
proper  officers  enforce  it  to  the  very  letter. 
Every  bee-keeper  should  help  in  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adul- 
teration of  their  product,  and,  in  fact,  all 
food  products. 


^^Tlie  Best  Foundation— How  to 

1  Make  It,"  is  to  be  the  "special  topic''  of 
the  March  Bee-Keepers*  Review.  The  Febru- 
ary issue  of  that  excellent  monthly,  is  de- 
voted principally  to  the  disctission  of  the 

I  eaose  and  cure  of  foul  brood.  Hon.  R.  L. 
Taylor  covers  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly 
in  his  article  on  "  Foul  Brood— Its  Symp- 
toms and  Cure."  As  this  article  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  "Work  at  Michigan's  Ex- 
perimental Apiary,"  and  is  another  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  interesting  "reports,"  we  will 
•oon  give  it  a  place  in  these  columns. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  give  Bro. 
Taylor's  valuable  reports  of  experiments  as 
wide  a  hearing  as  possible;  all  of  them, 
however,  having  first  published  in  the  Re- 
«fe»e,  by  reason  of  a  previous  arrangement 
between  Bros.  Hutchinson  and  Taylor. 


Bee-KeeplniT  as  a  Study  .—At  last 
the  University  of  California  is  to  have  a 
class  in  apiculture.  We  learn  that  it  is  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Woodworth, 
and  the  first  class  is  to  have  four  pupils. 
This  is  not  a  bad  beg^inning ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  a  practical  bee-keeper  as 
instructor,  along  with  the  teachers  in  the 
entomological  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  students  in  bee-culture  will  make 
rapid  strides  in  the  science,  and  be  a  credit 
to  the  State  where  bees  are  supposed  to  be 
a«  thick  as  flies  in  summer. 

While  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  the 
University  of  California  is  to  do  something 
for  apiculture  at  last,  still,  we  feel  that  that 
institution  did  not  do  anything  in  this 
direction  untfl  Prof.  Cook  located  in  that 
State,  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees  at  the  college 
where  he  is  engaged  to  teach,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State.  The  action  of  the 
recent  bee-keepers'  convention  in  Califor- 


nia, which  adopted  a  resolution  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  an  apicultural  experi- 
ment station  in  the  State,  and  that  Prof. 
Cook  be  recommended  as  a  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  same,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  hurrying  the  State 
University  to  start  its  class  in  bee-keeping. 
However  this  may  be,  the  bee-keepers  of 
that  Stote  will  hail  the  "  innovation  "  with 
pleasure,  and  exclaim,  "Tis  better  late 
than  never!" 


Xlie  Ontario  ConTention  was  held 
in  January,  and  a  very  profitable  meeting 
it  was.  The  following  are  the  Officers  and 
Directors  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President-A,  Picket,  of  Nassagaweya. 
Vice-President  -  R.    P.    Holtermann,  of 
iSrantiord. 
Secretary— S.  Cornell,  of  Lindsay. 

W Treasurer— Martin  Emigh,  of  Holbrook. 
Foul  Brood  Inspector— Wm.  McEvoy,  of 
oodbum. 

Sub-Inspector— F.  A.  Gemmill,  of  Strat- 
ford. 

Q  -^"IJ^^SHr^;  ^Pangh,  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
o.  1 .  Pettit,  of  Belmont. 

DIBECTORS. 

District  No.  1.— W.  J.  Brown,  Chard 
"        *•    2.— J.  K.  Darling,  Almonte. 
-    3.-M.  B.  Holm^;  Athens 
"    4.— AUen  Pringle,  Selby. 
"        "    5.— S.  Cornell,  Lindsay. 
;;       "    6.— Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville. 
'    7.-D.  Chalmers,  Poole. 
"    8.— F.  A.  Rose,  Balmoral. 
"    9. -J.  B.  HaU,  Woodstock. 
\\  J?~?-  McKnight.  Owen  Sound. 

Ji  "i^^^  Myers,  Stratford. 
"  12. -E.  O.  Jones,  Kertch. 
"  13.— R.  H.  Smith,  Bracebridge. 
Stratford  was  chosen   as  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  meeting. 


l>i0cussliie:  Uee-Papers  at  con- 
ventions is  an  idea  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  January  Jieview's  editorials.  Here  is 
what  Bro.  Hutchinson  thinks  about  it: 

Bee  journals  are  seldom  cjiseussed  at  bee 
conventions;  there  being  a  feeling  that  it 
IS  not  good  taste-that  the  commendation 
of  one  loumaJ  is  a  reflection  upon  the  edi- 
tors of  the  others.  Hives,  smokers,  honev- 
knives,  comb  foundation  of  the  different 
makes,  non-swarmers,  self-hivers,  in  short 
everything  pertaining  to  bee-culture  are 
freely  discussed  with  no  consideration 
whatever  for  the  feelings  of  the  inventor 
or  manufacturer.  Where  is  the  consis- 
tency  ? 

Then,  again,  one  journal  may  excel  in 
one  particular,  another  in  some  other 
direction,  and  the  bringing_put  of   these 
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points  might  not  beany  disparagement  to 
any  journal,  yet  would  aid  bee-keepers  m 
their  choice  of  journals.  The  idea  that  a 
bee- journal,  or  some  feature  of  it,  must 
never  be  commended,  criticised,  or  dis- 
cussed in  a  convention  is  more  a  fashion 
than  one  of  good  sense. 

Now  here's  a  chance  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  we  dare  say  that  Bro. 
H.  stands  almost  alone  in  his  view  of  the 
matter.  Of  course  that's  all  right,  we  stand 
nearly  alone  sometimes,  but  this  time  we 
think  the  majority  is  with  us. 

Judging  from  that  Jtevieio  editorial,  bee- 
papers  would  be  fit  subjects  for  experiment 
stations  to  test,  the  same  as  any  other  bee- 
keeping utensil  or  necessity.  Now,  we'll 
suppose  all  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Michi- 
gan station  to  be  tested.  Bro.  Taylor  would 
begin  the  work,  and  he'd  find  that  the  Be- 
view  is  the  only  one  that  publishes  his  re- 
ports of  experiments,  or  those  that  do  copy 
them  won't  give  what  he  considers  proper 
credit.  Therefore,  the  Jieview  is  the  best 
bee-paper— for  Bros.  Taylor  and  Hutchin- 
son. Certainly ;  no  one  would  question  that. 
Brethren,  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
have  the  Bee  Journax  discussed  with  the 
rest,  but  what  good  would  come  of  it? 
You  might  as  well  discuss  the  character 
and  reputation  of  John  Jones,  or  Mrs. 
Grundy,  but  what  would  there  be  gained  in 
so  doing  ? 

We  regret  that  we  must  again  diflPer 
from  Bro.  Hutchinson,  but  really  we  feel 
too  modest  to  care  for  notoriety  or  adver- 
tising to  be  gained  in  that  way.  We  prefer 
to  let  each  reader  think  and  act  for  himself 
in  the  choice  of  a  bee-paper.  If  he  doesn't 
know  enough  to  know  what  he  wants,  why 
then  he  certainly  wouldn't  profit  much  by 
reading  any  bee-paper. 


«*T]ie  Honey-Bee:  Its  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  is  the 
title  of  the  book  written  by  Thos.  Wm. 
CJowan,  editor  «f  the  Britufh  Bee  Journal  It 
is  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  very  interesting.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid; or  we  club  it  with  the  Bee  Journal 
one  year  for  $1.65.  We  have  only  three  of 
these  books  left. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bkb  Journal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 


answered  bv 
Maiienoo.  III. 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immbdiatb  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  Interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  **  Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main.  It 
win  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Kd. 


Honey-Boaxds  and  Dummies. 

I  have  been  reading  "  A  Year  Among  the 
Bees,''  and  it  seems  to  me  the  author  is  not 
definite  enough  in  his  details.     He  says,  in 

gutting  on  the  T  super,  you  put  on  the 
[eddon  skeleton  honey-board.  Now  what 
is  the  honey-board  ?  Tell  how  to  make  it, 
and  out  of  what  material.  If  there  is  a 
description  in  the  book,  I  failed  to  see  it. 
How  much  space  should  there  be  between 
the  brood-combs  and  the  honey-board  ? 
Should  the  super  rest  on  the  honey-board  ? 
Also,  reference  is  often  made  to  a  dnmmy. 
What  is  it,  and  how  is  it  made  ?  N.  F. 
Portage,  Ohio. 

Answers.— When  my  book  was  written, 
slat  honey-boards  were  a  necessity.  Now, 
however,  better  plans  for  avoiding  brace 
and  burr  combs  have  been  discoveried,  and 
I  am  getting  rid  of  honey-boards  as  fast  as 
I  can.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the 
top-bars  at  fixed  distances,  1%  from  center 
to  center,  the  depth  of  top-bars  X,  and  the 
width  13^,  and  ^  inch  space  above. 

A  dummy  is  simply  a  board  with  a  top- 
bar,  hung  m  the  hive  the  same  as  a  oomb. 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  space.  It  may  be  3^  or 
%  inch  thick,  and  hung  at  one  side  of  the 
hive  so  as  to  lift  out  easily  and  leave  room 
to  get  out  the  first  frame ;  or  two  dummies, 
each  an  inch  thick,  may  hang  in  the  place 
of  two  combs,  so  as  to  make  a  10-frame  hive 
contain  only  eight  combs. 


Changing?  the  Sex  of  Bee-Eggs. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  writers  on 
that  vexing  question  of  sex  of  a  fertile 
queen's  egg,  that  the  worker-bees  change 
the  sex  by  sweeping  off  the  sperm  from  an 
egg  laid  in  a  drone-cell,  otherwise  all  the 
eggs  of  a  fertile  queen  would  produce 
workers,  and  therefore  the  queen  has  no 
power  to  change  the  sex. 

If  the  queen  was  taken  from  a  populous 
hive  in  summer,  and  eggs  from  worker-cells 
transferred  to  empty  drone-cells,  and  said 
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«ggB  prodaced  drones,  it  would  be  pretty 
conclnsive  evidence  that  the  qneen  has  not 
the  power  to  change  the  sex  of  an  egg  that 
she  lays. 

My  question  is  this*  Do  yon  know  if 
OTch  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  what 
the  outcome  was  ? 

Having  been  a  bee-keeper  for  20  years, 
and  a  subscriber  to  the  Bbb  Joubnal  for 
about  that  length  of  time,  I  have  always 
taken  a  great  uiterest  in  all  obtuse  ques- 
tions that  have  been  discussed  in  its  col- 
umns. '  *  •  *' 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

AxswBR. — ^If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  experiment  has  been  tried,  of 
patting  eggs  from  worker-cells  in  drone- 
cells,  but  always  with  the  result  that  the 
eggs  hatched  out  workers.  Within  the  past 
year  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  using 
drone-cells  to  rear  queens  in,  but  in  that 
case  I  think  larvie  and  not  eggs  have  been 
transferred.  . 

Does  it  not  appear  a  physical  impossi- 
bili^  for  the  workers  to  aflfect  the  eggs  so 
as  to  change  the  sex  by  *'  sweeping  off  "  the 
s  permatozoa  ?  For  these  minute  beings  are 
not  on  the  outside  of  the  egg,  but  enter 
through  the  micropyle,  the  very  name  of 
which  indicates  an  entrance  so  small  that  a 
bee's  tongue  would  not  be  likely  to  set  up 
business  inside. 

I  think  I  can  give  another  argument  to 
give  a  strong  leaning  in  the  same  direction, 
although  it  may  not  be  entirely  conclusive. 
I  suppose  you  know  very  well  that  if  all  the 
drone-comb  be  taken  from  a  hive,  and 
every  inch  be  filled  with  worker-comb, 
what  frantic  efforts  the  bees  will  make  to 
build  a  few  drone-cells  in  odd  comers,  and 
how  the  queen  will  go  out  of  her  way  to 
lay  in  them.  You  know  also  that  if  a 
drone-laying  queen  lays  eggs  in  worker- 
cells,  that  the  bees  will  go  on  and  rear 
drones  in  them,  notwithstanding  their  be- 
ing in  worker-cells.  Now  if  all  that  is 
needed  to  change  a  worker-egg  to  a  drone- 
egg  is  a  lick  of  a  worker's  tongue,  how  do 
jou  account  for  the  queen^s  going  so  much 
out  of  her  way  to  lay  in  remote  drone- 
cells  ?  And  if  the  bees  are  so  very  anxious 
to  have  drones  when  there  are  no  drone- 
cells  in  the  hive,  why  do  they  not  rear 
drones  in  worker-cells,  seeing  they  can  do 
so  readily  if  the  right  eggs  are  there  ? 


Putting  Foundatioxi  in  Hives,  Etc. 

1.  When  putting  sheets  of  foundation  in 
the  brood-neet,  should  they  be  put  between 
frames  of  comb,  or  on  the  outside  by  them- 

2.  If  I  should  put  frames  containihg 
^raets  of  foundation  in  an  empty  hive,  and 
leave  the  entrance  open  so  that  bees  could 
enter  at  will,  would  the  wax-moth  be  apt 
to  damage  the  foundation,  where  moths 
vebad? 

3.  When  bee^  are  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing,  what  proportion  go  bacx  to 
ihe  old  stand  ?  For  example,  if  about 
swarming  time,  I  should  take  about  half 
the  bees  and  comb  from  a  hive,  and  put 


them  into  a  new  hive,  what  proportion  of 
bees  should  I  shake  from  the  combs  left  on 
the  old  stand  in  order  to  have  them  about 
equal  after  the  old  bees  return. 
Oak  Hill,  Kans.  J.  K. 

Answbrs.— 1.  Sometimes  a  hive  is  en- 
tirelv  filled  with  frames  of  foundation  and 
no  old  combs,  but  if  you  have  both  in  the 
hive,  and  want  the  bees  to  make  the  best 
work  possible  on  the  foundation,  put  a 
frame  of  foundation  between  two  old 
combs. 

2.  I  don^t  suppose  the  bees  of  other  hives 
would  keep  the  moths  away,  but  if  you 
could  get  a  spider  to  occupy  it,  that  might 
do.    Better  watch  pretty  close  if  you  try  it. 

3.  All  the  bees  that  work  in  the  fields  will 
go  back  to  the  old  stand,  some  of  them  on 
the  second  day.  If  the  change  is  made 
when  the  bees  are  having  their  play  spell, 
the  bees  out  at  play  will  go  back  to  the  old 
stand.  Perhaps  you  might  shake  off  at  the 
old  stand  the  bees  of  one  or  two  frames, 
then  about  the  third  day  you  can  shake  off 
more  if  they  are  needed.  But  look  out  not 
to  leave  so  few  bees  in  either  hive  where 
there  is  brood,  so  that  the  brood  will  be 
chilled.  Keep  in  mind  that  bees  will  desert 
the  new  for  the  old  stand,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  division. 


Combs  Built  OroMwise. 

I  bought  two  colonies  last  spring,  and  got 
no  increase  and  no  surplus  honey  last  year. 
The  winter  was  mild  up  to  Jan.  gist,  but 
cold  since  then — 22  degrees  below  zero  on 
the  24th.  In  one  hive  the  combs  are  built 
crosswise  of  three  of  the  brood-frames. 
What  must  I  do  with  them,  so  that  I  can 
manipulate  all  the  brood-frames  ? 

Guy,  Mo.,  Jan.  25.  E.  A.  J. 

Answbr. — Lift  the  other  frames  out  of 
the  way,  then  lift  out  the  three  frames  to- 
gether, and  then  cut  loose  that  part  of  each 
comb  where  it-  is  attached  to  the  wrong 
frame,  and  force  it  back  into  its  own  frame. 
Possibly  the  case  is  so  bad  that  all  the 
combs  must  be  cut  out  and  fastened  in  the 
frames  as  directed  in  the  books  for  trans- 
ferring. Of  course,  it  must  be  warm 
enough  so  as  not  to  chill  the  brood,  and  so 
the  comb  will  bend. 


The  Increase  at  an  Out- Apiary. 

In  running  an  out-apiary  for  comb  honey, 
in  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  manage  in  increase,  being  with 
them  a  part  of  the  time  only  ? 

Logan,  Iowa.  F.  E.  H. 

Answer. — So  much  depends  upon  the 
man  and  the  circumstances  that  your  ques- 
tion is  hard  to  answer.  If  you  have  some 
one  to  watch  for  swarms,  possibly  it  might 
be  best  to  let  them  swarm  naturally.  But 
in  an  out-apiary  you  may  not  desire  that. 
Possibly  the  nucleus  plan  might  suit  you 
best.  You  will  find  this  described  in  the 
books,  the  main  point   bekig   to   start  a 
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nucleus  with  two  or  more  frames  of  brood 
and  beeSf  and  a  young  queen  or-  a  cell 
nearly  ready  to  hatch,  then  let  them  build 
up  of  their  own  accord,  or  give  them  addi- 
tional combs  of  brood  if  you  think  they 
will  not  have  time  to  build  up. 


Several  Questions  Asked. 

1.  Do  mice  eat  live  bees  ? 

2.  Are  combs  that  have  some  pollen  in 
them,  any  good  for  breeding,  if  exposed  to 
frost? 

3.  Does  frost  kill  the  germs  of  the  wax- 
moth  ?  A.  B. 

Chippewa  FalW,  Wis. 

Answers. — 1.  Reports  have  been  given 
where  the  legs  were  alive  after  the  abdomen 
had  been  eaten. 

2.  Yes,  they're  good,  frost  or  no  frost. 

3.  Severe  enough  freezing  will  finish 
them. 

m <  ^»         I 

Caging  Queens— Solar  Wax-Extractor 

1.  I  see  in  a  back  number  of  Qleanings^ 
that  you  practice  cagin&[  the  oueen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey-flow.  How  would 
it  do  to  remove  the  queen  and  allow  each 
colony  to  re-queen,  removing  all  queen- 
cells  at  the  time  when  removing  the 
queen,  and  all  but  one  nine  or  ten  days 
after,  or  give  it  a  queen-cell  from  your 
choice  queen  ?  If  increase  is  desired,  the 
queens  removed  can  be  given  to  nuclei,  and 
built  up  during  the  season.  Have  you  ever 
tried  such  a  plan  ?  If  so,  how  does  it  work  ? 

2.  Which  would  be  the  best  to  use  in  a 
solar  wax-extractor,  tin  or  Russian  iron, 
such  as  is  used  in  stove-pipes  ?  If  the  iron 
is  best,  how  would  you  fasten  the  screen  in? 

I  have  tried   the  "shoe-string  binder," 
and  itgives  excellent  satisfaction. 
DeWltt,  Iowa.  C.  H. 

Answers.— 1.  After  a  full  trial  I  did  not 
like  caging  queens.  I've  never  tried  ex- 
actly the  plan  you  suggest,  but  it  could  do 
no  harm  to  try  it. 

2.  Tin,  by  all  means. 


Heating  the  Cellar  for  Bees. 

This  is  my  first  wintering  bees  in  the 
cellar.  Would  it  be  good  to  heat  up  the 
cellar  once  in  awhile,  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  cellar  is  from  38  to  41  degrees  ? 
The  bees  seem  to  be  pretty  quiet. 

I  have  all  my  bees  in  10-frame  Simplicity 
hives ;  would  it  be  good  to  take  the  covers 
off,  if  the  strongest  colonies  and  those  close 
to  the  wall  show  a  little  dampness  between 
the  quilt  and  the  cover,  and  if  the  outside 
frames  are  a  little  moldv  ?  I  have  20  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar,  and  the  cellar  is  under 
the  house.  I  have  made  a  good  air-tight 
partition  between  the  bee-cellar  and  the 
vegetable-cellar.  The  bee-cellar  is  10  feet 
wide,  9  feet  high,  and  22  feet  long,  but  I 
have  no  ventilation  in  the  bee-cellar.  For 
the  last  5  years  I  have  wintered  my  bees 


on  the  summer  stands,  but  I  thought  to  try 
cellar- wintering  once. 
Minnesota.  O.  G. 

Answer.— Yes,  it  might  be  a  &;ood  plan 
to  heat  up  the  cellar  once  in  awhue.  Don't 
be  alarmed  if  it  seems  to  stir  up  the  bees  a 
little  at  first,  providing  they  are  quiet 
afterward. 

You  may  find  that  the  fire  will  help  dry 
out  the  dampness,  or  you  might  put  some 
little  thing,  like  a  nail,  under  the  cover  so 
as  to  raise  it  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

Bee-Stings  for  Rheumatism. 

Are  bee-stings  good  for  sciatica,  aUoi  neu- 
ralgia of  the  sciatic  nerves,  alias  sciatic 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  that  tired  and 
heavy  feeling  in  the  rear  of  the  shoulders  ? 
I  have  not  had  an  attack  for  one  year,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  do  hard  work,  or  to  be  on 
my  feet  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 
I  killed  about  nine  bees  last  summer  to  get 
two  to  sting  my  legs,  and  I  was  a  long  time 
in  doing  this. 

Suppose  a  fellow  would  go  to  a  hive  with 
gloves  and  veil  on,  cut  the  drawers  (by 
cutting  a  strip  out)  so  as  to  cover  only 
about  three-fourths  of  the  leg,  and  tie  with 
lace ;  then  disturb  the  bees,  what  are  the 
chances  for  the  patient  ?  Cure  or  kill  ?  Is 
it  too  much  of  a  risk  ?  J.  K. 

Answers.— This  is  one  of  the  questions 
upon  which  there  is  no  settled  agreement. 
Some  say  they  have  been  cured  of  rheuma- 
tism by  bee-stings,  others  say  they  are  no 
good. 

If  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  try  it. 
There  is  little  chance  that  any  harm  could 
come  of  the  plan  you  propose. 


No.  68.-&.  R.  Pierce. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  this  week, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Pierce,  was  born  near  the 
i  village  of  Bala,  Wales.  His  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
a  mere  child,  and  settled  in  what  was 
then  the  woods  of  Wisconsin,  but  which 
is  DOW  the  site  of  the  flourishing  and 
beautiful  city  of  Racine.     His  father, 
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Bobert  Pierce,  died  in  a  few  months 
after  reaching  his  Western  home.  G. 
R.  was  too  young  to  retain  any  recollec- 
tioD  of  him.  His  mother  afterward 
married  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Evans,  also 
from  Wales,  who  proved  to  be  a  father 
ie  facto  as  well  as  dejure  to  young 
Pierce. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  settlement, 
the  present  site  and  vicinity  of  Racine 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
oak,  maple,    beech,   basswood,  etc.      As 


G.  R.  PIERCE, 

the  settlers  cleared  the  land  about  their 
cabins,  they  planted  fruit  trees,  and  in  a 
few  years  apples,  plums,  peaches,  etc., 
were  to  be  found  at  nearly  every  home- 
stead. Mr.  Pierce  has  often  seen  large, 
loscioas  peaches,  just  picked  from  the 
trees,  sold  in  the  streets  of  Racine  for 
25  cents  per  bushel  I  Now  all  this  fruit 
is  brought  from  Michigan. 

Bees  were  not  kept  as  now  by  special- 
ists, but  nearly  every  settler  who  was 
oot  afraid  to  handle  the  frisky  insects, 
kept  enough  colonies  to  supply  the  home 
wants,  and  if  there  was  a  surplus  it  was 
Qinally  taken  to  town  in  a  tub  or  churn. 


Mr.  Pierce's  first  recollection  of  bees 
was  when  his  step-father  bought  three 
colonies  from  Mr.  Cram,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Racine.  As  the  abundant 
flora  of  forest  and  field  furnished  an 
abundance  of  nectar,  these  colonies  soon 
increased  so  that  their  owners,  in  a  few 
years,  had  more  bees  and  honey  than 
any  one  else  in  the  vicinity.  His  experi- 
ence with  bees  in  Wisconsin  ended  in 
1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Bat- 
tery, Wisconsin  Volunteers,  with  which 
he  served  until  January,  1 865. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army, 
Mr.  P.  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  three  years  at  Madison,  spend- 
ing his  vacations  in  Minnesota,  to  which 
State  his  parents  moved ;  here  also  they 
kept  a  large  number  of  colonies,  and  one. 
of  his  brothers,  Thomas  C.  Evans,  is  still 
engaged  in  bee-keeping  near  the  old 
home  at  Brownsville,  Minn.  His  father 
and  mother,  after  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  Minnesota,  moved  to  the  old 
homestead  at  Racine,  where  they  now 
live  and  still  enjoy  keeping  a  few  colo- 
nies. 

During  the  past  20  years  Mr.  Pierce 
has  lived  at  Blairstown,  Iowa.  He  is  a 
pharmacist  by  profession,  but  at  present 
he  Is  engaged  solely  in  bee-keeping.  He 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  cause,  or  causes,  of  bee-mortality  in 
winter,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  nis  book,  entitled,  *»The  Winter  Prob- 
lem In  Bee^Keeping,"  mentioned  on  page 
227  of  this  number  of  the  Bee  Journal; 

Mr.  Pierce  was  married  in  1877,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  French,  and  they  have, 
three  children — Robbie,  Ira  and  Llywe]- 
lyn.  >  « 

Tlie  Amateur  Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
— amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  Is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  It  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 
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CONDUCTBD  BY 

MR^.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Bebvillb,  Texas. 


Bees  by  the  Pound— Questions. 


Maa.  Atchlky  ; — Will  you  kindly  an- 
swer the  following  questions? 

Rambler  once  wrote  this  in  the  Bee- 
Keepers*  Review  :  **  But  even  the  loss 
of  half  of  my  bees  during  the  winter 
would  have  but  little  terror  for  me,  if  I 
could  get  bees  by  the  pound  from  the 
South  at  a  reasonable  price,  say  from 
75  cents  to  $1.00,  according  to  quan- 
tity, and  delivered  by  the  first  of  May." 

Now«  Mrs.  Atchley,  suppose  a  special- 
ist living  in  my  latitude  (northern  Ohio) 
would  lose  his  bees  during  a  winter, 
what  quantity  of  bees  (by  weight)  will 
he  need  for  each  depopulated  hive  ?  In 
what  kind  and  size  packages  sent  ?  and 
how  provisioned  and  shipped  ?  What 
would  be  a  reasonable  price  per  pack- 
age, and  how  far  South  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  send  ?  When  should  they  be 
here  so  that  th^y  will  make  strong  colo- 
nies for  the  honey  harvest,  which  com- 
mences here  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  June? 

Lastly,  do  you  think  the  scheme  would 
))e  feasible,  and  profitable  as  well  ? 

Maumee,  Ohio.  L.  C.  Jaessino. 

Friend  Jaessing,  I  suppose  I  am  in  a 
position  to  answer  your  questions  very 
nearly  to  the  point,  as  I  have  been  ship- 
ping bees  by  the  pound  north  since 
1880.  If  you  wished  to  build  up  your 
bees  rapidly,  in  your  latitude,  I  will  say 
two  pounds  of  bees  to  the  hive,  and  a 
good  queen,  would  come  very  fast  if 
your  combs  contained  ample  honey, 
which  I  suppose  they  would.  You  can 
build  them  up  with  one  pound  of  bees, 
and  likely  get  a  good  honey  crop. 

The  bees  can  be  sent  in  any  size  pack- 
ages desired,  from  one  to  five  pounds, 
but  I  would  got  them  in  Just  the  size  or 
amount  of  bees  I  wanted  to  put  into 
each  hive,  and  a  queen  with  each. 

I  now  provision  my  bees  with  a  comb 


of  honey,  or  with  honey  enough  to  last 
them  while  in  transit.  The  shipping- 
box  should  be  very  liflrht.  They  always 
go  by  express.  A  reasonable  price  'l«i 
this  country  is  $1.00  per  pound,  or  75 
cents  when  a  large  lot  is  taken.  It  de- 
pends upon  where  you  can  get  them, 
how  far  South  you  should  send.  I  would 
get  them  as  near  you  as  I  could  to  save 
express  charges,  but  25  cents  per  pound 
is  about  the  charge  from  Texas,  when  a 
large  lot  is  taken,  and  I  suppose  charges 
will  be  less  the  nearer  home  you  get 
them. 

You  should  get  the  bees  about  45  days 
before  your  harvest  begins,  in  time 
enough  for  the  second  brood  of  bees  to 
be  ready  for  the  harvest ;  that  is,  I  mean 
it  will  be  21  days  before  bees  will  begin 
to  hatch,  and  *of  course  they  will  be 
hatching  all  the  time  thereafter;  but 
about  40  to  45  days  will  be  required  to 
get  them  up  good  and  strong  for  section 
honey — it  would  take  that  long  here. 

Yes,  I  just  know  it  would  be  profitable 
if  you  are  assured  of  a  good  honey  year, 
as  I  have  heard  of  a  single  pound  of  bees 
so  shipped  gathering  50  pounds  of  sur- 
plus the  same  season.  I  think,  however, 
this  depends  largely  upon  the  season  and 
the  apiarist,  and  what  kind  of  queens 
you'get. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  one  of  two 
parties  trying  the  scheme  of  sending 
bees  from  the  North  to  this  southern 
country  to  winter,  and  then  send  them 
back  in  May,  to  catch  the  white  clover 
and  basswood  honey-flow.  If  some  Yan- 
kee schemer  will  do  the  work  at  the 
North  end  of  this  scheme,  I  will  under- 
take to  be  Yankee  enough  to  do  the 
work  at  this  end. 


Liable  to  Starve  with  Plenty  of  Honey 


Mrs.  Atchley  :— We  have  had  a 
severe  cold  spell  in  this  part  of  Texas, 
which  froze  a  good  many  bees  out.  Dur- 
ing the  freeze  I  had  occasion  to  remem- 
ber the  reading  of  an  article  in  the  Bee 
Journal  of  last  spring,  that  bees  very 
often  starved  to  death  with  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  hive.  This  reminded  me 
that  I  had  some  colonies  in  just  the  con- 
dition to  ^'  pass  in  their  checks.** 

When  I  examined  them  I  found  that  I 
was  just  about  right— they  had  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  along  under  the  top4>ars 
of  the  frames,  but  in  order  to  keep  warm 
the  bees  had  clustered  so  low  down  on 
the  combs  that  they  could  not  reach  the 
honey  without  leaving  the  cluster,  which 
they  did  not  seem  disposed  tado ;  hence 
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these  bees  were  in  destitute  circumi 
stinces,  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
hl?es. 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  I 
Qiicapped  some  of  the  sealed  honey  di- 
rectly over  the  bees.  1  then  warmed  up 
the  hives,  by  piittinR  hot  rocks  on  the 
IQilt  that  covered  the  frames.  This 
moved  the  cluster  upon  the  combs  so 
they  coald  have  access  to  the  honey,  and 
they  came  through  all  right. 

I  seod  these  hints  to  the  Bee  Journal 
simply  to  remind  s6me  bee-keeper,  who 
is  not  well  up  with  the  times,  of  what  he 
is  liable  to  suffer. 

From  what  has  come  under  my  own 
observation  during  very  long  cold  spells, 
t^^ether  with  what  I  have  read  about 
winteriDg  bees  in  the  North,  I  am  led 
to  the  belief  that  a  great  many  bees  die 
for  the  want  of  food. 

C.  B.  Bankston. 

Chriesman,  Tex.,  Jan.  80. 


Queens  XTninjured  in  Mailing:* 


liRS.  Atchley:— I  see  on  page  44 
that  you  have  taken  issue  against  Mr. 
Faylor^s  saying  that  no  queens  are  any 
good  after  being  transported  through 
the  mails.  I  will  only  say,  so  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  that  I  have  bought 
qaeens  from  many  queen-breeders  in 
this  country — some  from  Massachusetts, 
some  from  Texas,  and  many  other 
places,  and  have  never  received  a  queen 
in  bad  condition.  They  have  been  pro- 
nSc  and  long-lived.  The  queens  of  some 
of  the  best  colonies  I  have  came  through 
the  mails.  I  rear  hundreds  of  queens, 
but  Done  of  them  are  better  than  some  I 
{^t  through  the  mails. 

Bockvllle,  Mo.  W.  A.  McGee. 


**A    diadem   Bee*V*ania  and   Its 

Bconomic  Management,'*  is  the  title  of  a 
splendid  book  on  practical  bee-culture,  by 
Mr.  8.  Simmins,  of  England.  It  is  5^x83^ 
ioehes  in  size,  and  contains  270  pages, 
nicely  fllnstrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  It 
shows  "  how  bees  may  be  coltivated  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  as  a  health-giving 
porBoit;  and  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  busy  man."  It  also  illustrates  how 
profits  may  be  '*  made  certain  by  growing 
cnyps  yielding  the  most  honey,  having  also 
other  OSes ;  and  by  judgment  in  breeding  a 
good  wortdng  strain  of  bees."  Price,  post- 
paid, from  this  ofBce,  fl.OO;  or  clubbed  with 
the  Bib  JoubnaiS  for  one  year,  for  $1.60. 


\-_^w/^f/^j^^^(^i^: 


Space  to  Frerent  Bnrr  and  Brace  Coinlis 

Query  911.— 1.  What  is  the  correct  space 
between  the  top-bars,  so  that  the  least  or  no 
brace-combs  are  built?  2.  What  Is  the  cor- 
rect space  between  the  tops  of  the  frames  and 
the  upper  hive-story,  so  that  the  least  or  no 
bunvcombs  are  built  ?— Minn. 

%  of  an  inch. — Mrs.  L.  Harbison. 

1  and  2.  About  K  inch. — A.B.Mason. 

1.  %  inch.  2.  H  inch.— P.  H.  El- 
wood. 

1.  3/16  to  K  of  an  inch.— Eugene 
Secob. 

1  and  2.   ^  of  an  inch.— J.  M.  Ham- 

BAUGH. 

1.  H  inch.  2.  ^  inch  is  exact.— J. 
H.  Larrabee. 

1  and  2.  About  H  inch  in  both  cases. 
— R.  L.  Taylor. 

Probably  a  bee-space — %  of  an  inch. 
— Will  M.  Barnuu. 

1.  7/10  of  an  inch.  2.  5/16  of  an 
inch.— G.  M.  DooLiTTLE. 

I  get  plenty  of  brace-combs  regardless 
of  conditions. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  }i  Inch.  2.  K  inch,  or  perhaps 
hardly  that. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  13^  inches  from  center  to  center. 
2.   %  inch.— S.  I.  Freebobn. 

1.  From  K  to  ^  of  an  inch.  2.  About 
li  of  an  inch. — J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

1  and  2.  The  orthodox  bee-space, 
scant  %  of  an  inch. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  suppose  about  14  of  an  inch.  2. 
About  H  of  an  inch.— B.  France. 

^  inch  is  about  the  correct  answer  to 
both  questions.-— Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

K  of  an  inch  to  both  questions,  pro- 
vided this  distance  remains  invariable. — 
J.  A.  Green. 

We  do  not  care  for  brace-combs.  They 
are  helpful  in  winter.  See  our  answer 
to  Query  903.— Dadant  <fe  Son. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  H  inch  is 
the  correct  space.  2.  The  correct  space 
here  also  is  K   inch,   and  no  more  is 
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needed.  My  experience  proves  that 
there  is  more  in  these  two  points  than 
in   the    depth   of    the    top-bar. — G.   L. 

TiNKBB. 

1.  With  the  Hoffman  frame,  about  % 
of  an  inch  between  the  top-bars.  2.  Not 
more  than   ^  of  an  inch. — Mbs.  J.  N. 

flSATBB. 

|l  If  everything  could  be  kept  straight 
and  true,  I  would  say  barely  H  of  an 
inch.  This  answers  both  questions. — G. 
W.  Dbmabbb. 

1.  A  bee-space  apart  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  best  distance.  Some  space 
wider,  but  I  think  my  idea  is  about 
right.— J.  B.  Pond. 

1.  I  think  more  depends,  as  to  brace- 
combs,  upon  the  strength  of  the  colony, 
and  the  room  they  have,  than  upon  the 
space  between  the  top-bars.  2.  ^  of 
an  inch,  rather  less  than  more. — Jas.  A. 
Stone. 

1.  About  b/lQ  of  an  inch,  but  unless 
vou  use  the  thick  %-inch  top-bars  some 
brace-comb  will  be  built  in  time.  2.  A 
bee-space,  which  long  experience  has 
taught  me,  is  about  5/16  inch. — C.  H. 

DiBBBBN.  I 

It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give  the 
**  correct  space.''  I  have  had  the  best 
success  with  }>i  inch,  but  not  any  under 
K*  With  some  bees  5\16  is  just  about 
right ;  with  others  H  is  the  thing.— H. 
D.  Cutting. 

1.  It  depends  upon  how  wide  your 
top-bars  are.  I  pay  such  little  attention 
to  brace  or  burr  combs  that  I  am  no  au- 
thority on  this  question.  I  use  common 
Simplicity  frames  %  inch  wide.  I  have 
no  brace-combs  to  speak  of. — Mbs.  Jen- 
nib  Atchley. 


Capons  ancl  Caponizing:,  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponlzing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medlelne  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  **  sales- 
men ''  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Beb  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


UMerstaidlm  a  Locality  Miortani 

WfiUm  tor  t/i«  Amerfcon  Bm  Jbunial 

BY  G.   M.   DOOLITTLB. 


A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
bearing  on  an  old  subject,  that  of  locality, 
from  a  bee-keeper  having  formerly  lived 
in  the  North,  but  now  removed  to  the 
South,  telling  how  much  different  the 
seasons  were  there,  etc.,  the  writer  clos- 
ing by  saying,  ^^I  did  not  know  nor 
realize  before  how  much  was  dependent 
upon  this  matter  of  location." 

From  the  many  letters  of  enquiry 
which  I  get,  it  would  seem  that  the  mat- 
ter of  location,  although  an  old  subject, 
was  a  theme  which  Is  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored by  the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers, 
or,  at  least,  by  the  greater  share  of 
those  who  write  to  me  asking  questions. 
I  had  been  contemplating,  for  some  little 
time,  writing  an  article  for  the  Amebican 
Bee  Joubnal,  on  the  understanding  of 
a  locality,  and  as  the  letter  lately  re- 
ceived has  brought  it  fresh  to  mind,  I 
will  venture  a  few  words  on  the  subject, 
hoping  that  all  who  read  it  will  be  led 
to  look  into  their  locality  more  closely. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says,  * 'Differ- 
ent locations  require  radically  different 
methods  of  management  to  obtain  suc- 
cess." While  all  of  the  rest  of  his  letter 
I  think  is  sound,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  sentence  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as 
the  time  of  commencing  to  prepare  for 
the  harvest  is  concerned,  for  that  should 
be  done  in  reference  to  the  blooming  of 
the  flowers  which  yield  honey,  no  matter 
where  we  are. 

In  nearly  all  localities  where  bees  can 
be  kept,  there  are  certain  plants  or  trees 
which  give  a  yield  of  surplus  honey  at  a 
certain  time  of  year,  while,  aside  from 
this,  there  is  little  more  honey  obtained 
by  the  bees  than  is  needed  to  supply 
their  daily  wants.  Some  localities  give 
a  surplus  at  three  stated  periods,  others 
at  two,  while  the  majority  give  only  one 
such  yield.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  to  all. 
that  if  such  a  honey-yield,  or  yields,  pass 
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without  a  surplus,  none  can  be  obtained 
daring  the  season.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  order  to  be  a  successful 
apiarist,  a  person  mvst  have  a  knowledge 
of  his  or  her  locality,  whether  they  live 
Id  New  York,  Canada,  California,  Flori- 
di  or  Cuba,  and  also  how  to  get  the 
liborers  (bees)  in  the  right  time,  so  they 
can  be  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  honey 
harvest.  Failing  to  do  this,  there  Is  no 
profit  in  apiculture,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  this  will  not  hold  good  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  except  In  the  time  of 
commencing  to  secure  the  bees. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  location.  Here 
in  central  New  York  our  honey  crop 
comes  mainly  from  linden  or  basswood, 
which  blooms  from  July  5th  to  the  15th, 
and  lasts  from  five  days  to  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather;  while  in  other 
localities  of  this  State  white  clover  is  the 
main  crop,  coming  in  bloom  June  15th 
to  the  20th;  and  again,  in  others,  buck- 
wheat, yielding  honey  from  August  10th 
to  the  20th.  Other  States,  without 
doubt,  have  as  great  a  variation  as  to 
the  time  of  surplus  honey  as  has  this, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
devolves  upon  the  reader  of  this  to  ascer- 
tain, by  careful  watching.  Just  when  and 
what  is  the  source  of  their  surplus  honey 
crop,  so  as  to  work  accordingly. 

After  having  determined  Just  when 
we  may  expect  our  honey  harvest,  the 
next  step  is  to  secure  the  bees  In  Just  the 
right  time  for  that  harvest — not  before 
or  afterward;  yet  how  few  pay  any  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  letting  the  bees 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  thus  they 
are  generally  produced  so  as  to  become 
consumers  instead  of  producers.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  per- 
sons who  enter  the  ranks  of  bee-keeping 
make  a  failure  of  it. 

The  queen  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
bees,  she  laying  all  the  eggs  which  pro- 
dace  them.  She  is  capable  of  laying 
from  3,000  to  4,000  eggs  a  day.  yet 
often  she  is  laying  only  from  500  to 
1,000  eggs  daily,  at  the  time  she  should 
be  doing  her  best.  After  the  egg  is  laid 
It  takes  three  days  for  it  to  hatch  into  a 
larva.  This  larva  Is  fed  six  days,  during 
which  time  it  has  grown  so  as  to  fill  the 
cell,  when  it  is  capped  over  and  remains 
hid  from  view  for  12  more  days,  when  it 
emerges  a  perfect  bee,  making  a  period 
of  21  days  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect 
bee.  This  bee  now  works  inside  of  the 
hive  for  16  days  more,  doing  such  work 
as  feeding  the  larvas,  building  comb, 
etc.,  when  it  is  ready  to  go  outside  as  a 
field  laborer  ;  and  at  45  days  from  the 
time  of  hatching  It  dies  of  old  age,  and 
another  generation  takes  its  place. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  egg  must  be  laid  at  least  87  days 
before  the  honey  harvest,  in  order  that 
the  bee  have  the  opportunity  of  laboring 
in  that  harvest  to  the  best  advantage. 
Now,  If  f he  harvest  is  white  clover,  com- 
mencing to  bloom  say  June  18th,  the 
eggs  for  our  laborers  should  be  laid  on  or 
before  May  2nd  ;  if  basswood,  blooming 
about  July  10th,  then  the  eggs  should 
be  laid  on  or  before  June  8rd,  and  so  on, 
for  any  yield  that  may  come  in  our  local- 
ity, whether  we  are  in  Canada,  or  Cuba. 
The  principle  is  the  same  for  all  locali- 
ties where  there  is  an  intermittent  flow 
of  honey,  and  I  cannot  see  where  any 
** radical  change**  of  this  mode  of  man- 
agement can  be  made,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  we  may  have  our  home. 

If  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  honey  all  of 
the  year,  during  which  the  bees  are  ac- 
tive, then  we  should  aim  to  keep  the  bees 
strong  in  numbers  all  the  time;  but 
where  one  such  place  is  found  fifty  oth- 
ers can  be  found  that  give  large  yields 
only  at  certain  periods,  when  certain 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  Only  as  the  local- 
ity is  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
bees  reared  to  apply  to  that  locality,  can 
we  secure  the  best  possible  results.  To 
keep  the  results  obtained,  Just  as  few 
bees  should  be  reared  at  all  other  times 
as  is  consistent  with  keeping  the  colony 
where  It  can  be  gotten  in  good  working 
order  when  we  wish  it,  so  as  to  secure 
the  harvest,  otherwise  we  are  supporting 
a  horde  of  useless  consumers. 

I  know  this  Is  an  old  theme,  but  it  Is 
the  one  which  has  helped  me  to  secure 
the  results  of  the  past,  namely,  that  of 
securing  a  good  yield  of  honey  during 
all  the  past  21  years ;  and  if  understand- 
ingly  followed  it  will  help  others  the 
same  as  it  has  me.  Try  It,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


TheCanseofBrace-Comtis. 

Written  far  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BT  H.    E.    HILL. 


On  page  116,  Mr.  Cronkleton  modestly 
observes  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  fraternity  would  su£fer  no  detriment 
through  the  moderate  exercise  of  its 
mental  faculties,  and  incidentally  pre- 
sents a  theory  regarding  the  cause  of 
brace-combs  as  subject-matter  upon 
which  to  act,  which  theory,  by  virtue  of 
its  originality  and  creditable  presenta- 
tion, is  conceded  '^good,**  and  if  Mr.  C. 
will  say  that  the  same  bees,  the  same 
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top-bars,  the  same  spaces  between  and 
over  the  frames,  obtaUi^d  after  tbe  in- 
trodaction  of  the  metal  bearings,  as  be- 
fore their  use,  I  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  kind  of  bees  and  top-bars 
they  were. 

Brace-combs  are  a  nuisance  that  have 
long  since  ceased  to  annoy  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  my  hives,  though  I  use,  and 
would  not  do  without,  the  melal  bearing, 
and  have,  during  the  past  two  years, 
had  a  strong  colony  at  a  window  in  a 
glass  hive,  in  our  dining-room,  where,  by 
the  closing  of  doors,  walking  upon  the 
floor  and  rapping  upon  the  glass,  they 
are  Jarred  and  disturbed  almost  every 
hour  in  the  day,  yet  not  a  brace-comb 
has  been  built. 

Philosophically  speaking,  **  the  bees 
walking  over  the  combs  causes  them  to 
tremble ;"  practically,  no.  The  law  of 
gravitation  would  defeat  the  power  of 
even  a  drone  if  applied  to  a  five-pound 
comb. 

The  solution  of  the  brace-comb  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  use  of  top-bars  l^x^, 
dressed  on  the  top  and  the  sides,  with  a 
space  of  5-16  between,  metal  or  no 
metal,  though  inasmuch  as  the  frames 
will  hang  more  true  when  the  metal  is 
in  use,  the  advantage,  if  any,  would  be 
in  favor  of  metal  rabbets,  and  1  feel  sure 
that  further  experiment  will  prove  to 
Mr.  C.  that  **  metal"  has  no  **  bearing" 
on  the  brace-comb  difficulty. 

Tltusville,  Pa. 


Brooil-Rem  and  Increase  of  Colonies. 

Written  for  tJie  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  C.   W.   DAYTON. 


Mr.  Heddon  says  on  page  261  of  the 
Bee-Keepers' Review,  for  1893:  **The 
experienced  well  knows  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  working  qualities  Of  different 
strains  of  bees  of  the  same  race  or  races. 
All  of  you  have  noticed  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  storing-qualities 
of  different  colonies  in  the  same  apiary." 

A  difference  is  just  as  apparent  in 
their  disposition  to  rear  brood  and  build 
up  in  the  spring,  and  also  in  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  different  queens.  Often 
we  hear  of  an  apiary  where  the  colonies 
are  generally  weak,  and  there  are  a  few 
colonies  which  furnish  several  combs  of 
brood  for  the  assistance  of  weaker  ones. 
Where  ordinarily  prolific  queens  are  able 
to  fill  10  combs  with  brood,  these  extra- 
ordinary ones  occupy  14  or  16  combs 
distributed  in  the  lower  and  upper 
stories. 


In  Iowa  (my  former  location)  where 
the  spring  nearly  always  hangs  on  late, 
rainy  and  cold,  the  colonies  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb  about  May  1st,  at  which  time 
the  brood  increases  from  three  or  four 
small  patches  (not  enough  to  fill  one 
comb  full)  to  seven  or  eight  combs  full 
by  the  beginning  of  clover  bloom,  about 
June  15th,  a  space  of  about  45  days. 

In  California  bees  enter  the  most  dor- 
mant state  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  from  this  I  conclude  that  it  is 
as  well  to  put  bees  into  the  cellar  in  tbe 
month  of  October  as  to  wait  until  late  in 
November  or  December. 

If  we  begin  about  December  15th  to 
feed  one  of  those  extra  thrifty  colonies 
in  California,  it  would  cause  it  to  rear 
brood  as  rapidly  as  in  the  North  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  great  drawback  in 
the  North  is  the  cold,  rainy  weather 
through  the  last  of  April,  May,  and  tbe 
forepart  of  June,  so  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  rear  enough  young  bees  to 
take  the  place  of  the  rapidly-disappear- 
ing old  workers.  Here«  In  December  and 
January,  these  old  bees  are  still  young 
and  in  their  prime,  so  that  one  of  these 
extra-promising  colonies  may  be  easily 
encouraged  to  rear  the  14  to  16  combs 
of  brood  in  the  45  days  from  December 
15th  to  February  1st.  About  this  time 
it  may  be  divided  into  eight  nuclei,  each 
containing  two  combs  of  brood  and  bees 
enough  to  make  them  decidedly  better 
colonies  tban  the  average  colonies  in 
Iowa  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we  furnish 
combs,  queens  and  feed  again,  each  one 
of  these  colonies  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  in  45  days  more,  or  the  15th 
of  March.  By  the  same  process  we  can 
divide  each  colony  into  three  parts  again 
on  April  15th,  June  1st  and  July  15th, 
when  we  will  have  128  colonies,  which, 
if  allowed  to  run  through  the  fall,  will 
be  01e  to  gather  their  winter  stores  from 
tar- weed,  flea- weed,  pepper- trees,  etc, 
which  yield  dark,  bitter  honey,  every 
year  through  August,  September  and 
October. 

If  the  bees  are  in  a  willow  or  eucalyp- 
tus district,  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary they  will  be  able  to  find  their  own 
feed.  Then  by  moving  them  into  the 
fruit-belt  to  pass  March,  April  and  May, 
they  will  feed  themselves  again,  cu 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  were  only 
a  few  scattering  clusters  of  willows 
along  the  streams,  but  here  are  localities 
where  willow  exists  in  a  continuous,  un- 
broken jungle  several  miles  in  extent. 
Orange  and  other  fruit  blossoms  continue 
to  open  for  three  months  or  more,  and 
every  day  as  the  weeks  go  by  Is  a  perfect 
honey-gathering  day. 
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When  the  sages  begin  to  bloom  there 
U  need  of  another  move,  and  another 
for  (be  fall  crop.  One  colony,  or  even  a 
<)ozen  coloaies,  may  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness ge&tiug  honey  from  a  single  orange 
grove  or  a  few  willows,  where  a  hundred 
colonies  might  starve.  In  Iowa  there 
often  came  a  cold,  cloudy  spell  that  last- 
ed all  through  fruit-bloom,  and  it  was 
seldom  there  were  three  days  at  a  time 
Ihai  the  bees  could  visit  the  flowers,  so 
that  Just  about  the  timie  the  colonies  be- 
gan to  pick  up  a  little  the  flowers  were 
gone.         ^ 

To  increase  one  colony  to  128,  in  one 
season,  may  Involve  more  theory  than 
most  readers  are  willing  to  credit,  but  I 
assure  them  that  what  is  described  In 
the  foregoing  is  possible  up  to  March 
15th,  is  precisely  what  I  did  last  season, 
and  what  can  be  done  again  where 
<)tieens,  combs,  weather  and  ieed  are  a 
drug  on  one*s  hands.  If  the  colonies 
build  their  own  combs  we  should  divide 
128  by  3.  If  they  also  rear  their  own 
queens,  then  we  should  divide  by  3  again. 
If  we  do  not  feed,  divide  again  by  3,  and 
what  remains  is  about  what  a  natural, 
unaided  colony  can  do. 

In  case  it  is  q^estioned  as  to  whether 
there  can  be  the  Ascribed  progress  made 
in  45  days,  I  qtipte  from  Mr.  Prance's 
report  on  page  744  of  Gleanings  (1S9S), 
where  it  says  :  '^  Oo  April  20  we  had 
snow  and  cold  weather.  At  that  time 
the  queens  stopped  laying,  and  do  all  we 
could,  we  could  not  get  those  queens  to 
laying  again  for  three  weeks,"  (May 
11th).     **  We  commenced  to  extract  the 

I9th  of  June, extracted  very  little 

after  the  12th  of  July."  Mr.  France's 
bees  built  up  from  very  weak  colonies 
and  gathered  120  pounds  to  the  colony, 
all  within  60  days. 

We  often  see  big  reports  of  increase, 
and  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey, 
gathered  by  single  colonies,  and  though 
it  may  mislead  or  deceive  the  inexperi- 
enced, the  experienced  always  know  that 
there  ^  no  telling  how  big  the  results 
nntil  the  attendant  particulars  are  un- 
derstood. 

The  inexperienced,  who  have  only 
watched  a  bee-keeper  manipulate  bees  a 
little,  are  easily  amazed,  take  up  reports 
and  spread  them  unreservedly.  Some 
six  or  eight  years  ago  extracted  honey 
sold  here  for  less  than  8  cents  a  pound. 
That  was  an  amazingly  low  figure,  and 
was  so  thoroughly  reported  that  consum- 
ers are  still  expecting  to  get  honey  at 
that  price,  presumably  because  Califor- 
nia is  an  amazing  country. 

When  the  experienced  bee-man  is  of- 
fered 3  to  4  cents  a  pound  for  his  honey, 


and  the  same  Is  retailed  at   10  cents  a 
pound  by  the  gallon,  he  begins  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  better  fun  to  amaze  than 
to  be  amazed. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


Tliat  Basis  nfHoney-Freilictioiis. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BY  F.    M.   MEBBITT. 


I  believe  Bro.  York  has  hit  the  nail 
(or  Sam  WU#on)  squarely  on  the  head, 
when  he  sa^s  in  his  editorial  on  page 
103,  under  the  head  of  basis  of  honey- 
predictio»9  :  *'  The  more  rain  and  snow 
In  November  and  December,  the  more 
honey  there  will  be  the  following  season, 
and  if  there  is  no  rain  and  snow  in  the 
two  months  mentioned,  there  will  be  no 
honey."  And  further  on  he  saVs :  **  We 
believe  the  above  rule  for  prophesying  is 
for  linden,  sourwood  and  white  clover 
honey." 

Now  let's  see  how  near  Bro.  York  is 
correct  in  guessing  '*  Sammy's"  secret. 
I  have  taken  down  notes  of  the  weather 
and  temperature  sllice  June  12,  1892, 
but  will  have  to  draw  some  from  mem- 
ory. Before  giving  these  notes,  we  will 
go  back  over  the  winter  of  1891-92.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  win- 
ter of  1891-92  was  very  mild.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  but  little  snow,  though 
considerable  rain  and  wet  weather  dur- 
ing the  winter,  at  least  my  86  colonies 
wintered  nicely  out-of-doors  almost  with- 
out a  protection.  So  much  for  the  win- 
ter, and  now  for  the  notes. 

June  12,  1892— Spring  has  been  very 
cold  and  wet  up  to  the  present  time.  To- 
day it  is  very  hot,  with  a  temperature 
running  up  into  the  90*8.  The  white 
clover  is  begging  to  bloom  now,  it  being 
about  two  weeks  behind  the  usual  time. 
The  white  clover  honey  crop  seems  to 
be  favorable. 

June  19. — First  swarm  to-day.  Light 
flow  of  honey  from  some  source.  Exces- 
sive rains. 

June  26. — The  past  week  has  been  one 
of  excessive  rains  and  violent  displays  of 
electric  storms,  causing  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  to  the6U's.  The  white  clover 
is  abundant,  and  in  full  bloom,  but 
owing  to  so  much  rain  the  bees  can 
hardly  gain  a  living.  No  swarms  this 
week. 

July  3. — The  past  week  has  been  cold, 
with  only  one  new  swarm.  No  surplus 
honey  has  been  gathered  yet.  Clover  is 
in  full  bloom  yet. 

July  10. — ^The  greater  portion  of  last 
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week  was  favorable  for  the  honey-flow, 
with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  continuous 
warmth. 

July   17. — The  past  week  was  cool. 
White  clover  is  in  full  bloom.    Basswood  * 
commenced  to  bloom  on  the  14th.    Bees 
are  bringing  in  considerable  honey. 

July  24. — The  past  week  closed  the 
white  honey  season  with  me. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  extreme 
rains  and  cool  weather  had  something 
to  do  with  this  season.  I  had  a  nice  lot 
of  surplus  honey  that  season.  So  much 
for  the  sea^ion  of  1892. 

The  fall  of  1892  was  dry  and  warm 
up  to  Nov.  17th,  when  our  first  heavy 
snow  fell,  and  continued  to  fall  during 
the  winter  of  1892-93.  This  winter 
every  one  remembers. 

We  will  hurry  on  to  our  notes  for  May 
12,  1893,  viz.:  Bees  wintered  in  the 
cellar  in  good  condition.  White  clover 
is  abundant. 

May  21. — The  average  temperature 
of  last  week  was  low,  but  was  rising  the 
latter  part.  Apple,  plum  and  dandelion 
is  in  full  bloom.  Bees  are  gathering 
stores  from  these  sources. 

May  28. — Temperature  has  been  cool. 
Everything  in  good  growing  condition.: 

June  4. — Bees  gathering  some  honey 
from  white  clover.     First  swarm  to-day. 

June  11. — Honey  is  coming  in  rapidly 
from  white  clover  and  wild  blackberry. 
Warm  and  rainy. 

June  16.— There  is  a  heavy  flow  of 
honey  from  the  locust  trees  (of  which 
there  are  many  around  our  house), 
which  gives  a  good  quality  of  honey. 

July  6. — Bees  are  working  hard  on 
white  clover.  Basswood  is  coming  into 
bloom,  and  the  outlook  is  good. 

July  19. — The  honey-flow  from  bass- 
wood  and  white  clover  has  come  to  a 
full  stop. 

As  this  practically  ended  my  honey 
harvest  for  last  season,  I  will  not  draw 
from  my  notes  any  farther,  only  to  say 
that  the  bees  gathered  sufQcient  stores 
in  the  fall  to  winter  on,  the  weather 
being  too  dry  in  the  fall  for  the  flowers 
to  secrete  nectar. 

The  season  of  1893  gave  me  more 
honey  per  colony  than  any  season  in  the 
past  six  years.  On  Nov.  21,  1898,  our 
first  heavy  snow  fell,  and  a  continuance 
of  cold  and  snow  up  to  about  the  15th 
of  December,  then  we  had  some  nice 
weather  mixed  in  with  rains,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

I  give  these  notes  for  what  they  are 
worth.  If  they  prove  nothing  more 
than  to  be  interesting  to  the  casual 
reader,  then  I  am  satisfied. 

Andrew.  Iowa. 


Ir.F.  J.  laMn— Soietliiiiir  HistoncaL 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Joumdi 

BY  C.   J.   BOBINSON. 


On  page  814  (1893),  appears  an  In- 
quiry as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr. 
Mahan.  The  inquirer  mentions  that 
**Mr.  Phineas  J.  Mahan  left  here  (Phil- 
adelphia) in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  for 
Texas."  Evidently  the  inquirer,  Mr. 
Wm.  N.  Huntington,  is  mistaken  as  to 
dates.  Mr.  P.  J.  Mahan  advertised  Ital- 
ian queens  for  sale  in  the  early  issues 
of  the  first  volumes  of  the  American 
Bee  Joubnal  that  made  its  debut  in 
January,  1861,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  M.  Spang- 
ler  &  Co.,  who  were  publishers  of  the 
Farmer  and  Oardener.  The  lamented 
Samuel  Wagner  was  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Joubnal,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mahan 
was  the  prompter  of  the  enterprise,  and 
pursuaded  the  publishers  of  the  Farmer 
and  Oardener  tq  undertake  the  venture 
into  an  unexplored  field  of  periodical 
literature.  Mr.  Samuel  Wagner,  the 
brilliant  scholar,  possessing  shinini? 
talents,  resided  at  York.  Pa.,  where  he 
was  cashier  of  the  York  bank.  He  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Europe,  and  well 
versed  in  bee-literature  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  throughout  Germany. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1859, 1  Joined 
with  P.  J.  Mahan,  who  was  an  enthusi- 
astic bee-fancier,  in  an  effort  to  get  Ital- 
ian bees.  Mr.  Wagner  had  failed  in  two 
attempts  to  import  from  Dr.  Dzierzon's 
apaiary— first  in  1856,  the  bees  having 
perished  on  the  voyage.  The  years  fol- 
lowing a  few  colonies  were  ordered  by 
Messrs.  Wagner  and  Ck)lvin,  but  the 
captain  of  the  ship  refused  to  allow  the 
bees  on  board,  fearing  for  his  passengers. 

The  next  attempt  to  import  Italian 
bees  was  early  in  the  season  of  1859. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Mahan  and  I  conceived  the 
plan,  that  is,  to  induce  the  Chief  of  the 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment (then  a  branch  of  the  Patent 
Office),  to  commission  Mr.  Mahan  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  as  Government  Agent,  to 
purchase  bees  in  Italy  and  bring  them 
to  the  Department  to  be  tested.  The 
official  refused  to  send  Mr.  Mahan,  but 
transmitted  an  order  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Par- 
sons, who  was  acting  as  Government 
Agent  in  Europe,  to  send  forward  a  few 
colonies  of  Italian  bees.  The  attempt 
proved  a  failure  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  concerned,  but  Mr.  Parsons 
got  the  bees— the  ''Parsons  importa- 
tion **  we  have  read  strmuch  about.     See 
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Official  Report  of  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Patent  Office,  for  1859-60. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mahau  was  refused  a 
commission  as  aforesaid,  he  sailed  on  a 
Tojage  to  visit  Dr.  Dzierzon  and  the 
BftroD  of  Berlepsch,  and  obtained  Ital- 
iio  qoeens  of  both  these  noted  apiarists. 
Od  Us  return  homeward,  he  shipped  his 
\xe$  and  took  passage  in  the  vessel  in 
which  were  a  few  colonies  of  bees  for- 
warded by  Dzierzon,  as  per  order  of 
Wagner  and  Colvin.  Mr.  Mahan  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  the  first  living  Italian 
bees  that  ever  buzzed  on  the  Amerian 
Continent — and  he  was  the  first  who 
bred  Italian  queens  in  America,  fle  re- 
torned  from  Germany  in  September, 
1B59.  The  Wagner  and  Colvin  bees 
did  not  survive  the  winter  of   1859-60. 

Mr.  Mahan  continued  to  hail  from 
Philadelphia  until  late  in  1861,  and  I 
bid  relations  with  him  as  late,  I  think, 
as  1862.  I  lost  sight  of  him  while  en- 
gaged in  army  matters,  and  have  sup- 
posed that  he  died. 

Mr.  Huntington,  it  must  be,  is  also 
mistaken  in  his  mention  of  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  being  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  in 
1859— the  year  after  he  removed  from 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  Oxford,  Ohio.  Mr. 
LaDgstroth  mentioned  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  page  82,  1881,  that  he 
'* called  upon  Mr.  Mahan  on  my  way" 
ehnnUe  from  Oxford  to  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
via  Philadelphia,  **he  [Mr.  Mahan]  be- 
ing Joint  owner  with  me  of  a  large  in- 
terest in  my  patent  hive.  He  gave  me  a 
graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  the  apiary 
of  the  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  queen."  He  "obtained" 
a  few  queens,  as  I  have  said,  of  Ber- 
lepsch and  Dzierzon. 

Be  it  ever  remembered  that  Mr. 
Phineas  J.  Mahan  was  the  first  who 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe  expressly  to 
obtain  Italian  bees,  and  brought  them 
hither — the  first  to  land  them  on  this 
coottDent  alive,  and  the  first  who  bred 
Italian  queens  in  this  country ;  and  he 
v^  the  inciter  of  the  undertaking  in 
fouDding    the    current  American  Bee 

•lOUBSAL. 

Richford,  N.  Y. 


iBf  to  Destroy  Bnrrowlng  Animals. 

WrUttn  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  A.    C.   TYBBEL. 


Mrs.  Atchley  desires  to  know  how  to 
"rid  her  apiary  of  skunks."  Trapping 
has  been  recommended  as  the  **  best 
va7t**  but  every  one  knows,   who  has 


trapped  or  shot  the  **  varmints,"  that 
the  perfume  emitted  when  they  are  thus 
killed  is  more  pungent,  penetrating  and 
lasting  than  Lundborg's  celebrated  ex- 
tracts. If  she  knows  where  the  animals 
burrow,  asphyxiate  them  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  which  is  the  cheapest,  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  method  yet  de- 
vised for  destroying  the  pests,  and  all 
other  burrowing  animals.  The  method 
of  using  it  as  recommended  in  the  report 
of»  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1892,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 

"About  three  table-spoonfuls  for  prai- 
rie-dogs, or  two  table-spoonfuls  for  sper- 
mophiles,  should  be  poured  upon  a  bunch 
of  rags  or  waste,  which  should  be  imme- 
diately placed  within  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow,  and  the  burrow  closed.  (Crude 
bisulphide  is  much  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  pure  article.)  Care  should  be 
taken  in  using  it,  as  it  is  both  inflamma- 
ble and  explosive. 

**  Its  eflScacy  depends  on  the  fact  that 
its  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  and  when 
introduced  into  burrows,  flows  like  water 
into  all  the  recesses.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  using  it  on  sloping 
ground  or  in  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  holes  contain  water, 
as  unless  the  poison  is  introduced  at  the 
highest  opening  of  the  burrow,  a  certain 
part  of  the  hole  will  remain  free  from  it, 
and  here  the  animal  may  take  refuge. 
If  the  holes  contain  water,  this  may  act 
as  a  water-trap,  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  the  vapor." 

As  to  the  above  being  an  effective 
method  of  destroying  prairie-dogs,  I  can 
testify  of  my  own  knowledge.  A  friend 
in  two  seasons  succeeded  in  depopulat- 
ing a  large  **  prairie-dog  town  "  on  his 
farm,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  dog 
alive  to-day  on  the  premises.  This  land 
now  produces  good  crops,  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  overrun  by  dogs  and 
rattle-snakes. 

It  has  proved  to  be  *'a  safe  and  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
constantly  increasing  inroads  of  the 
ground-squirrel  upon  the  grain-fields  of 
the  State"  (California),  says  Prof.  E.W. 
Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  originated  the  bisulphide  method  of 
destroying  burrowing  mammals. 

Gardeners,  bee-keepers  and  others  in 
this  State,  who  have  had  their  gardens, 
orchards  and  vineyards  destroyed  by 
pocket-gophers,  will  find  speedy  relief  if 
the  remedy  be  properly  applied— the  B. 
Carbon  route  to  the  happy  burrowing 
grounds  will  not  fail. 

Farmers  can  kijl  prairie-dogs,  wolves,- 
rabbits  and  ground-squirrels  much  more 
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easily  and  cheaply  than  by  poison ;  try 
it  and  be  convinced. 

Whenever  rats  burrow  under  corn- 
cribs,  out-buildings  or  in  cellars  having 
no  outside  outlet,  the  carbon  can  be  ap- 
plied most  effectively,  and  no  stench  will 
be  created. 

If,  however,  skunks  are  numerous  in 
Mrs.  Atchley's  neighborhood,  it  may  re- 
quire united  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbors  to  destroy  the  animals;  but  if 
they  burrow  on  her  premises,  she  cen 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  depredations. 

Madison,  Neb. 


Wintering  tlie  Bee-KeeneB,  Not  Bees. 

Written  tor  the  Ameriean  Bee  Journal 

BY  KD.   JOLLEY. 


Other  winters  the  problem  of  winter- 
ing the  bees  appeared  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  bee-keepers,  but  now 
it  is  the  wintering  of  the  bee-keepers 
themselves,  or,  rather,  what  the  bee- 
keeper can  profitably  take  up  in  connec- 
tion with  bee-keeping,  so  as  to  have  win- 
ter employment  as  well  as  in  summer. 

As  bee-keepers  are  of  different  tastes, 
different  classes,  and  different  localities, 
it  makes  it  necessary  to  air  out  a  lot  of 
odds  and  ends  that  will  work  with  bee- 
keeping. As  to  bee-keepers,  we  will 
have  to  make  about  three  classes. 

The  first  class  will  take  in  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  learned  professions,  such 
as  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  etc.,  who 
keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees  for  pleasure 
or  recreation ;  others,  with  a  desire  to 
study  their  natural  history,  and  as  they 
keep  only  a  few  colonies  their  work  is 
from  a  scientific  up-to-the-times  object. 
It  is  this  class  who  have  carried  the  light 
into  mysteries  of  bee-keeping,  and  have 
marked  out  the  paths  we  are  all  trying 
to  follow.  Their  experiences  have  been 
very  valuable  to  the  bee-keeper,  and  as 
they  could  spare  the  time  from  their 
professions  in  the  summer  to  keep  the 
bees,  if  they  have  as  much  time  to  spare 
In  the  winter  how  could  they  better 
spend  it  than  by  giving  us  a  few  good 
articles  on  bee-keeping,  and  its  different 
branches  ? 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  people 
(lady  bee-keepers  are  included  in  this 
class)  of  nearly  every  avocation.  They 
keep  anywhere  from  two  to  twenty  colo- 
nies, because  they  think  they  **  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves."  It  was 
an  unlucky  day  for  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity when  this    class   Joined    them. 


They  never  have  enough  honey  to  sell 
be  of  much  advantage  to  themselves,  bi 
enough  to  be  to  the  everlasting  dis» 
vantage  of  the  specialist  who  is  tryii 
to  make  his  living  by  bee-keeping.  Th( 
occasionally  have  a  few  sections  foil 
honey  travel-stained  inside,  and  Uber 
daubs  of  propolis  outside.    They  spei 
little  or  no  time  with  the  bees,  and  tl 
cost  of  producing  this   honey    li  vef 
small,  and  they  can  afford  to  take  a  very 
small  price  for  it  and  still  have  more 
profit  than  the  systematic  bee-keeper  ; 
thus  not  only  establishing  the  low  prices 
that  are  everywhere  crippling  the  pu^ 
suit,  but  disgusting  the  public  against 
honey. 

To  the  above  class  I  would  say,  by  all 
means  subscribe  for  one  or  more  bee- 
papers,  and  get  some  good  standard  work 
on  bee-keeping,  and  post  up  yourselves 
a  little.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  bee- 
keeper, get  Into  line,  keep  up  with  the 
procession,  or  abandon  the  business.  If 
it  was  not  for  this  class,  the  specialist 
would  not  be  so  much  in  need  of  some 
other  employment  to  help  him  out. 

In  the  third  class,  I  would  include  all 
not  included  in  the  others ;  that  is,  all 
those  who  make  bee-keeping  their  main 
business,  other  things  being  a  side  issue. 
To  this  class  I  would  say,  your  tastes, 
location  and  means  of  taking  advantage 
of  what  may  turn  up  for  you,  ought  to 
guide  you  in  this  matter.  There  are 
many  things  that  work  nicely  with  bee- 
keeping. Poultry-raising  gdes  very 
.  nicely  with  bee-keeping,  and  where  they 
are  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  winter, 
there  is  money  in  the  business.  I  notice 
that  writers  in  the  Progressive  Bee-Keep- 
er  advocate  horticulture  and  small  fruits. 
That  is  a  very  nice  business,  but,  like 
bee-keeping,  it  is  rather  a  sleepy  Job  in 
the  winter.  We  have  a  man  In  our 
neighborhood  who  does  an  extensive 
nursery  business,  and  keeps  about  100 
colonies  of  bees. 

Another  bee-keeper,  who  is  a  plasterer, 
and  your  humble  servant  is  employed  at 
an  oil-refinery,  but  is  going  to  adopt 
bee-keeping  as  his  life-long  Job.  Bull 
think  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  have 
about  all  they  can  do  to  dispose  of  their 
last  year*s  crop,  and  get  ready  for  anoth- 
er year. 

The  winter  is  the  proper  time  to  order 
your  supplies,  put  hives  together,  fold 
sections  and  fill  them  with  foundation ; 
fill  crates  and  get  everything  ready  that 
you  can  for  summer  work.  Repair  every- 
thing about  the  place  that  is  in  need  of 
repair,  and  then,  if  you  have  any  time 
left,  do  anything  tlu|t  turns  up,  and  do 
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it  well;  and,   above  all|    keep  yourself 
well  Informed  oo  all  that  Is  goin?  ou   in 
the  bee-keeping    world,  and  on  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day. 
Franklin,  Pa. 


Tlie  California  State  ConTention. 

Beport  sent  to  tJie  Amerivari  Bee  Joiirmil 
BY   JOHN  H.    MARTIN. 


The  California  State  Bee- Keepers'  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Los  Angeles, 
00  Jan.  23rd,  at  10  a.m.,  by  President 
J.  F.  Mclntyre. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  Upon  motion  by 
3ilr.  Brodbeck,  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  enrollment  of  names  and  the  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

Treasurer  G.  W.  Woodbury  then  pre- 
sented his  report,  which  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary  reported  in  relation  to 
the  various  matters  upon  which  he  was 
requested  to  correspond,  and  his  report 
WIS  accepted. 

Mr.  Pryal,  who  was  appointed  at  the 
lut  meeting  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
usoclation  to  the  State  Legislature  for 
State  aid  for  the  furtherance  of  our  in- 
dustry, sent  in  his  report,  which  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  The  report  was 
encouraging  for  future  efforts  along  this 
line. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees : 

Oh  Bbsolutions. — A.  Barnett,  G.  A. 
Millard,  W.  T.  Richardson. 

liieisLATioN. — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Geo. 
W,  Brodbeck,  Wm.  A.  Pryal. 

Maskstino  Honey. — J.  G.  Corey,  L. 
T.  Rowley,  Robert  Dunn. 

Transpobtation.— R.  Touch  ton,  M. 
H.  Mtndleson,  L.  E.  Mercer. 

BEES  AND  FRUIT. 

The  regular  programme  was  then 
taken  up,  and  an  essay  was  read  by 
Francis  W.  Blackford,   entitled,  **Is  the 


honey-bee  in  California  the  fruit-pro- 
ducer's enemy  ?"  This  was  followed  by 
a  discussion. 

It  was  claimed  that  with  proper  pro- 
tection of  drying  fruit  that  the  damage 
done  by  bees  could  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  had  been  observed  that  there  was  a 
dozen  yellow  Jackets  to  one  bee  in  many 
instances,  but  the  bee  was  the  only  of- 
fender to  receive  the  blame.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  bees  were  of  more  use  in  the  ferti- 
lization of  prunes  than  in  the  damage 
they  could  do  to  the  drying  fruit. 

Following  this  discussion  Mr.  Corey 
read  an  essay  upon  the  topic,  **Bees 
and  Fruit-Drying."  It  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Brodbeck  that  the  drying  fruit 
should  be  covered  with  cloth. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  figured  that  it  would 
take  4,480  yards  of  cloth  to  cover  an 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  §121,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  little  too  expensive  a  remedy. 

Prof.  Woodworth  suggested  that  the 
bees  be  enclosed  in  a  large  tent.  This 
remedy  was  pronounced  impracticable 
by  the  experienced  bee-keepers. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Convention, 
upon  the  subjects  of  adulteration  and 
the  tare  on  honey-cases,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  put  on  file  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

President  Mclntyre  then  read  his  an- 
nual address,  and  touched  upon  several 
points  of  vital  interest  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  State,  upon  which  action  was 
afterward  taken  by  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

An  ordinance  adopted  by  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Board  of  Supervisors,  giving 
wide  powers  to  its  inspector  of  foul 
brood  for  the  extermination  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  read  by  the  Secretary.  A  res- 
olution was  offered  commending  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county  for 
their  wise  action,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion that  other  counties  follow  their 
example. 

TARE  ON   HONEY-CASES. 

Tare  on  honey-cases  was  the  next  topic 
by  Mr.  Corey. 

Mr.  Touchton  spoke  In  favor  of  con- 
certed action  in  relation  to  establishing 
a  uniform  tare. 

Mr.  Levering  said  we  should  allow 
tare  only  on  the  cases,  and  not  on  cans, 
for  they  were  sold  again  for  other  pur- 
poses for  full  value.  Dealers  wanted 
three  cents  tare  on  cans  that  weighed 
less  than  2}i  pounds.  This  excess  was 
unjust  and  unfair. 
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Mr.  Mendleson  figured  that  he  lost 
1,488  pounds  on  his  crop  of  honey  by 
this  unjnst  tare. 

Mr.  Levering  then .  presented  some 
pertinent  facts  in  relation  to  the  utility 
of  the  bee  in  fertifizing  the  orange  blos- 
soms. Specimen  oranges  were  shown, 
demonstrating  that  the  navel  and  Malta 
blood  oranges  were  changed  or  mixed  by 
this  interchange  of  pollen.  The  same 
effect  is  prodnced  upon  water-melons 
and  pumpkins. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brodbeck  presented  an  essay 
upon  various  subjects,  reading  his  essay 
as  •'A  Medley." 

Mr.  Corey  discussed  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  a  ton  of  honey.  Accord- 
ing to  his  figures  the  cost  was  near 
$250. 

HTVBS  AND  BBOOD-CHAMBEBS. 

Mr.  Corey  was  called  upon  to  describe 
the  hive  used  in  Ventura  county,  and 
which  is  a  standard  for  that  county. 
This  hive  contained  nine  Langstroth 
frames  in  the  brood -chamber,  and  eight 
in  the  super. 

Mr.  Touchton  said  he  brought  this 
hive  into  existence,  and  it  is  known  as  a 
modified  Langstroth.  The  frame  of  this 
hive  is  of  the  following  dimensions.  Top 
has  19>^,  bottom  has  173^,  end  has  83^ 
inches. 

Upon  a  rising  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
tills  hive  by  the  bee-keepers  of  the  State, 
17  voted  aye,  with  no  opposing  vote. 

Mr.  Mercer  advocated  a  shallow  de- 
visible  brood-chamber  hive  for  comb 
honey,  using  a  hanging  frame  6  inches 
deep. 

Mr.  Woodbury  claimed  that  he  lost 
many  pounds  of  honey  by  using  a  large 
brood-chamber.  The  bees  are  deter- 
mined to  fill  the  outside  frames  before 
going  into  the  super,  while  with  a  shal- 
low hive  the  bees  are  compelled  to  go 
into  the  super  to  store  their  honey.  He 
uses  a  hive  4:%  inches  deep,  or  a  frame 
that  will  take  a  4;K-iuch  section. 

Mr.  Hatch  preferred  a  large  brood- 
chamber  for  comb  honey.  He  inter- 
changes frames  and  spreads  brood  until 
he  fills  the  hive  with  bees. 

Mr.  Rowley  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Hed- 
don  hive  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  for  the  reason  that  the  bees 
would  put  all  the  honey  in  the  super. 

Mr.  Woodbury  uses  two  of  these  cham- 
bers for  brood,  or  even  more,  and  thus 
escaped  the  use  of  handling  frames ;  in 
fact,  this  system  was  called  the  handling 
of  hives  instead  of  frames. 

Mr.  Compton,  foreman  of  Mr.  Hed- 
don*s  apiaries  for  several  years,  spoke  in 


favor  of  the  Heddon  hive,  and  would  use 
it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Corey  preferred  the  good  old  way 
of  examining  frames,  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire for  these  new  fangled  methods. 

Mr.  Barnett  preferred  to  use  dummies 
to  contract  the  brood-chamber  of  a  large 
hive.  The  shallow-chambBr  alvocates 
considered  this  plan  as  of  too  compli- 
cated a  nature. 

.BEE-BSCAPBS  AND  HONBY-BOARD8. 

A  question-box  feature  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  the  question,  ''Shall  we 
use  bee-escapes  and  honey-boards?" 
called  out  much  discussion. 

Mr.  Corey  did  not  wish  to  use  only 
one,  and  thought  they  were  of  not  much 
use  as  labor-savers.  He  could  brush 
bees  o£F  the  combs  quite  rapidly. 

The  Secretary  used  the  escape  and 
queen-excluder  with  success;  preferred   | 
to  use  it  on    hives  having  two  supers    | 
above  the  brood-chamber.     The  escape    i 
was  put  on  the  hive  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning  the  bees  were  usually  all 
out ;  the  hive  could  then  be  readily  re- 
moved to  the  extract! ng-room,  making 
the  work  through  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  comfortable  shade  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Barnett  used  a  home-made  escape, 
and  used  no  queen-excluder.  He  never 
had  queens  get  into  his  supers,  but 
thought  the  escape  a  good  thing  to  clean 
the  supers  of  bees  when  working  them 
for  comb  honey — the  bees  were  not  so 
liable  to  bite  the  caps  of  the  cells. 

Mr.  Powell  believed  that  bees  would 
not  bite  the  capplngs  if  the  bees  were 
driven  out  rapidly  with  smoke.  His 
plan  was  first  to  smoke  them  down, 
placing  an  empty  si:per  under  the  one  to 
be  removed.  When  the  most  of  the  bees 
had  gone  down,  the  smoke  was  blown 
into  the  under  side,  and  all  of  the  bees 
were  driven  out.  He  claimed  that  this 
method  was  very  expeditious. 

THE  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  question  of  the  merits  of  golden 
Italian  bees  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Williamson  called  this  strain  of 
bees  **red  devils." 

Mr.  Rowley  claimed  that  this  strain 
of  bees  capped  their  honey  thinner  than 
the  black  bees. 

Mr.  Powell  said  black  bees  capped 
their  honey  so  as  to  leave  an  air-space 
under  the  cap,  giving  it  a  very  white 
appearance. 

President  Mclntyre  advocated  breed- 
ing a  superior  race  of  bees,  and  always 
sought  to  find  the  best.  He  had  ordered 
queens  from  all  the  noted  breeders,  and 
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held  fast  to  that  which  is  the  best.  He 
coQgidered  the  Syrian  crossed  with  the 
lUIIan  as  the  best  all-purpose  bee.  He 
believed  in  rearing  large  queens,  and 
his  bees  were  of  such  size  that  only  one 
io  400  came  through  perforated-zinc 
boney-boards.  His  queens  were  reared 
from  colonies  that  were  superseding  the 
old  queen  ;  he  selects  one  having  plenty 
of  cells  and  larvse,  uses  the  Doolittle 
eell-caps,  and  transfers  a  good  quantity 
of  royal  jelly  with  the  larvae.  The  cells 
were  completed  while  the  old  queen  was 
still  in  the  hive.  The  cells  should  be 
hoDg  between  combs  filled  with  larvae. 

Mr.  Searles  prefers  Albino  bees  to  any 
other  for  gathering  honey. 

In  Mr.  Levering's  experience,  the 
Holy  Land  and  Italian  bees  will  fly 
farther  for  honey  than  blacks,  and  many 
limes  will  work  by  moonlight. 

President  Mclntyre  had  tried  the  Car- 
nlolan  bees,  and  found  them  good  honey 
mherers,  but  as  he  had  a  good  strain 
of  Italians,  he  did  not  wish  to  mix  the 
7arieiies. 

Mr.  Brodbeck  had  reared  queens  suc- 
cessfully in  the  super  above  the  queen- 
eiclading  honey-board. 

PRBVENTION  OF  BOBBING. 

Question — *•  How  to  prevent  robbing.*' 

Mr.  Barnett  found  that  fresh  paint 
daubed  on  the  hive  around  the  entrance 
was  a  preventive. 

Mr.  ToQchton  used  a  handful  .of  wet 
ffrass. 

Pres.  Mclntyre  used  a  trap,  removed 
the  hive  that  was  being  robbed,  put  in 
its  place  the  trap,  and  caught  all  the 
robbers.  At  night  the  robbers  were  re- 
I^j^d,  and  seldom  commenced  opera- 
tioDsthe  next  day. 

Mr.  Wilkins  could  usually  pick  out  a 
•loeenless  colony  by  noticing  the  robber 
bees  that  were  prying  around. 
(Concluded  next  week.) 


Hoaey  as  JPood  and  medicine. 


T^niS  Is  a  little  32-page  pamphlet  that  is 
-'-  Just  the  thing  needed  to  create  a  demand 
lor  HON  BY  at  home.  Honey  -  producers 
swuld  scatter  it  freely,  as  it  shows  the  valu- 
wie  uses  oi  Honey  for  Food  as  well  as  for 
Medicine.  It  contains  recipes  for  making 
Honev-Cakes,  (Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam,  VFines 
^'  It  is  intended  for  consumers,  and  will  be 
&|[reat  help  Id  popularizing  honey  among  the 
people  everywhere,  if  the  pamphlet  is  liberal- 
ly Attributed. 

^Frlee»,  prepaid—Slogle  copy,  5  cts. ;  1 0  cop- 
i».  35 cts.;  50  for  $1.50;  100  for  $2.60;  250 
forto.SO;  500  for  $10.00:  or  1000  for $15.00. 
When  250  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will 
Pnnt  the  bee-keeper's  card  (free  of  cost)  on 
we  front  cover  page. 


jjA^-^psHro  ^ 


^^^^^^Wm>mm^ 


k.»*^». '»./*./».*»» 


e^  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either* part  of  the  letter. 


Source  of  Water- White  Honey. 

In  the  Bee  Journal  of  Nov.  SOtb,  Mrs.  B. 
J.  Livingston  asks  for  the  source  of  water- 
white  honey  gathei'ed  about  Aug.  25th.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  where  the  honey 
comes  from  as  well  as  where  it  goes. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Muth  for  his  explanation  of 
where  the  honey  goes,  as  given  in  the  Bee 
Journal  for  Oct.  12, 1893. 

^or  two  years  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  this  water-white  honey  came  from, 
but  by  following  the  bees  the  mj^stery  was 
solved.  I  cannot  give  the  botanical  name, 
but  it  comes  from  a  species  of  mint  that 
IH'ows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  usually 
in  low  lands.  Here  it  grows  near  the 
bayous  or  old  river  beds,  between  the 
slough  proper  and  the  dry  ground ;  also  in 
the  grass  in  many  of  the  low  '^runs"  on 
the  bottom-lands.  I  have  seen  it  on  the 
accretions  next  to  the  Missouri  river,  where 
there  were  small  trees  and  willows.  Bees 
seem  partial  to  this  mint,  neglecting  most 
other  sources  while  this  yields  honey. 

Glen  Ellen,  Iowa.  L.  M.  Brown. 


How  Can  I  Move  the  BeesP 

I  have  something  which  at  this  time  is 
perplexing  me  more  than  any  problem  I 
nave  met  with  since  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping two  years  ago,  and  it  is  this : 

I  have  moved  away  from  New  Sedalia, 
Tenn.,  and  now  live  at  Shawanee,  30  miles 
from  my  old  home.  I  have  at  my  old  place 
14  colonies  of  fine  Italian  bees,  in  hives 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Root's  8-frame 
dovetailed  hives,  8  good  combs  to  the  hive. 
They  were  in  splendid  condition  when  I  put 
them  away  for  winter.  The  frames  hang 
on  nails  driven  In  the  ends  of  the  top-bars, 
and  the  bottom-boards  project  J.<  inch  on 
the  sides  from  the  hive,  and  2  inches  at  the 
ends,  and  cover  the  same.  Now  comes  the 
trouble  with  me : 

I  want  to  move  them  to  my  new  home, 
and  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  wagon,  hack  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  I  have  studied, 
and  studied,  and  studied,  how  to  manage 
them,  and  have  never  exactly  studied  out  a 

Elan  that  would  suit  me.      Now  can  some 
rother    bee-keeper    help    me    out  of    my 
trouble,  by  suggesting  a  plan^for  me  ?    I 
tizedbyCjOOgle 
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don't  care  how  many  may  make  sugges- 
tions—I will  gladly  listen  to  alL 

Tes ;  I  hear  some  one  making  this  sug- 
gestion: '*SelI  yout  bees  at  Ifew  Sedalm 
and  buv  bees  at  Shawanee.''  Well,  that 
would  do  very  well  if  it  suited  me.  but  the 
fact  is  it  doesn't  exactly  suit  me  a(  tnis  time. 
I  haye  four  queens  that  I  bought  last 
spring,  that  I  wouldn't  give  for  half  the 
bees  in  five  miles  of  this  place,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  bees  around  here,  too. 
Another  reason  it  don't  suit  me,  I  have  my 
bees  fixed  up  in  a  style  that  suits  me,  and  I 
dcm't  want  to  haye  to  commence  anew.  Let 
me  hear  from   several   through  the  Bbb 

JOUBNAL.  G.  H.  Ck)LBKAN. 

Shawanee,  Tenn.,  Feb.  8. 


Methods  of  Oellar^Winterinsr* 

My  first  plan  was  top  ventilation  with  ab- 
sorbents to  receive  the  moisture.  My  sec- 
ond was  ti|^t  tops  with  3-inch  ventilation 
at  the  bottom.  My  third  was  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  with  leaves,  and  tier 
up  just  as  1  took  the  hives  from  the  yard, 
leaving  the  entrance  wide  open.  I  have 
lost  but  two  colonies  in  five  winters,  both 
the  result  of  neglect.  I  have  now  109  colo- 
nies In  the  cellar,  tiered  five  high,  just  as  I 
took  them  from  the  yard.  Probablv  two 
quarts  would  cover  the  amount  of  dead 
bees  In  my  cellar  up  to  date. 

I  am  satisfied  with  this  last  method,  and 
will  experiment  no  further. 

John  B,  Black. 
Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  Jan.  26. 


Cold  Weather— Baaswood  ^nd  Clover. 

As  I  write  sitting  by  the  fireside  with 
plenty  of  good  dry  wood  for  fuel,  we  man- 
age to  keep  warm.  We  bundle  up  well 
when  we  go  out,  for  we  are  now  having 
very  severe  cold  weather — 10  to  25  degn^ees 
below  sero,  with  plenty  of  snow  for  good 
sleiehing. 

The  bees  are  in  the  cellar  (60  colonies), 
and  are,  to  all  appearances,  wintering  well. 
They  have  good  supplies  of  nice  basswood 
and  clover  honey  for  food,  for  we  are  in 
one  of  the  best  localities  for  basswood  and 
clover  honey  there  is.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  have  taken  nine  pounds  of  clover 
and  basswood  honey  to  one  of  any  other 
sort  during  the  last  ten  years. 

A.  C.  Sanford. 

Ono,  Wis.,  Jan.  24. 


Bees  Winterixig^  Well  So  Far. 

Bees  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  win- 
tering well  so  far.  I  have  packed  seven 
hives  with  chaff,  and  the  rest  are  without 
protection.  The  winter  up  to  Jan.  18th  was 
very  mild  and  warm,  and  there  were  but 
few  davs  that  the  bees  could  not  fly.  The 
first  rain  we  had  since  July  12th,  to  amount 
to  anything,  fell  on  Jan.  10th  and  20th;  it 
was  the  longest  drouth  we  had  for  many 
years.  Cisterns,  ponds  and  creeks  were 
almost  all  dry.  January  24th  and  25th  were 
the  coldest  days  we  have  had  so  far,  the 


mercury  on  Jan.  24th  was  15  degrees  below 
zero,  and  12  degrees  below  on  the  24th. 

Like  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  I  am  interested  in  photography.  So 
I  got  a  small  camera  and  outfit  this  winter, 
and  am  now  learning  how  to  take  photo- 
graphs. Bee-keeping  and  photog^phy  are 
good  enough  for  me. 

The  Bbb  Journal  is  indeed  a  very  fine 
paper,  and  all  progressive  bee-keepers 
should  read  it.  Fbakk  N.  Blank. 

Prairie  Home,  Mo.,  Jan.  27. 


Had  No  Bees  to  Gather  the  Nectar. 

Bees  are  wintering  well,  and  are  very 
quiet  in  the  cellar,  with  plenty  of  faoney. 
The  honey  crop  would  have  been  very  lane 
the  last  season  if  we  had  had  the  beee  to 
gather  the  nectar,  but  during  the  cold  and 
wet  month  of  May,  almost  all  the  oolonies 
were  killed,  leaving  a  good  many  with  no 
bees  at  all.  It  was  the  worst  spring  I  have 
had  in  the  last  32  years. 

Ghas.  H.  W1BI.B. 

Stoddard,  Wis.,  Jan.  24. 


Bees  in  Fine  Condition. 

The  winter  has  been  exceptionally  fine 
up  to  date.  Day  before  yeeterdav  CJan. 
17th)  the  thermometer  registered  70  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  at  our  apiary  a  mile 
south  of  town.  Our  bees  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion, on  the  summer  stands.  We  examined 
a  couple  of  colonies,  and  found  a  patch  of 
sealed  brood  in  one  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand,  and  eggs  and  larvee  in  all  stages. 

W.  J.  CUI«LINAN. 

Quincy,  Ills.,  Jan.  18. 


Honey  Predictions  for  Iowa. 

As  requested,  I  will  give  the  bee-keepers 
of  Iowa  my  predictions  of  the  white  honey- 
flow  for  this  year,  from  linden  and  white 
clover.  The  flow  won't  be  as  good  as  last 
year.  It  will  be  better  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  as  a  general  thing.  The  worst 
failure  will  be  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part.  Let  all  bee-keepers  watch,  and  see 
now  close  I  hit  it. 

By  the  wav,  I  would  like  to  know  bow 
*^  Coon  RapicU  '^  got  along  in  getting  honey 
last  year.  He  said  he  would  g^et  100  potinds. 
if  my  predictions  hit  as  well  as  they  did  the 

J  ear  before.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
ohnson.  Sam  Wilson. 

Cosby,  Tenn.,  Feb.  9. 


Best  Crop  of  Honey  They  Ever  Had. 

Our  bees  were  in  good  condition  on  Jan. 
20th.  They  had  a  good  cleansing  flight. 
We  had  6  colonies,  then  2  swarms  came  to 
us  last  summer,  and  they  went  into  the 
hives  as  nicely  as  could  be,  and  then  went 
to  work  with  a  good  will.  The  crop  of 
honey  was  the  best  last  year  we  ever  nad. 
My  wife  takes  great  interest  in  the  bees 
with  me.  We  run  a  small  fruit  farm,  and 
think  the  bees  do  mucl?  to  help  fertilise  the 
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frnft-blossoms.  We  have  some  stock,  bnt 
the  dkid^ens  make  soch  a  nice  part  with  all 
the  otbers,  and  fi[o  with  the  bees  nicely. 

We  enjoy  the  BJfS  Joubnal  so  much,  and 
think  lome  of  the  writers  are  so  Rood.  We 
thought  when  reading  Mrs.  Atchley's  ac- 
coont  of  the  preachers  and  bee-wagon,  that 
▼hen  the  preachers  were  playing  lion  there 
was  a  possible  chance  for  a  bear.  We  like 
the  Chinaman *8  writing,  also. 

Joel  T.  Hodson. 

Bangor,  Iowa,  Jan.  27. 


A  F^rosperouB  Tear  was  1898. 

Last  year  was  a  very  prosperous  one  for 
iiM,  as  I  secured  about  4,000  pounds  of 
honey  from  4S  colonies,  spring  count.  If  I 
do  as  w^  this  year,  I  wiU  be  well  pleased. 

I  am  very  busy  building  now,  enlarging 
mypoultry  busiiiess.  I  will  probably  raise 
iOOO  ducks  this  year,  besides  a  large  num- 
btf  of  chickens :  so  with  a  farm  and  75  col- 
onies of  bees,  I  nave  my  hands  full  to  look 
after  every  thing.  This  has  been  a  very 
varm  winter  so  far,  and  my  bees  are  win- 
tering finely.  I  have  lost  none  so  far.  They 
bad  a  good  flight  this  week. 

The^EB  JouBNAL  Is  always  welcome. 
Edgar  Briogs. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  Jan.  27. 


Poor  Season  for  Bee-Xeepinsr* 

The  bee-business  has  been  very  poor  for 
the  last  three  seasons  in  this  part  of  the 
eoantry,  the  last  one  being  the  poorest  of 
them  all.  The  springs  have  been  cold, 
backward  and  rainy,  so  much  so  that  the 
bees  could  not  breed  up  in  time  to  gather 
any  surplus.  We  winter  most  of  our  bees 
on  the  summer  stands,  in  double- walled 
hives.  The  colonies  that  are  light  in  stores 
we  winter  in  the  cellar,  with  good  results. 
M.  Zahner. 
Shawnee,  Kans.,  Jan.  28. 


Bou^  Weather  in  Southwest  Texas. 

Oor  oranges  and  bananas  have  got  the 
•'  Slip,"  and  liiey  have  got  it  badly,  poor 
dinig»— victims  of  their  own  recklessness. 
Every  well  regulated  ranchman  out  here 
has  constantly  on  hand,  during  the  winter, 
an  extra  suit  of  flannels,  which  he  gets  into 
immediately  when  Dame  Nature  gets  on  a 
tantrum,  but  they,  unsophisticated,  and 
not  yet  acclimated,  insisted  on  keeping  on 
their  summer  clothes,  and  the  grip — Jack 
Frost— has  got  them  sure  enough ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  are  any. 

I  wrote  a  week  ago  that  we  bad  had 
nothing  but  spring  weather ;  there  had  not 
been  a  day  until  last  Tuesday  (Jan.  28rd) 
that  bees  did  not  get  a  little  pollen — no 
honey.  On  Monday  morning,  the  22nd,  we 
had  a  warm  shower.  After  10  o'clock  it 
'v^as  clear  and  flne— 90  degrees  above  zero 
at  noon,  70  degrees  above  at  sunset,  but 
jnttat  dark  a  genuine  ''Norther"  came 
<Hmn,  and  it  came  to  stay.  It  filled  the  air 
with  dirt,  sand,  and  everything  that  it 
could  lay  its  hands  on,  and  at  midnight  it 


was  down  to  80  degrees  above  zero,  and  22 
degrees  above  at  sunrise  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, with  half  an  inch  of  ice. 

It  continued  to  freeze  in  the  shade  all  day 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  morning  It  was 
20  degrees  above  at  sunrise,  and  continued 
to  freeze  in  the  shade  all  day  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  morning  it  was  down  to  i8 
degrees  above,  with  13^  inches  of  ice,  and 
continued  to  freeze  until  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

Well,  it  is  fortunate  for  bee-men  that  it 
came  as  soon  as  it  did.  All  of  the  earliest 
honey-plants  were  budding,  and  a  few  had 
a  little  bloom ;  two  or  three  weeks  more  of 
the  warm  weather  would  have  brought  all 
the  flora  forward  so  that  the  freeze  would 
have  made  the  honey-crop  a  complete  fail- 
ure for  the  year,  unless  we  should  chance 
to  have  rains  in  the  fall. 

January  27.  Southwbbt  Texas. 


Doin^  Nicely  in  the  Cellar. 

Bees  are  doing  nicely  in  their  winter 
quarters.  I  have  got  19  colonies  in  the 
cellar.  I  raise  the  hive  2  inches  from  the 
bottom-board,  put  a  stick  one  inch  thick  in 
the  center,  sharp  at  both  ends,  across  the 
brood-frames,  and  put  on  the  cloth  cover, 
then  fill  the  top  with  clover  chaff  for  an 
absorbent,  and  lift  the  cover  up  ^  inch  by 
placing  small  sticks  in  under  the  covers. 
The  mice  bothered  them  some,  but  I  put 
out  some  strychnine  on  pieces  of  cheese, 
and  melted  it  in.  If  any  of  my  brother 
bee-keepers  have  a  better  remedy  than 
this,  please  let  us  hear  from  them  tnrough 
the  Beb  Journal.  Frank  Cole. 

Mecosta,  Mich.,  Jan.  29. 


Qatherin^  Honey  in  Florida. 

I  am  off  on  a  bee-hunt  to-morrow,  in  the 
cypress  swamps,  and  later  I  will  try  to  re- 
port our  success.  My  colony  left  on  my 
veranda  last  May,  is  still  here,  and  has 
worked  every  day  ifor  the  last  four  weeks. 
Peach  and  plum,  jassemine  and  other 
flowers,  are  in  full  bloom,  and  honey  is 
coming  in  fairly  well.  Bees  are  building 
up  rapidly. 

One  hundred  quarts  of  strawberries  were 
shipped  out  by  express  yesterday,  by  one 
man.  It  does  not  seem  like  winter  here. 
The  trees  are  full  of  oranges,  and  new  wood 
8  to  10  inches  long.  Grass  is  green,  and 
mocking-birds  and  robins  are  singing. 

C.  F.  Greening. 

Orange  Park,  Fla.,  Feb.  6. 


He  is  Not  Complaining. 

I  have  been  a  bee-keeper  for  about  eight 
years,  commencing  on  a  small  scale.  I  have 
learned  to  like  the  business,  and  would 
keep  bees  for  pleasure  if  nothing  more. 

Last  spring  I  had  a  sale,  at  which  I  sold 
all  of  my  bees  and  appliances,  and  inside  of 
one  month  I  had  purchased  about  80  colo- 
nies, mostly  in  Langstroth  chaff  hives,  with 
all  necessary  appliances.     I  have  both  S 
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and  10  frame  hives.  I  rather  prefer  the 
8-frame  hive  for  comb  honey. 

Last  year  was  not  a  good  one  for  bees  in 
this  locality.  I  got  only  about  800  pounds 
from  80  colonies,  but  considering  that  I  got 
20  cents  per  pound  for  most  of  it,  they  paid 
me  fairly  well ;  at  least  do  not  understand 
me  to  be  complaining,  as  I  am  living  in 
hopes  of  something  better  next  season. 
And  then,  I  take  the  American  Beb  Jour- 
nal, you  know ;  that  helps  to  tide  a  fellow 
over  a  bad  season  without  becoming  dis- 
couraged. U.  G.  Smith. 

Bardolph,  His.,  Jan.  80. 


Past  Season  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 

We  had  an  excessively  wet  spring  last 
year,  and  no  fruit-bloom  honey,  conse- 
quently an  almost  total  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop.  We  had  a  short  flow  of  very  fine 
honey  the  last  of  May,  and  a  veiy  rapid 
increase  in  weight  of  hives,  which  was 
stopped  entirely  by  an  excessive  drouth 
early  in  July.  There  was  very  little  fall 
flow  of  nectar.  I  left  plenty  of  winter 
stores  in  the  hives.  I  don't  think  my  bees 
were  ever  in  better  condition  for  winter. 
The  yield  was  12  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count.  I  lost  several  colonies  trying  to 
make  two  colonies  store  in  the  same  super. 
The  colonies  joined  did  not  fight.  My 
losses  were  caused  by  inability  to  attend  to 
the  united  colonies  at  the  proper  time.  This 
section  is  too  highly  farmed  to  be  a  profit- 
able location  for  the  specialist  in  bee-cul- 
ture. Jas.  a.  Scott. 

Symmes'  Comers,  O.,  Jan.  28. 


Cyprian  Bees — Prospects  Oood. 

Having  noticed  of  late  a  good  deal  said 
in  regard  to  the  **  Cyprian  "  bees,  and  their 
good  honej-gatherine  qualities,  as  well  as 
of  their  viciousness,  1  would  like  to  ask  if 
any  of  the  Bee  Journal  have  this  **  strain" 
of  bees  in  their  purity,  or  crosses  ?  If  so, 
will  they  kindly  communicate  with  me  ? 

The  prospects  are  good  for  the  coming 
spring  crop,  and  having  access  to  early 
''forage"  pasturage,  bees  are  in  excellent 
condition;  many  colonies  having  4  and  5 
Langstroth  frames  of  brood,  representing 
a  force  of  20,000  to  25,000  in  brood  stage. 
This  means  40,000  to  60,000  bees  to  the  col- 
ony for  the  harvest,  which  will  be  upon  us 
in  thirty  days,  and  last  two  to  three  weeks. 
A.  F.  Brown. 

Glenwood,  Fla.,  Jan.  31. 


Successful  '* Hibernation"  Expected. 

Bees  appear  to  be  wintering  well.  We 
are  having  comparatively  mild  weather, 
with  a  m(Klerate  snowfall,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  a  successful  *'  hibernation "  are 
very  favorable  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  F.  Latham. 

West  Cumberland,  Maine,  Jan.  29. 


Oreat  Premiuni  on  page  229  I 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  QnotatiMis. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Feb.  17.— We  are  encour- 
aged by  last  week's  business,  disposing  of 
considerable  light  honey  in  a  small  way  at 
low  prlc^— 13^140.  It  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain higher  prices  at  present.  We  quote:  No. 
1, 13^140. ;  extracted,  5a6Hc.  Beeswax,  21 
®23c.  We  have  inquiries  for  beeswax,  with 
none  to  offer.  J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y..  Jan.  14.— The  honey  market 
is  in  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  oonditioD. 
Very  little  demand  for  any  and  large  stocks 
of  both  comb  and  extracted.  Quotations 
would  be  ODly  nominal.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III..  Jan.  25.— While  the  volume 
of  trade  in  honey  is  not  large  there  is  an  im- 

E roved  tone  thereto  We  obtain  15c.  for  the 
est  grades  of  white  comb  and  our  stock  of 
this  Is  not  large.  Grades  not  quite  so  good 
are  selling  at  14c.,  with  buckwheat  and  other 
dark  honeys  bringing  11(^1 2c.  The  weather 
has  been  too  severe  recently  to  permit  of 
shipments  being  made.  Extracted  honey  we 
quote  at  5®7c.  per  pound  accord! nir  to  quality 
and  style  of  package.    Beeswax,  22o 

R.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  Jan.  24.— There  is  no 
change  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
with  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  is  selling  on 
arrival  at  26®27c.  H .  B.  &  S. 

CHICAGO.  III.,  Jan.  18.— The  ruling  price 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  seems  to  be  13c. 
Other  grades  of  comb  will  bring  from  10dl2c. 
Extracted  Is  selling  at  6c  Hard  times  cause 
restricted  demand.  8.  T.  F.  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  Feb.  8.-Trade.  Is  duU  In 
all  Its  branches,  honey  included.  We  quote: 
Extracted,  4(d8c.  a  lb.  on  arrival;  comb, 
12®16c.  for  best  white.    Supply  is  good. 

Beeswax  is  In  fair  demand,  at  20^23c.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  0.  F,  M,  *  S. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Dec.  21.— The  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey  Is  not  as  ffood 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We  quote  :  No.  1 
white  1-lb.  comb,  14@l5c.;  No.  2  white,  13© 
140.;  No.  1  amber,  13^13^0.;  No.  2  amber 
10^12c.  Extracted,  white,  6^7c.:  amber,  5d 
5  He.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Deden, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  In  this  JoumaL 


€blCA«o«  Ills. 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

K.  A.  BUHNETT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  ¥• 

F.  I.  Sagb  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDKKTH  Bros.  &  Seorlken, 

28  &  30  Vvest  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros,.  llO  Hudson  St. 

Kannas  €lty«  illo. 

HAMBL.1N  &  Bbakss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clemoms-Mason  Com.  Cc  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadway. 

Hamllcon,  Ills. 
Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Cincinnati,  OlUo. 

C  F.  MuTH  &  Son,  cor.  Freeman  &  Central  avir. 
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*'noiiey-Te«"  is  mentioned  in  one 

of  Dr.  Miller's  *'  Straws  "  in  last  Gleanings. 
He  says  that  an  octogenarian  in  Germany 
ascribes  much  of  his  good  health  to  drink- 
ing that  kind  of  tea— a  table-spoonful  of 
tiie  besX  honey  in  a  tea-cup  of  boiling 
water.  The  Doctor  has  tribd  it  a  good 
many  times  and  finds  it  a  refreshing  drink. 
He  says  you  may  or  may  not  like  it,  "which 
is  quite  likely.  But  the  idea  of  calling  a 
little  sweetened  water  tea. !  We  just  believe 
the  only  reason  it  is  called  "  tea  "  is  that  it 
i^  made  with  "  a /m-cup  of  boiling  water." 
Talk  about  '*  soft  drinks !"  There's  a  new 
one  for  you — which  "  you  may  or  may  not 
like." 

Later.— Why  wouldn't  that  "tea"  be  a 
good  thing  for  sour  old-maids  —  kind 
o'  sweeten  them  up,  you  know.  Now  don't 
think  that  we  know  any  "  sour  old-maids," 
for  really  all  the  dear  maiden  ladies  we 
know  have  only  grown  sweeter  with  the 
pasang  years. 


Bro.  jr.  £•  Pond,  of  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  has  been  sick  with  "la  grippe,"  we 
regret  to  learn.  On  Feb.  15th  he  wrote 
tbas: 

Friend  York:— 1  had  "la  grippe  "  for  a 
New  Year's  gift,  and,  thankfully,  I  am  get- 
ting over  it  fust  now.     This  is  the  fourth 


season  I  have  "  had  it,"  and  I  must  say  "  I 
am  no  hog  "—I've  had  all  I  want  of  it. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
it,  the  infusion  of  "  new  blood  "  into  it,  has 
added  life  and  strength  to  it.  In  saying 
this,  I  don't  breathe  or  hint  a  thought 
against  its  former  publishers,  but  simply 
say  that  the  American  Bee  Journal  has 
been  constantly  improving  in  matter  and 
make-up  ever  since  you  took  hold  of  it. 
Success  to  you.  The  Bee  Journal  is  worthy 
of  it.  Yours  truly. 

J.  E.  Pond. 

Many  thanks,  Bro.  Pond,  for  your  ex- 
ceedingly kind  words,  though  we  feel  they 
are  far  from  merited. 

By  the  way,  we'd  like,  right  here,  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  "Thank  you"  to 
all  who  have  so  kindly  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  Bee  Journal  and  our 
efforts,  when  renewing  their  subscriptions 
the  past  two  or  three  months.  Such 
thoughtful  and  encouraging  words  are  in- 
deed most  welcome  to  one  who  is  trying  to 
deserve  them. 


Another  Experiment  Station.— 

We  have  just  learned  through  Bro.  E. 
Whitcomb,  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  that  his  State 
is  to  have  an  apiarian  experiment  station. 
Good  for  Nebraska ! 

Bro.  W.  wrote  us  as  follows  about  it  on 
Feb.  20th: 

Bro.  York:— I  am  just  informed  that  the 
Regents  of  our  State  University  have  ar- 
ranged to  establish  an  apiarian  experiment 
station  in  connection  with  that  institution, 
with  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner,  the  State 
Entomologist,  in  charge;  and  the  station 
will  go  in  during  the  early  spring. 

Prof.  Bruner  is  a  thoroughly  Nebraska 
man,  and  is  well  up  in  his  department.  It 
was  through  his  clear  demonstrations  that 
we  were  able,  once  for  all,  to  settle  the 
question  in  this  State  that  bees  did  not,  but 
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absolutely  could  not,  injure  fruit,  but  were 
thegreatest  friends  the  horticulturist  had. 
We  are  feeling  a  little  like  confifratulating 
ourselves  on  this  step  in  advance,  in  bee- 
keeping, and  in  the  fact  that  when  our  young 
men  attend  the  State  Universitv  to  take  a 
course  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  they 
may  also  return  with  at  least  a  knowledge 
of  scientific  bee-keeping  also. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  WHITCOMB. 

No  wonder  Nebraska  bee-keepers  **are 
feeling  a  little  like  congratulating"  them- 
selves, for  well  they  may.  We  trust  that 
their  proposed  station  may  not  only  be  a 
a  help  and  a  blessing  to  Nebraska  bee-keep- 
ers, but  also  to  those  in  other  States. 

But  where  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  many  other  States,  in  this  mat- 
ter? Michigan,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
California  and  Nebraska  have  now  *Ued 
off,''  and  it  ought  to  be  easier  for  the  rest 
to  follow.  Which  State  will  be  the  next  to 
report  the  establishing  of  an  apiarian  ex- 
periment station  ? 


Proil  C<K»k  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
apiarian  department  in  the  monthly  Jiural 
Califomian  beginning  with  the  March  num- 
ber of  that  live  magazine.  It  seems  that 
those  California  foUcs  are  bound  not  to  let 
the  Professor  have  any  rest  at  all.  But  it 
won't  hurt  him  any  to  work— so  long  as  he 
don't  cwer-work.  We  believe  Prof.  Cook 
will  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  **  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out;"  and  to  '*  wear 
out "  one's  self  in  a  good  cause  like  bee- 
culture,  is  certainly  commendable. 


Bro.  Root  has  been  giving  '<  scripture 
measure  "in  the  contents  of  Okaninga  the 
past  month.  In  the  number  for  Feb.  1st, 
he  added  8  extra  pages,  and  in  the  issue  of 
Feb.  15th  there  are  in  all  52  pages.  Gracious, 
what  a  lot  of  reading!  In  the  latter  num- 
ber he  devotes  much  spcuie  to  a  *' Sympo- 
sium on  Bees  and  Fruit,"  in  which  both 
proa  and  com  are  presented.  Of  course,  the 
weightiest  part  of  the  arguments  is  in 
favor  of  the  bees  as  advantageous  to  the 
fructification  of  blossoms.  We  thought 
that  was  a  fact  almost  too  well  established 
to  admit  of  discussion.  But  Rro.  Root  has 
gotten  up  a  very  interesting  symposium, 
which  he  will  issue  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
the  use  of  bee-keepers  who  wish  to  en- 
lighten their  neighboring  fruit-growers, 
who  oftentimes  imagine  that  bees  are  a 
detriment  to  blossoming  fruits  and  plants. 


Xlie  ]Voi-Ut  AmericaM  Report*— 

OleaningB  for  Feb.  15th  contains  this  much 
appreciated  notice  of  the  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 9f  the  Chicago  convention  of  the 
North  American,  which  we  sent  out  in 
pamphlet  form  a  few  weeks  ago : 

It  is  gotten  up  in  fine  style,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors and  some  of  the  leading  bee-keepers 
of  the  country.  It  also  contains  engravings 
of  a  large  number  of  honey  exhibits  at 
the  World's  Pair.  Bro.  York  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  fine  appearance. 

After  supplying  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, there  were  about  100  copies  of 
the  Report  left,  which  we  can  mail  at  25 
cents  each.  Whatever  is  realized  on  the 
sale  of  the  copies  on  hand,  will  be  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Association.  It  is 
quite  a  souvenir  of  the  Columbian  Meeting. 
Speak  quickly,  if  you  Whnt  one. 


l>r*  ]tIasoii — our  good  friend  in  Toledo, 
Ohio— has  been  quite  sick  and  helpless  for 
some  time,  we  are  sorry  to  l€»am.  On  Feb. 
19th  he  wrote: 

Friend  York:— Until  within  a  few  days 
I  have  not  been  able  to  dress  and  undress 
myself  alone,  having  been  pretty  nearly 
used  up  since  Dec.  12th. 

You've  done  well  with  the  Convention 
Report :  its  gotten  up  in  good  shape,  and 
well  printed.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  IfASON. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  JoUy 
Doctor  is  recovering  now,  and  hope  he  will 
soon  be  quite  himself  again.  **  La  grippe  '* 
certainly  takes  a  firm  grip  sometimes — 
almost  too  solid  ahold  to  let  go  very  easily. 

To  think  that  McKnight  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  man  when  he's  sick  and  per- 
fectly helpless!  But  like  the  Uttle  boy, 
''he  [McKnightJ  didn't  know  it  was 
loaded!" 


WIU  the  QueeM  B«  Amy  €>ooa? 

—The  following  question  and  request   has 
been  sent  to  us : 

I  have  a  query  that  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  in  the  Beb 
Journal.    It  is  this: 

I  discovered  a  dead  queen  at  the  en- 
trance of  one  of  my  hives  about  Jan.  35th ; 
in  about  three  weeks,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
tell,  I  thought  I  would  examine  them.  It 
was  a  warm  day,  and  I  took  off  the  cover 
and  raised  some  three  or  four  frames ;  cm 
one  of  them  I  found  two  queen-cells— -one 
was  uncapped,  the  other  was  not.  I  then 
searched  for  the  queen,  and  had  hard  work 
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to  find  her.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  she  will  ever  be  of  any  ac- 
count They  had  young  bees,  and  also 
capped  brood,  L.  C. 

georights.  Pa. 

Bro.  Doolittie  replies  to  the  foregoing  as 
follows: 

Itisqoite  doubtful  about  this  queen  be- 
ing of  any  value,  as  she  probably  will  be 
too  old  to  become  fertile  by  the  time  drones 
trercnredin  the  spring.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  some  colony  in  the  neignbor- 
booJ  may  have  a  few  drones  wintered  over, 
and  in  tnis  case  she  may  become  fertile, 
and  prove  a  good  queen.  I  should  not  kill 
ber  at  present,  any  way,  but  wait  and  see, 
fiving  &e  colony  a  frame  of  brood  occa- 
sioofSy  from  other  colonies,  to  keep  their 
stTCTgth  up.  When  spring  fairly  opens,  if 
she  does  not  lay  worker-eggs,  you  can  kill 
her  and  let  the  bees  rear  another,  or  send 
South  and  buy  one  to  replace  her. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 


AdnUeratlon  of  Honey.— Mr.  Jno. 
A.  Holmberg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  sent 
the  following  item,  taken  from  the  St.  Paul 
JHipai^otWeb,  13th: 

The  Food  Commissioner  of  the  State  has 
received  the  report  of  the  chemist  Ui>on 
samfdeB  of  honey  collected  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  The 
result  is  not  particularly  gratifying.  Dur- 
ing that  time  88  samples  were  analyzed, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  them  contained  adulter- 
ation. The  list  of  grocers  from  whom  the 
honey  was  obtain^,  contains  the  names  of 
many  prominent  Twin  City  dealers,  but 
they  were,  of  course,  in  ignorance  of  the 
adiUteration.  The  producers  given  by  the 
commifisioner  were  Hunt,  Phillips  &  Co., 
Towle  Syrup  Co.,  Frank  Moeser.  Wood  & 
Harris,  and  others  unknown.  Three  arti- 
cles of  adulteration  are  used,  and  none 
otbo' was  found  in  the  samples  analyzed, 
namely,  glucose,  cane  sugar  and  other 
sugar.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  honey 
is  rendered  less  wholesome,  but  simply 
that  it  is  adulterated  with  cheaper  material, 
and  therefore  is  an  imposition  upon  the 
consumer. 

The  above  is  certainly  not  a  very  encour- 
aging state  of  affairs  for  the  producer  of 
honest  honey.  We  trust  that  the  Minne- 
sota law  against  the  adulteration  of  honey 
will  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  thus  compel 
the  criminal  practice  of  adulteration  to 
cease,  unless  such  mixtures  are  properly 
labeled  and  sold  for  Jtust  wTuU  they  are.  This 
would  only  be  simple  justice  to  those  who 
labor  to  put  a  pure  article  of  honey  upon 
the  market. 

Since  fbe  editorial  published  on  page  200, 
we  have  received  a  number  of  strong  en- 
dorsements of  our  position  upon  the  ques- 


tion of  honey  adulteration.    Here  is  one  of 
them: 

Friend  York  :— Yes,  do  all  you  can  to 
make  it  impleasant  for  every  one  that  adul- 
terates honey,  and  the  Bbb  Journal  will 
only  be  the  better  for  it. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  A.  E.  Manning. 

Another  reads  as  follows :         * 

Friend  York:— Keep  right  on  fighting 
the  adulteratingbusiness.  We  are  aU  with 
you  except  Mr.  Heddon.  Yes,  I  agree  with 
you  and  Bro.  Root  exactly.  Agitate,  agi- 
tate, and  aggravate  such  business,  is  my 
motto.  Orville  Jones. 

Stockbridge,  Mich. 

An  Indiana  subscriber  writes  thus  in  re- 
gard to  the  ^'crusade  against  honey  adul- 
teration:" 

Friend  York  :— Let  there  be  no  halt  in 
the  crusade  against  honey  adulteration. 
The  advocates  of  sugar-syrup  honey  have 
already  done  bee-keeping  immense  damage, 
and  our  journals  should  speak  in  no  uncer- 
tain sound  in  the  matter.  My  son  and  I 
sold  a  good  deal  of  honey  in  the  city  of 
Huntington  last  year,  and  often  when  we 
offered  it,  the  first  question  asked  of  us 
would  be,  *' What  is  it  made  of  ?"  and  in 
some  cases  the  suspicion  %of  adulteration, 
imbibed  by  reading  articles  in  papers  on 
the  subject,  was  so  strong  that  parties 
would  not  buv.  The  idea  of  artificial 
comb,  artificially  filled,  is  very  prevalent 
among  some  people  here. 

Huntington,  Ind.     A.  H.  Snowbbrger. 

An  Illinois  subscriber  expresses  bis 
'* hearty  thanks"  for  the  stand  we  have 
taken  on  this  subject.  Here's  his  opinion 
and  advice: 

Friend  York  : — Allow  me  to  express  my 
hearty  thanks  for  the  editorial  entitled, 
"■  Heddon  and  Adulteration,"  in  the  Bee 
Journal  for  Feb.  15th.  I  endorse  every 
word  quoted  from  Gleanings^  as  well  as  your 
own  comments  on  the  same.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  bee-keepers  to  denounce  such 
ideas  in  too  strong  language.  I  think  the 
last  few  lines  of  your  "comments"  will  be 
endorsed  by  all  Tionest  bee-keepers. 

Probably  not  one  bee-keeper  in  one  thou- 
sand adulterates  his  honey  in  any  way,  but 
it  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  adulterated  honey  are  pre- 
pared in  the  large  cities  and  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  retailed  from  grocery 
stores  as  pure  honey.  I  have  seen  several 
samples  of  such  so-called  honey  here  in 
Rockford,  Uls.  Many  reliable  grocers  re- 
fuse to  handle  extracted  honey  simply  be- 
cause it  has  such  a  bad  reputation.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  such  an  intelligent 
man  as  Mr.  Heddon  could  possibly  be  iter- 
ant of  this  fact. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  work  up  a  trade 

in  extracted  honey,  but  find  it  almost  im- 

I  possible  except  where  I  am^well  known. 
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Therefore  I  say,  go  on,  and  give  the  adul- 
terating scoundrels  no  rest. 
Rockfordf  His.  S.  H.  Herrick. 

Bro.  Pond  gives  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject  in  words  that  have  no  uncertain 
sound.    Read  what  he  says  below : 

Friend  TJork:— I  have  just  received  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  Feb.  15th,  and 
note  what  is  said  in  regard  to  ''  adultera- 
tion of  honev."  My  own  idea  is  this: 
'*  Give  it  to  them,  tooth  and  nail;'^  give 
them  **  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to 
thehllt!'' 

Does  '-Bro.  Root"  fight  the  Devil  bv 
keei)lng  still  and  letting  him  gather  up  his 
victims  where  he  can  ?  "I  trow  not ;"  why 
then  let  up  in  any  fight  against  wrong  and 
evil? 

Again  I  sav,  don't  let  up !  If  we  can't 
win  the  battle  at  once,  we  can  keep  up  the 
fight,  and  by-and-by  we  shall  see  good  re- 
sults follow.  It  is  the  part  of  a  coward  to 
"give  up  beat"  in  any  advance  against 
error  and  crime ;  don't  do  it ! 

North  Attleboro,  Mass.         J.  E.  Pond. 

The  Bee  Journal  is  ready  to  go  on  with 
the  fight,  and  promises  not  to  g^ow  weary 
in  service.  Let  every  true  brother  and 
sister  stand  for, Right  till  victory  shall 
crown  her  on  the  throne,  and  Wrong  shall 
be  put  down  forever ! 


Oreat  Mnsle  OITer.— Send  to  Popu- 
lar Music  Monthly,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  three  or  more  per- 
formers on  the  piano  or  organ,  together  with 
eight  cents  in  postage,  and  they  will  mail 
you  one  copy  of  the  ''Popular  Music 
Monthly,"  containing  ten  pieces,  full  sheet 
music,  consisting  of  popular  songs,  waltzes, 
marches,  etc.,  arranged  for  the  piano  and 
organ. 

*    ^^»'fc- — • 

Catalog:neiii  ibr    1894  are  on  our 

desk  from  the  following : 

Ooold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brant- 
ford,  Ont. 
John  Nebel  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
W.  S.  Bellows,  Ladora,  Iowa. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
M.  H.  Hunt.  BeU  Branch,  Mich. 
St.  Joseph  Apiary  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Phoenix  Nursery  Co. ,  Bloomington,  Ills. 
J.  W.  Bittenbender,  KnoxviUe,  Iowa. 
W.  R.  Graham  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 
Edw.  Smith,  Carpenter,  Ills. 
Chas.  H.  Thies,  SteeleviUe,  Ills. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Journal  we  mail  fpr 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  witb  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 


answered  by  • 

Mabenqo,  III. 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questiOES  needlnjr  imi»diate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  notof  sufflclent  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '*  Queries  and  Replies  '*  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  matr 
ters  that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Feara  the  Bees  May  Starve. 

I  purchased  two  colonies  of  Italian  bees 
from  a  Mr.  Fritt  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  ''got  my  foot  into  it.*'  I 
should  have  waited  untu  spring.  He  moved 
them  to  my  place  yesterday  (Feb.  2nd) .  He 
was  lafraid  they  might  die,  or  something 
happen  to  them,  as  two  other  colonies  he 
had  starved  to  death  (so  he  said) .  I  put 
the  two  colonies  into  my  cellar.  They  are 
in  Simplicity  hives,  and  all  right  at  present. 
I  put  two  plates  of  sugar  syrup,  one  in  each 
hive,  so  if  they  do  run  short  or  honey,  they 
can  commence  on  the  syrup,  which  is  made 
of  three  pounds  of  g^nulated  sugar  to  one 
quart  of  water,  and  I  put  in  a  pinch  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Have  I  done  right  1  Please  in- 
form me  how  to  handle  them  until  spring. 

Kendrick,  Idaho.  S.  W.  B. 

Answer.— There  probably  isn't  much  to 
be  done  but  to  try  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing, and  hope  for  the  best.  They  may  take 
the  syrup  all  right,  but  candy  as  described 
in  the  text-books  would  be  better,  provid- 
ing you  haven't  honey  to  give  them.  There 
is  danger  that  they  will  drown  in  the  syrup, 
and  you  can  help  that  by  putting  in  shav- 
ings, bits  of  wood,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Another  danger  it  that  they  may 
not  come  down  to  the  feed  at  all.  Candy 
on  top  of  the  frames  would  be  safer  and 
surer. 


Queen  that  Stopped  Layingr. 

Is  a  queen  that  stops  laying  in  August 
any  good  ?  In  looking  over  a  colonv  of 
bees  last  August,  I  found  one  with  neither 
brood  nor  eggs,  and  I  could  not  find  the 
queen.  I  looked  again  in  a  few  days,  with 
tne  same  result,  so  I  concluded  the  queen 
was  dead,  and  I  sent  for  one,  introauoed 
her  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  I  found  all  the  tofs  in  the  cage  with 
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^  dead,  and  I  opened  it  a  little  more  to 
1^  her  ont  I  foand  her  dead  at  the  en- 
nnce  of  the  hive  the  next  day,  so  I  sup- 
K»e  the  old  qaeen  is  still  there.  What  can 
[  do  abont  it  ?  When  I  packed  that  colony 
-for  winter,  the  hive  was  full  to  overflowing, 
bat  many  of  them  appeared  to  me  to  be  old 
bees.  Subscriber. 

Idlewild,Pa. 

A5SWBR. — A  good  queen  is  not  likely  to 
stop  laying  in  August.  Buch  a  thing  might 
htppen,  however,  if  no  honey  was  to  be 
bad. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  very  certain 
in  your  case.  I  should  have  strong  sus- 
picion that  your  colony  was  queenless.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  new  queen  was  loet,  is 
DO  proof  that  another  queen  is  there.  Bees 
&re  freaky  things,  and  may  have  concluded 
tb«j  didn^t  want  that  new  queen,  anyhow. 

Let  them  alone  until  spring,  and  if  no 
brood  appears  when  there  is  plenty  in  other 
tiTes,  treat  it  as  a  queenless  colony,  and 
may  be  the  best  thing  is  to  break  it  up  and 
use  the  bees  to  strengthen  a  weak  colony. 


Queen-Trap  During  a  Honey-Flow. 

If  the  Alley  queen-trap  is  put  on  during 
a  honey-flow,  will  it  discourage  the  bees  to 
•ay  great  extent  ?  or  will  they  work  with 
the  same  energy  as  before  ?  A.  B.  B. 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

AiTSWBB. — It  troubles  them  a  little  at 
first,  but  they  soon  get  used  to  it. 


Qneen-Excluden— Queenless  Colony. 

1  saw  in  the  Bee  Journal  what  Mr.  J. 
H.  Rnpp,  of  Washington,  Kan.,  said  in  re- 
gard to  tiie  brace  and  burr  comb  trouble, 
that  if  bee-keepers  would  use  the  Hoffman 
fixed  frames  altogether,  they  would  get  rid 
of  brace  and  burr  combs.  Another  great 
thing  they  would  get  rid  of,  and  that  is  the 
honey-boards,  he  said.  Well,  I  believe  the 
former  statement,  but  not  the  latter.  Why? 
The  simple  reason  is,  if  we  as  bee-keepers 
do  as  be  directs  us,  how  are  we  to  exclude 
the  queen  from  the  supers .? 

1. 1  think  unless  we  use  honey-boards  or 
perforated  zinc,  the  queen  would  go  into 
the  top  story  where  the  sections  are,  and 
then  things  would  be  in  bad  condition  to 
get  honey  free  from  brood.  Am  I  not 
right?  Ibave  never  had  occasion  to  use 
honey-boards  or  perforated  sine,  for  the 
reason  I  have  never  had  any  call.  I  am 
going  to  work  fo^  comb  honey  altogether 
the  coming  season,  and  use  the -wood-bound 
anc  honey-boards,  if  it  is  necessarv.  What 
do  you  think  would  be  the  best  policy  ? 

2.  1  have  a  colony  of  Italians  which  is 
queenless  at  present,  and  has  been  queen- 
less ever  since  I  put  them  into  winter 
quarters  last  fall.    They  are  as  strong  as 


they  were  in  the  fall.  Can  I  not  rear  a 
queen  by  feeding  another  strong  colony 
syrup,  say  one  glass  full  every  n^ht  until 
I  get  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs,  then  after 
the  eggs  have  hatched  into  larvee,  insert  a 
frame,  putting  it  into  the  center  of  tiie 
brood-chamber  of  the  queenless  colony  ? 
If  so,  how  long  will  it  need  feeding  ?  and  is 
it  not  just  as  good  a  plan  to  get  a  queen  ? — 
that  is,  suppose  a  fellow  has  not  the  **  gold- 
dust."  P.IP. 
Whitesburg,  Tenn. 

Answers. — 1.  A  honey-board  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  queen-excluder.  I  have  used  the 
slatted  honey-boards  by  the  hundred,  but 
without  any  excluder  zinc,  and  have  pro- 
duced tons  of  comb  honey  over  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  queen  going 
up  into  the  super  if  she  wants  to,  any  more 
than  she  is  hindered  from  going  out  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hive,  but  she  doesn't 
seem  to  want  to.  It  is  possible  that  she 
may  go  up  sometimes  to  explore,  but  she 
does  not  find  things  to  her  mind  there,  and 
it  is  so  seldom  that  I  find  brood  in  the  sec- 
tions that  it  would  not  pay  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  having  excluders.  Last  year  I 
tried  thick  and  wide  top-bars  with  no 
honey-l>oard,  and  had  no  brood  in  tho  sec- 
tions. 

2.  I  donH  believe  you'll  gain  anything  by 
trying  to  hurry  up  matters  too  much.  If 
those  queenless  bees  are  allowed  to  remain 
quiet  they  may  last  a  good  while,  and  I 
don't  believe  I'd  try  to  rear  a  queen  before 
about  the  time  the  bees  begin  to  get  ready 
to  swarm.  If  you  force  them  much  before 
that  you'll  not  have  a  very  good  queen. 
After  the  bees  begin  to  work  on  flowers, 
and  you  have  a  colony  strong  enough  to 
spare  it,  will  be  time  enough  to  give  your 
queenless  bees  a  frame  of  brood.  You  may 
lose  more  than  you'll  gain  then,  for  as  a 
rule  a  colony  that  had  no  queen  in  the  fall 
isn't  worth  much  fussing  in  the  spring. 


XeepinsT  Bees  Near  a  Higphway. 

Has  a  person,  or  persons,  the  right  un- 
der the  laws  of  Missouri,  to  operate  an  api- 
ary at  or  near  a  public  highway  ?  If  not, 
what  is  the  penalty  for  so  doing  ?    If  there 


is  a  law,  what  distance  does  it  reauire  that 
an  apiaiy  shall  be  from  a  public  highway, 
it  being   understood   that   the  bee>-keeper 


an  apiary  shall  be  from  a  public  highway, 
it  being  understood  that  the  bee>-keeper 
owns  the  land  on  which  the  apiary  is 
located  ?  J.  E.  E. 

McFall,  Mo. 

Answer. — ^I  am  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  laws  of  Missouri,  but  I  suppose  as  in  all 
States,  bee-keeping  is  a  legitimate  pursuit. 
Just  as  much  as  keeping  cattle>   In  various 
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instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
hibit the  keeping  of  bees,  bat  the  National 
Bee-Keepers*  JCJnion  has  so  far  been  tri- 
umphant. By  paying  an  annual  fee  of 
$1.00  any  one  may  become  a  member,  and 
have  the  Union  fight  his  battles  for  him, 
providing  he  ia  not  in  trouble  when  he  ap- 
plies for  membership,  for  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  for  the  members  to  support 
the  Union  and  allow  others  to  have  the 
benefit  without  bearing  any  of  the  expense 
until  they  had  got  into  trouble.  Mr.  Thos. 
G.  Newman,  Manager,  is  the  man  to  send 
the  dollar  to,  and  as  no  bee-keeper  knows 
when  he  may  need  the  help  of  the  Union, 
it  ia  wise  for  all  to  Join.  Mr.  Newman^s 
address  is  147  South  Western  Ave.,  Chicago, 

nis. 

To  keep  on  the  safe  side,  I  think  I  would 
not  put  bees  nearer  than  a  rod  from  the 
highway,  or  if  I  wanted  to  put  them  nearer 
I  would  build  a  tight  board  fence  about 
eight  feet  high.  In  short,  I  would  try  not 
to  have  my  bees  disturb  any  one  on  the 
highway. 


Distance  Between  Hives — Swarming. 

1.  How  far  apart  should  hives  stand  (in 
the  apiary)  when  in  a  row  ? 

2.  Can  a  person  tell  the  day  before  when 
the  bees  are  going  to  swarm  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

Portland,  Oreg.  W.  H.  R. 

Answers. — 1.  If  room  is  scarce,  tliey  will 
do  if  placed  so  close  together  that  there  is 
only  comfortable  room  to  work  between 
them,  say  three  feet  between  the  ^ves. 
Tou  can  set  them  in  pairs,  the  two  hives 
of  each  pair  almost  touching,  and  then 
three  feet  from  one  pair  to  another. 

2.  I  don't  know  of  any  sure  way.  Gen- 
erally they  will  swarm  about  as  soon  as 
the  first  queen-cell  is  sealed  over,  but  they 
may  swarm  before  or  after  that  time. 


Moving  Bees — Crooked  Combs. 

1.  I  have  21  colonies,  and  I  intend  moving 
them  from  their  present  location,  about  15 
feet.  What  is  the  best  time  to  move  them, 
in  cold  or  warm  weather  ? 

2.  I  have  4  colonies  on  movable-frame 
hives,  whose  combs  are  so  crooked  that  the 
frames  cannot  be  moved.  Would  you 
transfer  them  into  new  hives  ?  If  it  was 
done,  would  thev  be  likely  to  swarm  this 
season  ?  Would  they  store  as  much  sur- 
plus honey  ?  F.  T.  B. 

Brookewood,  Va. 

Answers.— 1.  For  so  short  a  distance  it 
matters   little   about   the  weather,  and  I 


[ce«| 


would  rather  move  them  before  they  get 
fiying.    If  no  hives  are  left  on  the  old  spo 
everything  made  to  look  as  homelike  thei 
as  possible,  and  boards  set  up  before  tl 
entrances,  there  need  be  little  trouble. 
2.  If  I  wanted  to  handle  the  frames  I 
tainly  should  have  them  straightened  oat 
But   why  not   straighten  the  combe  aii4 
keep  them  in  the  old  hives?     If  rightly 
done,  you  will  hardly  find  it  makes  any 
difference  about  the  swarming  or  surplus. 

CoMTeMtioM  Notices* 


Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa* 
tion  OQ  March  16,  1894,  at  the  apiaries  of 
Thomas  WiUett,  5  miles  northeast  of  Bran- 
son, Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas.  AU  are  invited  to 
come.  J.  G.  BalOH,  Sec 

Bronson,  Kans. 

TE3CA8.— The  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  their  16th  annual  meeting 
at  Greenville,  Tex.,  on  Wednesiiay  and  Thurs- 
day, April  4  and  5, 1804.  Everybody  invited. 
No  hotel  bills  to  pay.  We  expect  a  large 
meetinsr  and  a  good  time.    Don't  fail  to  come. 

Beeviile,  Tex.  B.  J.  Atohuiv,  Sec 

WISCONSIN.— You  are  cordially  and  ur- 
ffently  requested  to  attend  the  South weetero 
WisooDsin  Bee  Keepers'  Oonvention.  to  be 
held  at  Bosoobel,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.  at  the  City 
Hall,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  16  and 
16,  1894.  All  topics  relative  to  bee-keeping 
will  be  disoussed  and  essays  are  solidt«d. 
There  will  be  a  Question-Box  for  questions  to 
be  answered.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  rou 
feel  at  home  with  us  during  this  conventloQ. 
providing  places  for  each  one  as  far  as  po6- 
Bible.  A.  A.  Arms,  Sec. 

Hurlbut.  Wis. 


Xlie  Amatear  Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  Dame  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
— amateurs  and  beginners  in  b6e-keep* 
ing.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Beb  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 


Honey  as  Food  and  ]fIedieiMe  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  *'sale^ 
men  "  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Beb  Joubnal  for  description 
and  prices. 

Great  Pretutaiii  on  page  285 ! 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Bekvilue,  Tsxas. 


Are  Imported  Italian  Queens  or  Bees 
a  Pure  BaeeP 


A  SDbscriber  asks  the  question,  **Are 
queens  reared  in  Italy  and  sent  to  the 
Coited  States  pure  Italians?'*  I  will 
&Q8wer  this  as  best  I  can. 

First,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  I 
should  call  any  queens  pure  Italian  if 
ihey  were  reared  in  Italy,  no  matter 
what  color  they  were  ;  but  I  think  our 
friend  was  striking  at  a  different  thing 
when  he  asked  the  question.  Now  I  am 
going  to  make  some  statements  that 
may  be  called  in  question  by  some  of  our 
rood  bee-keepers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  were 
no  pure  Italian  or  pure  race  of  bees  in 
Italy.  Well,  I  believe  differently,, as  a 
Dumber  of  the  best* imported  queens 
hife  been  kept  three  years,  away  out 
from  other  bees,  and  no  mismated 
queens,  and  no  tendency  to  run  out,  but 
00  the  contrary  they  have  improved 
opon  themselves,  both  as  to  color  and 
hooey-gatheripg  qualities.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  nice,  straight  8-banded 
race  of  bees  from  Italy  will  never  run  to 
black  bees  if  kept  clear  out  of  the  reach 
of  other  bees.  I  know  that  Italy  may 
b&ve  our  common  black  or  German  bees, 
and  of  course  they  would  mix  in  Italy  as 
well  as  here;  also  any  other  race  or 
strain  df  bees  will  mix  with  the  Italians, 
but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  to  get  a  pure 
marked  strain  of  bees  from  Italy — say  a 
queen,  or  queens  whose  progeny  are  all 
wnifomUy  marked  S-banded  Italians — 
aid  put  them  out  ten  miles  from  any 
other  bees,  and  not  allow  any  bees 
nearer  than  ten  miles,  they  will  remain 
not  less  than  8-banded  Italians,  and  if 
any  change  takes  place  in  color  they 
will  get  more  yellow  all  ihe  while. 

Oar  friend  asked  another  question,  as 
follows:  **Are  there  any  bees  that 
come  from  Italy  that  are  more  than  8- 
banded?"     To  this  I  will  say   that  I 


never  saw  more  than  a  B-banded  queen, 
or  one  whose  progeny  were  more  than 
3-banded,  that  were  direct  from  Italy; 
but  more  ofteu  we  get  queens  from  Italy 
that  show  only  2-banded  bees,  unless 
they  are  full  of  honey  and  bent  over,  or 
crawling  upon  a  window.  Those  last 
are  what  are  usually  called  the  leather- 
colored  bees,  and  are  pr«?f erred  by  some 
for  honey-gathering.  But  this  is  just  a 
notion,  In  oiy  opinion,  and  got  started 
out  that  way  by  some  of  our  good  bee- 
keepers, and  still  holds  good,  and  of 
course  it  will  take  some  time  yet  to  con- 
vince everybody  that  they  are  no  better 
than  any  good  strain  of  Italian  bees. 

Now  you  know,  or  some  of  you  at 
least,  that  the  world  has  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  Bible  saying  that  ''  Ood  helps  those 
that  help  themselves;"  but  I  can't  find 
Just  those  words  in  my  Bible,  still  some 
may  never  know  but  it  is  true  Bible. 
Now,  whenever  a  thing  gets  a-going, 
it  is  hard  to  correct  it,  especially  if  there 
is  no  great  wrong  in  it,  as  no  one  cares 
enough  about  it,  since  it  may  be  a  good 
thing  to  try  to  stop  it,  and  on  it  goes. 

Well,  this  is  my  belief  about  the 
leather-colored  or  red  clover  queens,  etc. 
They  are  no  better  than  other  good 
strains  of  Italians,  and  I  have  tried  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  difference  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Italian  bees,  as  to  honey- 
gathering,  and  I  must  honestly  confess 
that  after  fair  trials,  under  the  same 
conditions,  I  find  no  difference  in  the 
honey-gathering  qualities-  of  Italian 
bees,  especially  of  those  where  care  was 
taken  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  and 
from  queens  properly  reared.  Mind  you, 
I  do  not  mean  that  no  one  colony  of 
Italian  bees  will  not  gather  more  honey 
than  another — I  mean  to  take  it  by  api- 
aries of  100  or  more  colonies,  and  aver- 
age them  up.  Some  bees  are  lazy,  and  a 
decided  difference  can  be  noticed  be- 
tween two  colonies  ;  and  bees  are  much 
like  other  stock,  good  and  bad  in  all 
apiaries.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say 
I  have  found  no  one  strain  of  Ital- 
ians better  for  honey  than  another. 


Oolden  Bees  and  Honey  Besources  of 
Arkansas.      .. , 


As  there  has  been  so  much  in  print,  of 
late,  about  golden  bees  and  queens,  I 
will  write  my  experience  with  the  golden 
Italians.  I  have  been  rearing  those 
beautiful  bees  for  three  years,  and  as 
for  honey-gatherers  I  have  tested  them 
with  the  8-banded,  and  I  find  them  to 
be  superior  for  honey-gathering  in  this 
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latitude.  This  is  a  very  good  honey 
country,  and  I  find  the  5-banded  bees 
**  get  there  "  in  nearly  every  case.  I 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  to 
get  the  best  bees,  and  I  find  more  good 
traits  in  the  golden  bees  than  any  others 
I  have  tried. 

Now  I  will  give  some  of  the  honey  re- 
sources of  this  country.  My  bees  have 
been  gathering  some  honey  from  the 
pine  in  January,  and  are  now  gathering 
pollen  from  the  elm  and  maple.  So  far 
bees  have  wintered  well.  Fruit-trees 
and  red-bud  are  our  first  blooms  that 
produce  honey ;  then  come  blackberry 
and  holly ;  the  latter  is  our  main  crop, 
or  best  honey.  Then  comes  black-gum, 
and  then  locust  and  basswood,  of  which 
we  have  a  lot,  and  it  yields  honey  every 
year.  But  holly  is  the  finest  honey  I 
ever  saw,  and  has  the  finest  flavor  of 
any  honey  I  ever  tasted.  I  used  to  eat 
white  clover  honey  in  Tennessee,  but 
holly  is  ahead. 

The  creeks  and  river  bottoms  are 
covered  with  holly  trees,  and  they  bloom 
about  May  1st,  and  continue  about  15 
to  20  days.  Bees  load  so  heavily  when 
they  are  gathering  holly  honey  that  they 
fall  in  front  of  their  hives.  I  have  seen 
bees  fill  <  their  hives  with  this  honey 
when  there  were  not  enough  bees  to 
cover  the  combs.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Hempstead  Co.,  Ark. 


The  Race  Of  Bees  Memd.    . 

<laery  9 1I2«— Judging  from  your  own  ex- 
perienoe,  what  race  or  variety  of  bees  do  you 
prefer  ?— Bee-Keeper. 

Italian.— C.  C.  Miller. 
Carnlolan.— E.  France. 
Itallans.—A.  B.  Mason. 
The  Syrians.— M.  Mahin. 
Italians. — Eugene  Sboor. 
Italians.— James  A.  Green. 
Italian.— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 
Italians.— Mrs.  L.  Harbison. 


Italians.— Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater. 

Pure  Italian.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Pure  Italian.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

The  Italian.— G.  M.  Dooltttle. 

Italians.— Mrs.  Jennie  Atchlbt. 

Pure  Italians.— Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

Italians,  all  the  time.— J  as.  A.  Stone. 

Italian,  or  Italian  hybrid.- P.  H.  El- 
wood. 

I  prefer  Italians — with  a  strong  liking 
for  Carniolans.- Will  M.  Babnum. 

A  cross  between  the  Italian  and  the 
German  or  black  bee.— R.  L.  ^Tatlor. 

Italian  bees,  until  we  find  something 
better, which  is  not  yet. — G.  W.Demabre. 

I  have  found  nothing  better  than  a 
good  strain  of  Italians. — S.  I.  Freeborn. 

I  am  still  in  doubt  between  the  Italian 
and  the  pure  Carnioian. — J.  H. '  Larra- 

BEE. 

I  have  pure  Italians,  Carniolans,  and 
other  strains,  but  I  prefer  a  hybrid  Ital- 
ian-Carnioian    the  best    of    all. — C.  H. 

DiBBERN. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  any  better  bees 
than  the  dark  strains  of  Italians.  It  is 
possible  that  Carniolans  are  better,  but 
I  have  too  brief  an  experience  to  make 
me  certain  that  such  is  the  case. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

The  SyriO'Albino,  of  coarse.  These 
bees  are  very  large,  great  workers,  fine 
comf^-builders,  higiily  prolific,  and  very 
hardy.  The  queens  have  been  bred  to 
the  best  Italian  drones  for  nine  years.— 
G:*L.  Tinker. 

For  pure  bloods,  •*  Carniolans."  For 
hybrids,  Italian  queens  crossed  with 
Syrian  drones  have  done  better  with  me 
than  pure  Italians.  We  had  80  colonies 
in  the  home  yard  mated  in  that  way.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

The  Italians,  every  time.  They  have 
stood  the  test  many  years,  and  come  out 
ahead  always.  None  are  better.  Others, 
though  highly  recommended,  may  not 
prove  as  good.  The  Italians  are  good 
enough  for  any  one. — J.  E.  Pond. 


Capons  and  CaponixinsTf  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M*  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  It 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Journal  Q|ie  yeaij,  for  $1.10. 
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Fonl  Broflil— An  Emerience. 

Written  for  theAmerlcah  Bee  Journal 

BY   SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


Od  my  first  acquaintance  with  foul 
brood,  now  nearly  20  years  Fince,  I  did 
not  fully  realize  what  I  had  on  my 
hands. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (on  page 
501,  of  a.893)  howl  considered  I  had 
brought  on  the  disease  in  the  particular 
colonies  alluded  to,  and  when  I  dis- 
covered the  combs  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  Just  one  rotten  mass  of 
dead  brood,  capped  and  uncapped,  with 
holes  in  the  sunken  cappings,  some  of 
which  were  as  black  as  ink,  I  found  it 
was  time  something  was  done. 

I  was  not  on  hand  in  time  to  prevent 
robbing,  but  I  at  once  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  of  those  foul  smelling 
combs,  together  with  the  frames.  In 
consequence  of  the  robbing  it  was  not 
!ong  before  other  hives  showed  evidence 
of  disease,  and  the  brood  was  cut  out  as 
often  as  the  disease  was  noticed  in  the 
combs.  But  this  was,  I  found,  only 
playing  with  a  plague  which  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  appear  again,  and  yet 
agaiD,  holding  on  with  increasing  tenac- 
ity, until  the  entire  Iffe  of  the  colony 
would  be  threatened  "by  its  insidious  in- 
roads, where  it  had  once  got  a  hold. 

Was  this  foul  .brood,  about  which  I  had 
read  without  feeling  any  special  interest, 
little  thinking  what  vital  importance  the 
question  would  one  day  have  for  myself  ? 
Yes,  indeed,  I  had  found  a  cooler  for  the 
bee-fever.  I  was  determined  not  to  give 
in,  but  now  recognizing  the  virulent 
character  of  the  plague  which  faced  me, 
1  proceeded  with  more  caution. 

I  used  no  tool  without  seeing  that  it 
wai  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected 
after  each  operation;  and  carried  out 
all  manipulations  in  the  evenings.  Long 
after  I  had  seen  the  last  of  the  disease, 
I  on  no  occasion  went  from  one  hive  to 
another  without  disinfecting  my  hands, 
etc.,  in  the  same  way. 


I  no  longer  cut  out  the  parts  of  combs 
showing  diseased  larvsB,  but  made  new 
colonies,  and  after  two  days*  confine- 
ment, started  them  on  empty  frames 
having  wax  guides.  The  old  combs 
were  allowed  to  stand  for  the  healthy 
brood  to  hatch,  while  succeeding 
**  swarmed  "  combs  were  piled  up  above 
the  earlier  lots,  until  by  removing  and 
burning  the  combs  as  fast  as  cleared  of 
brood  that  would  hatch,  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  disease  to  one 
*' hospital,"  and  that  *in  its  turn  was 
^*  swarmed,"  when  all  the  combs  were 
destroyed. 

As  soon  as  I  adopted  this  systematic 
process  of  dealing  with  the  disease,  al- 
lowing no  laying  queen  with  the  combs 
of  hatching  brood,  I  found  I  was  on  the 
right  road,  and  at  last  complete  success 
rewarded  my  months  of  weary,  profitless 
toiling ;  and  yet  not  profitless,  surely, 
for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  learned  a  bet- 
ter lesson  in  bee-keeping.  Occasionally 
since  that  time  I  have  had  colonies  sent 
to  me,  having  the  plague,  but  its  career 
has  been  short  every  time  ;  and  in  no 
Instance  has  it  spread  to  any  of  my 
other  colonies.  So  cautious  and  sus- 
picious did  that  experience  make  me, 
that  the  slightest  discoloration  or  dis- 
placement of  a  single  larva  among  ten 
thousand,  my  eye  will  immediately  de- 
tect. 

During  the  course  of  my  experience  I 
hived  several  renovated  colonies  upon 
frames  that  had  been  thoroughly  scraped 
and  scalded  after  destroying  the  dis- 
eased combs,  but  in  each  case  the 
trouble  appeared  again.  The  same  oc- 
curred with  hives  so  used  again,  and 
thereafter  each  colony  (always  after  two 
days's  confinement)  was  started  in  a  new 
or  disinfected  hi^e,  and  the  disease  did 
not  appear  again. 

It  may  be  that  in  my  earlier  opera- 
tions with  the  disease  it  re-appeared 
through  some  over-sight  of  my  own,  for 
in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  McEvoy,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  same  hives 
cannot  be  used  again  without  disinfec- 
tion. The  whole  matter  may  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  how  long  the 
microbes  can  exist  after  being  deprived 
of  their  natural  element;  and  I  must 
await  further  personal  experience  along 
this  line  before  deciding  for  or  against 
the  plan.  However,  disinfection  is  very 
little  trouble,  and  one  is  always  on  the 
safe  side  in  taking  this  further  precau- 
tion. 

I  have  never  found  the  partial  starva- 
tion plan  the  least  detriment  to  the  bees, 
and  it  must  cause  less  wear  and  tear  to 
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vital  energy  than  the  original  process  of 
Mr.  McEvoy,  which  means  rather  more 
labor,  in  twice  shaking  the  colony  from 
the  combs.  I  should  want  a  Job  of  this 
kind  cleared  right  away  at  one  opera- 
tion, without  going  over  the  ground  the 
second  time. 

It  is  evident  that  even  at  the  second 
shaking  off,  the  bees  must  take  up  some 
of  the  same  honey ;  but  this  again  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  infectious 
microbe  does  not  live  long  where  brood 
has  been  absent  for  several  days.  Hav- 
ing DO  disease  about  me  (and  not  desir- 
ing it),  these  questions  remain  open  for 
some  other  experimenter  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  until  the 
operation  Is  carried  out  under  strict 
microscopical  examination,  most  bee- 
keepers experienced  with  foul  brood  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Mr.  McEvoy's 
plan  of  using  the  same  hives  again, 
without  disinfection. 

From  my  own  study  of  the  subject  I 
am  aware  that  the  human  system  can 
be  cured  of  most  derangements,  and  all 
micro-organisms  caused  to  subside  with- 
out the  aid  of  drugs  in  any  form ;  but 
the  hive-combs  containing  both  dead 
and  living,  cannot  be  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  surroundings  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  I  think  it  unwise  to  neglect 
the  precaution  of  using  medicated  food 
after  renovation^  as  an  aid  to  prevention 
of  the  disease  recurring.  I  have  cured 
without,  but  I  should  not  recommend 
that  as  the  best  way,  especially  for 
novices.  * 

Mr.  McEvoy  mentions  his  experiments 
in  returning  diseased  colonies  imme- 
diately upon  fully  stored  combs.  His 
earlier  experience  shows  this  to  be  a 
critical  undertaking ;  but  had  he  re- 
turned such  colonies*  on  to  unsealed 
combs  previously  fllt^  with  medicated 
food  by  the  aid  of  a  rose-watering  can, 
or  large  syringe,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  successful  every  time,  and  1 
have  reason  to  believe  this  same  plan 
will  in  the  future  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory and  expeditious  than  either  Mr. 
McEvoy's  original  plan  or  that  of  partial 
starvation. 

I  notice  Mrs.  Atchley's  recent  reply  to 
Mr.  McEvoy,  giving  her  proof  that  dead 
brood  does  not  result  in  foul  brood  ;  and 
yet  I  can  assure  her  I  have  done  the 
same  thing  many  times,  and  should  ex- 
pect to  do  it  until  the  end  of  the  chapter 
without  ever  producing  the  real  plague. 

Nothing  could  have  disposed  of  that 
<lead  brood  quicker  than  to  disirUnUe  it 
among  healthy,  vigorous  colonies.  I 
should  expect  to  pile  the  whole  lot  up  in 
a  lump  in  the  middle  of    the  bee-yard 


without  ever  encouraging  badUus  alveL 
But  give  me  one  full  set  of  combs,  all 
loaded  with  dead  brood,  and  only  a  pint 
or  two  of  bees  sitting  thereon,  with  a 
queen,  and  the  usual  inducemente  to 
breeding  where  such  a  weak  lot  will 
never  clear  out  the  fast-rotting  brood 
around  them ! — there  will  be  but  one 
result  from  the  living  attempting  to 
procreate  their  species  and  feeding  their 
young  among  the  filth  surrounding  them 
— and  that  result  will  be  the  infectUmg 
plague.  In  such  a  combination  alone, 
can  we  look  for  its  origin,  in  districts 
where  infection  is  ovt  of  the  question, 
Setfford,  Enghiud. 


Brood-Frames— A  CorreclioL 

WrUten  for  the  American  BeeJovmai 

BY  BABNETT  TAYLOR. 


FfiiBND  YoBK : — On  page  185,  In  a 
letter  of  mine,  you  make  me  say  this : 

**Isee  the  question  of  shallow  hives  is 
still  receiving  attention,  also  the  best  man- 
ner of  making  and  using  closed-end  frames 
in  full  brood-chambers.  The  so-called  Hoff- 
man frames,  I  made  long  before  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  the  only  way  I  ever 
used  a  closed-end  frame,  that  I  could  tol- 
erate in  a  full  brood-chamber.  These 
frames  can  be  taken  out  easily,  kill  no  bees, 
and  are  simple  and  cheap  to  make.*' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  makes  me  com- 
mend the  partly-closed  end  frame  for 
full  brood-chambers,  which  I  do  not  do. 
The  letter  should  read,  *'  The  best  man- 
ner of  using  fixed  frames  in  fvU  brood- 
chambers,  I  recommend  partly-closed 
end  frames  for  the  very  shallow  hives 
where  the  frames  are  scarcely  ever 
handled  singly,  but  the  frame  that  I  had 
in  view  when  I  wa?  writing  the  letter  in 
question,  was  the  wire  end  frame  I  have 
used  so  long  with  such  satisfaction. 

When  I  was  first  eatablishing  out- 
apiaries,  I  concluded  that  the  frames 
with  partly-closed  ends  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  moving  about,  and  as  I  con- 
cluded to  use  full  brood-chambers  in  the 
out-yards,  I  made  some  300  or  400 
hives  in  that  way ;  but  my  partner  con- 
demned them  as  soon  as  he  tried  hand- 
ling them  in  comparison  with  the  wire 
end  frame.  He  Is  now  successfully  man- 
aging his  own  bees,  and  would  rather 
pay  for  hives  with  wire  end  frames  than 
have  hives  with  Hoffman  frames  as  a 
gift. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  concluded  to 
abandon  the  out-yards,  and  run  the 
home  yard  only,  where  I  use  the  little 
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doQble  broodichamber  hives,  and  it  left 
me  with  200  or  300  full  brood-chamber 
hlYes,  some  of  which  had  been  in  o^e, 
bot  many  were  new.  I  do  not  expect  to 
ever  manufacture  many  more  hives,  but 
these  surplus  hives  that  I  did  not  want 
to  use  myself,  I  wished  to  sell  to  my 
(rastlng  friends  who  would  buy  any 
style  of  hive  I  recommended,  so  I  de- 
liberately burned  all  these  closed-end 
f rimes— some  3,000  of  them — and  am 
making  new  wire-end  frames  to  take 
their  place,  as  I  did  not  want  to  ro  out 
0/  the  hive  business  by  selling  my  friends 
hives  that  I  would  not^  after  much  ex- 
perience, use  myself. 

I  have  never  commended  the  Hoffman 
style  of  frame  in  full  brood-chambers, 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  them  in 
actual  use ;  to  this  effect  I  have  written 
many  times  during  recent  years,  and 
DOW  to  let  this  seeming  contradiction  of 
all  I  have  said  for  years,  go  uncorrected, 
woQld  leave  me  in  a  most  unenviable 
position  before  the  bee-keeping  world. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  very  favor- 
able report  for  closed-end  frames,  but  it 
is  a  true  transcript  of  my  mind  and  feel- 
iog  after  much  experience,  and  I  believe 
the  bee-keeping  world  will  be  benefited 
by  hearing  this  final  report.  I  write  it 
in  no  spirit  of  self-interest,  and  with  no 
shadow  of  hostility  to  any  living  person's 
interest. 
Forestville,  Minn. 

[We  are  glad  Bro.  Taylor  has  thus  set 
himself  in  what  he  considers  his  proper 
Ught,  for  we  certainly  would  not  will- 
ingly have  any  one's  views  misrepre- 
sented in  these  columns.  Evidently  his 
Qsaalljr  sharp  pencil  slipped  a  little,  and 
hence  the  error.  Now,  however,  all  will 
know  Just  what  Mr.  Taylor's  views  are 
on  the  subject. — Ed.] 


Sfect  clo?er-Pnttiii£  Bees  Ont,  Etc. 

WrikUmfor  the  Amerlean  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.   C.   C.   MILLEB. 


Fbieitd  York  ; — The  following  letter 
I  received  from  Friend  M.  M.  Baldrldge 
some  time  ago,  and  thinking  it  might  be 
of  interest  to' the  readers  of  the  Bee 
JouBSAX,  I  send  it  to  you  :. 

St.  Chables,  Ills. 
Db.  C.  C.  Miixbb— 

Dear  Friend : — Some  time  ago  one  of 
my  bee-correspondents  in  Arizona  wrote 
me  that  he  did  not  dare  to  scatter  sweet 


clover  seed  In  his  neighborhood  because 
you  had  stated  that  the  **  English  spar- 
row is  a  daisy  compared  with  it."  I 
wrote  him  that  I  had  seen  no  such 
statement  in  print,  and  requested  him 
to  tell  me  where  he  saw  it.  He  says 
now  that  he  has  tried  to  find  the  state- 
ment, but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  but 
thinks  it  was  among  the  '* Straws"  in 
Oleanings.  He  says  he  has  surely  seen 
it  in  print  somewhere,  and  that  it  was 
credited  to  you. 

I  now  wrfte  you  to  know  if  what  my 
correspondent  says  is  true,  and  if  you 
can  give  me  directions  for  finding  the 
statement,  and  will  do  so. 

Chas.  F.  Muth  has  tried  in  print  to 
discourage  the  growing  of  sweet  clover, 
but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  done 
so,  but  perhaps  you  have. 

In  reply  to  Friend  Muth,  I  can  say 
that  if  sweet  clover  can*  be  grown  so 
plentifully  and  successfully  within  the 
fiight  of  my  apiary,  as  to  cover  up, 
smother  out,  or  destroy  white  clover  en- 
tirely, that  I  should  gladly  make  the 
exchange.  Sweet  clover  Is  a  success 
with  me,  and  I  would  rather  have  one 
acre  of  it  for  my  bees  to  gather  honey 
from  than  to  have  ten  acres  of  white 
clover  I  And  I  can  find  more  bee-keep- 
ers to  say  the  same. 

PUTTING  BEES  OUT  IN  SPBING. 

My  bees  were  put  Into  my  house-cellar 
on  Nov.  15th — a  trifie  earlier  than  I 
wanted  to  put  them  In.  The  fall  of 
1892  I  put  them  in  some  two  weeks 
later.  I  took  them  out  on  March  10th 
— the  very  first  day  in  March  the  bees 
could  fiy  with  safety.  I  would  have  put 
them  out  at  an  earlier  date  had  the 
weather  suited  me.  I  then  left  the  bees 
out  and  went  to  Arizona.  On  my  re- 
turn, the  last  of  April,  all  my  bees  were 
in  fine  condition,  and  were  ready  to 
swarm  the  last  of  May  and  the  forepart 
of  June.  They  were  black  bees.  None 
were  lost  in  the  cellar,  but  two  colonies 
became  queenless  in  the  spring,  and 
were  broken  up  when  I  came  back  from 
the  West. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  put 
my  bees  out  early,  and  I  IHce  the  plan 
better  than  the  late  putting  out.  This 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  for  several 
years  past  by  Geo.  Thompson,  of  Geneva, 
and  S.  M.  Way,  of  Batavla.  By  this 
plan  we  think  we  get  rid  of  considerable 
spring  dwindling.  We  start  the  bees  to 
breeding  by  this  early  flight,  and  there- 
by secure  young  bees  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones.  Some  bee-keepers  ob- 
ject to  the   early-putting-out  plan,  but 
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we  think  we  can  meet  all  their  objec- 
tions. 

WINTEBING  BEES—SEALED  COYEBS. 

I  lost  all  my  bees  near  Richland  Cen- 
tre, Wis.,  last  winter.  I  left  them  out- 
doors, up  there,  for  the  first  time,  and 
packed  them  in  boxes,  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  with  dry  planer  shavings, 
as  advised  by  others,  and  left  the  wood 
covers  on  sealed  down.  I  want  no  more 
sealed  covers  for  me,  especially  when 
the  winters  are  severe  and  continuous. 
Had  the  winter  been  an  open  one  so  the 
bees  could  have  flown  now  and  then, 
sealed  covers  might  have  done  no  harm. 
In  my  home  cellar  I  do  not  find  very 
much  difference  whether  the  covers  are 
sealed  down  or  slightly  raised  up.  The 
temperature  therein  seldom  or  never  gets 
below  40^,  but  ranges  from  4(P  to  55^. 

My  experience  in  wintering  bees  last 
year,  in  Wisconsin,  did  not,  however, 
convince  me  that  it  was  a  poor  plan  to 
leave  bees  out-doors,  and  to  pack  them 
in  planer  shavings.  I  think  they  would 
have  died  any  way,  whether  in  the  cellar 
or  out-doors,  even  if  the  covers  had  been 
properly  arranged,  and  mainly  because 
their  honey  was  of  very  poor  quality. 
Mrs.  Pickard  wintered  her  bees  in  cel- 
lars, and  was  fairly  successful,  but,  in 
my  Judgment,  this  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  she  fed  her  bees  on  sugar 
syrup  after  the  honey  season  closed, 
and  hence  they  had  a  good  quality  of 
food  to  live  upon. 

The  loss  of  my  bees  in  Wisconsin  was 
not,  on  some  accounts,  a  very  serious 
one  to  me,  and  mainly  because  I  had  de- 
cided to  get  out  of  Richland  county, 
anyway,  at  the  close  the  past  season 
oi  1893.  When  I  went  up  there  to 
start  an  apiary,  some  five  years  ago,  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  there  would  sel- 
dom or  never  bo  a  failure  in  the  honey 
crop  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  es- 
pecially where  there  was  plenty  of  bass- 
wood  within  i^ngeof  an  apiary.  But  In 
due  time  I  found  this  to  be  a  mistake.  I 
kept  bees  up  there  four  summers,  and  I 
had  just  two  crops  of  honey  I  Now  one 
crop  of  honey  in  two  years*  time,  in  any 
locality,  wony;  suit  my  purpose  at  all. 
Basswood  may  bloom  some  every  year, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  it  oftener 
than  every  other  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  M.  Baldbidge. 

In  reply  to  Friend  Baldridge*s  ques- 
tion, I  have  to  say  that  I  am  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  expression  he  quotes.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  gave  it  as  a  quo- 
tation, but  had  no  Intention  of  having  it 


understood  that  I  endorsed  it.  I  don't 
endorse  it.  While  I  don't  know  all 
about  sweet  clover,  I  have  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  it,  and  I  suspect  that  as 
it  becomes  better  known,  it  will  have 
more  friends. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
strong  antipathy  to  sweet  clover  as 
found  growing  along  the  roadsides— at 
least  in  some  places.  On  some  of  the 
roads  near  me  it  was  all  cut  down  the 
past  summer — a  distinction  accorded  to 
no  other  plant. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  any  who 
would  like  to  have  sweet  clover  left  on 
the  roadside,  premising  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  is  cut  down  just  after  it  com- 
mences to  bloom,  when  it  has  attained 
full  size.  Advise  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  roads  in  charge,  to  cut  down 
all  sweet  clover  along  the  roadsides  be- 
fore it  comes  in  bloom,  or  perhaps  before 
it  has  reached  full  height.  It  will  be 
easier  to  cut  it  down  then,  and  the  stub- 
ble left  will  not  be  so  disagreeable. 
That's  for  the  road.  For  you,  it  will 
throw  out  shoots  that  will  not  grow  to 
such  height  as  to  be  disagreeable,  but 
will  still  bloom,  and  will  bloom  later 
than  if  left  undisturbed.  The  later 
bloom  is  more  valuable,  coming  after 
white  clover.  The  hay  thus  secured 
would  be  valued  by  some,  especially 
where  animals  have  learned  to  like  it. 

Friend  Baldrldge's  statement  about 
putting  bees  out  early  makes  me  scratch 
my  head  some.  Baldridge,  Thompson 
and  Way  are  all  veterans,  and  a  prac- 
tice endorsed  by  them  is  not  to  be  too 
lightly  considered.  Yet  I  have  always 
thought  that  my  bees  suffered  more 
from  early  taking  out  thau  from  longer 
confinement.  Perhaps  the  matter  needs 
reconsideration,  with  careful  compari- 
son of  both  ways.  C.  C.  Milleb. 

Marengo,  III. 


Oatario  Honey  at  the  f  orld's  Fair. 

WritUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  H.    D.   CUTTING. 


I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I 
opened  the  last  Amebkcan  Bee  Joubnal 
(page  201),  to  find  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  R.  McKnight.  On  turning 
to  the  Canadian  Bee  Joximal  for  Feb- 
ruary, I  find  Mr.  McEnight*s  article  en- 
tire, with  his  closing  remarks  to  Dr. 
Mason.  It  is  not  only  a  slur  on  Dr. 
Mason,  but  to  many  other  American 
honey-producers.  The  article  is  one 
mass  of  misstatements.     I  am  also  sor- 
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prised  that  the  editor  of  -the  ConcuUc^ 
Bee  Journal  should  have  printed  it  with- 
out making  several  corrections,  for  in 
the  same  number  he  prints  the  World's 
Fair  awards,  and  they  do  not  '* tally" 
with  Mr.  McKnight's  article. 

Hr.  McEnight  says  that  Ohio  received 
4  awards,  when  the  Cqncidicm  Bee  Jour- 
nal says  8  ;  Michigan  4,  when  it  was  7  ; 
Illinois  1,  when  it  .was  4  ;  Nebraska  1, 
when  it  was  4  ;  Ontario  14,  when  the 
Ambbican  Bbe  Joubnal  gives  it  credit 
for  16,  "with  50  contributors;"  while 
Michigan  had  only  9  exhibitors,  and  re- 
ceived 7  awards,  all  on  the  crop  of  1898 
—and  Michigan  is  not  boasting  about  it. 

Mr.  McKnight  says  that  Ontario  took 
over  three  times  as  many  prizes  as  any 
other  State.  How  is  this,  with  New 
York  7,  Michigan  7,  and  Ohio  8?  What 
new  **  Rule  of  Three  "  has  Mr.  McKnight 
found  to  base  his  assertions  on  ? 

Mr.  McKnight  also  says  **that  in 
color,  flavor,  and  high  specific  gt&vity, 
Ontario  honey  beats  the  world.'*  Whew  ! 
I  don't  believe  it!  I  think  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight is  **  talking  through  his  hat." 
Tests  made  at  the  Fair  and  since  show 
that  Ontario  *'  is  not  in  it "  on.  specific 
gravity.  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
bad  samples  that  showed  better  results 
than  Ontario. 

If  light  color  cuts  much  of  a  figure, 
then  Colorado  showed  the  finest  sample 
at  the  Fair ;  also  the  highest  specific 
gravity. 

"Flavor" — well,  what  is  it,  and  how 
will  we  decide  it  ?  The  apiarian  Judge 
at  the  Fair — Hon.  Eugene  Secor — is  a 
man  whose  mouth  was  not  polluted  with 
whisky  and  tobacco  (thank  God)— he  was 
very  careful  in  his  examinations,  and  he 
don't  say  in  his  report  that  Ontario  has 
any  finer  flavored  honey  **  than  all  the 
world." 

Mr.  McKnight  is  a  well  posted  man, 
and  knew  that  the  honey  from  Ontario 
was  *'  not  in  competition "  with  any 
other  honey,  no  more  than  was  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  or  any  other 
State,  in  competition.  Each  and  every 
exhibit  was  placed  on  exhibition  '*on 
its  own  merits."  If  It  was  "worthy  of 
an  award,"  it  received  it.  Ontario  had 
a  good  exhibit,  and  a  large  one — **  yes, 
a  very  large  one,"  and  it  cost  a  large 
amoont  of  money — very  much  more 
than  many  of  the  exhibits  in  this  class. 
It  was  in  change  of  a  gentleman  that  we 
were ^11  pleased  to  meet,  and  he  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignitv  to 
''labor"  for  the  cause  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Ontario  exhibit,  and  he  never,  to  ray 


knowledge,  referred  to  the  Ontario  ex- 
hibit as  any  better  than  any  other. 

We  have  many  friends  in  Ontario,  but 
we  feel  it  our  duty  not  to  let  go  un- 
noticed the  article  of  Mr.  McKnight. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 

[We  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  add 
a  long  foot-note  to  what  Bro.  Cutting 
has  said  in  the  foregoing,  for  he  has 
stated  the  case  so  plainly  and  ably,  that 
about  the  only  thing  left  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight to  do,  will  be  to  get  down  from 
his  •*  high  horse  "  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible, remove  his  hat,  and  offer  the 
apology  that  is  certainly  due  from  him. 

As  Bro.  Cutting  very  truly  says, 
UYii  ted  States  bee-keepers  have*' many 
friends  in  Ontario,"  and  we  feel  sure 
those  friends  would  not  in  the  least  up- 
hold Bro.  McKnight  in  his  boasting  and 
evident  unfairness ;  but,  •*  in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another,"  they  would  choose 
to  accord  superiority  to  their  neighbors, 
were  it  at  all  necessary  to  make  any 
comparisons. — Ed/] 


Tlie  King-M— "Tyrannns  Tyrannns." 

Written  for  tJu  American  Bee  JoumaX 

BY  WILL  A.   BBYAN, 

{TcutldermUt  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College.) 


The  king-bird — bee-martin,  bee-bird 
or  bee-eater — as  he  is  commonly  called, 
is  as  familiar  to  the  apiarist  as  is  the 
robin  or  thrasher  to  the  school-boy.  He 
has  gotten  unto  himself  a  great  name, 
and  one  which  is  likely  to  stay  with  him. 

Who  has  not  heard  its  sharp  tseap ! 
tseap  !  from  the  old  apple-tree,  and  ad- 
mired his  fine  *' figure"  flight,  as  he 
cuts  a  perfect  circle  or  ellipse  ?  or  seen 
its  rough-appearing  nest  composed  of 
small  sticks,  straws,  strings,  or  wool, 
lined  with  fine  roots  or  hairs,  and  placed 
in  a  horizontal  fork  of  a  sparsely-leaved 
branch  ?  and  held  in  his  own  hand  the 
beautiful,  creamy-white  eggs,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  lilac  and  brown  ?  No 
one,  I  dare  say  from  Cape  Cod  to  Mount 
Hood. 

He  Is  a  pert,  saucy  little  fellow — al- 
ways eager  to  attack  the  passer-by — let 
it  it  be  the  majestic  red-tail  hawk  or  the 
unassuming  chipping  sparrow.  Neither 
does  he  leave  the  object  of  his  wrath 
until  it  has   sailed  high  H^A^A^J^®- 
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treated  to  the  bashes,  surprised  and  an- 
noyed at  his  **  king-ship's  *'  wanton  au- 
dacity. 

Almost  every  one  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  bee-yard  considers  the 
king-bird  as  an  enemy  of  no  small  ac- 
count, and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  vent 
his  spleen  on  bird  or  nest  when  oppor- 
tunity affords.  It  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  think  that  the 
apiarist  gives  the  bird  but  little  thought, 
excepting  when  he  **  catches  him  eating 
his  bees." 

But  I  think  were  we  to  study  the  life 
and  habits  of  "Tyrannus  Tyrannus" 
from  his  first  appearance  in  the  soft, 
vernal  days  of  spring,  until  the  early 
September  frosts  warn  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold,  grey  winter,  that  it 
would  cause  the  arm  of  the  destroyer  t)f 
their  homes  to  at  least  quaver  in  the 
performing  of  Its  "  duty  "  (?).    . 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  Langille*s 
'•Our  Birds  in  their  Haunts  :"  **  Perched 
on  some  branch  or  part  of  the  fence 
after  the  manner  of  the  fly-catcher  in 
general,  he  waits  for  his  insect  prey, 
which  he  snaps  up  on  the  wing  with  a 
sharp  click  of  the  bill,  as  he  cuts  short 
circles  in  the  air,  sometimes  hovering 
beautifully  to  reconnoitre  or  take  his 
pick  of  a  flock  of  gnats.  Occasionally 
l^e  may  snap  up  a  bee  from  the  hive,  but 
for  this  small  trespass  his  extensive  de- 
struction of  noxious  insects  abundantly 
compensates.'*  Again,  quoting  from 
Oliver  Davies'  **  Nests  and  Eggs  :" 

**  It  destroys  thousands  of  noxious 
insects  which  more  than  compensates 
all  the  bees  it  eats." 

And  again  from  **  A  B  C  of  Bee-Cul- 
ture :" 

*'  I  think  we  had  better  use  our  rifles 
and  shot-guns  in  a  way  to  induce  them 
to  learn  that  apiaries  are  *  unhealthy  ' 
localities  for  such  boarders." 

As  the  reader  will  see,  there  is  a  sort 
of  Jar  between  the  ornithologist  and 
apiarist.  This  put  me  to  thinking  and 
observing  a  little  on  my  own  account. 

My  observations  are  that  the  bees 
which  are  taken — and  they  are  taken 
largely  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — 
are  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  gnats 
and  midgets  of  his  more  common  food, 
which  are  more  abundant  later  on. 
Then,  too,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  were  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  bird  to  live  entirely  on 
the  honey-bee,  she  would  surely  attempt 
to  build  her  nest  and  rear  her  young  in 
or  near  the  apiary.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  placed  in  the  orchard,  or,  as  I  have 
found  dozens  of  them  in  a  willow  over- 


hanging a  creek,  a  mile  or  more  distant 
from  the  nearest  bees.  This  alone  i» 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  bee- 
eating  is  not  an  established  character  of 
the  bird,  for  /oo<i,  water  and  nesting 
accommodations  are  the  things  which 
govern  the  nesting  sites  of  our  feathered 
friends. 

It  has  been  a  thing  wondered  at  a 
great  deal  by  our  apiarists,  how  the  bird 
prevents  the  bee  from  stinging.  The 
sharp  ** click"  which  is  heard  is  when 
that  is  settled.  (The  bird  manages  it 
much  as  we  do  when  we  find  a  bee  in 
our  coat  sleeve—*'  Hit  it  so  quickly  that 
it  can't  sting.")  Then  after  the  bee  is 
partly  masticated,  the  undigestible 
parts,  as  the  wings,  legs,  segments,  etc.. 
are  disgorged.  This  is  largely  partici- 
pated in  by  insectivorous  birds. 

I  hope  these  few  words  in  behalf  of 
"Tyrannus  "  will  cause  my  friends  to  at 
least  think  before  they  act. 

New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


An  Experience  in  6ee-Keeiini 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  M.   BBAUPRB. 


I  live  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Long  Point  country,"  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Ontario.  How  I 
came  to  be  a  bee-keeper  was  this :  A 
neighbor  of  mine  in  the  spring  of  1891 
wanted  to  trade  a  colony  of  bees  for  a 
ton  of  hay.  My  first  thoughts  were  not 
favorable,  for  I  had  owned  bees  twice 
before,  having  2  or  3  colonies  in  the  fall 
and  none  in  the  spring.  However,  I 
knew  I  had  not  given  them  a  fair  tri^, 
and  with  a  word  of  encouragement  from 
Mrs.  B.  (I  suppose  she  was  a  little  favor- 
able toward  the  B's — bees),  I  thought  I 
would  try  again,  and  so  the  trade  was 
made. 

About  May  20 th,  one  evening,  I 
brought  them  home.  That  summer  they 
swarmed  three  times,  and  gave  me  85 
pounds  of  comb  honey.  That  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  bee-keep- 
ing. I  then  began  to  read  and  talk  bees. 
I  lost  the  last  after-swarm  the  next  win- 
ter, although  they  lived  until  April, 
taking  a  good  flight  at  that  time,  but  I 
did  not  know  enough  to  feed  them,  so 
they  starved  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
time  they  could  have  gathered  something 
for  themselves. 

The  next  season,  by  the  help  of  a 
neighbor,  I  increased  the  three  colonies 
to  nine,  by  dividing.  I  introduced  Ital- 
ian queens   in    tludm.     Several  of   the 
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:o]oDiefl  were  weak  in  the  fall,  so  I  had 
» feed  them,  but  they  all  came  out  in 
n)od  eoDditton  last  spring  except  one.  I 
hink  this  one  lost  its  queen  in  the  fall, 
IS  It  hftd  drones  in  the  hive  all  winter, 
bod  with  plenty  of  stores  they  gradually 
tied,  so  by  spring  they  were  all  gone. 
Bat  I  bad  no  reason  to  be  discouraged, 
kodis  I  walked  among  my  bees  and 
AW  what  fine  large  ones  they  were,  and 
low  briskly  they  were  at  work,  I  really 
elt  proud. 

As  I  did  not  altogether  like  the  divid- 
Bg  plan,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  in- 
Tease  the  number  of  my  colonies,  I 
thoQgbt  I  would  try  natural  swarming. 
1  fed  them  in  the  spring,  and  kept  them 
thai  down,  and,  oh,  my,  how  they  did 
nrann !  From  8  colonies  in  the  spring 
[  had  Increased  to  82  in  the  fall,  and 
had  taken  360  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
Dostly  in  one-pound  sections. 

I  must  .tell  what  one  colony  did,  al- 
Uu>ugh  it  is  a  big  bee  (not  fish)  story. 
I:  swarmed  four  times,  and  the  first 
iwarm,  which  was  hived  on  empty 
combs,  swarmed  twice,  making  seven 
Id  all ;  and  when  I  weighed  them  last 
fall,  there  were  none  of  them  but  what 
weighed  over  60  pounds,  and  two  of 
them  TO  pounds,  in  12-inch  Langstroth 
hives ;  and  I  took  from  these  seven  150 
poQDds  of  comb  honey.  I  had  some 
swarms  that  lost  their  queens,  and  you 
tnay  be  sure  I  gave  them  some  eggs 
from  that  queen  to  rear  a  queen  from. 

I  will  not  tell  you  what  fun  I  had 
when  two  swarms  came  out  at  the  same 
time  and  united,  and  some  other  inci- 
dents, but  su£Bce  to  say  I  had  my  bees 
placed  in  chaff  in  good  season. 

Well,  on  Christmas  day  they  all  had  a 
good  flight,  and  as  I  was  cleaning  off  the 
bottom-boards  with  a  bent  wire,  where 
&  few  dead  bees  had  fallen,  one  of  them 
(not  the  dead  ones)  gave  me  a  '*  Christ- 
mas present "  very  close  to  my  eye.  I 
kept  it  for  two  or  three  days. 

I  bought  12  more  colonies,  so  I  now 
have  44  in  all,  and  expect,  if  they  win- 
ter well,  they  will  make  it  lively  for  me 
next  summer.  I  had  one  colony  (not 
the  one  that  swarmed  so  much)  that  I 
think  must  have  had  the  old-fashioned 
ague,  by  the  way  they  shook  and  shiv- 
ered. It  might  have  been  that  they 
were  not  used  to  the  climate,  as  they 
came  from  ''over  the  line."  However, 
hy  bountiful  feeding  I  saw  no  signs  of 
the  disease  at  their  Christmas  flight. 

Forestville,  Out.,  Jan.  5. 


California  to  Help  Her  Bee-Keepers. 

WrUUn  for  UisAtMrienn  Be$  Jbumol 

BY  W.   A.   PBYAL. 


BUiTe  ITott  Read  page  285  yet  ? 


The  bee-keepers  of  California  are  go- 
ing to  fare  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  than  they  have  had  reason  hereto- 
fore to  hope  for.  At  the  session  of 
the  California  State  Bee-keepers*  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Los  Angeles  in  February, 
1898,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Association,  I  was  commissloued  by 
the  convention  to  go  to  the  State  capitol 
and  have  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature granting  the  Association  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500  to  pay  for  printing 
its  reports,  and  for  printing  such  other 
matter  that  would  promote  the  industry 
in  this  State.  As  the  legislature  was 
nearing  Its  close,  or,  rather,  the  last  day 
upon  which  Bills  could  be  introduced 
was  almost  at  hand,  when  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  I  did  not  have  much 
time  to  lose  In  getting  to  Sacramento. . 
Though  I  did  not  lose  any  time  in  leav- 
ing for  the  north,  I  was  delayed  some 
time  by  a  bad  wreck  and  wash-out  on 
the  line  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  BUI  was  introduced,  but  it  had 
the  ill-luck  of  having  about  750  Bills 
ahead  of  it ;  it  was  impossible  to  get  it 
advanced  on  the  file  at  that  late  day  of 
the  session.  But  the  way  to  get  a  like, 
or  even  better,  bill  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  legislature,  had  been  laid.  I 
had  conversation  with  some  of  the  as- 
semblymen and  senators,  about  the 
importance  of  granting  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  State  some  allowance  for  the  pub- 
lication of  their  reports,  as  Is  given  the 
fruit-growers  and  other  societies.  Some 
of  these  legislators  were  my  personal 
friends,  and  they  promised  to  get  a  Bill, 
granting  a  suitable  allowance  as  asked 
for,  passed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  This  was  almost  as  satis- 
factory as  getting  the  money  at  that 
time — the  bee-men  did  not  hope  to  ac- 
complish much  last  year,  from  the  fact 
that  they  knew  that  the  time  was  too 
limited  when  they  sent  me  to  the  Cap- 
ital. 

I  favored  the  bee-keepers  asking  for  a 
large  appropriation  and  thereby  set 
themselves  up  in  as  fine  style  as  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  both  of 
which  obtain  a  magnificent  appropria- 
tion from  the  legislature  at  each  session 
thereof.  This  would  allow  having  an 
Aplcultural  Commission,  the  members  of 
which  would  probably  be  appointed  by 
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the  Governor  and  wonld  represent  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  If  snch  a 
Bill  was  passed,  it  would  have  the  elfect 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated to  the  other  societies,  unless  a 
heavy  drain  was  to  be  made  on  the 
State  funds. 

While  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  were  sure  that  the  bee- 
men  would  not  get  anything,  I  was 
re  sanguine ;  I  thought  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  helping  the  bee- 
keepers, even  before  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  so  I  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  the  State  officers, 
and  at  last  it  appears  that  my  labors 
are  to  be  crowned  with  sweet  success. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  I  sent 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agciculture,  in 
which  I  inquired  if  that  body  could  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  print  the  proceed- 
ings and  other  documents  of  the  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  I  received  a 
letter  from .  the  Secretary,  dated  Dec. 
28,  1898,  an  extract  of  which  is  here 
given  : 

We  are  always  pleased  to  have  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  industries  fully  represented 
in  our  Annual  Report.  We  have  been 
gnreatly  handicapped  by  the  present  Board 
of  Examiners  as  they  have  cut  us  down  to 
one-third  of  the  usual  space  amount. 

Under  the  law  we  are  compelled  to  print 
the  reports  of  the  41  districts,  which,  m  it- 
self, is  quite  a  volume,  and  necessitates  the 
utmost  care  to  get  the  amount  of  matter  in 
the  limit  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners. 

We  will,  however,  do  the  best  possible, 
and  at  this  time  I  think  we  can  grant  you 
80  pages ;  but  as  to  the  other  printing  I 
cannot  now  say  what  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners will  do.  You  might  send  me  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  you  will  need  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have  it 
pe^sed  upon  by  them. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
great  industry  you  represent,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  the  State  Agricultural  Socie^  is 
only  too  happy  to  aid  it  in  the  way  indica- 
ted. 

Our  endeavors  are  to  encourage  all 
branches  of  Agriculture,  and  we  recognize 
this  as  a  most  important  one. 

This  shows  that  the  State  AgrlcuHbural 
Society,  which  is  under  State  control, 
recognizes  apiculture  as  an  importwut 
branch  of  Agriculture;  this  being  so, 
there  is  now  little  doubt  but  the  bee- 
keepers will  receive  that  recognition 
which  California  should  have  long  ago 
given  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  way 
the  agricultural  societies  of  California 
have  been  run  in  the  interests  of  horse- 
racing,  and,  incidentally,  for  gambling,  it 
is  probable  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
(or  Auditors,  as  they  might  be  called) 


would  be  more  liberal  in  allowing  bills 
for  the  society.  As  ^  understand  it, 
this  State  is  divided  into  Agricultural 
Districts,  each  of  which  has  its  Agrtcal-  I 
tural  Society  and  its  officers.  These 
several  societies  receive  support  from 
the  State.  In  many  of  them,  if  not  iD 
all,  the  main  center  of  attraction  is  the 
horse-races;  seldom  is  much  done  for 
the  other  branches  of  Agriculture, 
though,  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, the  preminms  for  other  branches 
are  pretty  liberal. 

Casually  opening  the  Report  of  the 
Society  for  1888,  the  first  thing  I  meet  I 
is  the  **  Transactions  of  the  18th  District  j 
Agricultural  Association  *'  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Inyo,  Mono  and  Alpine. 
These  are  out-of-the-way  counties  of 
California ;  they  are  mountainous  and 
sparsely  inhabited,  with|bl,  they  are.  in 
many  respects,  rich  conn  ties.  Nine 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  report  of  this 
District,  three  of  which  are  ccfvered  by 
the  speed  program  and  the  animal  show, 
and  the  premiums  awarded  them.  Just 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  other  uses; 
one  page  being  virtually  blank,  though 
there  is  enough  color  of  type  on  it  to 
have  the  printer  measure  it  up  as  a  fall 
page.  This  District  has  been  more  lib-  < 
eral  to  the  bee-keeper,  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  District.  Wm.  Muth-Rasmus- 
sen,  the  well  known  apiarist  of  Indepen- 
dence, Inyo  county,  carried  off  two 
premiums,  the  only  ones  awarded.  For 
honey  he  received  $5,  and  for  an  apiari- 
an display  he  was  allowed  $10. 

The  19th  District  is  composed  of  the 
county  of  Santa  Barbara,  one  of  the 
honey  counties  of  the  state.  The  report 
of  this  District  covers  16  pages,  one- 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  horses  and 
other  live-stock ;  the  bee-business  gets 
the  immense  space  of  one  line,  for  it  is 
stated  that  J.  B.  Thurman  was  awarded 
$2  for  honey ! 

The  report  Just  noticed  contains  870 
pages,  and  in  form  and  mechanical 
make-up  and  excellence  of  paper  and 
press-work  is  identical  with  the  reports 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Aside  from  the  U.  S.  printing 
office  at  Washington,  California  is  said 
to  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
government  printing  office  in  the  world. 
Most  of  its  plant  was  put  in  to  print  the 
series  of  public  school-books  which  the 
State  provides  at  cost  prices  to  all  chil- 
dren below  the  high-school  grade. 

The  report  of  1889  is  a  book  of  1086 
pages ;  in  it  we  find  that  some  of  the 
Districts  that  were  not  represented  in 
the  bee-line  in  the  previous  report,  have 
a  better  showing,  x^he  16th  District  is 
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composed  of  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Ventara,  two  well-known  honey- 
centers.  A  Ventura  firm  of  bee-keepers 
carried  o£P  four  premiums  aggregating 
$36,  and  five  for  which  they  received  a 
diploma  each.  C.  N.  Wilson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  walks  away  with  five  premiums 
aod  $19.50;  while  the  irrepressible 
Bliss— the  Dadant  of  the  Pacific— re- 
ceived §5.00  for  the  best  comb  founda- 
tion. 

If  the  laws  of  California  were  amended 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  unnecessary 
printing  of  the  speed  programs  and 
much  of  the  other  useless  matter  con- 
cerning the  District  "  Fairs,"  and  the 
space  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  bee- 
keepers, sheep-raisers,  poultry-breeders, 
etc.,  It  would  be  space  and  money  put  to 
%  mach  better  use.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
some  enterprising  member  of  the  Califor- 
Dia  does  not  endeavor  to  so  amend  the 
statutes  of  the  State  and  thereby  be 
doing  his  commonwealth  a  benefit  which 
will  be  of  lasting  worth. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  bee-keepers  in 
:he  State,  who  have  the  interests  of 
tlieir  Industry  at  heart,  to  write  the 
Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  asking  them 
w  give  the  California  Bee-Keepers*  As- 
sociation a  liberal  amount  of  space  in 
its  Annual  Report ;  also  to  allow  the 
reports  of  the  Association  to  be  printed 
annaally  in  pamphlet  form  ;  and  allow 
such  other  printing  as  may  be  necessary 
vo  promote  the  interests  of  the  industry. 

North  Temescal,  Calif. 
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Time  amd  place  of  meettng. 

Mar.  15.  Itf.-  S.W.Wisconsin,  at  Bo8cobel,Wls. 
A.  A.  Arms,  Sec,  Hurlbut,  Wis. 

Mar.  16.— S.  B.  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kans. 

J.  C.  Baich,  Sec.,  Bronson,  Kans. 

Apr.  4  5.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 
£.  J.  Atchley,  Sec,  Beeville,  Tex. 

9*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
tiecretaries  are  requeeted  to  forward  fn|l 
particalan  of  the  time 'and  the  place  of 
each  fnture  meeting.— Thb  Editor. 


Voiitti  4in»Tlean  Bee-Xeepers'  Association 


Pais.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Vics-Prbs.— O.  L.  Hersbiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
SacsBTABY— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TaiAsuRXB— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


VatioBal  Bee-Xeepers'  Union. 


PauEDBHT—Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor .  .Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gbs'l  Mahaobb^T.  G.  Newman,  Qiloago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Tbe  California  State  Conyention. 

Jieport  sent  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  JOHN  H.    MABTIir. 


(Continued  from  page  249). 
Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Moffatt  favoring  the  audience  with 
a  song,  entitled,  ''Simple  Little  Ostrich, 
I  Know  it  All."  Mrs.  Moffatt  rendered 
other  songs  during  the  evening,  which 
aided  much  in  enlivening  th6  meeting, 
and  were  heartily  applauded. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  after  a  few  personal 
and  happy  remarks,  read  an  essay  on 
'*  The  Bee-Keeping  Industry  of  Califor- 
nia." Prof.  Cook  is  now  a  teacher  in 
the  College  at  Claremont,  and  will  take 
a  lively  Interest  In  the  welfare  and  pro- 
motion of  the  bee-keeping  industry  of 
this  State. 

Mr.  Mercer  showed  a  small  can  of 
glucose,  which  was  as  clear  as  water. 
He  stated  that  he  obtained  it  in  San 
Francisco,  where  dealers  made  no  secret 
of  using  it  for  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Mr.  Wilkins  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions and  take  measures  to  have  laws 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil. 

The  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  add 
two  more  members  to  the  Marketing 
Committee.  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Clay- 
ton were  thereupon  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Prof.  Cook  palled  for  averages  of  the 
honey  crop  for  a  series  of  years.  Several 
averages  were  given  by  Messrs.  Corey, 
Wilkins  and  Moffatt,  the  following  being 
a  sample:  1876,  good,  average,  250 
pounds  per  colony  ;  '77,  total  failure  ; 
'78,  a  good  season  ;  '79,  failure;  '80, 
good;  '81,  poor,  100  pounds  per  colony; 
'82,  good  ;  '83,  poor,  100  pounds  per 
colony ;  '84,  best,  400  pounds  per  col- 
ony ;  '85,  failure;  '86,  good;  '87,  fail- 
ure ;  '88,  failure;  '89,  good  ;  '90,  good; 
'91,  fair,  200  pounds  per  colony;  '92, 
failure;  '93,  fair,  150  pounds  per 
colony. 

It  was    ascertained    that    the  honey 
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yield  depended  npon  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. The  more  rain  the  better  the  crop. 
Late  rains  added  bright  prospects  for  a 
large  yield.  The  rains  of  most  value 
were  when  distributed  through  the 
winter. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  session  a 
social  reunion  was  held  until  a  late 
hour.  , 

Second  Day. 

The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  re- 
ports of  committees. 

The  General  Committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  Allen  Barnett,  chairman ; 
G.  A.  Millard,  W.  T.  Richardson,  pre- 
sented the  following : 

Whebeas,  Apiculture  in  California  is  so 
diflTerent  from  that  of  other  States,  and 
that  the  industry  is  assuming  such  propor- 
tions in  this  State,  and  especially  the  south- 
em  part,  be  it  therefore 

^Resolved,  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  an 
experiment  station  established  in  Southern 
California. 

ItMolvedj  That  Prof.  Cook  be  designated 
as  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
same,  and  that  if  possible  the  same  be  con- 
nected with  the  College  at  Claremont. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  for  the  foul  brood,  the  Com- 
mittee further  reported : 

Remlved^  That  the  members  of  the  State 
Bee-Keepers^  Association  cordially  approve 
the  action  of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  appointment 
of  foul  brooa  inspectors  in  said  county, 
with  unreserved  power  to  eradicate  this 
disease.  And  we  would  further  commend 
this  action  to  other  counties  in  this  State, 
in  the  passage  of  a  similar  ordinance. 

The  other  resolutions  presented  by  the 
Committee  were  one  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries to  search  for  new  races  of  bees, 
and  another  against  the  adulteration  of 
honey.    The  first  was  as  follows  : 

In  consideration  of  the  probability  or  at 
least  the  advisability  of  the  appointment 
by  our  government  of  an  agent  to  be  sent 
to  foreign  countries  in  search  of  beneficial 
insects;  therefore,  be  it 

Meaolved,  That  this  Association  would  re- 
spectfully ask  that  Frank  Benton  be  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  with  authority  to 
include  in  his  investigations  such  facts  con- 
cerning the  different  races  of  bees  as  well 
as  other  matters  of  interest  that  may  give 
promise  of  benefit  to  the  apiarian  industry 
of  this  country. 

The  last  is  as  follows : 

Whbrbas,  It  is  known  that  the  adultera- 
tion of  honey  is  detrimental  to  the  con- 
sumer and  producer ;  and,  whereas,  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  committee  that  in  order  to 


bring  the  influence  of  this  convention  to 
bear  on  this  subject ;  be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  adulteration  of  honey 
by  any  member  of  this  Association  shall  ber 
prohibited,  and  subject  the  offender  toex^ 
pulsion. 

Hesolved,  That  this  be  entered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws. 

G.  W.  Brodbeck  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  the  by-laws,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted 

Art.  7,  Sbc.  6. — Any  member  who  has 
been  gn^Uty  of  adulteration  of  honey  on 
presentation  and  investigation  of  the  same, 
shall  be  expelled  in  open  session  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Levering  said  there  was  mochl 
adulteration  of  honey  in  Los  Angeles; 
that  to  his  certain  knowledge  one  of  the 
leading  firms  dealing  in  honey  had  U8e<| 
five  carloads  of  glucose  in  adulterating 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  one  can  of  glucose- 1 
to  three  of  honey.  | 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  following  report  of  the  Marketing 
Committee  was  then  read  as  follows :       ! 

In  regard  to  marketing  our  honey,  we  ' 
recommend  that  this  Association  appoint  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange,  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  this  Association,  or  members  thereof, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Fruit  Exchange,  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  our  honey.  Said 
committee  to  report  to  the  Execativ-e  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  who  shall  have 
power  to  act. 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  honey, 
we  would  recommend  that  we  endeavor  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the 
law  now  in  force  in  regard  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  olive  oil. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  ^e 
bee-keeoers  of  California  become  members 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers^  Union,  thus 
assisting  to  promote  means  to  prosecute 
violators  of  the  law  which  we  have  recom- 
mended. 

We  further  recommend  producers,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  pack  their  honey  for  market 
in  shape  to  reach  the  consumer  in  the  origi- 
nalpackage. 

We  recommend  that  the  tare  on  honey  be 
limited  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  case, 
and  that  said  weight  be  plainly  marked  on 
each  case. 

John  G.  Corby,  Robert  Dunn,  ) 
L.  T.  Row  LET.     C.  H.  Clayton,  >  Com. 
R.  Wilkin,  J 

The  report  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  passed 
directing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fruit  Exchange  in  view  oi 
having  a  representation  to  said  orfcftni- 
zation.  The  following  committee  waf 
appointed  :  W.  A.  Pryal,  J.  H.  MartlOi 
and  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 
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The  Committee  oq  Transportation 
then  made  a  short  report,  having  inter- 
viewed the  freight  agents  of  the  respec- 
ti?e  railroads.  They  could  only  recom- 
mend farther  efforts  along  this  line.  The 
committee's  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Woodbury  read  a  valuable 
essay  upon  "The  Fruit  Nemesis,  or 
What  Shall  We  Do  to  Be  Saved?"  A 
special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
W.  for  his  interesting  essay. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  in  the  essay, 
Messrs.  Cook,  Corey  and  others  favored 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Woodbury  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  select  points  from 
his  essay  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
honey-bee  in  the  fertilization  of  fruit- 
blossoms,  and  that  this  be  arranged  and 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
distribution.  A  motion  to  that  effect 
was  adopted.  The  Executive  Committee 
iras  autlkorized  to  use  their  Judgment  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
published. 

Prof.  Cook  presented  the  claims  of  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Union  upon  members  of 
the  association,  and  a  few  enrolled  their 
names. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Kichardson  then  read  a 
short  essay  on  •*  How  Can  Bee-Keepers 
B«t  Advance  their  Interests  ?" 

Prof.  Woodworth  then  produced  a 
hive  of  his  own  devising,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  in  being  more  divisi- 
ble than  any  hive  heretofore  invented. 
The  brood-chamber  and  the  surplus 
chambers  were  to  be  supplied  with  one- 
ponnd  sections.  The  hive  was  consid- 
ered by  the  practical  bee-keepers  pres- 
ent as  purely  theoretical,  and  as  imprac- 
ticable for  actual  use. 

Aftebnoon  Session. 

President  Mclntyre  introduced  the 
snbject  of  the  Mid-winter  Fair,  and 
tboQght  that  members  should  ship  honey 
u>  it  for  exhibition  purposes. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  rela- 
tion to  a  special  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  Sao  Francisco  durfng  the  Mid- 
winter Fair,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  hereafter  designated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  , 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 
« 

Whereas,  We  learn  that  the  adulteration 
of  exdiMSted  honey— happily  comb  honey  is 
so  exquisitely  ancl  delicately  fashioned  that 
it  cumot  be  adulterated — with  commercial 
Siooose  is  extensively  practiced  in  the  city 
of  Ban  Francisco  by  the  wholesale  dealers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and, 

Wbsrbas,  It  is  well  knewn  that  our  Cali- 
iornia  extracted  honey,  as  also  the  honey 
of  the  Coast,  is  similarly  treated  by  whole- 


sale dealers  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Coast ;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  honey  is  sold  as  *'  honey, ^' 
or  more  generally,  as  ''pure  honey ;"  and, 

Whereas,  Such  adulteration  is  a  serious 
injury  to  the  market  of  the  genuine  article, 
first,  by  crowding  the  market  with  an  in- 
ferior article,  and  second,  by  causing  a 
general  distaste  for  honey  because  of  this 
inferiority  -^theref ore, 

Resolved^  That  we  continue  a  committee 
on  adulteration  of  honey,  who  shall  make 
all  possible  effort  to  secure  laws  both  State 
ana  National,  which  shall  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  punishable  by  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment to  sell  such  adulterated  honey, 
except  under  a  label  that  shall  state  just 
what  the  article  is. 

Resolved^  That  the  chemical  department 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  be  re- 
quested to  aid  us  in  this  matter  by  perform- 
ing an  analysis  of  suspected  honeys,  and  by 
suggestions  and  advice. 

lUsolved,  That  the  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  secure  the  publication  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States. 

Jiemlved^  That  every  effort  be  made  to 
have  the  Paddock  Pure  Food  law  reintro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  passed  to  a  speedy 
passage. 

Prof.  Woodworth  said  that  the  State 
Chemist,  Prof.  Rising,  was  anxious  to 
take  up  any  mixtures  of  glucose  and 
honey  and  give  an  analysis. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  with 
the  election  of  of&cers,  which  resulted 
as  follows : 

President — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Clare- 
mont. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Martin,  of  Bloom- 
ington. 

Treasurer— J.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  Fill- 
more. 

Vice-Presidents — G.  P.  Woodbury,  of 
Los  Angeles  county;  W.  T.  Richardson, 
of  Ventura  county ;  R.  B.  Herron,  of 
San  Bernardino  county ;  R.  Powell,  of 
Riverside  county;  W.  A.  Pryal,  of  Ala- 
meda county. 

Executive  Committee— R.  Wilkins,  of 
Ventura  county ;  G.  W.  Brodbeck,  of 
liOs  Angeles  county. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  compen- 
sate the  Secretary  for  his  services,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

B.  F.  Brooks,  a  buyer  of  honey,  then 
addressed  the  Association,  giving  his 
methods  of  buying  and  marketing  honey. 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Santa  Barbara,  ex- 
hibited his  bee-hive  and  fixtures,  and 
also  had  some  of  the  famous  bean  honey 
upon  exhibition. 

B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  hive  manufacturers, 
had  supplies  upon  exhibition. 

Honey-cans  were  also  on  exhibition 
from  Tay  <&  Co.,  offering  cases  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  70  cents  each.    They 
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also  manufacture  cans  containing  from 
one  to  ten  pounds. 

Wickson  A  (Do.  exhibited  the  Cowan 
extractor  and  samples  of  Root^s  supplies. 

John  Schuyler  &  Son  also  exhibited  T 
tins,  etc. 

Charts  illustrating  the  bee  and  its  most 
important  parts  were  placed  before  the 
Association,  and  were  much  admired  and 
studied. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brodbeck,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  o1!icers  of 
the  Association  for  their  efScient  ser- 
vices. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Los  Angeles,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

J.  F.  McIntyre,  Pres. 

John  H.  Mabtix,  Sec. 

HiiinimnmHiHUHUnim 


|9~  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  buainess 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


The  Poppy — Bees  as  Fertilizers. 

Are  poppies  honey-producers  ?  For  a 
certain  purpone,  and  as  an  experiment,  we 
had  two  colonies  of  bees  sent  to  us  last 
spring.  About  the  first  thing  the  bees 
would  alight  on  in  the  morning  was  the 
poppy  bed.  It  seemed  that  the  poppy  was 
very  attractive  to  them  while  the  aew  was 
on  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  shower. 
Whether  they  were  gathering  honey,  pol- 
len, or  merely  sipping  the  water,  or 
whether  they  had  imbibed  the  opium  habit, 
is  a  question. 

The  poppy  is  so  easily  raised,  that  if  val- 
uable for  bee-food,  we  would  be  glad  to 
know  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  would  like 
to  know  what  became  of  the  two  colonies 
of  bees.  Well,  they  lived,  and  each  one 
cast  a  swarm.  One  of  them  filled  and 
capped  50  one-pound  sections,  and  the 
other  one-half  that  amount.  One  of  the 
new  colonies  filled  six  or  seven  sections, 
and  capped  them,  and  then  they  all  stop- 
ped storing  honey,  although  they  were 
still  lively,  but  the  flowers  had  become  too 
drv.  The  four  colonies  were  put  into  the 
cellar  on  Nov.  Uth.  The  rest  we  can  tell 
better  next  spring. 


The  winters  are  so  long  here  that  nq 
will  ever  be  likely  to  make  a  fortune  ii| 
bee-business.  The  purpose  for  which 
got  the  bees  w^as  to  fertilize  pamp] 
squashes,  etc.  Bumble-bees  will  eflfeci 
same  purpose,  but  they  were  not  pi 
enough  here  to  depend  upon  them, 
there  was  not  a  honey-bee  m  this  vicij 
previous  to  last  spring. 

Bathgate,  N.  Dak.  F.  A.  WnLLsO 

[Last   year   we  had  a  short  illostrl 

article  on  the  poppy,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Pi^ 

of  California,  who  said  that  it  yielded 

leh  almost  wholly,  and  that  as  a   hoi 

plant  it  would  likely  never  prove  valuk 

— Ed.J 

■    ■^fc    ■ 

Two  Doctors  and  Two  States. 

On  page  84  is  an  article  from  Dr.  E.  Gi 
lup,  smging  the  praises  of  California  as  11 
*' greatest  State  in  the  United  Statei 
Now  this  may  all  be  true— we  make  no  d 
jections  to  the  enthusiasm,  only  this:  ! 
all  applies  to  one  other  State  of  the  Unioi 
with  these  modifications,  viz. :  Oar  Florid 
Japanese  plums  are  now  ripe— ripen  froi 
December  to  May.  Oranges  and  lemo^ 
ripen  and  hang  on  trees  aU  winter.  Ot 
firewood  costs  us,  delivered,  $1.50  per  cor 
—only  the  cost  of  labor.  Our  rainy  seasa 
is  June,  July  and  August.  Our  winters  ai 
dry  and  warm.  Good  artesian  wella  flo^i 
ing  30  gallons  of  pure  water  out  of  a  V\ 
inch  pipe,  costs  from  $40  to  $75  each.  S\ 
irrigation  is  needed  here  in  Florida.  N 
week's  travel,  either,  to  reach  Florida— oni] 
48  hours  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  Yen 
see,  Bro.  Gallup,  we  are  both  from  lowa- 
you  from  Mitchell  and  I  from  Black  Hawl 
counties ;  you  are  ahead  on  the  honey  har 
vest— we  take  off  our  hat  to  you  on  honey 
and  ask  you  to  take  off  yours  on  climate. ' 
Jesse  Oken,  M.  D. 

Daytona,  Fla.,  Jan.  22. 


Prevention  of  After-Swarms. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Frank  Cover 
dale's  article  on  pag^  112.  A  few  words  oi 
his  in  the  Bee  Journal  a  year  or  so  ago 
in  regard  to  using  a  bee-escape  to  prevent 
after  swarms,  was  of  great  benefit  to  m^ 
last  summer.  It  worked  like  a  charm 
Being  young  in  the  business,  I  had  nevei 
seen  a  bee-escape,  but  with  a  few  wire 
cones  I  soon  manufactured  several  thai 
answered  every  purpose,  without  boring 
holes  in  tlie  hives. 

While  waiting  on  adustomerin  my  store, 
one  of  my  colonies  swarnied.     An  Allev 

?[ueen-trap  kept  them  from  leaving,  but  be- 
ore  I  could  spare  the  time  to  attend  t€ 
them,  they  had  returned  to  the  hive,  leav- 
ing the  queen  and  a  few  bees  in  the  trap. 
Old  bee-keepers  would  have  known  what  to 
do,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  young  in 
the  business,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  non- 
plussed. How  was  I  to  get  that  swarm  to 
come  out  and  joih  the  queen  and  her  few 
companions  in  another  hive  ? 
Frank  Coverdale's  idea  flawed  through 
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unind  at  once,  and  I  proceeded  to  carry 
■t  thos:  Taking  the  trap  with  the 
■n  and  its  few  bees — about  a  pint— I 
■ll  the  top  of  the  empty  hive  standing 
tte  parent  colony,  and  shook  the  bees 
^\t,  and  placed  the  trap  at  the  entrance 
prevent  escape  of  the  queen.  I  now  put 
'bee-escape  on  the  old  colony,  and  in  48 
In  I  bad  a  fine  swarm  hard  at  work,  and 
ngb  late  coming  out,  it  stored  50  nice 
ie-ponnd  sections  of  honey.  That  one 
He  bit  of  information  from  the  American 
fi  JorsNAL  paid  the  cost  of  its  subscrip- 
»n  several  times  over. 

Other  bee-keepers  probably  have  other 
lys  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but  I  don't 
B  bow  any  could  be  easier  or  more  sim- 
I  I  leave  the*escape  on  about  six  days, 
id  then  move  the  old  colony  to  a  new 
ind,  and  never  have  after-swarms. 
Brookewood,  Va.  F.  T.  Brooke. 


lild  IXniiteT— Feeding*  Dried  Fniit. 

The  winter  has   been  very  mild  so  far. 

^e  have    had    onlv  two  skiffs  of  snow 

»far,  bntwe  may  nave  some  more  yet. 

^  bees  have  done  very  well  so  far.    I  had 

»feed  abont  half  of  them  last  fall,  and 

tey  are  all  alive  yet.    The  first  pollen  is 

jming  in  to-day. 

The  log-bive  men  has  lost  a  large  num- 

BT  of  colonies  around  the  mountains.    One 

tan  is  feeding    cooked   dried   fruit  with 

ODey  over  it.      I  don't  know  how  his  bees 

in  come  out.      I  will  say  more  abont  it 

Iter  on.    I  would  like  to  know  how  Dr. 

Ciller  thinks   they  will  winter   on  dried 

KJlee. 

iwoold  be  glad  to  see  a  good  honey  crop 

ere  next  summer,  as  we  have  had  almost 

/ailare  the  last  two  vears. 

Cosby,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1.        R.  A.  Shultz. 


'ranfferringr— Liigrht  Colonies— SkunkB 
I  see  on  page  13,  that  Mrs.  Jennie  Atch- 
7<  ifl  transferring  bees,  is  troubled  by 
)bbers.  Now  1  have  a  sure  cure  for  rob- 
erbees-one  that  has  never  failed  with 
».  When  bees  undertake  to  rob,  they 
iDseek  an  entrance  everywhere  but  at 
le  regular  entrance.  When  robbers  at- 
Kk  a  hive,  take  the  paint  brush  and  paint 
il  around  the  cover,  and  any  other  crack 
f  place  they  may  get  in.  Just  under  the 
>ver  is  the  place  mine  first  try  to  effect  an 
itrance.  In  real  bad  cases  I  close  the 
^tand  paint  it.  If  they  continue  to 
itber  after  the  paint  dries,  I  paint  the 
uIa again.  Just  simplv  paint  the  crack 
r  entrance,  not  the  whole  box. 
I  thought  some  time  that  I  would  report 
^  above,  but  felt  that  perhaps  almost  all 

*  bee-keepers  knew  it. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Doolittle,  that  often  our 
^t  colonies  in  the  fall  are  the  best  ones 

*  i»<xt  -season,  provided  we  winter  them 
the  cellar.    I  have  noticed  this  paiticu- 

riy  where  there  was  a  young  queen  in  the 
*iony.  1  consider  if  I  have  a  moderatel v 
?ht  colony— as  much  as  three  Ijangstroth 


frames  of  honey,  a  young  queen  and  a  dry 
cellar — I  have  a  good  colony  for  next  sea- 
son's work. 

Mrs.  Atchlev  wants  the  best  and  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  skunks.  Polecats  have 
always  bothered  me  more  thnn  -ikunks,  and 
not  only  the  bees,  but  the  pi»uiiry.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  know  that  they  troubled  the  bees. 
But  a  good  shepherd  dog  will  rid  the  place 
of  both  kinds  of  varmints.  If  the  shepherd 
dog  kills  the  first  one  he  comes  in  contact 
with,  he  is  all  right,  for  he  will  never  leave 
one  until  he  kills  it,  or  sees  it  done. 

Glendon,  Iowa.  O.  P.  Miller. 


Bees  Too  Old  for  Wintering:  Well. 

Bees  did  well  here  last  season  until  July 
15th,  and  then  the  drouth  set  in  and  every- 
thing stopped.  I  got  from  20  colonies  600 
poimds  of  fine  comb  honey,  while  others 
got  no  surplus.  I  think  that  the  bees  are 
not  going  to  winter  well  here,  from  the 
fact  that  they  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  nearly  all  old  bees.  I  winter  my  bees 
on  the  summer  stands,  and  have  been  rea- 
sonably successful ;  and  I  owe  my  success 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Cason,  Ind.,  Feb.  1.  Wm.  G.  Cory. 


Home  Honey  Market— Tazingr  Bees. 

Bees  did  very  well  here  the  past  year, 
but  they  are  getting  to  be  quite  scarce  in 
this  locality.  I  found  a  ready  sale  for  all 
of  my  honey  at  10  cents  for  extracted, 
and  l5  cents  for  comb  honey,  in  my  home 
trade,  which  I  think  is  better  than  putting 
it  ou  the  market,  as  the  home  trade  is  cash 
with  no  commission,  freight  or  risks  of 
breakage,  etc.,  to  stand. 

My  bees  are  wintering  nicely  so  far.  I 
winter  them  in  the  cellar.  I  put  them  down 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  leave 
them  in  winter  quarters  until  the  first 
warm,  sunshiny  day  in  April,  and  I  have 
never  lost  a  colony  yet  in  wintering  -that 
had  plenty  of  honey.  I  also  believe  that 
they  can  be  wintered  with  a  third  less 
honey  in  the  cellar  than  it  would  take  ou 
the  summer  stands. 

Until  recently  I  had  been  keeping  bees  in 
northern  Illinois,  where  I  always  read  and 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  bees  were  not 
taxable  property ;  but  imagine  my  surprise 
when  the  Hawkeye  assessor  called  on  me 
and  put  down  my  bees  for  $1.00  per  colony. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  move 
that  we  Iowa  bee-keepers  can  make  to  stop 
this  taxing  bees.  For  a  collection  of  in- 
sects whicn  belong  to  anybody  that  can 
catch  them,  and  are  liable  to  leave  their 
owner  in  swarming  time.  I  for  one  don't 
see  how  they  can  be  taxed  any  more  than  a 
fiock  of  pigeons,  for  instance. 

R.  C.  Hatcu. 

Central  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  24. 


Have  You  Head  the  wonderful   Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  285  ? 
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Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  ^Dotations. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Feb.  17.— We  are  eDOOur- 
agred  by  last  week's  business,  disposing  of 
considerable  \ight  honey  In  a  small  way  at 
low  prices— 13^140.  It  is  Imppsslbie  to  ob- 
tain nigher  prices  at  present.  We  quote:  No. 
1, 13(dl4c;  extracted,  5^6  ^c.  Beeswax.  21 
^33o.  We  have  Inquiries  for  beeswax,  with 
none  to  offer.  J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.— The  honey  market 
is  in  a  8low  and  unsatisfactory  coi.dltion. 
Very  little  demand  for  any  and  large  stocks 
of  both  comb  and  extracted.  Quotations 
would  be  only  nominal.  U.  K.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III..  Jan.  25.— While  the  volume 
of  trade  In  honey  Is  not  larare  there  is  an  Im- 
proved tone  thereto  We  obtain  15c.  for  the 
best  grrades  of  white  comb  and  our  stock  of 
this  is  not  large.  Grades  not  quite  so  good 
are  selling  at  14c.,  with  buclcwheat  and  other 
dark  honeys  bringing  11^1 2c.  The  weather 
has  been  too  severe  recently  to  permit  of 
shipments  being  made.  Extracted  noney  we 
quote  at  5®7c.  per  pound  according  to  quality 
and  style  of  package.    Beeswax,  22c 

R.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  Jan.  24,— There  Is  no 
change  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
with  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  is  selling  on 
arrival  at  26(d27c.  H.  B.  &  8. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Jan.  18.— The  ruling  price 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  seems  to  Be  13c. 
Other  grades  of  comb  will  bring  from  10(^12c. 
Extracted  Is  selling  at  6c.  Hard  times  cause 
restricted  demand.  ti.  T.  F.  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  Feb.  19.— Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  exceedingly  slow  for  ex- 
tracted honev.  We  quote  4(^c.  on  arrival. 
Demand  Is  lair  for  choice  comb  honey  at  12^ 
16c.  In  the  Jobbing  way. 

Beeswax  Is  in  good  demand,  at  22®25c.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  0.  F.  M.  &  8. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Dec.  21.— The  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honev  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We  quote  :  No.  1 
white  1-lb.  oomb,  14@15c.;  No.  2  white,  13® 
14c.;  No.  1  amber.  13^13^0.;  No.  2  amber 
10®12c.  Extracted,  white,  6®7c. ;  amber,  5® 
5V4c.  .  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  thla  Journal. 


€IIU<saco«  Ills* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BnRNBTT  A  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
F.  I.  Saob  a  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 

HiLDBBTH  BBOS.  &  SSOBLKBN, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros,,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  CItjr,  iUo* 

Hamblin  ft  Bbahss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clbmoms-Mabon  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albanjr^N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wbioht,  326  A  328  Broadwaj. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

CInelnnaU,  Ohio. 

C  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  cor.  Freeman  A  Central  avs. 


Bee-Keepers,  Jast  Uste 

To  this  unasked-for  testimonial : 

Mrs.  Atchlet:— I  bought  3  Pounds  of  B< 
and  3  Queens  from  you  last  year.  One  Pou 
of  Bees  now  has  to  represent  It  4  large  co 
nles.  and  168  pounds  of  Comb  Honey, 
bought  Bees  elsewhere  and  they  are  nothiI 
com  pared  with  yours.       Frafk  Anorewsi 

B9panola,  New  Mexico,  Aug.  16,  1893. 

Who  says  the  5-Banded  Bees  are  no  goo 
I  hare  one  straight  Merchandise  Express  n 
on  Bees,  lowest  in  the  U.  S.  B^es  by  Pom 
81.00.  I  ntented  i^neens,  81.00.  Ffnel 
and  FnlK'olonles.  All  kinds  of  snppir 
Dovetailed  Hives,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogut 
JBNNIB  AT€H1«BY. 

7Atf  BEBVILLB,  Bee  Co.,  T 


pU 

gual 


niustrated  Catalogue  free  npon  appUtiliM. 
Sf entton  Uie  American  3ee  JawnaL 

CHEAP  LANDS! 

In  Southwest  Missouri.  Farm  Lands  never 
so  low;  orreat  opportunity  for  the  Homeseek* 
er  and  Investor;  no  Ihnda  to  rent.  Send  stamp 
for  farm  list  and  Information  oonoemlng  the 
best  corn,  hog  and  fruit  country. 

Address  HILL  A  HILTON. 

7A13t  Appleton  City,  Missouri. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Tested.il  50;  three  for  94.00.  Extra  Select 
Breeders,  12.00;  Sforto.OO.  Untested,  $1.00; 
3  for  $^.50;  6  for  15.00 ;  12  for  $8.00. 

Queens  ready  April  Ist.    Safe  arrival  kuk- 
anteed.  by  mall.    Orders  booked  now,  ana  pay 
when  you  want  Queens.    Address, 
€•  P.  BBCKBY, 
MANITOCT  BEACH,  Lenawee  Co.,  MICH. 

7A26t       MrniitkmtheAmmrlamBeeJomrnaL 
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FUBIilSHED  ymSKLY  BY 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

A.t  One  Dollar  a  Year, 
66  Flftli  Avenn*,  CHZCAOO,  ILImB, 


Entered  at  the  Poit-Offlee  at  CUctre  as  Seeend-Clan  latter. 

Postftsre  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

Is  50  cents  extra.    To  all  others,  91.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 


|9~  Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  360  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 


A»TERTMli^»  RATES. 

15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacb  insertion. 

lo  AdTerti(i«meBt  laserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  averatfe  about  eight  words. 
Onk  Inch  will  contain  fourteen  lines. 

Special  Sotlces  25  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5%;  8  times, 

10  % ;   13  times,  15  % ;   26  times,  25  56 ;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10% :  8  times, 

15  J&;    13  times,  2  056;    20  times,  30%;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15  % ;  8  times, 

20  % ;    13  times,  25  %  ;   26  times,  35  %  ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  largrer  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  appllcutlon. 


Adveritsements  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Please  Send  T7s  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  yon,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  OOBBSiSPOHDENTS. 

Tlk&  See  nJavLmal  is  sent  to  subscribers 
until  an  order  Is  received  by  the  pnbltohers  for 
Its  dlsoontlnuanoe,  and  all  arrearages  are  pauL 

A  Sajnp7e  Copy  of  the  Bee  JoURirAii  wlD 
be  sent  FRBB  upon  application. 

How  to  Send  3£oiiey.—Bemltb/ Express, 
Post-Office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  Key 
York  or  Ohioasp.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had, 
Beglster  yourtetter,  afflxtus  Stamps  both  for 
Dostase  and  registry,  and  tale  a  receipt  f  or  tt. 
fionSy  sSt  thus,  IS  AT  OUR  RISK;  otherwise 
It  is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Bank*- 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,  to  get  them  cashed. 

Never  Send  Silver  in  letters.  It  will 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

Af aire  all  3£oney  Orders  J^yahle  at 
Chicago, Ul.— not  at  any  sub-station  ox  Chicaga 

Pcstao^  Stampsof  any  denomination  may 
be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  obtained,  stamps  for 
any  amount  may  he  sent. 

Subaorlt^tion  Credits.— The  receipt  for 

money  sent  us  will  be  »lv«5i>lJ"*®.'^**^S??'i^ 
of  every  paper.  The  subscrtptton  Is  paid  to  the 
END  OFTHIb  MONTH  indicated. 

,yo  not  WWte  anything  for  publloation  on 
the  same  sheet  of  Paperwl^busfajeaa  majtwfc 
unless  tt  can  be  torn  apart  without  interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Hmerson  mn^eTm^  made  eepeciaUy  fbr 

the  AMKUCAW  BEE  JOUBNAL,  9X9  OOnmteot 

for  preserving  each  weekly  Number,  aa  fMt  as 
reoelTCd.  They  will  be  sent,  postiijMd;  lor  50  eta. 
each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mall  to  Oaoada. 

l^omt  Wumbers.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Bee  Jouhnal  to  every  subscriber,  hot  ahoold 
any  be  lost  in  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  il 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  State  the  Post-OfBce  to  which 
your  paper  is  addressed,  when  writing  to  na. 


Save  Money  by  Using  tiie  Following 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jawmal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  llAli'I' 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  ia  giveo 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper: 

Priceofboth.    CR«^ 

The  American  Bee  Journal II  00  — 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture....  2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' Review 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

The  Apiculturtsv 175 165 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper    . .  1  50  —  1  35 

American  Bee- Keeper 150 —  14© 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 1  50 —  1  3o 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25 —  5  2j 

OUier  Periodicals. 
The  Lever— Temp,  wkly  ....  2  00 ... .  1  TO 

Ladles' Home  Journal 2  00....  180 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 2  00 —  175 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  25 ... .  2  20 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  170 
Youth's  Companion— new...  2  75 —  2  40 
New  York  Weekly  Press  ....  2  00. . .  1  60 
Illustrated  Home  Journal. .  1  60 —  1  40 

Prairie  Farmer 2  00....  180 

Chicago  Weekly  InteivOcean  2  00  ...  1  80 


i^G&SsrSE^^^ 
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Fowl  JBrood.— On  page  310  will  be 
foond  an  interesting  report  on  the  subject 
of  foul  brood,  by  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Apiary.  Bro.  Root, 
in  speaking:  of  Bro.  Taylor's  report,  said 
tliis  in  Oleatunga  for  Feb.  15th : 

After  having  read  it  over  carefully,  we 
00  not  hesitate  to  endorse  every  line  of  it. 
It  is  surprising  how  closely  it  agrees  with 
th«  RUtements  we  made  last  year,  respect- 
ing this  disease,  and  yet  Mr.  Taylor's  con- 
clusions were  reached  over  a  different 
nrate.  We  feel  now  more  than  ever,  as 
touching  this  disease,  that  what  we  know 

The  *' statements "  referred  to  by  Bro. 
Root,  as  having  been  made  by  him  last 
year,  will  be  foond  on  page  374  of  the  Bee 
JouRSAL  for  Sept.  21,  1893. 


•^athwefit  Texas.— On  page  300, 
Mrs.  Atchley  pays  her  compliments  to  a 
<^rtain  writer  who  has  given  unfavorable 
reports  about  Southwest  Texas,  and  es- 
pecially Presidio  county.  Upon  referring 
to  the  map  of  Texas  it  will  be  seen  that 
Presidio  is  one  of  the  extreme  western 
counties  of  the  State,  and  over  450  miles 
west  of  Beeville  and  the  county  in  which 
to.  Atchley  lives.  Beeville  is  almost  in 
the  Boutheastem  part  of  the  State,  and 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  its  climate 


and  general  productiveness  of  soil  is  quite 
different  from  the  barren,  deserted  county 
of  Presidio. 

We  give  the  foregoing  explanation  in 
justice  to  Mrs.  Atchley  and  the  T.  J. 
Skaggs  R.  E.  Co.,  both  of  whom  are  en- 
deavoring to  find  good  homes  for  those  who 
are  seeking  them.  We  understand  that  the 
firm  mentioned  is  composed  of  honest,  up- 
right men,  who  wish  to  help  their  fellow- 
men  in  a  praiseworthy  and  straight-forward 
way.  Their  advertisement  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  number  of  the  Bee 
Journal. 

While,  on  this  subject,  let  us  say  that  we 
think  that  no  one  should  rush  off  to  a 
strange  part  of  the  country,  intending  to 
locate  permanently,  without  first  having 
thoroughly  and  personally  investigated  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  new 
place.  We  believe  in  people  trying  to  bet- 
ter themselves  if  possible,  but  we  also  feel 
that  every  right-minded  person  will  agree 
with  us  in  urging  deliberation  upon  those 
who  expect  to  make  a  permanent  move. 


Ontario  Honey  at  tlie  Fair.— Bro. 
R.  McKnight,  whom  we  felt  it  a  duty  to 
"take  to  task  "  a  little  on  page  201,  sends 
the  following  explanation  of  his  position  in 
the  matter,  which  we  think  in  fairness  to 
him  should  appear  in  the  Bee  Journal  : 

Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Feb.  22,  1894. 

Friend  York:  —In  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.  (which  has  just  come  into  my  hands), 
1  find  you  gently  take  me  to  task,  because 
of  what  I  wrote  in  the  OartadUm  Bee  Jmtmal 
for  February  about  the  prizes  taken  by  the 
Canadian  exhibitors  of  honey  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

In  your  comment  you  sajr:  "With  the 
slight  exception  that  Ontario  honey  did  7iot 
compete  with  United  States  hon^  *AfW»" 
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etc.  Again,  *'It  pays  to  be  posted  before 
speaking  quite  so  dogmatically  and  boast- 
ingly." 

Here  you  assert  (dogmatically,  too)  that 
Ontario  honey  did  not  compete  with 
United  States  honey.  My  reply  is  it  cer- 
tainly did.  It  surely  was  brought  into  com- 
petition as  to  its  quality,  or  no  prizes 
would  have  been  awarded  to  it  or  any  other 
honey.  Quality  in  honey,  like  beauty  in 
the  world  of  Nature,  is  a  thing  of  compari- 
son. If  there  were  no  standard  for  either, 
there  could  be  no  degree  of  excellence  in 
either.  I  did  not  assert,  and  I  do  not  now 
say,  that  the  Ontario  exhibit  came  into 
competition  with  the  Illinois  or  any  other 
exhibit,  or  that  the  individual  contribu- 
tions in  any  of  these  came  into  competi- 
tion with  one  another,  in  the  popular  sense ; 
but  I  do  say  that  every  collection  and 
every  individual  exhibit  in  these  collective 
exhibits  was  judged,  and  awards  granted 
or  withheld,  just  as  they  came  up,  or  failed 
to  come  up,  to  an  ideal  or  real  standard  of 
quality  previously  fixed  by  the  Judge ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  was  the  fair- 
est test  that  could  have  been  adopted. 

Now  this  standard  was  the  touch-stone 
to  which  both  Canadian  and  United  States 
honey  was  brought,  and  by  this  standard 
they  were  judged;  and  being  judged  by 
this  standard,  they  certainly  came  into 
competition.  Whichever  came  nearest  to 
this  standard,  in  their  greatest  relative 
quantities,  or  in  the  greatest  number  of 
tneir  individual  contributions,  might  fairly 
be  pronounced  the  best.  If  dktario  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list  (as  it  did)  in  this 
test,  then  its  comparative  merits  were  the 
^eater,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  rank- 
ing highest  in  the  competition  for  prizes, 
and  it  is  neither  dogmatism  nor  bombastic 
to  say  so.  Is  it  correct,  then,  to  say  (as 
you  say)  that  Ontario  honey  did  not  come 
into  comi>etition  with  United  States  honey? 
I  agree  with  you  "  that  it  pays  to  be  posteil 
before  spealung  dogmatically  or  boast- 
ingly."  I  have  never  made  a  practice  of 
writing  at  random,  or  indulging  in  glorifi- 
cation without  cause. 

Yours  respectfully. 

R.  McKnight. 

It  seems  in  the  foregoing  that  Bro.  Mc- 
Knight has  drawn  quite  a  fine  distinction 
in  the  matter  of  honey  competition  or 
comparison.  Of  course,  we  intended  to 
claim  (and  do  yet)  that,  as  it  was  generally 
understood,  Ontario  honey  did  not  com- 
pete with  United  States  honey  at  all, 
though  it  may  have  had  to  measure  up  to  a 
certain  ''  standard  "  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  apiarian  judge  by  which  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  all  the  honey  exhibited.  If  we 
are  wrong  in  our  ideas  about  this,  we  are 
certainly  willing  to  be  set  right  by  Hon. 
Eugene  Secor,  who  recommended  the 
awards  on  honey  at  the  World's  Fair,  if  he 
can  say  anything  on  the  subject  without 
being  drawn  into  any  controversy  against 


his  wishes.  Perhaps,  however,  sometfaicg 
on  the  subject  would  help  to  straighten  as 
all  out,  and  thus  avoid  any  unnecessary 
discussion. 


Experiment  Stations,  Etc.— Prof. 
Cook,  in  referring  to  the  annual  support 
State  experiment  stations  receive  from  the 
general  government,  says : 

Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  is  mistaken  In  the  asser- 
tion that  the  experiment  stations  get  an  in- 
crease from  the  government  each  year.  The 
amount  is  $15,000  each  year,  and  only  that 
The  increasing  appropriation  was  for  Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

About  the  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  this 
year  in  California,  Prof.  Cook  wrote  this 
on  Feb.  19th : 

California  has  now  had  11  inches  of  rain. 
They  say  that  15  inches  insures  a  good  crop 
of  honey. 


Importance  or  Bee-Keeping:.— 

At  the  late  California  conventicm  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Blackford,  in  an  essay  on  bee- 
keeping, among  other  facts  said  that  the 
annual  value  of  honey  in  the  United  States 
is  close  upon  $100,000,000 ;  and  the  number 
of  colonies  of  bees  kept  by  apiarists  equaled 
about  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  place  the 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  at  9,000,000. 
which,  at  an  average  value  of  only  $3.00  a 
colony  would  represent  an  investment  of 
$27,000,000  in  bees  alone.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  these  figures  are  anywhere  near  the 
truth,  bee-culture  is  deserving  of  a  great 
deal  more  recognition  than  It  is  now  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  National  and 
State  governments. 


To  Oetect  Olucose  AdulteratioB 

— On  page  136,  in  commenting  on  Bro. 
Root^s  remarks  on  detecting  adulterated 
honey  by  the  taste,  we  said  that  if  he  would 
only  furnish  an  *'  easy  formula'^  he  would 
" see  how  quickly  we'll  print  it;"  and  also 
that  "for  once  wanted  him  (Bro.  Root)  to 
come  out  ahead. '^  Well,  in  reply  to  our 
editorial,  here  is  what  we  find  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15th : 

Bro.  York,  replying  to  our  editorial  on 
page  63,  wherein  we  criticised  Veteran  for 
not  making  his  glucose  test  thorough,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  directions 
that  Veteran  went  by  differed  from  those 
that  we  had ;  that  Veteran's  test  was  tiior- 
ough,  according  to  ?iis  directions.   And  now 
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Bro.  York  asks  how  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
tect 0aco6e  bj  the  taste,  and  asks  for  a 
nniple  formula  for  detecting  adulterations 
in  bonej.  Why,  bless  you,  Bro.  York,  we 
thought  we  did;  but  as  we  did  not,  per- 
haps, make  ourselves  clearly  understood, 
we  will  explain  more  f  uUy. 

THE  TASTE  TEST   FOR  GLUCOSE. 

Such  glucose  as  is  used  in  commerce  has 
a  disagreeable,  rank,  metallic  taste,  very 
proncmnced:  and  one  who  has  tasted  sucn 
pure  glucose  can  easily  recognize  the  stuff 
when  mixed  in  honey ;  that  is,  providing 
tlie  proportions  are  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  This  can  be  done  as  easily  as  the 
j^ood  housewife  can  tell  whether  salt  has 
b«en  put  into  an  oyster-stew.  In  fact,  we 
beUeve  vp,  could  tell  quicker,  ourselves, 
idooose  in  honey  than  salt  in  the  stew.  It 
i^  impossible  for  us,  of  course,  to  set  forth 
in  language  just  how  the  glucose  tastes  in 
honey,  so  we  have  sent  to  Bro.  York  a 
samme  of  the  finest  glucose  we  could  buy 
on  the  market — that  is,  such  glucose  as  is 
i»d  commercially  for  adulterating.  It  is 
called ''Crystal  A,"  the  very  best.  Now, 
i!  Bro.  York  will  take  a  liberal  dose  of  this 
iflucose,  and,  later  on,  get  his  better  half, 
or  somebody  else,  to  introduce,  '*  behind 
liis  back,''  proportions  of  M,  K'  and  %  into 
Tarionsly  numbered  samples  of  honey,  we 
think  that,  when  they  are  placed  before 
him,  together  with  samples  of  pure  honey, 
be  wHl  be  able  to  separate  "  the  sheep  from 
thefts." 

We  ought  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
there  is  glucose  from  which  the  rank,  dis- 
aj^reeable.  metallic  taste  has  been  almost 
eotirely  eliminated,  and  the  use  of  which 
in  honey  might  not  be  detected.  We  have 
had  small  samples  here,  but  we  cannot  get 
it  for  less  than  5  cents,  and  this  would  be 
more  expensive  than  sugar  syrup.  If  this 
is  tme,  we  have,  therefore,  practically 
nothing  to  fear  from  glucose  of  this  quality. 
It  is  only  the  rank,  disagreeable  stuff  cost- 
in{(  about  2^/  cents,  which  we  have  sent  to 
Bro.  York,  tnat  is  used  commercially.  As 
to  Veteran^s  experiment  with  the  use  of 
alcohoL  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  his 
formnla  was  not  the  same  to  which  we  re- 
ferred. In  looking  over  the  test  which  he 
followed,  we  find  it  to  be  a  sort  •  of  comip- 
tioQ,  evldentlv  taken  from  the  alcohol  test 
which  we  took  from  the  Bieneti-  Voter.  That 
t«st  reads  as  follows : 

"Take  a  table-spoonful  of  honey  to  be 
tested;  pour  into  a  small  bottle,  and  then 
add  three  spoonfuls  of  pure  spirit,  and 
^bake  the  whole  together  thoroughlv.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  will  form 
in  the  bottle  a  cloudy,  whitish  sediment; 
^  firom  this  one  may  be  sure  the  honey  is 
adulterated." 

.  This,  if  carefully  followed,  will,  we  be- 
^eve,  give  quite  satisfactory  results.  We 
did  not  mean  to  say,  on  page  63,  that  all 
forms  of  adulteration  can  be  detected ;  but 
«« desired  to  convey  the  idea  that.it  was 
I  oar  belief  that  ordinary  glucose  mixtures  of 
I  honey  conld  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary 
twe-keeper.    The  principal,  and  only  adul- 


terant of  honey,  is  probably  glucose.  Sugar 
syrup  is  used  rarely  if  ever. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  only 
wav  to  detect  glucose  (that  is,  the  commer- 
cial article)  in  honey  by  the  taste  is  to  get  a 
small  sample  of  the  stuff,  and  learn  how  it 
tastes. 

P.  8. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
learned  that  a  number  of  glucosed  samples 
of  honey,  together  with  other  samples  of 
pure  honey,  were  placed  before  Prof.  Cook 
at  the  Los  Ang^eles  convention,  recently 
held  in  California.  The  Professor  recog- 
nized each  one  by  the  taste. 

Well,  Bro.  Root,  the  sample  which  you 
so  kindly  sent  us,  of  the  "  rank,  disagree- 
able stuff,"  was  duly  received,  and  we  have 
just  been  making  the  tests  as  per  your  sug- 
gestions, as  follows: 

We  had  some  excellent  bass  wood  honey, 
and  mixed  the  glucose  in  samples  in  the 
proportions  named  by  Bro.  Root,  and  then 
tasted.  We  could  easily  recognize  the  dif- 
ference in  taste  between  the  X  and  the  X 
glucose,  but  not  so  easily  between  the  X 
and  ^.  We  also  could  discern  a  certain 
mildness  and  castor-oilyiness  of  flavor  in 
the  }4  glucose  sample,  and  really  we  would 
prefer  the  taste  of  pure  castor-oil  to  that 
of  the  disgusting  glucose  that  Bro.  Root 
sent  us.  If  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
"vile  stuff"  used  by  honey  adulterators, 
we  feel  sorry  for  the  people  who  are  de- 
ceived into  buying  the  nauseating  com- 
pounds.   We  don't  want  any  more  of  it ! 

In  our  opinion,  it  surely  would  require  an 
educated  taste  to  detect  a  25  per  cent,  glu- 
cose adulteration  of  honey,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  people  in  general  will  take 
the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
"rank,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste"  of 
commercial  glucose,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect its  use  in  the  honey  they  may  pur- 
chase. Of  course,  tee  may  possess  a  very 
poor  "  tasting  apparatus,"  still  our  "  better 
half,"  judging  from  our  alertness  in  detect- 
ing anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  eat- 
ables, thinks  that  we  have  either  a  good 
taster  or  else  a  very  strong  imagination. 
This,  however,  is  only  her  opinion,  as  we 
may  possibly  have  neither. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  practical  and 
reliable  method  of  detecting  honey  adul- 
teration must  finally  come  from  chemical 
tests,  and  when  once  it  is  satisfactorily 
shown  (and  that  time  may  now  be  here) 
that  chemistry  can  be  depended  upon  to 
detect  the  adulteration  of  honey,  the  adul- 
terator can  then  quickly  be  located,  and 
{)romptly  prosecuted  under  the  National 
aw  that  must  soon  be  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  honeHt  producers  of  food 
products.  Digitized  by  Google 
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answered  by 

Marengo,  III. 

In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needinjr  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  **  Queries  and  Replies  '*  so 
interesting  on  another  pa^e.  Tn  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Are  All  8-Banded  Bees  Italians  P 

Are  all  bees  Italians  that  show  three  dis- 
tinct yellow  bands  ?  My  reasons  for  asking 
are  these  : 

I  got  a  swarm  from  the  woods  from  which 
I  reared  5  colonies,  and  all  bad  three  yellow 
bands,  the  bees  being  a  dark  leather  in  color. 
Last  fall  I  got  two  Italian  queens  from  a 
breeder  in  Kentucky,  and  the  bees  from 
these  are  a  very  little  lighter  than  the  ones 
I  got  from  the  woods.  I  enclose  one  of  the 
latter,  thinking  you  might  tell  whether  it 
was  a  black  or  Italian.  All  our  wild  bees 
here  plainly  show  the  thee  bands. 
Langlois.  Oreg.  F.  M.  L. 

Answer.— If  all  the  bees  of  a  colony  have 
three  yellow  bands,  that's  considerea  proof 
of  punty.  In  the  first  cross  between  blacks 
and  hybrids,  you  will  have  some  with  three 
yellow  bands  and  some  with  none.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  judge  from  a  dead  bee.  but  I 
should  not  call  the  specimen  sent  a  pure 
Italian.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  the  edge  of 
the  bands  is  yellow,  but  the  whole  band 
should  be  yellow.  Look  at  the  living  bees, 
and  if  all  the  bees  have  three  bands  that 
are  yellow  their  whole  width,  then  call 
them  Italian. 


Why  Do  Bees  Bear  Several  Cells  P 

Why  do  bees  rear  several  aueen-cells,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  one  hatches,  the  L>ees  or 

3ueen  destroys  the  balance  of  cells  imme- 
lately  ?  That  is  the  general  rule  taught, 
I  believe,  with  a  few  exceptions,  although 
contrary  to  my  short  experience,  as  I  have 
given  queenless  colonies  a  frame  of  brood 
and  in  three  or  four  day's  after  they  had 
started  queen-cells  I  gave  them  a  young 
virgin  queen,  and  they  would  accept  her 
aU  right  and  finish  up  or  seal  the  queen -cells 
as  though  queenless  ;  but  as  soon  as  mated 
they  would  destroy  all  cells  unless  caged. 
I  suppose  the  extra  cells  are  for  a  purpose. 
What  is  it  ?  M.  W.  L. 

Answer.— Nature  seems  to  have  a  way 


of  being  rather  lavish  in  her  preparations. 
Hundreds  of  drones  are  reared  where  only 
one  is  needed.  Most  of  the  blossoms  on  an 
apple-tree  fail  to  produce  fruit,  and,  if  all 
should  set,  the  tree  could  not  support  it.  1 
suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  safety  to  have  a 
number  of  queens  started  and  reared.  I've 
seen  many  a  cell  with  a  dead  grub  in  it.  If 
that  had  been  the  only  one  in  the  hive  the 
bees  might  be  in  bad  shape,  especially  if 
they  had  no  old  queen.  Sometimes  the 
bees  let  more  than  one  queen  hatch,  then 
the  queens  fight  it  out,  and  the  fittest  sur- 
vives. 

I  think  your  experience  is  not  exception^. 
You  see  you  were  varying  the  usual  pro- 
gram. Usually  there  will  be  a  number  of 
youn^  queens  all  nearly  of  the  same  age. 
and  m  your  case  the  princesses  were  all 
much  younger  than  the  one  you  introduced, 
and  she  was  not  very  jealous  of  such  younK 
things. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  that  the  bees  didn't 
feel  quite  so  sure  of  a  princess  that  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  and 
thought  it  the  safer  way  to  keep  the  younger 
ones  going  till  they  round  how  the  older 
one  would  turn  out. 


Bape  and  Simpson  Honey-Plant. 

How  are  rape  and  the  Simpson  honey- 
plant  for  honey?  Is  their  honey  good,  and 
of  ready  sale  ?  M.  S. 

Brentwood,  Ark. 

Answbr. — At  one  time  much  was  said 
about  the  Simpson  honey-plant,  but  I'm  not 
sure  whether  anyone  ever  got  enough  honev 
from  it  unmixed  with  other  kinds  to  tell 
much  about  it.  In  Europe  rape  is  valued 
as  a  honey -plant.  I  think  rape  honey  is 
dark  and  the  other  light,  but  1  may  be  mis- 
taken. If  you  get  the  honey,  I  think  the 
market  will  be  all  right. 


Bees  that  Had  Tempers. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  had  six  colonies  of  | 
black  and  hybrid  bees  that  bad  been  win-J 
tered  on  the  summer  stands.  I  took  44 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  from  them,  ai 
kept  a  number  of  combe  unextracted.  Oi 
colony  swarmed  once,  and  the  swarm  gc 
away,  as  I  happened  to  be  away  fromhoK 
at  the  time.  I  then  divided  t£em,  makii| 
six  more  colonies,  and  gave  each  of  thei 
some  of  the  combs  full  of  honey,  and  sotj 
of  the  empty  ones.  The  latter  part  of  \X 
.summer  ana  all  of  the  fall  was  very  dry.  I 
the  honey  was  almost  all  from  white  clovj 
and  sweet  clover.  These  blacks  and  hybril 
of  mine  are  busy  workers — but  oh,  thi 
have  most  terrible  tempers  1 

I  don't  mind  that  myself,  but  unforl 
nately.  the  l)ee-yard  is  within  .50  feet  of  t 
house  our  tenant  lives  in.  and  every  tie 
I  bad  occasion  to  disturb  the  bees,  th( 
would  pitch  ou  to  the  folks  whenever  th 
came  out  of  the  house  for  a  week  aft( 
They  did  not  complain,  but  I  disliked  s« 
ing  my  bees  annoy  them  so  much,  and  st 
ing  the  ailvertisements  of  queen-breedd 
stating  that  their  ii^lden  Italians  were  I 
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gentle  as  flies,  I  sent  for  seven  Rolden  Ital- 
ian queens  last  Au&^ust,  and  introduced  six 
of  tbem  snccessfully,  as  they  bad  yellow 
be€8  flying  before  cold  weather  set  in.  It 
was  80 l&te  before  I  noticed  that  the  seventh 
oDe  was  queenless,  that  I  got  a  cheap  mis- 
mated  Italian  queen  for  it,  and  intend  to 
get  six  more  golden  Italian  queens  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  it  will  be  safe  to  get  them. 
Then  I  hope  all  my  bees  will  be  yellow  next 
summer. 

Bat,  do  you  think  they  will  be  gentle 
enough,  to  leave  the  bee-yard  where  it  is? 
It  is  m  a  nice  sheltered  place  on  the  south- 
east side  of  a  clump  of  evergreens.  The  12 
bives  are  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  has  a 
frame-work  of  boards  around  them  except 
ia  front,  with  hay  packed  between  the 
hoards  and  the  hives.  They  are  also  cov- 
ered with  hay  and  boards,  so  they  are  all 
quite  dry  and  snug.  I  dislike  disturbing 
them  in  cold  weather,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I 
feave  them  until  spring,  and  then  move 
them  beyond  the  evergreens,  a  hundred 
feet  from  their  present  location,  a  good 
many  bees  will  get  lost.  But  of  course,  I 
vonkl  rather  lose  a  good  many  than  have 
them  molest  any  one,  as  they  did  last  sum- 
mer. How  would  it  do  to  take  advantage 
of  a  mild  day  and  carry  the  hives  into  the 
cellar,  then  put  them  out  on  the  new  stands 
oeit  spring?  J.  B. 

Bristol,  fils. 

AsswBB. — With  gentle  bees  there  ought 
t«3  be  no  troable  at  a  distance  of  50  feet. 
Bat  if  you  want  to  move  them,  the  plan 
yc8i  propose  will  work  all  right.  Take 
thoQ  mto  the  cellar  on  the  evening  of  the 
dav  they  have  a  flight.  But  if  they're  win- 
tering m  good  condition  where  they  are,  I 
believe  I  would  let  them  alone  till  spring. 
Then  move  them  late  enough  in  the  day  so 
they  will  not  fly.  Take  away  all  the 
stands  and  make  the  old  place  look  as 
strange  as  jioBsible.  Put  a  board  up  before 
«ch  hive,  so  that  the  bees  will  bump 
against  it  when  they  fly  out,  and  that  may 
aiake  them  mark  the  place  of  their  new 
home. 

Dividing'  Colonies  for  Increcuse. 

After  reading  ''Be«s  and  Honey, "  also 
"ABC  of  Bee-Culture, "  in  regard  to  di- 
viding bees  for  increase,  I  must  say  that  it 
d<ai't  suit  me,  for  there  is  too  much  work 
about  it.  Why  couldn't  I  take  a  frame  of 
trood  with  the  queen  and  put  in  an  upper 
^Tj  with  a  queen-excluding  honey-board 
kietweai,  and  on  the  10th  or  12th  day  set 
the  old  hive  on  the  new  stand,  and  by  doing 
that  way  I  would  not  have  any  colony 
'{oeenle^?  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  I 
can  get  a  g^ood  crop  of  honey  if  I  divided 
that  way  in  the  sprmg. 

I  know  it  will  work  to  a  charm  for  I  tried 
it  last  season  after  the  white  clover  honey- 
fiow  was  over,  without  asking  the  consent 
0^  Bro.  Root,  for  he  says  a  novice  had  bet- 
ter not  try  any  experiments.         A.  E.  B. 

Hammond,  Wis. 

AsswER. — I  hardly   suppose   Bro.   Root 
;  aieans  to  say  you  shall  never  try  any  ex- 


periments, for  he^s  about  the  last  man  in 
the  world  that  would  consent  not  to  make 
any.  But  I  suspect  that  you  will  And  out 
it  is  not  best  to  experiment  on  too  large  a 
scale  tiU  you  know  your  ground  pretty 
well.  I  suppose  you're  a  good  bit  like  my- 
self:  when  you  think  you've  got  a  good 
idea,  you  want  to  try  it  on  your  whole 
apiary.  But  it's  pretty  safe  to  go  by  the 
books  as  a  rule,  and  let  your  new  plans  be 
the  exception— at  least  till  after  you've 
proved  tbem. 

You  say  of  your  plan,  "I  know  it  will 
work  to  a  charm,  for  I  tried  it  last  season." 
Yes,  but  are  you  sure  it  will  work  just  the 
same  way  next  time  ?  I  suppose  the  bees 
started  queen-cells  in  the  lower  story  as 
soon  as  you  put  the  queen  above,  and  then 
in  10  or  12  days  a  young  queen  was  ready  to 
hatch  out.  They've  done  that  thing  for 
me  all  right,  and  then  the  very  next  one 
wouldn't  rear  a  queen  at  all.  But  I  think 
they  might  be  more  likely  to  do  it  near 
swarming  time. 

But  I  wouldn't  do  it  in  the  spring.  I  think 
you'll  gain  it  to  wait  till  about  swarming 
time.  For  if  you  divide  too  early  you'fi 
weaken  both  parts  so  much  that  you'll  not 
get  so  much  honey.  I  think  there  may  be 
something  in  the  plan,  at  any  rate  it's 
worth  trying,  but  I  wouldn't  try  it  on  too 
large  a  scale,  and  I  wouldn't  divide  much 
before  the  time  of  natural  swarms. 

Be  sure  and  tell  us  how  you  come  out. 


**I>riving"  Bees  in  Transferring. 

I  am  wintering  my  bees  this  wintier  in  a 
long  box  covered  with  glass,  which  I  cover 
with  straw  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  I  have  given  them  two  or  three 
good  flights  so  far  this  winter,  and  they 
seem  to  be  doing  well.  I  have  some  bees  in 
box-hives  which  I  wish  to  transfer  into 
Langstroth  hives  as  I  have  adopted  that 
hive.  In  transferring,  had'nt  I  better  kiU 
the  old  queens  and  give  the  transferred  colo- 
nies select  Italian  queens,  and  leave  the 
box-hives  queenless  ior2l  days,  with  drone- 
traps  on  them?  And  in  the  last  drive  from 
the  box,  give  them  these  select  queens  again, 
and  put  In  their  places  queen-cells  which  I 
wiU  rear  and  keep  the  drone-cells  cut  out  of 
all  the  movable-frame  hives  ?  T.  H. 

Doncaster,  Ont. 

Answer. — ^If  I  understand  you,  your  plan 
is  driving  rather  than  transferring.  I  don't 
altogether  like  the  plan.  As  you  are  evi- 
dently planning  for  more  than  one  drive, 
why  not  leave  the  old  queen  with  the  first 
drive,  and  then  you  are  sure  of  a  strong 
colony  with  her,  leaving  the  drive  on  the 
old  stand,  and  setting  the  queenless  box- 
hive  on  a  new  stand  ?  A  day  or  so  later 
the  bees  in  the  box-hive  will  very  readily 
accept  your  new  queen,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  drive  that  in  its  turn.  If  you 
read  up  well  in  the  text-books  you  may 
change  your  whole  plan. 

Unless  you  are  two  miles  or  more  from 
other  bees,  it  may  not  make  much  differ- 
ence about  keeping  down  drones  in  your 
own  hives.  f^  ^  ^-^  i-r  T  ^ 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Beeville,  Texas. 

Much  Interested— Cruelty  to  AnimalB. 


Mrs.  Atchlky  : — My  husband  wishes 
me  to  say  to  you  that  he  Is  very  much 
interested  in  your  department,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  enjoy  myself.  He  also 
wishes  to  know  if  you  are  going  to  keep 
that  man  standing  there  all  the  time 
spraying  that  swarm  of  bees  ?  Does  he 
not  get  tired  ?  And  is  not  the  swarm 
rather  patient*  to  remain  and  take  such 
a  "ducking"  all  the  while? 

Thank  you  for  the  long  Texas  moss. 
Mrs.  Edw.  Smith. 

Carpenter,  Ills. 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith,  I  am  very  glad  In- 
deed to*  know  that  you  and  your  husband 
are  interested  in  my  department.  I 
know  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
should  be,  as  I  am  too  busy  to  give  it 
the  thought  I  ought  to,  but  I  shall  try 
to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  it 
soon,  and  try  to  make  **  In  Sunny  South- 
land" more  and  more  interesting. 
Thanks  for  kind  words. 

I  shall  accuse  Bro.  York  of  using 
** cruelty  to  animals"  in  punishing  both 
the  man  and  bees  in  the  heading  of  my 
department.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Preparinsr  Bees  for  Shipment. 


Mrs.  Atchley  : — I  wish  to  know  how 
to  prepare  bees  in  chaff  hives  to  ship  by 
railroad  with  household  goods  and  stock 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas.  Would  they 
not  smother  unless  the  brood-nests  were 
raised  up  to  allow  ventilation  ? 

Pawnee  City,  Nebr.        C.  H.  Hare. 

Friend  H.,  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
saw  a  chaff  hive — I  have  only  seen  them 
pictured  and  talked  about.  But  if  you 
move  before  warm  weather,  say  March 
15th  to  April  1st,  your  bees  will  move 
all  right  by  Just  closing  the  entrances 


with  wire-cloth.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
you  would  better  take  the  covers  off, 
and  use  wire-cloth  on  the  top,  and  It  \& 
best  to  leave  an  open  space  above  the 
frames ;  or  if  the  bees  are  strong  and 
heavy  with  brood,  take  out  every  alter- 
nate frame  and  place  empty  ones  be- 
tween, placing  the  brood  you  draw  oui 
in  an  upper  story  with  empty  frames  be- 
tween also,  and  wire-cloth  on  top,  and 
all  will  transport  safely,  if  you  see  to 
the  hauling  yourself. 

I  move  bee^  any  time  of  the  %year  I 
wish  to,  but  I  keep  the  temperature 
down  with  water,  and  am  careful  to 
place  the  hives  in  the  car  in  such  way 
that  the  frames  are  lengthwise  of  the 
car.  Jennie  Atchi^ey. 


Southwest  Texas— The  Other  Side. 


I  notice  that  on  page  218  some  friend 
comes  out  under  the  above  heading,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  some  one  has 
been  giving  only  one  side.  If  my  friend 
means  that,  he  is  giving  only  his  side  of 
Texas,  or  his  end,  rather,  as  he  is  just 
about  as  near  out  of  the  world  in  Pre- 
sidio county  as  one  can  well  get,  and  is 
about  400  miles  west  of  Beeville.  Bat 
as  he  says  all  of  southwest  Texas  Is  like 
Presidio  county,  I  presume  he  thinks  I 
have  been  over-picturing  this  region. 
But  I  suppose,  as  our  friend  is  writing 
in  or  about  Presidio  county,  he  means 
west  Texas,  as  that  is  where  Presidio 
county  lies  ;  and  I  think  he  is  very  much 
mistaken  when  he  says  all  of  southwest 
Texas  Is  like  Presidio  county.  I  love  to 
use  common  courtesy  always,  and  by  my 
saying  that  I  know  aU  of  southwest 
Texas  is  not  like  Presidio  county,  I  trust 
it  will  not  offend  the  good  friend  in 
question. 

Bight  here  I  wish  jto  state  that  I  have 
no  **  ax  to  grind,"  and  looking  for  some 
one  to  turn  the  stone,  as  I  have  no  land 
for  sale ;  nor  do  I  think  I  ever  shall,  nor 
am  I  in  anyway  connected  with  any  one 
that  has  land  for  sale.  But  what  I  am 
after  fs  this:  We  have  a  fine,  rich 
country  here  in  this  part  of  Texas,  and 
tons  and  tons  of  honey  going  to  waste 
annually,  and  I  am  not  one  bit  selfish 
about  it — I  want  bee-keepers  to  come 
and  occupy  these  fields  and  save  the 
precious  sweets  that  evaporate  upon  the 
gentle  sea  breezes.  I  received  orders 
last  year  for  two  carloads  of  honey  more 
than  I  could  fill,  and  the  honey  is  here, 
if  we  had  the  bees  and  bee-keepers  to 
harvest  It. 

Our  friend   (»*  One  Who  Has  Seen  It '' 
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u>  all  the  Dame  I  know  for  faim)  should 
use  his  eyes  to  look  beyond  the  horizon 
of  Presidio  coanty«  and  not  be  content 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  Presidio  county  is  all  of  southwest 
Teias.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be- 
lieve, with  him,  that  in  his  county  peo- 
ple may  live  on  beef  and  beans  at  times, 
but  he  may  have  a  shiftless  people,  as 
such  are  usually  content  to  use  a  rock 
for  a  pillow,  and  use  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven  for  a  covering ;  but  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  people  we  have  here,  nor  is 
it  the  kind  we  are  wanting.  We  need 
people  that  are  willing  to  work,  for  a 
living,  and  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  If  such 
people  that  are  without  homes,  or  those 
wishing  to  come  to  ayine  Southern  coun- 
try, I  am  not  ashamed  to  invite  you  to 
this  part ;  and  if  ever  you  find  a  single 
family  living  on  jerked  beef  and  beans 
iJooe,  then  tell  me  I  have  overdrawn 
this  country,  and  I  will  take  it  all  back. 
Id  fact,  we  have  not  got  them  ! 

Bat,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  peo- 
ple that  are  doing  well  and  making 
numey  at  farming,  and  money  is  easier 
to<day  in  our  county  than  in  Chicago. 
Ko  bosiness  failures,  of  20  or  25  mer- 
chants here  ;  our  banks  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  let  the  people  have  it  at  10 
percent,  per  annum,  and  confidence  is 
good,  as  they  are  pleased  with  the  future 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

r  had  a  bee-keeper  visit  me  yesterday 
-Mr.  P.  M.  Roby,  of  Chanute,  Kans.— 
and  I  took  him  to  an  orange  orchard^ 
and  he  plucked  oranges — not  from  paper, 
but  from  the  trees — and  says  I  have  not 
Q^rly  pictured  this  country  sCs  large  as 
I  ought.  Others  have  been  here  and 
looked  out  locations,  and  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  bring  their  bees  and  their 
lU  to  this  county. 

Ton  know  I  have  been  very  careful 
tboQt  giving  my  advice  to  those  wishing 
to  come;  bat  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  tell  a 
brother  bee-keeper  all  about  the  country 
vhen  he  asks  me  to  do  so,  and  any  time 
our  readers  are  tired  of  such  reading  let 
ae  know,  and  I  will  stop.  But  I  must 
t«Il  you  that  this  is  the  finest  bee-coun- 
^j  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  different  places.  I  am  now,  in 
tbis  letter,  giving  both  sides,  as  there 
ue  thorns  here  along  wtth  the  roses,  and 
JOQ  need  not  expect  to  find  the  honey 
pond  and  the  fritter  tree  here,  but  you 
(^ao  produce  the  honey  and  the  fritters 
If  jou  are  willing  to  work  ;  otherwise 
you  would  better  stay  where  you  are. 
Jennib  Atchley. 


Railroad*,  and   Demand  for  Honey. 


Mbs.  Atchucy  : — Will  you  tell  me  if 
you  have  good  railroad  facilities  at  Bee- 
ville  ?  '  Is  there  a  demand  for  honey  in 
your  country  ?  I  would  like  to  go  to  a 
place  where  there  Is  not  so  much  drouth 
and  dust  as  we  have  here  in  Illinois,  and 
where  I  can  sell  my  honey,  and  where  it 
is  a  better  place  for  bees  than  here. 

John  A.  WiLMOirr. 

La  Prairie  Centre,  Ills. 

Friend  Wllmont,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  benefit  yourself  or 
not  by  coming  to  this  part,  but  we  have 
two  railroads  that  lead  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  we  have  what  we  call 
a  good  honey  market  at  home.  Ex- 
tracted sells  here  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  comb  honey  at  123^  to  15  cents,  in 
sections.  I  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
fine  honey  country,  and  the  honey  of 
this  particular  part  of  Texas  will  rank 
along  side  of  any  honey  in  the  United 
States. 

But  we  have  some  drouths  here,  too, 
but  it  does  not  hurt  bee-keepers  like  it 
does  in  countries  where  the  honey  is 
mostly  gathered  from  plants,  clovers, 
weeds,  etc.  Our  honey  comes  from  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  is  not  affected  by  drouth 
as  weeds  are,  consequently  we  get  some 
honey  every  year,  as  Nature  has  placed 
trees  and  plants  here  that  can  withstand 
the  drouths.  We  actually  need  dry 
weather  in  this  country  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  as  we  do  not  have  any  cold 
weather  to  check  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  run  the  sap  down  in  trees,  etc., 
and  the  dry  falls  serve  for  the  same  pur- 
pose here  as  winter  does  north  of  us,  and 
we  must  have  it.  But  we  seldom  have 
a  drouth  until  all  farm  crops  are  made, 
so  the  farmers  have  a  delightful  time  to 
harvest.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Honey  fa»  Food  and  Medicine. 


THIS  is  a  little  32-pa«e  pamphlet  that  la 
Just  the  thing  needecfto  oreate  a  d«Buuid 
for  HONEY  at  home.  Honey  -  producers 
should  scatter  It  freely,  as  it  shows  the  valu- 
able uses  ol  Honey  for  Food  as  well  as  for 
Medicine.  It  contains  recipes  for  making 
Honey-Cakes,  Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam,  Wines 
etc.  It  is  intended  for  consumers,  and  will  be 
a  grreat  help  In  popularizing  honey  among  the 
people  everywhere,  If  the  pamphlet  is  liberal- 
ly distributed. 

Prices^  prepaid— SInffle  copy,  5  cts. ;  10  cop- 
ies, 35cts.:  50  for  11.50;  100  for  $2.50;  250 
for  t5.50;  500  for  110.00;  or  1000  for  115.00. 

When  250  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will 

Brint  the  bee-keeper's  card  (free  of  cost)  on 
le  front  cover  page.  ^  j 
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f  interiDfi  in  a  Caye— Sugar  for  Bees. 

Qnery  918*— 1.  Can  bees  be  kept  over  win- 
ter, to  good  advantage,  in  a  cave  or  out-door 
cellar,  with  a  3-inch  tiling  pipe  for  ventila- 
tion, etc.? 

2.  It  has  been  recommended  that  light 
brown  or  standard  A  sugar  be  fed  to 
bees.  I  have  always  fed  mine  granulated 
sugar,  as  that  cannot  be  adulterated  lilce  the 
light  brown.  Now  which  of  the  two  is  the 
better  to  feed  ?  or  is  there  any  difference?— 
Subscriber. 

1.  I  think  they  can.  2.  I  use  granu- 
lated.—J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  granulated  is  by  Jar 
the  best.— Dadant  <&  Son. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  use  and  prefer  the 
granulated. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  don't  know.  2.  I  have  fed  the 
granulated  with  good  results.  I  never 
fed  any  other  brand. — E.  Fbancb. 

1.  Why,  of  course,  with  the  tempera- 
ture humidity  and  purity  of  the  air  just 
right.     2.  Granulated.— J. H.Larrabbb. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Never  feed  brown  sugar 
for  winter  in  the  North.  Granulated 
sugar  is  the  best  that  I  know  of. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  better  grades  of  light 
brown  sugar  can  be  fed  for  winter  stores, 
but  they  are  not  so  good  or  cheap  as  the 
granulated  variety. — C.  H.  Dibbebn. 

1.  Yes,  but  a  8-inch  pipe  isn't  all 
that's  needed  to  keep  bees  well  over 
winter.  2.  I  believe  granulated  sugar 
is  the  best  at  all  times. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Yes,  if  well  constructed  and  not 
overstocked.  2.  We  feed  granulated 
when  we  feed.  Standard  A  does  very 
well,  but  has  more  moisture. — P.  H. 
Elwood. 

1.  Yes,  if  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  at  the  right  point.  2.  For  winter 
stores  granulated  sugar  should  always 
be  used  in  preference  to  anything 
cheaper. — R.  L.  Taylor. 


1.  That  depends.  I  could  tell  better 
after  I  had  tried  it.  2.  I've  always  fed 
granulated  sugar,  and  it  appears  to  con- 
tain chemicals  when  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  It.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  Ask  Doolittle.  He  makes  It  a  suc- 
cess. 2.  I  think  the  American  Bek 
Journal  has  always  recommended  gran- 
ulated, and  it's  the  best.  But  I  don't 
feel  so  sure  It  cannot  be  adulterated.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  I  think  that  would  be  just  the 
same  as  a  cellar  ventilated  the  same 
way,  and  we  have  heard  they  were  suc- 
cessful. 2.  I  prefer  the  granulated, 
though  only  because  I  have  always 
taken  It  for  granted. — J  as.  A.  Stone. 

1.  How  many  colonies  ?  A  few  can, 
undoubtedly,  but  100  ought  to  have 
more  ventilation.  2.  If  for  winter 
stores,  in  confinement,  I  would  use  only 
the  best  refined.  When  bees  can  fly  It 
will  probably  do  to  feed  cheaper  sugar. 
— EueENE  Secor. 

1.  lean  testify  to  having  wintered  a 
good  many  colonies  In  out-door  cellars 
with  the  right  temperature  (45^)  and 
good  honey.  There  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  being  successfully  wintered 
In  such  receptacles.  I  should  prefer  to 
risk  the  granulated.— S.  I.  Freeborn. 

1.  I  knew  a  man  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
Mr.  Abner  Brown,  who  kept  kees  In 
such  a  cave  very  successfully  for  years. 
2.  Except  for  winter  use,  the  brown  is 
all  right.  For  winter  in  the  East  I 
would  use  only  granulated.  Any  kind 
would  answer  here  In  California. — A.  J. 
Ck)OK. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  had 
any  experience,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  a  cave  to 
winter  bees.  2.  For  winter  food  I 
should  use  nothing  but  granulated 
sugar.  The  brown  may  do  In  the  spring, 
when  the  bees  can  fly. — Emerson  T. 
Abbott. 

1.  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  I 
learn  from  reading  that  it  has  been  done 
with  success.  2.  Don't  feed  anything 
but  the  *'best  A  No.  1"  granulated 
sugar.  None  other  is  safe  for  winter 
stores.  The  brown  sugar  may  be  fed  In 
spring  and  summer  for  stimulating. — J. 
E.  Pond. 

1.  I  have  no  experience  in  wintering 
bees  In  cold  cllitiates.  2.  I  feed  the 
cheapest  cane-sugar  I  can  get,  regard- 
less of  color.  We  get  It  pure  here  right 
at  the  sugar  plantations.  I  prefer  brown 
open  kettle  to  any  other  sugar,  and 
think  It  Is  best  for  me. — Mrs.  Jennie 
Atchley. 
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1.  Tes,  in  very  cold  localities.  2.  I 
hive  used  standard  A  sugar  for  feeding, 
with  good  results  In  wintering.  I  prefer 
the  granulated,  as  it  makes  more  syruf), 
pound  for  pound,  than  the  coffee  A 
^gAT.  I  thinlc  there  is  no  difference, 
bot  I  never  used  light  brown  sugar  for 
wintering. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Yes,  and  in  most,  if  not  all  cases, 
no  special  provision  for  ventilation  is 
necessary.  2.  It  is  not  safe  to  feed 
brown  sugar  for  winter.  *' Standard  A" 
woold  probably  do  if  pure,  but  it  is  often 
adulterated.  Granulated  is  best  for 
winter  stores.  For  spring  feeding  the 
others  will  do.— J.  A.  Green. 

1.  I  should  think  so,  providing  there 
was  DO  dampness  &bout  the  cave  or  cel- 
lar. I  would  put  in  two  8-inch  venti- 
lating pipes — one  on  each  side  of  the 
ruom.  2.  Standard  A  sugar  has  always 
answered  very  well  with  me.  Granu- 
lated will  do — I  would  prefer  it  to  light 
brown  ;  but  A  is  the  ** standard." — Will 
M.  Barnuic. 

1.  I  have  no  experience  along  this 
line.  My  bees  winter  in  their  summer 
liomcs.  2.  I  used  to  feed  coffee  **A" 
when  I  had  to  feed  sugar  to  save  my 
bees.  The  standard  ''A "that  I  used 
u>  buy  was  white  and  pure.  I  would  not 
use  the  pale  yellow  article.  Perhaps 
there  ia  not  a  pound  of  pure  sugar  on 
our  markets.  Best  granulated  is  the 
safest. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Yes !  and  no !  It  all  depends  upon 
conditions  that  are  not  named.  Some 
caves  and  out-door  cellars  with  the  ven- 
tilation you  mention,  would  do  very 
well,  and  others  would  kill  all  the  bees 
pat  into  them.  2.  You  are  mistaken  in 
saying  that  granulated  sugar  cannot  be 
adulterated.  Much  of  it  is.  I  regard  a 
?ood  article  of  A  coffee  sugar  as  super- 
ior to  any  granulated  sugar.  It  does 
not  granulate  io  the  cells. — M.  Mahin. 


The  Amatenr  Bc^e-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
—amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 

Great  Preminin  on  page  285  ! 


Comments  on  tlie  California  ConrenM. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


The  recent  California  State  conven- 
tion was  one  of  the  best  bee-meetings  I 
ever  attended.  The  hall  was  crowded 
all  the  time — a  thing  we  do  not  often  see 
at  our  National  meetings  In  the  East. 
Nor  was  the  quality  inferior  to  the 
quantity.  Such  men  as  Martin,  Brod- 
beck,  Mclntyre,  Woodbury,  CJorey,  Wil- 
kins,  etc.,  are  enoXigh  to  make  a  rousing 
bee-convention  were  they  not  inspired 
by  numbers.  Give  them  the  inspiration 
of  a  large  gathering  of  eager,  intelligent 
bee-keepers,  and  you  can  well  imagine 
what  a  feast  we  had. 

CALIFORNIA  A  GREAT  BEE-COUNTRY. 

Beyond  question,  California  is  by  all 
odds  the  greatest  apiarian  district  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  From 
statistics  gathered  at  the  meeting,  from 
several  who  had  been  in  the  actual  work 
for  years,  we  learned  that  while  an  en- 
tire failure  was  rare,  they  could  count 
good  years  for  two  in  three,  and  that  a 
good  year  meant  about  300  pounds  of 
honey  per  colony  for  the  whole  apiary. 
With  such  facts  before  us,  we  may  read- 
ily see  that  this  is  the  very  **  Garden  of 
Eden  "  for  the  bee-keeper,  or  perhaps  I 
would  better  say,  the  very  **  Promised 
Land."  Here  the  business  warrants  at- 
tention, interest,  enthusiasm — not  sim- 
ply for  Its  fascination,  but  for  the 
money  that  is  in  it.  So  the  industry 
must  flourish  more  and  more  here. 

BEES   AND   FRUIT-GROWING. 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  was 
the  relation  of  bees  to  fruit-growing.  I 
put  all  the  emphasis  I  could  upon  the 
TRUTH,  that  bees  are  a  very  important 
factor  in  Pomology,  which  is  a  tremen- 
dous industry  here.  Now  the  fruit-men 
look  askance  at  their  neighboring  bee- 
keepers,   and    some  of   them    even   op- 
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pose  and  try  to  drive  the  bee-keepers 
away;  but  the  tide  is  turning;  even 
now  a  few  fruit-growers  are  openly  ad- 
vocating the  securing  of  bees  in  the 
orchards.  Some  are  getting  bees  to  in- 
crease their  fruit,  while  a  few  are 
around  with  startling  statistics  showing 
that  bees  increased  the  fruitage  of  es- 
pecially plums  and  pears  astonishingly. 
Thus  the  trend  of  sentiment,  even 
with  the  pomologists  themselves,  Is  in 
the  right  direction.  We  propose  this 
year  to  demonstrate  some  truths, that 
will  be  eye-openers.  So  we  hope  to  in- 
crease the  leaven.  When  we  show  the 
fruit-men  of  California  that  the  bees 
are  their  friends,  and  no  enemies,  we 
will  have  won  over  to  the  advocacy  of 
apiculture  in  California  a  large  body  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  men 
to  be  found  in  any  State  or  Nation. 

Mr.  Woodbary,  in  his  very  able  and 
carefully  prepared  essay,  among  the 
many  other  good  things  said  :  In  Italy, 
where  bees  and  fruit  are  alike  impor- 
tant industries,  and  have  been  for  gen- 
erations, there  is  not  only  no  discord, 
but  the  utmost  harmony  between  api- 
arists and  pomologists.  They  have 
learned  at  least  that  they  do  not  antago- 
nize each  other,  even  if  they  do  not 
recognize  their  reciprocal  value  to  each 
other. 

Who  shall  state  correctly  the  future 
of  bee-keeping  in  Southern  California, 
when  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit-culture  is  secured, 
and  comes  to  help  the  natural  adapta- 
bility of  this  region  to  the  business  of 
bee-keeping  in  making  the  importance 
of  apiculture  understood  ?  We  shall 
work  untiringly  to  bring  this  happy  con- 
summation about  speedily.  So,  very 
soon,  California  will  be  known  as  widely 
for  its  bee-keeping  as  for  its  gold,  its 
fruit,  its  marvelous  salubrity,  and  its 
wondrous  beauty  and  unparalleled  cli- 
mate. 

FOUL  BBOOD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  matter  of  foul  brood  is  of  impor- 
tance here,  when  it  was  introduced  by 
purchasing  honey  to  feed.  Thus  Che- 
shire's idea  that  honey  does  not  contain 
the  germs  of  this  fell  malady  are  again 
disproved.  Excellent  laws  are  in  force, 
and  with  the  general  intelligence  and 
enterprise  everywhere  present  in  this 
region  among  bee-keepers,  we  need  have 
little  fear  even  of  this  terrible  microbe 
disease.  It  came  in  for  discussion,  as  of 
course  it  should,  but  there  seemed  no 
tremor  of  fear,  and  so  this  one  enemy — 
for    wintering  here  is  assured — brings 


really  no  serious  disquietude  to  the  bee- 
keepers. 

M^LBKETING    AND  TBAN8PORTING  HONEY. 

The  marketing  and  transportation  of 
honey  is  a  live  question  in  California, 
and  called  forth  much  earnest  discussion, 
and  some  suggestive  resolutions.  The 
fruit-men  have  already  organized  in  & 
way  to  make  marketing  more  simple  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
honey-producers  may  gain  admittance  to 
their  association  with  great  benefit. 

Freight  rates  are  enormously  high  on 
honey.  The  question  of  reasonable  re- 
duction will  be  pressed,  and  favorable 
action  will  without  doubt  be  secured  in 
the  near  future. 

HIVES  AND  MANIPULATION. 

Many  matters  of  methods  and  ma- 
nipulations were  also  considered.  It  is 
very  evident  that  in  skill  of  handling 
and  arranging  the  apiary  California  is 
not  a  whit  behind  her  sister  States  of 
the  East. 

Prof  Woodworth,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, was  present,  and  explained  a  sort 
of  knock-down  hive,  which  he  feels  may 
be  advantageous.  In  this  hive  there  are 
no  frames,  but  the  common  one-pound 
section  is  used  in  the  brood-chamber  fts 
well' as  for  extracting  and  surplus  comb 
honey.  The  hive  goes  together  without 
nails.  It  should  be  put  to  actual  prac- 
tice when  the  propolis  of  the  bees  and 
the  ease  of  manipulation  could  be  stud- 
ied, before  it  is  recommended  to  young 
bee-keepers. 

Claremont,  Calif. 


DiyidiiiE  Colonies  for  Increase. 

Written  lor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    H.    F.   COLEMAN. 


I  have  been  interested  in  the  replies 
to  Query  908,  on  page  142,  as  to  "which 
is  the  better  plan  in  dividing  colonies,  to 
leave  the  old  queen  in  the  old  hive  or 
move  her  into  the  new  one  ;"  and  I  de- 
sire to  give  my  opinion  with  reference  to 
it. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
dividing  colonies  for  increase,  but  unless 
an  increase  is  desired  beyond  what  is  ob- 
tained by  natural  swarming,  I  would 
not  divide  at  all. 

Natural  swarming  has  been  the  most 
satisfactory  to  me,  but  in  case  division  in 
desirable,  I  think  it  is  much  the  best  to 
leave  the  old  queen  on  the  old  stand. 
Nearly  all  of  the  field   bees  return  to 
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the  old  stand,  which  means  but  little,  if 
any,  accession  of  stores  to  the  new 
stand,  until  the  young  bees  themselves 
become  workers  In  the  field;  and  my 
dxperieuce  is  that  the  queen,  if  taken  to 
the  new  stand,  lays  but  little  during  this 
time.  In  fact,  I  have  had  queens  to 
cease  laying  entirely  at  such  times, 
which  Is  quite  a  loss  if  we  are  wanting 
an  increase  of  bees.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  if  the  queen  is  left  on  the  old 
stand,  the  increase  of  stores  Id  excess  of 
the  demand,  as  compared  with  what  was 
coming  in  before  the  division,  seems  to 
give  her  a  new  impetus,  and  she  in- 
creases in  laying  instead  of  diminishing. 

Besides,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  intro- 
duce a  queen  to  the  young  bees  on  the 
Bew  stand  than  to  the  old  bees  on  the 
old  stand.  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
quite  dtfiBcuIt  to  introduce  a  new  queen 
to  the  bees  on  the  old  stand. 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 


Absolute  PreYention  of  After-Swams. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.    HARMEB. 


The  numerous  articles  which  still  ap- 
pear in  our  bee-papers  on  the  subject 
of  controlling  and  preventing  after- 
swarms,  as  well  as  the  pitiful  stories  I 
am  told  Of  bees  flying  away,  clearly 
show  the  need  of  some  absolutely  sure 
way  of  preventing  their  issue.  So  many 
ftre  trying  cures  which,  to  my  mind, 
surpass  the  disease  in  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. The  opening  of  hives  and  cut- 
ting out  queen-cells  is  a  trouble,  and  not 
a  core.  The  double  hive  or  swarm- 
catcher  is  a  trouble  and  expense,  which, 
after  being  placed  in  position,  may  not 
be  needed,  so  they  are  not  perfection. 

Traps  will  not  do,  either,  as  there  is 
often  a  young  queen  ready  to  become 
fertile,  and  in  apiaries  where  hives 
are  numbered,  the  jumping  plan  and 
turning  hives  partly  around  involves  too 
much  labor  and  recording,  especially, 
where  several  swarms  are  a  daily  oc- 
currence. Why,  a  fellow  would  need  to 
be  perfectly  crazy-proof  to  come  out  all 
right  after  trying  to  follow  all  such  work 
with  side  hives,  traps,  and  swarm-catch- 
ers, automatic,  plutocratic  and  other- 
wise; the  jumping  and  moving  hives 
partly  around,  opening  hives  and  cut- 
ting oat  queen  cells  after  you  think  you 
have  found  them,  and  moving  hives  in 
just  so  many  days  after  swarming,  as 
Mr.  Frank  Coverdale  tells  about  on  page 
113. 


Now,  Frank,  don*t  your  young  queens 
ever  take  their  wedding  flight  out 
through  those  escapes  ?  and  don't  you 
lose  a  percentage  of  them  by  so  doing  ? 
or  perhaps  you  have  queen-excluders 
over  the  base  of  the  escape ;  but,  any- 
way, would  you  not  sooner  do  away  with 
all  this  work  and  fixings  if  you  could 
positively  prevent  the  issuing  of  after- 
swarms  by  a  little  manipulation  at  the 
time  the  prime  swarm  issued  ?  Would 
it  not  be  money  in  your  pocket  instead  of 
out  of  it?  Well,  if  I  tell  you,  you  must 
promise  not  to  tell,  for  you  know  there 
is  ** millions  in  it"  (for  the  world). 

I  have  never  seen  my  system  in  print, 
although  the  part  of  it  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing is  very  simple,  and  can  be  writ- 
ten in  about  three  lines.  It  is  simply 
this :  Clip  the  queen's  wing,  hive  the 
prime  swarm  on  the  old  stand,  and  re- 
move all  brood  and  eggs.  Just  this,  and 
nothing  more.  Now,  if  you  ever  have 
an  after-swarm  with  this  plan  (your  bees 
and  profits  flying  off  to  the  woods), 
please  let  me  know  it.  You  see;  I  don't 
have  to  control  what  I  never  have. 

But  to  make  the  system  plain  in  re- 
gard to  increase  and  the  disposition  of 
these  combs  of  brood  without  bees,  I 
would  say  that  I  follow  the  Doolittle 
plan  of  cell-rearing,  making  nuclei  when 
the  means  permit,  which  represent  my 
increase  and  stand  in  a  row  or  rows  at 
one  side  or  end  of  my  apiary,  and  are 
given  cells  with  larvae  from  my  best 
queens.  As  soon  as  a  young  queen  is 
laying,  her  wiug  is  clipped,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  these  combs  of  brood,  is  built 
up  into  a  strong  colony  in  a  week  ;  and 
as  I  work  for  extracted  honey,  I  help  to 
fill  up  the  top  chambers  with  these 
combs  of  brood,  which  are  a  great  help 
in  getting  ready  for  the  honey-flow.  You 
can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  brood  in  this  way. 
and  draw  on  your  oldest  nuclei  to  form 
more,  instead  of  from  your  honey  apiary 
or  colonies. 

I  do  not  number  my  hives,  but  the 
position  of  the  stands  (which  I  place 
perfectly  straight  in  rows  of  10  or  20, 
and  are  4  inches  high)  or  stand,  indicates 
the  number  of  the  colony  recorded,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  what 
number  each  colony  represents  in  the 
book  without  the  trouble  of  walking 
around  a  certain  hive  to  look  for  the 
figures. 

Another  good  thing  for  this  system,  is 
that  I  do  not  have  to  introduce  queens 
to  queenless  hives  as  we  are  so  often 
told  to  do.  Why,  ray  dear  brothers,  the 
queen  has  got  to  come  from  another 
hive,  and  It  seems  to  me  to  be  like  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay   Paul,   and   taking  a 
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great  deal  of  trouble  to  do  it,  too.  I 
simply  Jump  the  queenless  hive  with  a 
built-up  nucleus  that  *  has  a  laying 
queen  ;  this  has  always  worked  well,  and 
is  all  done  at  one  time,  instead  of  re- 
peated visits,  as  in  the  old  way  of  intro- 
ducing. 

For  the  introduction  of  cells,  I  use  the 
West  cell-protector. 

The  claims  of  advantage  I  make  for 
this  system  are  these : 
'^  1st.  I  never  have  any  but  prime 
swarms,  or  swarms  with  a  clipped 
queen,  so  that  I  never  lose  my  profit  by 
bees  leaving  my  apiary. 

2nd.  I  seldom  have  to  introduce  a 
queen. 

3rd.  The  introduction  of  cells  and  at- 
tending to  the  increase  is  all  done  in  a 
small  space,  or  on  one  or  two  rows. 

I  am  in  northern  Michigan,  and  after 
my  winter  and  spring  loss  and  sales,  I 
took  2,000  pounds  of  honey  from  83 
colonies,  and  no  fall  honey,  as  a  drouth 
came  in  August,  with  frost  killing  the 
buckwheat  and  other  bloom.  The  sea- 
son of  1892  gave  me  4,000  pounds  of 
honey  from  46  colonies,  which  I  could 
not  have  had  if  I  had  allowed  my  bees 
to  go  to  the  woods. 

Manistee,  Mich. 


9 


Is  Yellow  Jasmine  Honey  Poisonons  ? 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Joumdl 

BY   ^mS.   C.    L.    RICE. 


I  have  seen  the  several  articles  in  the 
Bee  Journat.  and  Oleaninga,  about  the 
poisonous  yellow  jasmine  honey  of  the 
South,  and  thought  I  would  give  our  ex- 
perience with  it;  but  after  seeing  Prof. 
Cook's  answer,  I  thought  further  com- 
ment useless,  until  another  article  in 
Gleanings  for  Jan.  15th,  asking  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  Dr. 
Brown's  article  in  the  Feb.  1st  number, 
I  concluded  to  write  what  I  know 
about  it. 

In  1883  we  cut  out  comb  from  our 
hives,  which  was  filled  with  pollen  (or 
bee-bread),  with  a  few  cells  of  honey  in- 
terspersed. Five  of  our  children  ate 
freely  of  this  **  bee-bread,"  as  it  is 
called  by  old  bee-keepers.  In  a  short 
while  they  became  so  weak  that  they 
could  not  stand,  and  complained  of 
blindness.  In  alarm  we  sent  for  a  physi- 
cian, who  pronounced  it  an  overdose  of 
yellow  jasmine. 

We  were  beginners  in  thoso  days,  and 
had  only  one  story  to  our  hives,  and 
squeezed  the  honey.     Now  we   use   two 


and  three  stories,  and  extract,  and  so 
we  never  get  the  pollen  and  honey 
mixed. 

At  the  time  our  children  were  pois- 
oned, other  metnbers  of  the  family  ate 
of  the  honey  alone,  and  were  not  in  the 
least  affected.  We  now  use  extracted 
honey  without  fear  of  the  result. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  all  cases  of 
honey-poisoning  could  be  traced  to  thd 
pollen  ?  I  know  many  old  bee-keepers 
advise  eating  the  ''bee-bread"  with  the 
"  bee-honey,"  consequently  some  are 
made  sick,  especially  by  honey  taken 
from  the  tree  at  the  famous  bee-tree 
cutting  picnics. 

The  yellow  jasmine  grows  plentifully 
around  us,  yet  we  never  have  had  anv 
sickness,  as  the  result  of  eating  extracted 
honey.  The  flowers  open  in  the  very 
early  spring,  before  the  orange,  and  I 
should  think  the  honey  would  be  used  io 
rearing  brood.  Dr.  Brown  says,  in 
OleaningSt  that  it  kills  the  bees ;  but 
why  does  it  not  kill  all  ? 

I  rather  think  the  disease  mentioned 
in  OteaningSi  is  bee-paralysis,  for  it  is  not 
the  whole  apiary  that  becomes  affected- 
only  a  few  colonies,  wherein  will  be 
found  a  quantity  of  sealed  honey  from 
last  year's  harvest. 

With  due  respect  to  the  experience  of 
others,  I  submit  the  foregoing,  hoping 
to  see  the  subject  sifted  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

Ramsey,  La. 


Bee-EeeM  In  Orange  Connty,  Calif. 

Written  for  Ote  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  DR.    K.   GALLFP. 


I  am  going  to  try  to  give  a  sort  of 
pen-picture  of  bee-keeping  and  its  sur- 
roundings in  Orange  county.  There  are 
a  few  apiaries  located  in  the  Santa  Ana 
river  canyon  that  I  know  nothing  aboot. 
Our  first  start  will  be  up  the  Santiago 
canyon.  Leaving  Santa  Ana,  we  pass 
Orange,  connected  with  Santa  Ana  by 
two  railroad  lines,  also  a  street  car  line 
three  miles  from  Santa.  Here  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  prosperous  community,  with 
churches,  school-house,  stores,  fruit- 
ranches,  etc. 

The  next  place  is  McPherson,  on  a 
branch  railroad  where  a  large  raisin 
packing  establishment  is  located.  Then 
comes  Elmodena,  with  its  settlement  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  church,  stores. 
school,  etc.  On  the  left  Is  Villa  Park, 
with  its  orange  groves,  frult-rauches, 
raisin  vineyards,  post-oflSce,  etc.     These 
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two  last-mentioned  places  are  irrigated 
by  water  piped  from  -the  canyon,  and 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  land-owners. 

Soon  after  passing  into  the  canyon  we 
pass  a' large  bee-ranch  owned  by  people 
living  at  Orange.  The  next  place  of 
interest  is  the  Picnic  Ground^  for  the 
whole  Santa  Ana  valley,  where  every 
May  day  several  thousands  of  people 
congregate  and  enjoy  themselves.  Those 
groonds  are  covered  with  large  spread- 
ing and  majestic  live-oaks,  festooned 
with  wild  grape  vines  pending  from  the 
oi^spreading  branches  and  forming  the 
mo$t  perfect  natural  arbors  that  one 
coald  wish  to  see;  skirted  with  the 
sparkling  and  pure  mountain  stream. 

We  next  pass  near  the  Santiago  coal- 
mines, 12  miles  from  Santa  Ana.  We 
then  arrive  at  the  branch  of  the  creek. 
cp  the  north  branch  is  another  coal- 
mine and  four  bee-ranches.  The  south 
branch  is  called  Shrewsbury  canyon. 
Up  this  we  first  pass  Mr.  Carpenter's 
bee-raoch,  then  arrive  at  Madam  Mod- 
:eska*s  beautiful  villa.  She  is  a  world- 
renowned  actress,  and  selected  the  site 
for  its  reminding  her  of  the  Alps — her 
former  home.  Here  the  stream  branches 
again.  Up  the  left  is  Mr.  Harding's  bee- 
ranch.  He  keeps  stock  and  bees,  culti- 
vates a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  lives 
there  because  both  himself  and  wife 
were  invalids,  but  have  good  health  in 
iheir  mountain  home.  Here  he  showed 
me  a  colony  of  bees  camped  out  on  a 
Hfe-oak  bush.  He  found  them  three 
years  previous,  and  left  them  there  to 
see  how  they  behaved  themselves  when 
enjoying  California  climate.  They  had 
quite  a  large  nntss  of  comb,  were  strong 
io  nambers,  and  had  this  advantage, 
that  they  could  pass  out  and  in  at  either 
xhe  top,  bottom  or  sides  without  hin- 
drance. 

Up  the  right  branch  we  arrive  at  Mr. 
Pleasauts'  bee  and  stock  ranch.  He  is  a 
typical  Californian,  and  an  old  timer ; 
ihe  President  of  our  County  Agricul- 
iQral  Society,  etc.  Here  we  are  about 
IS  miles  from  home,  and  we  have  pass- 
ed over  the  finest  road  that  one  could 
wish  to,  and  the  rise  is  so  gradual  that 
one  would  scarcely  believe  that  he  was 
^  far  above  the  valley.  We  have  also 
^een  the  natural  and  beautiful  groves  of 
ilve-oak  and  sycamore  trees  on  the 
roDte,  and  the  grandest  mountain  scen- 
ery, something  to  admire  and  remem- 
^>er.  Mr.  Pleasants  is  at  the  head  of 
the  canyon.  Besides  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  cattle,  he  has  quite  a  herd  of  An- 
gora goats.  Stock  of  all  kinds  thrive 
the  entire  year  on  the  natural  feed,  wild 
oats,  burr  clover,   alfilaree,  etc.    When 


the  feed  ripens  it  is  made  into  hay  right 
on  the  ground,  and  when  the  first  rains 
come  it  springs  from  the  seed  right  into 
the  richest  kind  of  feed  again.  I  have 
seen  acres  of  wild  mountain  oats,  ,of 
such  rank  growth  that  it  was  quite  diffi- 
cult to  walk  through  it.  I  will  here  re- 
mark that  there  is  no  rain  or  dampness 
to  injure  this  natural  feed  for  months 
right  on  the  ground  where  it  grew. 
Think  of  that,  you  who  are  pitching 
hay  into  barns  one-half  of  the  year  for 
the  sake  of  pitching  It  out  the  other  half. 

Now  we  have  to  take  you  back  to 
Santa  Ana,  and  take  a  fresh  start  In  a 
southeasternly  direction.  We  pass 
through  Tustin,  three  miles  from  Santa 
Ana,  consisting  of  a  wealthy  class  of  in- 
habitants, with  their  well-kept  orange 
orchards,  walnut  groves,  and  other 
fruits;  two  stores,  three  churches, 
school-house,  blacksmith  shops,  bank, 
large  hotel,  etc.  Here  a  few  years  ago 
Kansas  people  sent  out  an  agent  to  '*spy 
out  the  land  ;'*  he  bought  a  tract,  and  It 
was  subdivided  into  2K  and  5  acre 
tracts  or  ranches,  on  each  of  which  is 
located  a  prosperous  and  contented  fam- 
ily. They  stuck  down  a  grape  and  fig 
cutting,  and  In  two  years  they  could 
literally  sit  under  **  their  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,"  and  there  is  none  to  make 
them  afraid.  A  street-car  line  connects 
the  place  with  Santa  Ana.  They  also 
have  a  branch  railroad,  depot,  fruit 
shipping  house,  etc. 

Passing  Tustin,  we  come  to,  or  pass 
through,  a  barley  field,  where  they 
raised  the  past  season  800,000  sacks  |of 
barley,  a  part  of  it  being  shipped  to  Ger- 
many for  brewing  purposes.  This  is  all 
raised  without  irrigation.  Eight  steam 
threshers  are  at  work  for  three  months. 
The  lowest  wages  were  $2.00,  and  from 
that  to  $5.00  per  day. 

We  next  pass  into  the  hills,  and  near 
the  Miner  boys'  bee-ranch,  where  they 
obtained  their  20  tons  of  honey  the  past 
season. 

Winding  among  the  hills  over  into  the 
Aliso  canyon,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
pass  one  or  two  bee  and  stock  ranches 
combined.  On  the  route  we  pass  flocks 
of  sheep  which  produce  two  crops  of 
lambs  and  two  crops  of  wool  per  year. 

We  now  wind  up  over  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  and  down  into  Llve-Oak  Can- 
yon, where  we  pass  three  more  bee  and 
stock  ranches.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
canyon  we  pass  a  mountain  school-house, 
located  in  Trabuco  canyon.  Up  this 
canyon  Is  located  several  more  bee  and 
stock  ranches.  Crossing  this  canyon  we 
climb  up  on  to  a  plateau  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  of    level    land   Ycalled  here 
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"mesa").  On  this  is  located  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, a  young  man  with  his  family.  He 
combines  stock-raising,  blooded-horse 
raising  and  bees.  Passing  here  we  move 
on  up,  then  down  and  up  again,  over 
into  Bell  canyon,  where  Mr.  Joplin  is 
located.  He  combines  stock,  bees  and 
fruit.  He  sold  $600  worth  of  fruit  to 
our  World's  Fair  committee,  put  up  in 
glass  in  the  most  attractive  form.  He 
was  also  the  Manager  of  our  county  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair.  The  fruit 
was  raised  on  a  very  small  piece  of 
ground.  He  raises  the  finest  kind  of 
oranges,  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Miller,  who  a  few 
years  ago  at  one  time  shipped  out  of 
Santa  Ana  95  tons  of  honey  of  his  own 
producing.  He  raises  fruits  of  the  finest 
kinds,  and  also  raises  stock. 

Two  miles  from  here,  away  up,  is  Mr. 
Fox,  with  stock  and  bee  raising  com- 
bined, also  raising  boys,  for  here  we 
could  see  four  little  chaps  on  a  gentle 
horse  or  mule  every  morning,  loping 
away  over  the  mountains  five  miles  to 
the  Trabuco  school  and  back  again  at 
night.  The  horse  would  be  staked  out 
to  feed  on  the  natural  grasses  through 
the  day. 

The  largest  proportion  of  these  people 
were  in  straightened  circumstances, 
and  out  of  health,  when  they  went  into 
the  mountains.  They  are  all  now,  with- 
out an  exception,  in  excellent  circum- 
stances financially,  and  enjoying  excel- 
lent health. 

From  Mr.  Fox's  we  can  go  over  the 
mountains  on  a  mule  trail  into  the  Hot 
Springs  canyon,  where  two  bee-ranches 
are  located.  Hot  Springs  is  a  famous 
resort  in  summer  for  invalids  and  health 
seekers.  The  road  from  this  place 
comes  down  into  the  valley  at  old  San 
Juan  Mission,  25  miles  from  Santa  Ana. 
There  are  two  more  bee-ranches  located 
high  up  above  the  San  Margarita  stock 
ranch.  There  are  three  more  located 
in  Laguna  canyon,  on  a  road  leading 
from  the  valley  to  Laguna  and  Arch 
Beach  Bath,  quiet  summer  resorts  for 
people  from  Riverside  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties. 

In  another  article  I  will  tell  what  I 
know  about  California  bee-keeping. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Honey  am  Food  and  Medieine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  "sales- 
men "  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journax.  for  description 
and  prices. 


Mm  Bees  to  fori  in  tiie  Secttons. 

Written  for  the  Amariean  Bf^e  Journal 
BY   A.    M.    TOWNER. 


Allow  me  to  say  something  on  Query 
899,  and  give  my  method  of  getting 
bees  to  work  in  sections.  First,  the  hive 
I  use  consists  of  two  shallow  brood- 
chamber  sections,  each  holding  eight 
shallow  frames.  It  is  called  the  '*  Alter- 
nating "  bee-hive.  It  uses  supers  the 
same  size  as  the  brood-case. 

Now,  instead  of  using  both  sections 
over  one  bottom,  I  have  a  bottom  and 
cover  for  each  section.  I  have  a  queen 
and  small  colony  in  each,  placing  them 
side  by  side,  both  facing  east.  Each  of 
the  sections  are  equal  to  five  Langstroth 
frames.  You  will  see  that  by  stimulat- 
ing a  little  I  can  cause  each  queen  to  fill 
these  small  combs  almost  solid  with 
brood.  I  stimulate  a  little  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  before  the  expected  honey- 
flow. 

Hold  on,  I  think  I  hear  some  one  say, 
"Don't  your  bees  ever  swarm?"  The 
truth  is,  I  am  not  troubled  with  swarm- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  (July)  when 
the  stimulating  is  done.  The  reason  I 
have  assigned  for  this  is  its  being  out  of 
the  natural  swarming  season,  and  bees 
are  then  slow  to  get  the  swarming  fever, 
as  our  swarming  season  is  in  May,  if 
there  is  any  nectar  at  that  time,  and 
there  seldom  is.  Our  main  flow  is  from 
Spanish-needle  in  September. 

I  watch  the  bees  closely,  and  as  soon 
as  the  combs  begin  to  whiten,  I  take 
one  of  these  colonies  and  turn  it  half 
way  around.  I  then  lift  the  other  off 
the  bottom  and  set  it  on  the  ground, 
placing  a  super  in  its  place.  I  now  shake 
the  bees,  queen  and  all  from  this  last 
section  in  front  of  the  super,  and  place 
these  combs  over  the  colony  first  re- 
moved. Now  the  bees  in  the  super  with 
the  addition  of  field-bees  from  the  col- 
ony first  removed,  makes  them  so  strong 
that  they  at  once  commence  drawing 
out  the  foundation,  which  I  use  in  full 
sheets. 

In  24  to  48  hourd  I  raise  this  super 
and  place  a  brood  section  ander,  filled 
with  eight  of  the  most  solidly  capped 
brood-frames  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
16,  shaking  the  bees  off  so  as  to  be  sure 
not  to  get  the  queen.  Then  I  turn  this 
small  colony  gradually  around  beside 
the  one  with  the  super,  then  suddenly 
back  again,  causing  the  bees  that  hatch- 
ed meanwhile  to  join  the  colony  with  the 
super. 

I  have  tried  the  above  plan  the  past 
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two  seasons,  and  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  It.  Although  the  past  two  seasons 
were  almost  failures,  I  have  realized 
fair  retorns  for  my  labor.  The  beea 
having  commenced  to  work  in  the  super, 
ihey  will  not  stop  when  the  brood  is 
given  back,  but  the  queen  will  go  down 
in  the  brood-case,  and  I  am  never  both- 
ered with  brood  or  pollen  in  the  super. 

I  write  this  that  others  who  have  not 
been  successful  in  getting  bees  to  work 
in  the  sections  might  profit  by  my  ex- 
perience. The  above  plan  may  not  work 
so  well  in  other  localities. 

Last  season  my  bees  averaged  28 
pounds  per  colony,  or  per  double  colony, 
rather,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
else  in  this  locality  that  got  a  pound  of 
surplus  honey.  Our  main  flow  is  from 
Spanish-needle,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  never  candies ;  in  fact,  I  never  knew 
any  of  our  honey  to  candy. 

Bronaugh,  Mo. 


A6ee-FeeiIerforSpri]ii[nse. 

WrUten  Jtyr  the  American  Bee  Journal 

DB-   O.    8.   BROWN. 


In  this  part  of  Ohio,  all  successful 
bee-keepers  are  compelled  to  feed  more 
or  less  every  spring  to  stimulate  brood- 
rearing,  and  to  supply  the  needful  food 
for  the  bees  during  the  long,  cold  rains 
which  occur  every  spring.  I  have  had 
much  annoyance  in  using  the  various 
forms  of  feeders  described  by  our  lead- 


ing apiarists — all  those  feeding  in  the 
liurplus  chamber  necessitating  the  dis- 
lorbing  or  removing  entirely  of  the  ab- 
sorbents over  the  cluster ;  while  those 
feeding  In  the  brood-chamber  compel 
the  removal  of  one  or  more  brood-frames, 
provided  you  have  a  full  colony. 

After  much  thought  and  many  fail- 
ures, I  at  last  made  a  feeder,  from  which 
I  have  much  satisfaction  in  using.  It  is 
Qot  patented,  neither  do  I  manufacture 
it  for  sale.  Thinking  it  might  interest 
the  readers  of  the  '*01d  Reliable"  to 
have  a  description  of  it,  I  give  herewith 
lent  of  It,  with  full  directions  for  its 
manufacture. 


It  is  better  to  make  it  of  some  soft 
wood,  such  as  pine,  poplar,  etc.  For 
the  bottom,  get  out  a  block  8  inches 
long  by  5  inches  wide  by  ^  inch  thick. 
Now  get  out  a  strip  26  inches  long  by 
IK  Inches  wide  by  %  inch  thick.  This 
is  for  a  rim,  which  is  to  be  nailed  edge- 
wise upon  the  bottom  block.  If  you 
want  to  do  a  nice,  neat  job,  cut  the 
strip  in  lengths  for  the  sides  and  ends, 
using  a  square  miter  at  each  corner, 
like  a  picture  frame,  and  nailing  each 
way.  This  rim  should  be  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  bottom.  Nail  fast  by  nailing 
through  the  bottom  into  the  strips. 

Lastly  get  out  a  block  2  inches  by  1 3^ 
inches  by  K-in^^l^  (I  usually  take  a  piece 
of  one  of  the  blocks  which  I  saw  off  the 
rim,  for  this),  and  nail  it  flat-wise  in  the 
center  of  the  bottom  on  the  same  side 
the  rim  is  nailed.  Be  certain  to  nail  in 
each  corner  of  the  block  ;  then  bore  a 
hole  through  its  center  and  bottom  with 
a  ^-inch  bit.  This  is  for  the  bees  to 
enter  the  feeder. 

Cut  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  (such  as  is 
used  for  fly-screen)  8x5  inches,  and  turn 
K  inch  down  on  each  side,  so  that  it  will 
the  better  hold  the  tacks.  Tack  this 
over  the  rim  upon  the  top  of  the  feeder. 
Heat  some  beeswax,  or  paraffine,  quite 
hot,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  the 
feeder  until  it  feels  warm  to  the  hand  ; 
now  pour  the  wax,  or  paraffine,  (paraf- 
fine being  the  best)  into  the  feeder,  and 
slowly  turn  it  until  every  part  of  the 
interior  is  in  thorough  contact  with  the 
hot  material.  Pour  out  all  that  is  not 
held  by  the  wood,  for  future  use.  A 
feeder  thus  coated  will  neither  sour  nor 
leak  the  syrup,  which  is  very  essential 
in  sprini?  feeding,  as  the  feeder  is  much 
more  liable  to  sour  In  spring  stimulative 
feeding  than  In  fall  feeding  for  winter 
stores. 

To  place  the  feeder  upon  the  hive,  I 
remove  the  chaff  cushion,  and  with  a 
sharp  pocket-knife  make  two  V-shaped 
incisions  in  the  burlap  or  oilcloth,  each 
incision  being  about  one  inch  long,  and 
the  two  being  separated  about  ^-Inch 
at  the  widest  point.  Turn  back  the  flap 
thus  made,  and  place  the  auger-hole  in 
the  feeder  directly  over  it.  This  open- 
ing should,  of  course,  be  directly  over 
the  cluster. 

To  fill  the  feeder  with  syrup,  I  use  an 
ordinary  tea-pot  of  large  size,  having  a 
long  spout.  It  only  takes  a  moment  to 
lift  the  cushion,  pour  in  the  hot  syrup 
through  the  wire-cloth,  and  replace  the 
cushion  and  pass  to  the  next  hive.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  one  person  can  feed 
25  to  50  colonies  in  this  way,  and  speed 
is  not  the  only  feature.^Tou  disturb 
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the  bees  but  very  little ;  you  are  not 
troubled  by  stray  bees  coming  out  at  the 
top  of  the  hive;  neither  do  you  admit 
the  cold  air  into  the  cluster  to  chill  the 
brood ;  and  yet  you  have  the  feed  just 
where  you  want  It  for  comfort  and  ease 
of  access  for  the  bees. 
Londonderry,  Ohio. 


MoTing  Bees— Rendering  Wai. 

WrtUen  for  Uie  American  Bee  Jawmal 

BY  I.   W.   BKCKWITH. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Ck)leman,  on  page  249,  does 
not  tell  us  what  trouble  he  anticipates 
in  moving  his  bees,  but  I  presume  he 
wants  to  know  how  he  can  hold  the 
combs  rigid. 

Take  %-inch  wire-nails  (those  with 
large  heads  are  best),  and  drive  one  into 
each  corner  of  the  frame  so  as  to  come 
between  this  and  the  adjoining  frame, 
letting  the  heads  project  far  enough  to 
hold  the  combs  apart  the  required  dis- 
tance. 

Now  close  the  hive-entrance  securely, 
take  off  the  cover,  and  tack  on  one  of 
wire-cloth,  and  if  you  do  not  have 
springs  to  haul  on,  fill  the  wagon  bed 
nearly  full  of  straw,  place  the  hives  on 
this,  and  drive  ahead  ;  and  should  the 
weather  be  warm  or  cold,  your  bees  will 
carry  all  right. 

BEESWAX  BBNDEBIN6. 

I  expected  to  find  Chas.  Dadant's 
method  of  rendering  wax  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Bee  Joubnal,  but  as  it  was 
not  there,  I  will  tell  how  I  do  it,  and  get 
yellow  wax  every  time. 

I  heat  the  comb  in  any  vessel  except 
iron  or  rusty  tin,  with  plenty  of  water  ; 
stir  frequently,  and  see  that  the  comb 
does  not  burn  on  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle. 

When  the  wax  is  all  melted,  and  while 
quite  hot,  I  put  the  pumice  into  a  strong 
cloth  strainer  and  press  as  hard  as  the 
strainer  will  bear.  As  each  cocoon  cup 
is  likely  to  be  filled  with  wax,  a  consid- 
erable pressure  is  necessary.  A  hand 
cider-press  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
this  work. 

I  then  return  the  wax  to  the  heating 
vessel  with  plenty  of  water,  and  when  it 
is  all  melted  I  keep  it  hot  a  considerable 
time  without  boiling,  and  what  impuri- 
ties there  were  in  the  wax  which  gave  it 
the  dark  color,  will  settle  into  the  water 
or  form  a  layer  on  the  under  side  of  the* 
wax,  which  may  be  shaved  off  when 
cold. 


If  I  should  burn  the  comb  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kettle,  it  would  give  the 
wax  a  stain,  which  I  could  not  wash  out. 

Any  dark  wax  may  be  cleansed  in  this 
way  if  it  has  not  been  scorcded,  or 
stained  in  ati  iron  kettle. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 


Fonl  Brood-Its  SyBptoms  and  Cnre. 

lie^alts  of  ExjierinieiiU  at  the  JficJdgtm  Apiary. 
BY.   R.    L.    TAYLOR,   APIARIST. 


During  the  season  I  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  disease  known 
among  bee-keepers  as  foul  brood,  wMch 
from  its  insidious,  highly  contagious 
and  deadly  character,  is  the  one  disease 
of  the  hive  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
apiarist.  It  no  doubt  attacks  and  great- 
ly curtails  the  life  of  the  mature  bee, 
but  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  bee  in  the 
larval  state  that  its  destructive  effects 
are  most  evident. 

Like  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  human  family  is  subject,  it  is  in- 
duced by  bacteria,  to  which  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  name  **  bacillus  alvei" 
is  given,  and  such  is  its  malignity  that 
when  once  present,  unless  proper  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  keep  it  in  check,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years  whole 
apiaries  are  sweptaway.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  often  present  where 
not  suspected,  and  that  often  the  de- 
struction ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter  should  be  assigned  to  it. 

How  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  how  to  effect  its  cure  are  the 
practical  points  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  chiefly  directed. 

My  experience  with  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  past  season,  but  runs  back  over  the 
past  seven  years  during  which  I  have 
cured  more  than  100  cases  largely  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  period, 
but  I  became  so  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  disease  and  so  certain  'that  I 
could  control  it  that  I  was  not  anxious 
to  be  entirely  rid  of  it,  preferring  rather 
at  some  risk  to  get  as  thorough  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  as  possible  with  its  pe- 
culiarities and  with  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  it. 

HOW  FOUL  BROOD  IS  CONVEYED. 

It  would  be  important  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, all  the  ways  in  which  the  disease 
is  conveyed  from  one  colony  to  another. 
Whether  the  bacteria  may  be  carried  in 
the  air  to  a  new  hive,  or  whether  a  bee 
from  a  diseased  colony  may  carry  them 
out  on  its  feet  or  bod^,  and  in  gathering 
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nectar  deposit  them  on  the  flowers  so 
that  they  may  become  by  chance  attach- 
ed to  another  bee  from  a  healthy  colony 
in  its  visits  to  the  same  flowers,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  spreading  the  dis- 
ease ;  or  whether  a  bee  from  a  diseased 
colony  will  convey  the  disease,  if  on  re- 
turning from  the  field  with  a  load  of 
nectar  it  enter  a  hive  not  its  own,  I 
know  not ;  but  there  are  numerous  ways 
by  which  the  disease  may  certainly  be 
spread  li^hich  should  be  familiar  to  every 
bee-keeper.  They  all  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
bacteria  with  the  food  to  be  given  the 
iarral  bees  will  start  the  disease  afresh. 
Some  of  the  more  common  Ways  in 
which  this  is  done  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  ** swarming  out"  of  bees 
from  a  diseased  hive  and  coalescing 
with  a  healthy  colony. 

2nd.  The  artificial  uniting  of  a  mass 
of  bees  from  a  diseased  colony  with  a 
healthy  colony. 

3rd.  The  giving  of  a  comb  from  a  dis- 
eased colony,  or  even  a  very  small  piece 
of  SQch  diseased  comb  to  a  healthy  col- 
onv. 

4th.  The  robbing  of  a  diseased  colony 
by  bees  from  a  healthy  colony. 

5th.  The  feeding  of  honey  taken  from 
diseased  colonies  to  healthy  bees. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  disease  is 
eansed  by  bacteria,  it  would  be  readily 
i^ranted  that  it  would  be  contracted 
from  comb  containing  diseased  larvae, 
OQt  it  may  be  questioned,  as  it  has  been, 
whether  it  could  be  contracted  from 
honey  taken  from  the  combs  of  a  dis- 
eased colony  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  bees  are  continually  traveling 
back  and  forth  over  open  cells  contain- 
ing the  putrid  remains  of  the  diseased 
larvae  to  the  open  cells  of  the  honey, 
wd  that  they  endeavor  to  remove  from 
the  cells  the  glue-like  mass  with  their 
tongues,  and  then  insert  their  tongues 
into  the  cells  of  honey  to  obtain  their 
food,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  very  strange  if  the  honey  were  not 
thoroQgbly  contaminated;  and  that  it  is 
!^  and  that  the  life  of  the  germs  is  pre- 
served in  the  honey,  seems  abundantly 
shown  by  an  experiment  I  made  with  »50 
colonies  to  which  I  fed  honey,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent,  of  which  was  taken 
from  diseased  colonies.  The  result  was 
that  within  two  weeks  29  of  the  HO 
colonies  were  badly  diseased. 

Honey  may  be  safely  considered  the 
{?reat  source  of  danger,  because  under 
all  possible  circumstances  it  Is  greedily 
taken  by  the  bees  and  conveyed  to  their 
hives-and  their  own  stores  thereby  con- 


taminated. It  Is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  whenever  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist,  or  its  existence 
suspected,  extreme  care  be  taken  that 
the  bees  have  no  opportunity  to  get  a 
taste  of  contaminated  or  suspected 
honey. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Now  as  to  the  signs  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  may  be  certainly 
known. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
there  is  one  symptom,  and  one  only,  by 
which  the  average  bee-keeper  may  deter- 
mine without  danger  of  error  whether 
the  disease  is  present,  and  that  is  found 
In  the  character  of  the  remains  of  the 
larvaD  before.  In  the  course  of  time,  they 
become  dried  up. 

•  Brood  dies  from  several  causes — per- 
haps from  other  diseases— but  there  is 
always  a  plain  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  the  appearance  of  the  larvae 
dead  from  foul  brood  and  of  that  dead 
from  other  causes.  The  substance  of 
the  former  (foul  brood)  is  homogene- 
ous throughout,  that  Is,  all  parts  of  the 
mass  In  a  given  cell  are  of  the  same  con- 
sistency, that  of  the  latter  generally 
varies  in  consistency,  one  part  being 
watery,  another  more  or  less  solid;  the 
former  is  of  a  solid  color,  brownish  like 
coffee  prepared  for  drinking  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  the  latter  is  usually  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  often  partly  white  and 
partly  black  but  if  in  the  grub  stage  it 
is  nearly  white;  the  former  is  without 
form  like  a  drop  of  glue,  or  becomes  so 
on  being  touched,  the  latter  in  all  cases 
retains  its  shape  with  more  or  less  per- 
sistency; and  lastly  the  former  is  always 
viscid,  the  latter  never.  This  character- 
istic alone,  I  believe,  always  furnishes  a 
sure  test. 

Take  a  sliver,  match,  or  straw  and  in- 
serting one  end  into  the  dead  matter  in  a 
cell  withdraw  it ;  if  the  matter  proves  to 
be  sticky  or  ropy  as  shown  by  following 
out  the  straw  in  a  string  you  have  foul 
brood,  otherwise  not.  So  far  as  is  now 
known  if  the  above  rules  are  carefully 
applied  there  never  need  be  any  doubt 
as  to   whether  the  disease  exists  or  not. 

However,  unless  one's  attention  is  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  matter,  one  is 
not  likely  to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
disease  until  it  has  practically  destroyed 
the  colony,  and  perhaps  also  been  con- 
veyed to  other  colonies,  hence  It  is  im- 
poVtantas  an  assistance  In  the  discovery 
of  the  disease  to  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

The  life  of  the  larva  may  be  destroyed 
either  before  its  cell  is  capppd  or  after, 
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and  in  the  former  case  (t  is   not  capped 
at  alh 

As  soon  as  the  larva  is  dead,  perhaps 
before,  it  loses  its  natural  glistening 
pearly  whiteness. 

The  capping  of  cells  containing  the 
dead  larvaB  have  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance,— they  are  generally  more  or  less 
sunken,  sometimes  perforated,  and  often 
darker  in  appearance  than  is  natural. 

By  fall,  if  the  colony  is  still  strong, 
such  cappings  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  re- 
moved. 

After  some  time,  at  least  by  late  fall, 
the  dead  larvse  becomes  dried  down  to  a 
thin,  dark-brown  scale  attached  to  the 
lower  side  and  extending  almost  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cell.  They  are  then  al- 
most imperceptible  except  to  the  exper- 
ienced eye  when  held  in  a  favorable  light.- 

When  the  disease  has  made  consider- 
able progress  it  is  attended  by  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  odor  which  may  be 
preceived  by  holding  the  nose  to  the 
comb  affected;  sometimes  it  may  be  felt 
even  when  the  cover  is  raised  in  opening 
the  hive. 

After  the  disease  has  obtained  a  firm 
foot-hold  the  strength  of  the  colony 
gradually  declines  and  a  suspicious  and 
increasing  listlessness  is  shown  in  its 
efforts  to  collect  pollen  and  nectar,  until, 
at  length,  unless  the  apiarist  interferes, 
it  becomes  the  prey  of  robber  bees,  and 
the  disease  is  widely  disseminated. 

The  time  required  for  the  destruction 
of  a  colony  varies  from  one  to  three  or 
more  years,  owing  to  the  amount  of  in- 
fection and  to  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  particular  case. 

The  disease  seems  gradually  to  wear 
Itself  out,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 
Seven  years  ago  in  some  cases  in  three 
weeks  from  Infection  nearly  one-half  the 
brood  was  dead ;  during  the  past  season 
in  two  colonies  which  each  showed  sev- 
eral cells  in  May,  not  a  single  cell  could 
be  found  In  September. 

METHODS  OF  ERADICATING  THE  DISEASE. 

So  far  I  have  set  forth  the  signs  by 
which  the  disease  Is  known,  almost  in 
mere  outline  Indeed,  but  sufficiently,  I 
think,  so  that  any  inteiligent  person 
using  care  and  attention  cannot  go 
astray;  and  now  it  remains  only  in  the 
same  brief  way  to  explain  the  methods 
which  have  been  discovered  by  which 
the  disease  may  be  banished  from  the 
apiary,  but  first  let  me  warn  every  one 
except  as  an  experiment,  and  at  his  own. 
risk,  not  to  place  any  reliance  for  a  cure 
upon  any  of  the  drugs  which  have  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
tried  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  and  salycllic 


acid  in  numerous  cases,  but  in  no  single 
instance  did  it  appear  that  even  the  first 
step  was  made  toward  effecting  a  cure. 
There  is  a  heroic  method  recommended 
by  some  and  that  is  the  destruction  of 
hive,  combs  and  bees  by  fire.  I  have 
never  tried  it  but  no  doubt  it  would  be 
effectual  so  far  as  the  Individual  coloDy 
is  concerned,  but  whether  It  would  be  as 
to  healthy  neighboring  colonics  would 
depend  on  whether  it  were  property  done, 
and  whether  it  were  properly  done  or 
not  would  depend  on  whether  any  of  the 
bees  were  allowed  to  escape — if  they 
were,  the  disease  would  probably  be 
spread  rather  than  circumscribed.  The 
process*  is  evidently  one  requiring  ex- 
treme care  and  only  to  be  recommended 
to  one  who  is  sure  of  his  plans. 

In  the  method  which  I  recommend  and 
which  I  have  thoroughly  tested  in  a  hun- 
dred cases  or  more,  without  a  single  fail- 
ure, so  far  as  I  know,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared to  disinfect  the  hive  and  all  its 
belongings,  except  of  course  the  bees,  by 
a  thorough  boiling.  My  rule  is  to  boil 
each  part  fifteen  minutes.  The  combs 
are  of  course  destroyed  but  the  wax  is 
saved. 

Having  provided  as  many  hives  as 
there  are  colonies  to  be  operated  on— the 
hives  to  be  furnished  with  frames,  either 
filled  with  foundation  or  with  starters  of 
foundation — combs  will  not  do  at  all- 
proceed  as  follows: 

Select  a  time  when  some  nectar  is 
being  gathered  and  an  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  bees  are  not  flying,  then  move 
the  first  colony  a  little  to  one  side  and 
place  the  new  hive,  which  should  be  like 
the  old  in  outward  appearance  as  nearly 
as  possible,  upon  the  spot  where  the 
other  stood,  then  as  rapidly  as  possible 
take  the  combs  from  the  colony  and 
shake  or  brush  all  the  bees  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  of  which 
they  will  at  once  take  possession,  and 
then  remove  the  combs  and  hive  to  a 
place  of  safety,  to  be  disinfected,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  comb  so  as  to 
let  any  honey  get  upon  the  ground  or 
elsewhere  for  other  bees  to  gather  up. 
In  like  manner  treat  the  other  colonies, 
but  if  any  of  the  combs  contain  brood 
which  it  is  desirable  to  save,  they  may 
be  given  to  one  or  more  of  the  infected 
colonies  which  are  then  to  be  removed 
for  treatment  as  soon  as  the  brood  Is 
hatched.  This  course  will  insure  a  care. 
If  the  bees  were  given  a  hive  contain- 
ing comb  they  would  be  sure  to  carry 
the  disease  with  them. 

During  the  past  season  I  treated  two 
colonies  as  an  experiment,  when  there 
were  no  flowers  from   which  to   gather 
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nectar  and  by  carefully  feeding  them  for 
two  weeks  just  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  starving,  they  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  free  from  disease,  but  this 
course  requires  great  care,  or  at  least  is 
not  to  be  recommended  without  farther 
experiment. 

In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  place  a 
Queen-trap  at  the  entrance  of  the  new 
hive  to  prevent  the  bees  absconding. 

liapeer,  Mich. 

iiiinimmmummimiiiii 


Tbe  Nova  Scotia  ConTention. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    F.    BEBLER. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was 
held  at  Wolfville,  on  Jan.  18,  1894, 
with  Pres.  J.  B.  Davison  in  the  chair. 
The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer for  the  past  year  were  read  and 
approved.  The  President's  address  was 
listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
aod  enthusiasm,  and  upon  request  he 
gave  his  consent  to  its  being  published. 

The  following  oflBcers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President — J.  B.  Davison. 

1st  Vice-President— A.  J.  Woodman. 

2nd  Vice-President— J.  R.  Woolover. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— E.F.Beeler. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Parker,  Secretary  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
was  present,  and  spoke  of  the  desira- 
abiliiy  of  uniting  the  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Assocla- 
lioD,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  E. 
F.  Beeler,  C.  R.  Pineo  and  C.  A.  Patir- 
quin  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
executive  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, in  regard  to  a  basis  of  amalgama- 
tion, to  be  considered  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  following  questions  were  dis- 
cussed : 

BEE-]pBBt»INO  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Ist.  How^dqes  bee-keeping  compare 
with  other  pursuits,  upon  which  to  de- 
pend for  a  living  ? 


I 


The  impression  expressed  by  several 
members  was  very  favorable,  and  in 
this  locality  especially  so. 

THE  BEGINNER   WITH   BEES. 

2nd.  Should  a  beginner  purchase  bees 
in  box-hives  and  transfer  them  ?  If  so, 
how  many,  and  how  to  transfer? 

The  general  expression  on  this  ques- 
tion was  that  a  beginner  should  pur- 
chase one  colony  in  movable-frame  hive. 

LOCATING   AN  APIARY— SPRAYING. 

3rd.  What  are  the  essential  points  in 
locating  an  apiary  ? 

This  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Prof.  Favell,  of  the  Horticultural 
school,  spoke  in  condemnation  of  spray- 
ing fruit-trees  while  in  bloom,  as  it  was 
injurious  to  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  bees. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Starr 
and  the  President  act  as  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  suitable  prizes  to  be  offered 
for  a  honey  display  at  our  next  Provin- 
cial Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Halifax 
next  autumn. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

E.  F.  Beeler,  Sec. 

Wolfville,  N.  S. 


Tbe  Cortlanil  Union  Conyention. 

Wi^ten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    W.    WILKINS. 


The  Cortland  Union  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation met  in  Good  Templars'  Hall,  in 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  27,  1894. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Pres.  M.  R.  Wood,  after  which  the  min- 
utes of  she  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  On  account  of  the  small  at- 
tendance, the  election  of  oflBcers  was 
postponed  until  the  afternoon. 

The  President  addressed  the  meeting 
in  a  very  kind  and  fatherly  spirit,  on  the 
negligence  of  humanity  in  improving 
opportunity  for  increased  knowledge 
from  the  experience  of  others,  when  it 
could  be  had  gratis.  He  applied  this  es- 
pecially to  the  bee-keeper,  and  doubly 
emphasized  his  statements  by  referring 
to  the  small  attendance  at  our  apicul- 
tural  gatherings,  when  our  county  con- 
tains enough  in  the  profession  to  triple 
the  attendance.  **  Knowledge  and 
strength,"  said  he,  **  have  been  said  to 
be  '  The  two  essential  requisites  of  suc- 
cess,' but  ahead  of  them  all  I  would 
place  ambition.  Without  it,  what  good 
is  learning  ?" 

The  meeting  was  next  opened  for 
questions  and  free  discussion. 
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TUICK  TOP-BARS. 

This  subject  was  mentioned  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  believed  by  some 
that  these  bars  wouid  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  brace  or  burr  combs.  It  was  soon 
apparent  from  the  remarks  that  all  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  style  of 
frame,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  *'old 
veterans"  present,  was  to  prevent  the 
sagging  of  the  comb  and  its  support, 
which  thus  enlarges  the  space  between 
the  top-bar  and  the  super,  and  conse- 
quently causes  the  bees  to  build  their 
'Madders."  It  was  believed  that  the  T- 
shaped  top-bar  would  perform  all  that 
was  claimed  for  the  thick  bar,  without 
the  waste  of  valuable  space,  and  the  de- 
barring influence  on  the  bees  in  entering 
the  boxes  so  far  remote  from  their  brood- 
nest,  which  must  follow  from  the  use  of 
the  thick  bars. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
1:30  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  and  the  roll  was  called. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  re-election 
of  all  officers,  as  follows : 

President— M.  R.  Wood,  of  CJortland. 

Treasurer — T.  T.  Barrows,  of  Groton. 

Secretary— C.  W.  Wllkins,  of  Homer. 

STOPPING  SWARMS  WITH  NOISE. 

The  meeting  opened  for  discussion 
with  the  question,  **  Through  what  rea- 
son is  it  probable  that  bees  alight,  on 
swarming,  by  drumming  on  tin  pans, 
ringing  bells,  etc.,  if  they  do,  as  used  to 
be  believed?" 

Some  thought  it  must  be  through  con- 
fusing the  queen  and  bees  by  the  un- 
usual noise  until  they  would  alight  to 
rest.  Others  believed  it  was  the  like- 
ness to  thunder,  which  made  them  be- 
lieve a  storm  was  approaching,  and  to 
avoid  a  soaking  and  possible  drowning, 
they  cluster  to  be  prepared. 

TIRING  OUT  THE  BEES. 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  W.  Houglin  fixes 
them.  When  he  is  on  hand,  and  a 
swarm  commences  to  issue,  as  soon  as 
a  part  of  them  are  out  he  closes  up  the 
entrance  and  tires  out  those  in  the  air 
before  allowing  the  next  installment  to 
come  forth.  He  then  allows  a  part  of 
those  in  the  hive  to  Join  the  truants, 
when  the  remainder  are  again  subjected 
to  close  confinement.  He  next  allows 
the  remainder  to  decamp. 

His  theory  is,  that  they  will  alight 
when  part  are  tired,  and  that  so  few  of 
a  large  swarm  are  not  apt  to  abscond, 


provided  *' her  majesty"  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  the  first  issue.  But  as 
the  last  condition  is  unusual,  that  point 
could  not  be  depended  upon. 

Several  other  questions  of  varying  In- 
terest followed,  ciosiag  with  one  on 

WINTERING  BEES  UNDER  SNOW. 

**  Do  bees  winter  as  well  under  deep 
snow  ?"  was  asked. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
from  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  less  snow  around  the  hives  the  bet- 
ter for  the  welfare  of  the  colony ;  al- 
though the  point  was  strongly  main- 
tained that  snow  in  very  cold  weather  is 
beneficial. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  Houglin,  of 
McLean,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
spring  meeting  at  his  residence,  upon 
the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  sine 
die.  C.  W.  WiLKiNS,  Sec. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


COW ITENTION  DIRECrrOR¥. 


Time  amd  plaoe  of  meetino* 

1894. 
Mar.  15, 10.- S.W.Wisconsin,  at  BoscobetWU. 
A.  A.  Arms,  Sec.,  Hurlbut,  Wis. 

Mar.  16.— S.  E.  Kansas,  at  Bronson.  Kans. 

J.  C.  Balch,  Sec.,  Bronson.  Kans. 

Apr.  4  5.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 
E.  J.  Atchley,  Sec.,  BeeviUe,  Tex. 


1^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  fulJ 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Editor. 


Vorth  Amarloan  Bee-Keepers'  Aseooiatlea 

PRES.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Vice-Pres.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
SBORBTARr— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TRBASURBR—Oeorge  W.  York... Chicago,  UU. 


Vatioiial  Bee-Xeepere'  Union. 


President— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer,  Miob. 
Gbn'l  Manager— T.  G.  Newman.  Cbioa«o«.IU. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Capons  and  Caponixins^y  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  In  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  shoidd  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bke  Journal  OAe  year,  for  $1.10. 
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W  Do  not  write  axivtblng  for  publication 
on  tiie  same  sheet  of  paper  witn  business 
ma^n.  nnless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering'  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


•  i^i^fc^ifc^^ 


Cold  Weatlier  for  the  Bees. 

A  "norther  "  reached  here  on  Feb.  15th ; 
the  wind  was  brisk,  and  this  morning  we 
find  the  snow  4  inches  deep,  with  a  bright 
wmshine.  We  hope  it  will  not  injure  the 
bees  much.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Atchley  did 
not  see  snow  about  the  12th  or  13th.  The 
merctuj  here  was  about  15  degrees  above 
rero  this  morning.  R.  A.  Shultz. 

Cosby,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16. 


Sealing  Gk>od  Queen-Bees. 

On  paji^e  212,  Friend  Michael  makes  some 
good  pom ts  about  rearing  queens,  but  isn't 


be  a  little  forgetful  when  he  speaks  about  a 
lanra  three  days  old  being  unfit  to  make  a 
joeen  ?  Is  it  not  generally  stated  that  tho 
food  of  worker  larvae  for  the  first  three 
<iay8  is  the  same  as  royal  jelly  ?  The  inter- 
esting table  i^ven  on  page  205,  if  it  does  not 
show  it  exactly  the  same,  shows  not  much 
difference,  the  advantage  in  albumen,  as 
Herr  Reepen  abserves,  being  in  favor  of 
the  worker  larvae.  Only  after  the  fourth 
day  does  the  worker  larva  get  an  in- 
ferior diet,  so  according  to  that,  a  young 
qaeen  emerging  not  less  than  10  days  after 
Uie  bees  commence  to  give  it  full  attention 
as  a  qaeen,  ought  to  be  all  right,  providing 
all  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
Marengo,  HI.  C.  C.  Miller. 


Ezperimenting:  on  Winterini:  Bees. 

I  have  just  examined  my  bees  with  refer- 
ence to  how  they  have  wintered.  I  winter 
them  on  the  summer  stands,  and  this  sea- 
fKm  I  have  experimented  a  little  so  as  to 
ascertain  if  possible  the  best  method  of 
wintering.  I  packed  all  of  my  weak  colo- 
nies with  a  chaff  division-board  on  each 
^^e.  with  a  cushion  over  the  brood-nest, 
and  of  these  I  have  lost  nine.  Some  of  the 
stronger  colonies  I  put  up  with  a  division- 
^rd  in  the  north  side  of  the  hives,  with  a 
mshion  on  top  of  the  frames ;  others  I  put 
op  without  any  division-boards,  but  with 
cushions  on  top  of  the  frames.  Of  the  last 
tvo  classes,  about  an  equal  in  number,  have 
not  wintered  well. 

By  my  experiments,  I  have  learned  some 
very  important  lessons.  One  is,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  large  a  colony  of 


bees  you  have  to  winter,  it  is  best  to  put 
chaff  division-boards  on  both  sides  of  it. 
And  another  is,  if  you  have  but  one  divi- 
sion-board to  the  hive,  it  is  best  to  put  that 
on  the  south  and  not  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hive.  The  reason  of  the  last  is  appar- 
ent. In  the  winter  the  bees  wUl  cluster  to 
the  warm  or  south  side  of  the  hive,  and  if 
your  hive  is  thin — say  %  ot  an  inch,  and 
you  have  no  division- board — the  bees  freeze 
more  or  less  every  cold  spell,  until  by 
spring  they  are  gjeatly  depleted,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

My  hives  face  the  east,  and  in  cold  or 
cool  weather  I  always  know  where  to  find 
the  bees ;  they  are  on  the  south  side,  and  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  they  can  get ;  and  to 
keep  them  from  freezing,  they  should  be 
kept  away  by  a  division-board^  or. by  some 
other  means.  H.  F.  Coleman. 

Sneedville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10. 


He  Likes  the  <*Bee  Joiimal,"  Etc. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  like  the  American 
Bee  Journal  ;  and  as  I  read  of  the  differ- 
ent bee-keepers,  and  especially  the  lady 
bee-keepers — what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing,  the  thermometer  seems  to  rise  to 
almost  100  degrees.  I  would  like  to  meet 
with  all  in  convention  sometime,  and  speak 
face  to  face,  and  have  a  good  shake  of  the 
hands.  w .  S.  Walton. 

Scarboro  Junction,  Ont. 


Had  a  Good  Honey-Flow,  Etc. 

Last  winter  and  the  spring  following 
were  hard  ones  on  bees  in  this  part  of  Wis- 
consin, many  losing  all.  Mine  kept  dwind- 
ling until  in  May,  when  I  had  7  colonies  left 
out  of  18,  4  of  which  were  fair  ones.  I  in- 
creased them  to  21  colonies  again,  with 
plenty  of  natural  stores,  and  took  about  600 
pounds  of  extracted  honey.  We  had  a 
splendid  honey-flow  here  from  white 
clover.  Ba.sswood  was  a  failure.  Bees 
seem  to  be  wintering  nicely  so  far,  in  the 
cellar.  Louis  George. 

Oak  wood,  Wis.,  Feb.  15. 


The  '<  Admitter"  Part  Explained. 

I  see  from  your  notice  of  my  bee-escape 
on  page  168,  that  you  do  not  understand 
what  1  mean  by  the  *'admitter."  In  my 
hive,  which  is  adapted  to  local  and  migra- 
tory use,  are  two  trap  doors,  one  on  either 
side,  which  has  two  holes  in  each,  two 
being  for  the  transmitter,  and  the  others 
for  the  admitter  and  the  escape.  When 
preparing  to  move,  the  glass  end  of  the 
device  is  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  from  the 
field  come  to  the  hive  and  can  go  in  and 
none  come  out. 

When  used  as  an  escape  the  glass  is  out- 
side. It  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  as  a  drone- 
excluder,  and  is  also  a  great  time  and  labor 
saving  invention  when  used  as  an  escape- 
hoard,  being  very  fast  and  effective. 

It  is  with  this  little  device  and  transmit- 
ter that  1  can  draw  bees  from  any   kind  of 
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hive  and  convey  them  to  another,  or  to  a 
surplus  apartment  away  from  the  hive 
where  bees  of  different  colonies  work  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony,  without  dis- 
turbing the  comb  or  injuring  the  bees. 
Having  made  this  discovery,  I  am  enabled 
to  have  my  colonies  of  a  uniform  strength, 
form  new  ones,  and  control  swarming.  The 
old  plan  of  getting  surplus  honey  over  a 
queen  is  an  uncertain  trust,  as  experience 
has  proven.  Jas.  H.  Davis. 


Wood- Ashes  for  Winter  Packing. 

A  good  material  to  fill  chaff  hives  is  dry 
woodf-ashes.  I  have  used  it  for  two  winters 
with  good  results.  The  ashes,  being  a  non- 
conductor, they  will  also  preserve  the 
wood,  and  no  vermin  will  hatch  in  the  fill- 
ing. The  ashes  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry- 
when  put  in,  and  about  i}4  inches  thick 
will  be  sufficient.  No  ashes  should  be  used 
for  winter  protection  on  top,  as  I  lost  one 
colony  last  winter  on  that  account.  I  think 
that  dry  sawdust  on  top  is  the  best. 

I  have  14  colonies  this  winter,  and  they 
are  wintering  all  right  so  far,  on  the  sum- 
mer stands.  Wm.  Brimmer. 

White  Creek,  Wis. 


Haphazard  Bee-Keeping. 

I  like  the  Bee  Journal  very  much,  as  it 
gives  the  experience  of  practical  bee-men, 
such  information  as  all  bee-keepers  need. 
I  have  Itt  colonies  of  hybrid  bees,  and 
would  like  to  Italianize  them,  but  they 
build  their  own  comb,  and  it  would  be  a 
hard  matter  to  change  the  queens. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  bees,  but 
they  take  very  little  interest  in  them.  They 
let  them  go  haphazard  like,  and  if  they 
store  honey,  all  right;  if  not,  they  curse 
them  and  say  they  are  not  worth  keeping. 
But  not  so  with  me ;  I  take  all  the  care  I 
can  of  them,  and  if  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
have  enough  stores  to  keep  them,  I  feed 
them  until  they  can  supply  themselves. 
Last  year  was  a  poor  honey  year  here,  and 
not  so  much  honey,  especially  late.  My 
bees  are  all  right  now. 

Jett,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.  J.  L.  Crutch er. 


Dividing  Colonies  of  Bees,  Etc. 

My  bees  are  in  fine  condition.  I  winter 
them  on  the  summer  stands.  I  have  kept 
bees  for  over  50  years,  but  am  learning 
still.  The  American  Bee  Journal  helps 
me  out  a  good  deal. 

Much  has  been  written  about  dividing 
bees,  but  I  will  explain  my  way  of  dividing 
two  colonies  into  three.  I  take  two  colo- 
nies, and  will  call  them  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
No.  1 1  drum  into  a  new  hive  containing 
frames  with  starters;  when  all  are  in,  I 
examine  them  by  putting  the  hive  on  a 
black  cloth ;  when  the  aueen  is  present  she 
will  lay  eggs  on  the  cloth  in  5  or  10  min- 
utes— the  sooner  she  lays,  the  better  the 
queen.  Then  1  put  them  back  on  the  same 
stand,  but  keep  them  cool  a  couple  of  days 
by  covering  them  over. 


I  then  take  No.  2  and  remove  them  to  a 
new  location,  and  put  the  drummed-out 
hive,  with  all  the  brood  and  honey,  in  the 
plase  of  No.  2.  The  most  of  the  working- 
force  will  go  to  the  old  location.  I  give 
them  a  young  queen.  By  this  method  all 
three  colonies  are  about  even  in  strength, 
and  all  right  for  the  honey-flow. 

Thayer,  Ind.,  Feb.  10.  A.  Roorda. 


Bees  Wintering  WelL 

The  bees  are  shut  in  just  now  by  a  cold 
spell.  They  are  wintering  very  well.  I 
have  not  lost  any  so  far.  I  will  move  them 
next  week  to  Crystal  Spring  Farm  Apiary, 
where  I  will  do  a  more  extensive  business 
than  I  did  formerly.  Edw.  E.  Smith. 

Carpenter,  His.,  Feb.  18. 

Later.— March  1st.— I  moved  my  bees  on 
Feb.  26th,  and  lost  several  queens.  We 
have  had  fine  weather  every  day  since,  and 
the  rest  seem  to  be  doing  well.       E.  E.  8. 


Alone,  but  Contented  and  Happy. 

I  have  been  entirely  alone  since  Dec.  28tb. 
It  keeps  me  busy  all  the  time  looking*  after 
and  attending  to   everything   around  the 

glace.  X  milk  two  cows,  feed  my  horse  and 
amess  it  when  I  want  to  drive,  attend  to 
fine  poultry— 88  in  10  different  yards, 
houses,  etc. ;  and  do  a11  my  house-work. 
My  friends  come  to  see  me  almost  every 
day.  I  don*t  know  another  place  in  the 
whole  world  at  which  I  would  feel  as  safe 
and  secure  from  harm  or  molestation,  as  in 
our  own  beautiful,  quiet  little  village  of 
Salado.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  tramp 
at  my  home  since  I  have  lived  here  (now 
going  on  19  years) ,  and  that  was  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Sherman. 
Salado.  Tex.,  Feb.  20. 


Moving:  Bees — Wintering  Tip«Top. 

In  answer  to  C.  H.  Coleman's  inquiry  on 
page  249,  I  would  say :  First  secure  the 
combs  by  notching  two  slats  and  droppiofc 
the  same  at  each  end  of  the  frames.  Then 
raise  the  cover  and  bottom  1-10  inch,  and 
secure  it  by  boring  three  holes  in  ^'-inch 
strips  the  length  of  the  depth  of  the  hive- 
one  screw  in  the  top  board  and  one  in  the 
bottom,  also  one  in  the  middle  of  the  hive: 
use  1-inch  screws.  Cover  the  entrance  with 
wire-cloth,  and  place  the  hives  in  a  wagon 
and  go  ahead.  Flace  the  hives  lengthwise 
of  the  wagon. 

Bees  are  wintering  tip- top.  We  had  a 
very  short  season  last  year,  yet  they  did 
well  for  the  time  they  were  at' work.  July 
20th  closed  the  honey  season  in  this  vicinity, 
and  but  very  little  honey  came  from  Undeii 
or  bass  wood.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
basswood  did  not  yield,  as  the  trees  blos- 
somed well.  Bees  paid  but  little  attention 
to  it  during  bloom.  My  yield  was  a  little 
over  50  pounds  to  the  colony,  spring  count. 
1  am  well  satisfied.  A.  Y.  Baldwin. 

DeKalb,  Ul.,  Feb.  36, 
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and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 
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Where  Honey  CJomet*  From.— On 

another  page  of  this  number  of  the  Bbb 
Journal  will  be  found  the  promised  inter- 
wting  address  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  at  the  recent  Ontario  convention. 


Comb  Honey  8  Years  Old,— Hon. 
Eogene  Secor,  of  Forest  City,  Iowa,  sent 
us  the  following  on.  March  3rd,  about  a  box 
of  comb  honey  that  had  been  kept  for  eight 
years,  and  still  was  well  preserved : 

We  have  jnst  finished  eating  a  8-pound 
box  of  comb  honev  that  was  eight  years 
old.  It  has  been  kept,  too,  under  unfavor- 
aWe  conditions  a  part  of  the  time,  having 
been  moved  from  kitchen  to  garret  severtu 
tuneB,  and  last  summer,  while  we  were 
bdWing,  it  was  exposed  to  all  the  changing 
moods  of  cU^iate  for  three  months  out-of- 
ioore.  But  it  would  not  stand  everything. 
iQ  handling  it  somehow  ffot  broken,  began 
to  leak,  and  we  were  obliged  to  eat  it  to 
save  it~as  the  lion  protects  the  lamb.  The 
honey  was  all  right.  No  one  at  the  table 
suspected  that  it  was  old.  It  was  not  gran- 
ulated in  the  cells,  and  I  think  never  has 
lieen. 

J^vs  is  no  remarkable  affair,  I  suppose. 
jTobably  most  bee-keepers  know  that 
honey  can  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely 
u  properly  taken  care  of.  By  the  way,  I 
beheve  I  have  now  an  almost  ideal  place  to 
keep  honey  in— an  attic  where  it  will  al- 
*^yB  be  dry  and  warm— under  a  tin  roof. 
Eugene  Secor. 


Hees  and  Fruit:  is  the  title  of  a  16- 
page  pamphlet  just  issued  by  A.  I.  Root,  of 
Medina,  Ohio.  It  shows  the  important  part 
played  by  bees  in  the  fertilization  of  blos- 
soms, giving  the  evidence  pro  and  con.  It 
is  the  "Symposium  on  Bees  and  Fruit" 
that  we  mentioned  on  page  264,  put  in 
pamphlet  form  for  handy  distribution  by 
bee-keepers  among  fruit-growing  neighbors 
who  think  that  bees  are  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  Prices  are:  Single  copies,  post- 
paid, 2  cents  each ;  25  copies,  40  cents;  50 
copies,  75  cents;  and  100  copies,  $1.25. 


Mot  Supply  Oealers*— Our  subscrib- 
ers will  please  remember  that  we  are  jwt 
dealers  in  bee-supplies ;  so  do  not  send  to  us 
for  a  catalogue — send  to  those  who  adver- 
tise supplies  in  the  Bee  Joubnal,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you. 


l^lnterlng:  l¥ell.— So  far  reports 
seem  to  indicate  that  bees  are  wintering 
quite  nicely  all  over  the  country.  Now  if 
they  will  only  "  spring"  equally  well,  bee- 
keepers will  be  prepared  to  harvest  a  large 
crop  of  honey— providing  the  flowers  *'  give 
down  "  the  nectar. 


Profl  Cook  and  His  Ne-w  Home. 

—As  many  of  the  friends  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  will  be  pleased  to  know  just  what  he 
is  doing  in  his  new  home  at  Claremont, 
Calif.,  it  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  make  the  following  statements : 

He  is  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology at  Pomona  College — precisely  the 
same  position  which  he  held  in  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College. 

Pomona  College  is  a  denominational  in- 
stitution, like  Oberlin,  Amherst,  Olivet,  etc. 
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The  teachers  are  all  earnest  Christian  men, 
and  nearly  all  the  students  are  Christians. 
Prof.  Cook  writes  that  the  spirit  in  th^ 
college  is  delightful.  It  is,  he  says,  entirely 
safe  to  send  young  gentlemen  or  ladies 
there.  The  influence  is  such  that  no  one 
can  experience  it  without  being  inspired  to 
good  work  and  pure  life.  Such  a  college 
must  be  just  such  a  leaven  as  California, 
or  any  other  society,  needs. 

The  President  of  Pomona  College  is  not 
only  a  broad-minded  Christian  man,  but  he 
is  also  eminently  practical.  He  saw  that 
California  was  pre-eminent  for  its  fruit 
and  bee  interests,  and  so  he  was  desirous 
to  secure  a  practical  entomologist,  and  a 
person  able  to  teach  bee-keeping;  so  he 
lured  from  Michigan  (where  Prof.  Cook 
had  taught  for  27  years)  the  person  who 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  to  aid  the 
science  of  entomology,  especially  in  its 
economic  trend,  as  any  one  in  the  country. 

Prof.  Cook  is  delighted  with  his  new 
home  and  work.    He  writes : 

This  is  a  delightful  country,  with  a  cli- 
mate that  is  unsurpassed.  The  fruit  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  delicious.  The 
people  are  temperate,  wide-awake,  and 
mostly  Christians.  The  college  is  almost 
ideal,  with  nearly  200  of  as  earnest,  wide- 
awake students  as  one  can  find  anywhere. 
The  first  class  graduates  the  coming  sum- 
mer, and  will  number  twelve.  Each  one  of 
them  bids  fair  to  become  a  power  for  good 
in  the  State.  A.  J.  Cook. 

We  are  indeed  glad  that  Prof.  Cook  has 
gone  to  such  a  g^and  field  in  which  to  work 
and  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men.  The  Bee 
Journal  wishes  him  abundant  success,  and 
many,  many  years  full  of  rich  and  honored 
labors  for  hmiself  and  all  humanity. 


Bro.  VTm.  •!•  EIUkoh,  who  lived 
near  Catchall,  8.  C,  died  on  Feb.  9,  1894, 
at  the  age  of  45  years.  He  was  a  prominent 
queen-breeder,  and  an  old-time  bee-keeper. 
The  Watchman  and  Soutfirouy  a  local  news- 
paper, speaks  tenderly  and  highly  of  him, 
as  follows: 

William  J.  Ellison  was  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  good  character,  and 
highly  respected.  He  came  of  a  family 
that  for  several  preceding  generations  has 
lived  in  the  Stateburg  community, esteemed 
and  respected  by  the  people  of  both  races. 
He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  four  cnil- 
dren,  all  boys,  to  mourn  his  death.  He  was 
ill  for  a  lon^  time,  but  bore  his  sufferings 
with  Christian  submission  and  unwavering 


faith.  As  an  apiarist,  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  informed  man  in  the  State,  and  bis 
queens  were  in  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try. He  regularly  every  year  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  bees  and  other  products  at 
the  State  Fair,  taking  many  premiums.  As 
a  man  and  citizen  he  will  be  missed  in  the 
community,  where  his  influence  was  always 
for  good. 

What  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the 
memory  of  any  man  than  the  foregoing  ? 
No  nobler  monument  than  deserved  praise 
and  loving  remembrance  can  be  given  to 
mortals.  To  live  well  means  to  die  well. 
Let  us  all  try  to  merit  the  plaudit  **  Well 
done,*'  when  life  shall  have  ended. 

The  Bee  Journal  extends  sincere  sympa- 
to  the  bereaved  family,  and  trusts  that  they 
may  also  live  so  that  a  blessed  re-union 
may  be  assured  on  the  ^^  other  shore.'' 


Un^rtnnate  HappenUtgrs.— Last 

fall  a  bee-keeper  in  one  of  the  lower  honey 
counties  of  California  shot  and  killed  a 
man,  both  being  at  the  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.  On  Feb.  17th  another 
shooting  affray,  in  which  bee-keepers 
flgured,  was  enacted  in  Orange  county.  As 
we  learn  from  the  telegraphic  dispatches,  a 
Mr.  Louis  Emerson,  a  young  gentleman  of 
hitherto  imblemished  character,  along  with 
his  brother  took  up  some  claims  to  Govern- 
ment lands  in  Santa  Argo  canyon,  some  20 
miles  from  Santa  Ana,  where  the  brother 
named  lives ;  and  when  the  brothers  went 
to  the  place,  which  they  use  as  a  bee-ranch, 
they  found  it  in  possession  of  a  half-breed 
Mexican,  who  set  up  a  claim  to  the  property. 

The  squatter  was  ordered  off,  but  instead 
of  surrendering  possession,  he  started  to 
attack  Emerson's  brother,  and  would  have 
probably  killed  him  had  not  the  younger 
brother  pulled  his  g^un  and  shot  the  Mexi- 
can dead,  several  shots  being  fired  into  hin 
body.  The  brothers  drove  into  Santa  Ana, 
and  the  one  who  did  the  shooting  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  sheriff,  he  delivering  him- 
self into  custody. 

One  dispatch  states  that  the  Mexican 
took  possession  of  the  claim  during  the 
brothers'  absence,  and  upon  their  return 
attacked  the  older  brother  with  a  club, 
hoping  to  drive  him  off,  when  the  younger 
brother  shot  him  to  save  his  brother's  life. 

Verily,  the  life  of  a  bee-keeper  in  the  wild 
canyons  of  California  is  not  always  one 
round  of  sweet  and  giddy  pleasure. 
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The  Sianclardl   Dictioiiary.— A 

work  of  exceptional  interest  and  impor- 
tance is  the  '"  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
Enjdish  Language,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Fonk 
&  Wagnalls,  of  New  York  city.  The  work 
will  be  complete  in  two  volumes ;  and  the 
first  volume,  covering  the  alphabet  from  A 
toL,  has  been  received.  It  is  a  superb 
roimne.  the  illustrations  are  finely  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  colored  plates  are  a  marvel 
of  dear  and  elegant  printing.  In  the  prep- 
arition  of  the  work,  there  have  been  some 
interesting  particulars.  The  outlay  in 
money  will  be  nearly  $1,000,000.  There 
have  been  engaged  upon  the  work  since  its 
beeinning,  four  ^ears  ago,  about  250  oifice- 
eintors  and  specialists,  many  of  whom  are 
scholars  of  international  reputation.  Dr. 
L  K.  Funk,  the  editor-in-chief,  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  Prof.  March,  the  well- 
known  philologist,  as  consulting  editor; 
and  John  D.  Cbamplin,  Rossiter  Johnson, 
and  A.  £.  Bostwick  as  qfllce  editors. 

The  feature  which  distinguishes  this  dic- 
tionary from  others  in  common  use,  is  the 
order  of  definition.  If  a  word  has  two  or 
more  meanings,  the  most  common  meaning 
has  been  given  first ;  that  is,  preference  has 
been  piven  to  the  "  order  of  usage  "  over 
tbe  historical  order.  The  aim  has  been  to 
remove  everything  that  stands  between  the 
vocabulary  word  and  the  meaning  most 
generally  sought  after  by  the  average 
reader,  and,  in  this  way,  to  enable  him  to 
set  the  information  desired  with  ease  and 
certainty.  The  obsolescent  and  obsolete 
aeanings  and  the  etymology  are  given 
last  T^e  value  of  such  an  arrangement 
for  busy  people  will  be  appreciated  by  none 
more  than  by  those  who  have  occasion  to 
Qse  dictionaries  most.  The  vocabularv  will 
be  found  extraordinarily  rich  and  full,  and 
— although  the  rules  for  exclusion  of  use- 
less woro^  and  phrases  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed are  moet  exacting — far  exceeding 
that  of  any  dictionary  that  has  preceded 
this.  The  foUowing  will  show  to  what  pro- 
portions the  Umguage  has  grown.  The  full 
Bomber  of  words  and  terms  in  our  standard 
dictionaries  for  the  entire  alphabet  is  as 
fdlows:  Johnson,  45,000;  Stormonth,  50,- 
000;  Worcester,  106,000;  Webster  (Interna- 
tional), 125,000;  Century  (six  volumes, 
eomidete)  ,225,000 ;  Standard,  nearly  300,000. 

Tbe  German  double-hyphen  is  used 
throughout  to  distinguish  compound  words 
from  divided  syllables.  As  to  8i)elling,  the 
editors  have  manifestly  decided  in  favor  of 
the  phonetic  ^inciple  wherever  that  was 
practicable.  When  two  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word  are  used  by  recognized  au- 
thorities, preference  has  been  given  usually 
to  ^e  simpler  form. 

Altogether  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  work  are  so  marked  and  so  well  de- 
veloped that  the  work  will  have  its  value 
even  where  the  most  elaborate  lexical  ap- 
paratus is  in  use. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Mareneo,  DL,  so  well 
and  favorably  known  to  bee-keepers  every- 
where, had  the  distinuguished  honor  to  be 
selected  to  furnish  the  apiarian  terms  and 
definitions  for  this  dictionary ;  so  it  ought 


to  be  more  correct  in  our  line  than  any 
other  dictionary  now  published. 

It  is  to  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  and 
will  appear  in  one  and  two  volume  editions. 
The  two  volumefe  bound  in  leather  will  cost 
$15 ;  in  full  morocco,  $20 ;  one  volume  in 
leather,  $12 ;  in  morocco,  $16. 
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In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needinflr  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make'*  Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interestinff  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 
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Most  Desirable  Hive  and  Frame. 

1.  Which  is  the  most  desirable  hive 
for  out-of-door  wintering  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  most  desirable  size  of 
brood-frame  for  comb  honey.    F.  J.  J. 

Clayville,  N.  Y. 

Answebs.— 1.  Perhaps  the  old-fash- 
ioned straw  hive.  Among  frame  hives, 
perhaps  the  chaff  hive. 

2.  I'm  not  sure  that  will  ever  be  en- 
tirely settled.  At  least  not  so  that  all 
will  agree  upon  it.  The  fact  that  after 
a  great  many  sizes  have  been  tried  a 
very  large  number  to-day  prefer  about 
the  size  first  settled  upon  by  Father 
Langstroth,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is  at  least  as  good  as  any.  Perhaps  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference.  The 
original  Langstroth  frame  was  175^x 
93^.  To  accommodate  the  use  of  one- 
pound  sections,  the  frame  was  made  X 
inch  shorter  and  called  the  "Simplicity" 
frame. 


Transferring— Introducinf^— Poultry. 

About  10  years  ago  I  was  with  my 
uncle  who  run  a  large  apiary  in  In- 
diana, and  I  learned  something  about 
bees  then,  but  it  has  been  so  long,  and 
without  any  practical  experience,  I  for- 
got almost  all  that  I  learned  then  ;  but 
I  caught  the  bee  fever,  and  it  has  been 
growing    on    me  ever    sin(6^,^n./Conse- 
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qnence  of  which  I  have  pushed  off  my 
Httle  barque  with  a  determination  to 
stay  with  it  until  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Last  fall,  about  Nov.  1st,  I  purchased 
23  colonies,  said  to  be  Italians,  but  they 
are  a  cross  between  Italians  and  blacks. 
■  They  were  in  boxes  of  almost  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Eight  of  them  were  late 
swarms,  with  very  little  honey ;  15  were 
old,  ranging  from  1  to  4  years,  with 
honey  ranging  from  40  to  75  pounds  to 
the  colony.  I  moved  them  home,  and 
started  in  transferring  the  bees  and 
honey  into  movable-frame  hives  (the 
same  kind  that  my  uncle  used).  I  trans- 
ferred the  8  late  swarms  first,  thinking 
that  if  they  died  I  would  not  lose  much, 
as  they  only  cost  me  25  cents  apiece.  I 
drove  2  swarms  into  one  hive,  putting 
the  8  swarms  into  4  hives,  and  fed  them 
until  they  had  20  pounds  of  syrup  and 
honey  each.  They  went  right  to  work, 
and  stack  all  the  comb  fast  to  the 
frames,  and  cleaned  up  every  thing,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  one  or  two  frames 
nearly  filled  with  brood.  (The  weather 
is  warm  here  in  the  valley,  so  that  bees 
fly  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.)  They 
did  so  well,  as  I  thought,  that  I  trans- 
ferred 8  of  the  old  ones.  They  have 
done  about  the  same  as  the  first  ones  ; 
they  have  kept  up  their  brood-rearing 
until  the  last  two  weeks  they  have 
slacked  up  on  that  business. 

1.  What  shall  I  do  next — feed  them 
some  more  ? 

2.  What  would  you  advise  about  the 
others — transfer  now,  or  wait  until  later 
in  the  spring  ?  The  last  that  I  trans- 
ferred was  Dec.  14th.  If  I  transfer 
now,  I  would  lose  but  little  if  I  did  not 
transfer  the  brood,  as  they  have  but 
very  little.  They  will  begin  to  gather 
pollen  in  about  a  month  from  now. 

8.  When  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  introduce  queens  ? 

4.  I  am  thinking  very  strongly  of 
going  into  the  poultry  business  in  con- 
nection with  bees.  What  is  your  advice 
in  regard  to  that  ?  Bees  do  well  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  always  a  good 
market  for  poultry.  T.  E.  G. 

Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Answebs.  —  1.  If  they  are  getting 
enough  from  natural  stores,  or  if  they 
have  enough  in  their  hives,  there  is  no 
need  of  feeding. 

d.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  it 
will  probably  be  so  late  that  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  waiting  longer. 

8.  There  is  less  danger  of  loss  in  in- 
troducing any  time  when  bees  are  stor- 


ing. They  seem  better  natured  during 
prosperity  tlan  when  hard  times  come. 
4.  Bees  and  poultry  go  well  together, 
especially  if  you  crowd  the  poultry  busi- 
ness so  as  to  have  most  of  the  laying 
and  sitting  over  by  the  time  the  busy 
time  of  bee- work  comes.  At  least  that's 
the  case  in  the  region  of  Chicago,  but  it 
is  possible  that  winter  layers  may  not 
be  best  in  your  climate. 


Bees  Stingr  Eacli  Other. 

When  one  bee  stings  another,  or  a 
queen,  does  the  sting  usually  prove 
fatal  ?  When  one  queen  stings  another, 
does  she  lose  her  sting  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  one  queen  sting  another  ? 

In  introducing  a  queen  last  fall,  she 
was  stung  Just  under  the  wing,  where  it 
Joins  the  body.  The  stinger  was  well 
inserted,  and  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty.  I  expected  to  find  her  dead 
in  the  morning,  but  was  very  much  as- 
tonished to  find  her  alive  and  all  right. 
The  part  where  she  was  stung  did  not 
swell  in  the  least.  F.  E.  H. 

Logan,  Iowa. 

Answbb.— It  is  a  rare  thing  that  one 
bee  stings  another  without  the  sting 
being  fatal.  Yes,  I  have  seen  oneqneeo 
sting  another,  and  in  that  case  I  think 
the  sting  is  always  fatal,  and  that  the 
victor  never  loses  her  sting.  A  queen 
thrusts  her  sting  into  the  breathing 
holes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  making  it 
easily  drawn  out.  But  I  have  seen  a 
few  cases  in  which  workers  left  their 
stings  in  other  bees. 


What  is  Wrong  P— Oleaning  Oombs. 

1.  What  is  wrong,  and  what  shall  I 
do  with  these  bees  ?  We  had  a  week*s 
warm  weather  and  the  bees  gathered 
some  pollen,  and  then  there  came  8  or  4 
days  of  freezing  weather,  and  my  bees 
began  to  die,  or  three  colonies  at  leasts 
two  weak  ones,  and  one  of  the  best 
hybrids  I  had.  They  began  to  bring  the 
dead  out  by  the  hundred,  and  some  of 
them  would  be  still  moving  but  unable 
to  crawl.  I  opened  two  of  the  hives,  and 
there  was  about  a  hat  full  of  dead  bees 
on  the  bottom-boards.  The  combs  and 
hives  were  clean  and  nice,  and  with 
plenty  of  nice,  sealed  honey.  The  bees 
that  were  alive  appear  to  be  all  right 
There  was  plenty  of  honey  around  the 
cluster,  which  was  in  a  dry,  warm  place, 
and  one  of  the  colonies  was  extra  large. 
I  haven't  looked  into  it  yet.  One  of  the 
two  that  I  examined,  was  queenless,  and 
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the  other  one  had  a  laying  queen  and 
about  a  frame  of  brood  and  eggs.  Those 
three  colonies  stand  together. 

2.  I  have  some  combs  containing 
honey,  and  have  no  extractor.  I  would 
like  to  save  the  combs,  and  would  like 
to  let  my  bees  empty  them,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  put  them  on  top  of  the  hives, 
as  the  weather  is  likely  to  change  from 
warm  to  freezing,  and  then  the.  hives 
wonld  be  too  large.  Can  you  give  some 
plan  that  is  safe  outside  of  the  hives  ? 
Would  it  do  to  put  them  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  off  from  the  hives,  and  allow 
the  bees  to  clean  them  ?         M.  W.  6. 

Bankston,  Ala. 

Answebs. — 1.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  mat- 
ter to  guess  straight  at  such  a  distance. 
The  queenless  colony  may  be  explained 
by  its  queen lessness,  the  bees  all  being 
old.  The  few  days  of  warm  weather 
would  stir  tbem  into  unusual  activUy, 
and  then  the  freezing  weather  would  oe 
too  much  for  them.  Sometimes  a  cold 
snap  coming  suddenly  after  a  warm 
spell  catches  a  lot  of  the  bees  away  from 
the  cluster  and  they  are  chilled  to  death. 

Sometimes  it  will  seem  as  if  bees  are 
dying  off  very  fast,  when  it  is  only  the 
bees  that  have  been  gradually  dying 
from  old  age  all  winter,  and  the  bees 
carry  them  out  when  the  weather 
allows. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  there 
is  something  unwholesome  about  their 
stores,  but  very  likely  all  will  turn  out 
well  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  allows 
them  to  fly  every  day. 

2.  Set  them  50  yards  or  more  from 
the  bees,  and  close  them  up  in  such  a 
way  that  only  two  or  three  bees  can  get 
in  at  a  time.  If  you  leave  them  entirely 
open,  the  bees  will  tear  the  combs  to 
pieces.  Leave  them  standing  a  few 
days  after  the  bees  are  through  with 
them.  If  you  take  them  away  before 
the  bees  are  quite  done  with  them,  there 
is  some  danger  of  robbing. 


Byee  of  Bees,  Southern  Queens,  Etc. 

i         Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  Bee  Joubnal  : 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  three  little 
eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  on  the 
head  of  a  bee  ? 

2.  Does  transportation  through  the 
mails  affect  a  queen  in  any  way  as  to 
proUficness  and  longevity  ? 

3.  Will  a  Southern  bred  queen  and 
her  progeny  be  as  hardy  in  our  Northern 
climate  as  one  bred  here  ? 

4.  Which  facing  is  the  best  for  hives 
I        In  winter  and  early  spring  ? 


5.  Is  there  any  foundation  manufac- 
turer making  drone-comb  foundation  ? 

6.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  queen  depos- 
iting eggs  ? 

It  is  snowing  here  today.  Our  winter 
is  Just -beginning  to  set  in,  and  the  Ohio 
river  is  rising  very  rapidly ;  it  is  prob- 
able we  will  have  a  late  spring  in  this 
locality.  J.  C.  W. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Feb.  14. 

Answebs. — 1.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  three  single  eyes, 
or  ocelli,  are  for  vision  at  short  range. 
I  think  it  is  Grimshaw,  an  Bnglish 
authority,  who  suggests  that  they  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  sort  of 
phosphorescent  light  by  which  bees  are 
enabled  to  work  in  the  dark. 

2.  Certainly  it  does  in  some  cases. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  if  a  queen  in  full  laying  is  mailed, 
she  is  injured  thereby  as  to  her  laying 
qualities,  but  not  as  to  longevity ;  while 
a  young  queen  Just  beginning  to  lay,  or 
a  queen  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
hive  for  two  or  three  days,  is  not  injured 
by  mailing.  I've  had  a  number  of 
queens  that  ha^  been  shipped  from 
Italy,  and  they  seemed  to  be  all  right. 

3.  The  general  testimony  is  that  she 
will. 

4.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes  any 
difference.  At  times  the  bright  rays  of 
the  sun  shining  directly  into  the  hive 
seems  to  do  mischief  by  enticing  the 
bees  out  when  too  cold  for  them  to  fly, 
in  which  case  a  northern  exposure  might 
seem  preferable,  but  a  board  or  screen 
of  some  kind  in  front  of  the  hive  would 
act  as  a  safeguard  with  a  southern  or 
eastern  exposure.  A  western  exposure 
would  seem  objectionable  where  west 
winds  prevail. 

5.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Some  years 
ago  A.  I.  Boot  made  foundation  with 
43^  cells  to  the  inch,  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  favor. 

6.  Many  a  time.  Lift  out  the  frame 
the  queen  is  on,  at  a  time  when  she  is 
laying  heavily,  and  if  you  do  it  quietly 
an  Italian  queen  will  often  keep  right 
on  laying. 

ConTentioB  IVottces. 


Tkxas.— The  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers*  As- 
Boolation  will  hold  their  16th  annual  meeting 
at  Greenville,  Tex.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, April  4  and  5, 1894.  Everybody  Invited. 
No  hotel  bills  to  pay.  We  expect  a  largre 
meeting  and  a  ^ood  time.    Don't  fall  to  come. 

Beevllle,  Tex.  B.  J.  Atchlby,  Sec. 


HaTe  You  Read^ge  351  yet  ? 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Bbbville,  Texas. 


He  Struck  a  Xey-Note. 


I  thiak  Mr.  B.  Taylor  strikes  one  of 
thA  key-notes  in  his  closing  paragraph 
on  page  218,  when  he  says :  *'  Friends, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  our  pleasant 
calling.  The  flowers  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  yield  nectar.  We  must  produce 
better  goods,  market  them  more  wisely 
than  heretofore,  and  we  shall  easily  find 
room  for  a  greatly  increased  product  at 
fair  prices." 

This  is  one  thing  that  will  no  doubt 
apply  to  all  countries  alike,  and  is  a  say- 
ing well  worth  rehearsing. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Interested  and  Instructed. 


Mrs.  Atchlby: — I  feel  almost  ac- 
quainted with  you,  from  having  read 
your  writings  for  the  past  few  years  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal. 

I  find  your  letters  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  would  like  very  much 
to  become  better  acquainted.  I  have 
110  colonies  of  bees.        C.  M.  Elder. 

Ennis,  Tex. 

• — -^^^^ — •  1 

Advantasres  of  Dividinfi^  for  Increase. 


We  will  suppose  that  our  bees  are 
ready  to  swarm  March  1st.  Now  let  us 
place  half  of  each  of  the  colonies  on  new 
stands,  leaving  the  old  queens  on  the 
old  stands,  but  taking  most  of  the  brood 
with  the  part  set  off,  as  it  has  no  queen. 
Have  a  queen-cell  ready  to  hatch  to  give 
each  new  colony  or  division,  and  these 
colonies  will  all  get  ready  for  the  first 
real  honey-flow  May  15th,  and  we  will 
get  about  the  same  surplus  from  all 
alike,  thus  dispensing  with  all  the  risk 
of  losing  swarms,  and  the  time  lost  in 
watching  and  hiving. 

You  may  say  it  will  do  just  as  well  to 
give  the  old  colony  a  queen-cell  ready  to 


hatch  after  a  natural  swarm  issues,  but 
the  difference  in  labor  and  having  things 
Just  as  I  want  them,  is  an  item  with  me. 

Then  in  September,  when  our  last 
good  flow  comes  from  broom-weed,  we 
can,  if  we  wish  increase,  divide  all 
strong  colonies  in  the  same  manner  as 
above,  and  they  will  all  likely  fill  their 
hives  for  winter.  This  plan  will  give 
the  keeper  a  chance  to  reap  a  good  har- 
vest, and  also  increase  his  bees  3  to  1. 
and  can  easily  and  safely  be  done  if 
caution  and  good  bee-keeping  judgment 
is  used.  This  is  the  plan  that  I  shall 
run  an  out  yard  on  this  year,  and  I  will 
be  sure  to  tell  you  of  my  success  or  fail- 
ure at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Now,  I  am  not  giving  this  as  the  only 
plan,  mind  you,  or  the  only  plan  I  use, 
but  if  properly  followed  out  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  things 
—bees,  fiowers,  etc.— it  will  be  almost 
cevtain  to  result  in  success. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


A  Letter  of  Thanks. 


Mrs.  Atchley  : — I  feel  that  I  never 
can  thank  you  enough  for  your  kind 
letter  which  gave  me  Information  that  I 
have  not  found  In  **  A  B  C  of  Bee-Cul- 
ture." A.  P.  Lake. 

Batesburg,  S.  C. 


Hive  for  the  South— Moving  Bees., 


In  answer  to  an  article  about  hives, 
on  page  174,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
been  a  practical  bee-keeper  for  9  years, 
and  have  experimented  with  7  different 
kinds  of  hives,  and  have  given  them  a 
fair  test.  I  am  in  love  with  a  hive 
12x14  inches  in  the  clear,  with  9 
frames.  I  have  tested  the  Simplicity- 
Langstroth,  both  8  and  10  frames;  a 
modified  Langstroth  hive  8  inches  deep, 
with  10  frames;  and  a  shallow  hive 
12x22  inches  in  the  clear,  and  6  inches 
deep.  I  find  the  last  a  good  hive  for 
comb  honey,  but  I  can  secure  more 
honey  from  the  first  hive  mentioned. 
The  brood-nest  is  nearly  square,  and 
the  bees  breed  up  early  in  the  spring, 
and  winter  better. 

The  best  yield  of  comb  honey  was 
from  a  hive  12x14  inches,  with  9  frames 
in  the  brood-nest.  I  took  248  one- 
pound  sections  of  nicely  sealed  honey 
from  one  hive,  and  made  2  nuclei  from 
it  in  early  spring  ;  and  one  of  the  nu- 
clei gave  48  one-pound  sections  nicely 
filled  and  sealed. 

Now,  Mr.  White,  L^hink   If  you  will 
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experiment  more  thoroughly,  you  may 
find  a  hive  that  you  will  like  better  than 
tlie  Langstroth  hive.  I  have  now  7 
bt?es  In  my  yard,  but  I  will  transfer  all 
sj  bees  Into  the  square  hive  this  spring. 

About  hauling  bees  :  I  notice  a  friend 
:o  Tennessee  that  wanted  to  move  his 
bees  30  miles.  I  have  Just  brought  25 
cdoDies  20  miles.  I  nailed  the  bottoms 
tod  tops  on,  and  put  about  8  inches  of 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and 
hauled  them  home  without  breaking  any 
»mbs  down,  over  a  very  rough  road. 
Please  trv  it.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

O^an,  Ark.,  Feb.  24. 


Drones  from  Imported  Queens. 


Hbs.  Atchlbt  :— Should  the  drones 
from  an  imported  queen  show  3  yellow 
bands,  or  should  they  mark  more  yellow 
than  that  ?  If  not,  how  should  they  be 
marked  ?  A.  P.  Lake. 

Batesbarg,  S.  C. 

Friend  Lake,  in  answering  your  ques- 
tions as  best  I  can,  I  will  say  that  the 
I  <iroDes  from  imported  queens  are  much 
I  like  the  drones  from  home,  or  domestic 
'  reared   Italians— more    or   less  mixed. 
:  The  drones  do  not  seem  to  be  as  fixed  in 
their  markings  as  the  workers.     Some 
imported  queens  produce  drones  almost 
black,  or  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
^ne  produce  drones  mixed,  some  show- 
iof  yellow  bands,  and  some  none.  When 
I  am  selecting  a  breeder,  I  choose  queens 
prodociog     both     drones    and    bees  as 
Dearly  uniform   as  possible,  other  good 
<)«al{ties  combined,  etc.;  and  especially 
a  queen   that  will  duplicate  herself  in 
ter  daughters.     It  is  a  nice  job  to  select 
our  breeding  queens,  when   we  are  look- 
ing after  the  improvement  of  the  stock 
I  for  both  markings  and  honey,   prolific- 
I  Qe»,  and  I  will  add,  vitality,  gentleness, 
I  and  long  life.  Jeniob  Atchley. 


Burr,  Brace,  and  Ladder  Oombs. 


,  Burr-combs  are  the  fault  of  the  bee- 
keeper, and  not  confined  to  a  certain 
strain  of  bees.  What  I  term  **  burr- 
combs,^  are  those  little  burry  or  rugged 
combs  built  on  top  of  the  top-bars,  and 
tbese  can  be  dispensed  with  by  not  al- 
lowing too  much  space  between  the  top- 
bars  and  cover,  or  upper  story.  The 
way  most  hives  are  made,  the  top-bars 
do  not  come  up  eVen  with  the  top  of  the 
biTe  by  K  inch  ;  this  I  know  is  intended 
to  protect  the  bees  from  being  mashed 

I  vhen  the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  when 


a  quilt  is  laid  over  the  frames  the  bees 
begin  to  build  a  little  comb  up  against 
the  quilt,  and  it  gives  way,  or  is  pushed 
up  by  the  bees,  and  the  burr-combs  fol- 
low until  the  quilt  reaches  the  cover, 
and  a  great  lot  of  ugly  burrs  is  the  re- 
sult. 

I  have  my  top-bars  to  come  up  within 
H  inch  of  the  top  of  the  hives,  and  a 
quilt  laid  on.  No  bees  are  killed  to 
amount  to  anything,  and  no  burr-combs. 

Then  we  sometimes  have  what  we  call 
**  brace-combs."  I  find  these  more  com- 
mon where  the  frames  are  spaced  a  lit- 
tle too  wide,  and  the  top-bars  too  nar- 
row. If  the  spacing  is  about  1^  Inches 
from  center  to  center,  and  the  top-bars 
full  K  to  1  inch  wide,  we  do  not  have 
many  brace-combs. 

Then  we  have  what  we  term  ♦•  ladder- 
combs."  These  we  find  often  )¥here  the 
frames  are  too  high  from  the  bottom- 
boars,  or  where  the  bottom-bars  do  not 
go  low  enough  down.  The  bees  build 
knots  or  ladder-combs  to  assist  them  in 
reaching  the  bottom-bars. 

Then,  again,  we  find  these  ladder- 
combs  between  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  where  the  top-bars  of  the  bottom 
part  and  the  bottom-bars  of  the  top  part 
are  too  far  apart.  A  little  less  than  % 
of  an  inch  space  is  one  that  suits  me  be- 
tween stories  under  bottom-bars,  etc., 
and  but  few  knotty  combs  are  found 
when  so  arranged.  A  hive  properly 
made  to  admit  of  only  a  little  less  than 
%  of  an  inch  spacing  or  openings,  is  the 
one  that  suits  me  best.  When  I  was 
producing  comb  honey  I  used  a  space 
about  5/^16  under  the  cases,  and  under 
all  bottom-bars,  and  I  seldom  had  any 
trouble  with  ladder  combs.  I  am  going 
to  try  one  out-yard  for  honey  this  year, 
and  will  watch  after  this  matter  here, 
as  different  localities  give  different  re- 
sults. Jennie  Atchley. 


Introducing  Drones  and  Workers. 


We  have  found  out  by  experiment  that 
drones  or  workers  are  Just  about  as  hard 
to  introduce  to  a  colony  of  bees  as  a 
queen  would  be — I  mean  to  a  colony  that 
has  a  laying  queen.  But  a  few  workers 
or  drones  can  be  introduced  by  the  candy 
plan  to  such  colonies  (those  with  laying 
queens)  as  queens  to  colonies  just  de- 
prived of  their  queens. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful   Pre- 
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Starting  Early  Brood-Rearliis. 

Query  914.— 1.  Supposing  the  bees  have 
more  honey  in  the  hive  than  they  can  con- 
sume, can  brood-rearing  be  started  earlier,  or 
can  it  be  Increased  by  feeding  ? 

2.  ]f  so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  feed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  most  simple  and  easiest 
method  ?— Utah. 

1.  It  would  not  pay.— A.  J.  Ck>OK. 
1.  I  have  not  experimented  on   this 
enough  to  know. — Jas.  A.  Stone: 

1.  In  such  cases  it  is  useless  to  feed. 
Simply  uncap  an  outside  frame. — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

1.  I  would  not  be  to  the  trouble  of 
feeding  if  the  bees  had  plenty  of  honey. 
— E.  France. 

1.  Your  conclusion  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  your  premises,  but  such 
may  be  the  case.  2  and  3.  Bee-books 
will  tell  you. — J.  H.  Larrabee. 

1.  If  bees  have  more  honey  in  the  hive 
than  th^y  can  consume,  they  will  begin 
breeding  as  soon  as  it  is  best  for  them, 
and  do  not  need  any  stimulating. — M. 
Mahin. 

If  the  bfees  have  plenty  of  honey  I 
should  not  feed  them.  This  extra  early 
brood-rearing  is  a  disadvantage,  gen- 
erally, rather  than   an   advantage. — Q. 

M.  DOOLITTLB. 

1.  I  think  so.  2.  Long  enough  before 
the  honey  harvest  to  secure  an  army  of 
workers  to  gather  it.  3.  Use  an  en- 
trance feeder,  and  feed  only  a  little  each 
evening. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Shave  off  cappings,  and  leave  the 
combs  in  the  hive,  as  the  best  means  of 
stimulation.  2.  In  early  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  bees  begin  to  fly  freely.  3.  See 
answer  to  No.  1  above. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Sometimes.  2.  Only  after  brood- 
rearing  has  started,  and  there's^  good 
weather  to  gather,  but  nothing  in  the 
fields  to  be  gathered.  3.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways.  Thinned  feed  with  a  good 
feeder  is  one  way. — C.  C.  Miller. 


1.  It  can  be,  to  both,  but  it  may  not 
be  desirable.  If  spring  feeding  Is  meant. 
I  would  not  feed.  3.  Place  combs  of 
sealed  honey  in  the  hive  after  having 
broken  some  of  the  cappings. — A.  6. 
Mason. 

1.  Yes.  2.  That  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cality. In  Central  Illinois,  if  there  is  a 
dearth  of  honey  in  the  interim  between 
fruit-bloom  and  white  clover.  3.  The 
** simple  and  easiest**  is  in  the  open  air, 
feeding  always  in  the  same  place. — Mbs. 
L.  Harrison. 

1.  The  more  honey  they  have,  the 
better  they  will  breed  ;  but  feeding' will 
still  increase  their  laying.  2.  Feed  but 
little  at  a  time,  and  not  before  warm 
days,  when  they  can  fly.  8.  We  use  the 
Hill  can-feeders  over  the  cluster. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Yes,  earlier  and  somewhat  in- 
creased, but  I  do  not  think  it  profitable 
with  us.  In  some  localities,  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  early  ^oney  and  pollen,  it 
may  be  different.  2  and  3.  I  have  not 
had  enough  experience  to  answer  these. 
—P.  H.  Elwood. 

1.  Speaking  from  experience,  I  havel 
no  hesitation  in  saying*  no  !  I  do  not| 
mean  by  this  that  a  colony  of  bees  can 
not  he  forced  to  breed  by  feeding  thinned 
honey,  but  1  mean  to  say  that  bees  necKi 
no  forcing  if  they  have  plenty  of  stores. 
— 6.  W.  Demareb. 

1.  Under  certain  conditions  you  can 
start  them,  but  when  they  have  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  hive,  they  will  attend  ui 
brood-rearing  in  time.  2  and  3.  When 
I  do  feed  in  the  spring,  I  use  an  outside 
feeder,  fittiug  the  entrance  so  that  no 
outside  bees  can  enter  the  feeder. — Hj 
D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  think  it  can  be  increased  to  some 
extent.  2.  The  best  and  only  time  Ui 
feed  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  advent  of 
weather  warm  enough  for  bees  to  tj 
freely  nearly  every  day,  at  times  wheu 
they  are  gathering  little  or  no  nectarJ 
3.  By  using  a  cheap  open  feeder,  at  the] 
entrance. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  Yes,  but  if  they  have  plenty,  I  da 
not  believe  it  is  profitable  to  feed.  2.  If 
feeding  is  done,  the  best  time  is  about  i 
month  before  the  harvest  begids.  'S^ 
Feeding  out-of-doors.  This  is  not  prac^ 
ticable  if  there  are  many  other  bees  ii^ 
your  neighborhood,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
best  and  easiest  when  it  can  be  doue.— 
Jambs  A.  Green. 

1.  Brood-rearing  can,  no  doubt,  be 
accelerated  by  feeding,  but  with  plentt 
of  honey  in  the  hive,  I  should  let  Natur^ 
take  her  course,  nt-kKA*B>  anything,  I 
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would  cut  the  cappiogs  on  the  outside 
combs,  and  let  the  bees  carry  the  hooey 
and  place  it  in  the  combs  around  the 
brood.  2.  The  best  time  to  feed  is  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  the  bees 
to  fly  e?ery  day.  8.  I  prefer  a  couple 
of  oval  wooden  butter-dishes  that  can 
be  bought  for  about  one  cent  each.— 
Emkbson  T.  Abbott. 

1.  I  think  brood  can  be  stimulated  by 
jDdiciaf feeding,  though  the  bees  have 
abundance  of  stores.  2.  Feed  in  the 
evening  when  the  weather  is  good. 
Early  feeding  in  spring  had  better  be 
done  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  3.  A  tin 
can  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  through 
which  is  placed  a  wire  nail. — C.  H.  Dib- 

BKBSr. 

1.  If  bees  have  more  honey  than  they 
can  consume,  I  consider  it  surplus  and 
remove  it.  You  can  uncap  honey  and  it 
will  stimulate  the  bees  as  well  as  feed- 
ing. 2.  The  best  time  to  stimulate  is 
when  warm  weather  has  come.  8.  The 
most  simple  and  easiest  way  that  I  have 
foaod  to  feed  is  to  give  frames  of  honey, 
or  sugar  syrup,  at  nightfall. — Mbs.  Jbn- 
KiE  Atchlkt. 

1.  Where  a  colony  has  plenty  of  stores 
and  are  moderately  strong,  they  will  do 
quite  well  to  be  left  to  feed  themselves. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  they  will 
increase  some  faster  if  fed  in  the  open 
air.  2.  The  best  time  would  be  when 
the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  so 
that  bees  can  fly  with  safety,  and  are  of 
their  own  accord  commencing  to  rear 
brood.  3.  If  you  are  feeding  comb 
honey,  uncap  and  hang  in  the  hives, 
spreading  well  where  it  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  bees.  If  extracted,  put  in 
shallow  dishes — hive-covers  will  do  if 
tight;  put  in  floats  to  keep  the  bees 
from  getting  drowned  or  daubed. — S.  I. 
Freeborn. 

1.  Plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive  is  cer- 
tainly a  favorable  condition  for  early 
brood-rearing.  2.  Commence  about  the 
last  of  March.  8.  Bruise  the  cappings 
of  the  sealed  honey.  Utilize  the  par- 
tially filled  combs,  etc.,  left  over  last 
fall ;  or  pour  in  the  syrup  upon  the  clus- 
ter and  combs.  This  answer  has  refer- 
ence to  the  climate  of  Utah.  In  more 
Northern  States,  it  is  a  question  with  me 
if  it  is  advisable  to  induce  early  brood- 
rearing.  Another  point — if  the  feeding 
is  overdone,  the  bees  will  fill  up  the  cells 
and  retard  the  very  object  you  seek.  It 
also  brings  about  a  sort  of  abnormal  ex- 
citement— some  of  the  bees  may  leave 
the  hive,  and  if  the  day  is  cold,  *'  they 
will  never  come  back."  Go  carefully. — 
Will  M.  Babnttm. 


1.  There  is  no  question  about  stimula- 
tive feeding  in  spring  increasing  the 
amount  of  brood  reared  even  where  the 
colony  has  plenty  of  stores.  Still,  pro- 
tection  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
extent  of  brood-rearing,  and  the  facts 
laid  down  in  my  book  upon  this  subject 
are  strictly  correct.  2.  The  best  time 
to  (eed  is  any  time  when  the  bees  can 
fly.  8.  Cutting^s  entrance  feeder  is  the 
best  for  stimulative  feeding,  but  if  the 
stores  are  very  short,  I  prefer  the  bvUer- 
dish  feeders  over  the  brood-frames,  and 
give  8  pints  at  a  time  of  thin  syrup  un- 
til about  9  pints  are  given.  The  feeders 
are  enclosed  in  a  rim  made  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  hive,  and  2H  inches  deep.  The 
cover  of  the  hive  is  put  over  it.  The 
narrow  sliced- wood  butter-dishes  are 
best,  but  must  be  made  water-tight  at 
the  ends  with  melted  wax,  using  a  short 
camePs-hair  brush  for  the  purpose.— G- 
L.  Tinker. 

nii^nixxumiiiiixiiiiiiiiiim 


Bee-Pastnrage— Dejendence  of  Snccess. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jau/maX 

BY  DR.   J.   p.    H.   BROWN. 


When  we  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  what  bee-keeping  was  50  years  ago, 
and  then  follow  it  up  to  the  present,  no 
one  can  say  that  it  has  not  made  gigan- 
tic strides  up  the  hill  of  science.  In- 
stead of  the  old  log-gum  and  the  straw 
skep,  we  have  now  movable  frame  hives 
which  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  secure 
the  honey,  if  he  chooses,  in  nice,  beauti- 
ful comb,  or  he  can  sling  it  out  free  from 
extraneous  substances,  by  means  of  a 
machine.  Experiment  stations  are  now 
established  not  only  to  test  the  latest 
apiarian  appliances,  but  to  ascertain  the 
most  profitable  application  of  apiarjan 
skill  and  science. 

The  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the 
hive  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey-bee  is  far  in  advance  of  what  it 
was  half  a  century  ago  ;  in  fact,  it  has 
attained  a  degree  of   thoroughness  that 
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would  seem  to  leave  but  little  more  to 
learn. 

While  all  this  is  true,  have  the  returns 
to  the  bee-keeper  In  surplus  honey  been 
commensurate  with  the  progress  made 
in  implements  for  the  apiary,  and  in 
their  modes  of  application  ?  Every  bee- 
keeper of  any  extended  observation  and 
experience  knows  that  this  question  can 
only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Lo- 
cations that  formerly  yielded  large  crops 
of  honey  give  now  only  moderate  re- 
turns, and  very  often  chance  years  for 
that.  Does  the  white  clover,  that  is  the 
**  stand-by  '*  with  many  bee-keepers,  give 
as  many  certain  yields  of  surplus  as  it 
did  years  ago  ? 

The  mellifluous  trees  and  shrubs  that 
abound  in  the  swamps  and  along  the 
water-courses  of  our  Southern  States, 
seem  to  fail  of  late  years  to  produce 
those  large  honey  crops  that  they  did  in 
pasA  times.  As  every  effect  has  its 
cause,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  agencies  have  wrought  these 
changes  ?  No  doubt  in  many  cases  the 
woodman's  axe  and  the  agriculturist's 
plow  have  curtailed  the  forage,  but  in' 
other  locations  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  We  must  look  for  other  causes.  I 
have  nothing  positive  to  offer  towards 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  very 
much  fear  that  no  one  else  has.  We  all 
have  the  privilege  to  offer  conjectures. 
A  theory  unsupported  by  facts  is  a 
*' baseless  fabric." 

Pomologists  of  long  experience  tell  us 
that  there  is  more  uncertainty  in  secur- 
ing good  yearly  crops  of  fruit  now  than 
in  former  years.  The  causes  they  as- 
sign are  (insects  aside)  meteorological 
and  deprivation  in  the  soil  of  certain  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  fruit.  It  may  be 
one  or  both  of  these  causes.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  I  infer  that  these  same 
causes  that  are  recognized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  are  the  same  that  in- 
fluence the  secretion  of  nectar  in  the 
flowers.  While  the  bee-keeper  may  not 
be  able  to  control  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions bearing  upon  the  secretion  of 
honey,  he  may  be  able,  by  studying  the 
thermal  lines  to  his  section  of  country, 
to  select  locations  that  are  less  subject 
to  late  frosts — that  may  be  less  affected 
by  drouth  than  others,  ete. 

In  the  production  of  fruit  we  know 
that  the  character  of  the  soil  elements 
affect  its  development,  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing, its  color,  and  its  flavor.  The  same 
cause  no  doubt  affects  the  secretion  of 
the  nectaries  of  the  flower. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  apiarian  ex- 
periment stations  and  our  bee-keeping 


scientists  will  take  hold  of  this  snbject, 
and  diligently  prosecute  it  until  some 
tangible  results  are  obtained ;  Tor  apon 
the  abundance  of  the  nectar  secretion 
depends  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
bee-keeping  industry.  Dovetailed  hives, 
sections,  foundations,  golden  Italians, 
and  the  whole  catalogue  of  apiarian 
supplies  cannot  make  bee-keeping  a 
pecuniary  success  without  plenty  of  pas- 
ture that  yields  honey. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


Tlie  Aflmtagesoftlie"Haiiily  Hiye." 

WrttUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  B.   TATLOB. 


I  see  by  the  discussions  in  the  bee- 
papers,  that  the  question  of  the  '*  ideal  '* 
hive  is  not  yet  settled ;  so  I  concluded 
that  I  would  give  the  readers  of  the 
Amebican  Bbb  Joubnal  a  discription 
of.  the  **  Handy  hive,"  that  I  have  used 
continuously  for  more  than  34  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  given  extend- 
ed trial  to  nearly  every  hive  presented 
for  public  approval ;  and  now,  as  age  is 
creeping  on,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  "other  side  of  the  range" 
comes  in  view,  I  begin  to  feel  less  like 
experimenting,  and  more  in  need  of 
quiet  rest. 

The  question  of  what  hive  is  best  for 
all  practical  purposes,  in  practical 
honey  production,  as  a  means  of  earning 
our  bread  with  the  least  labor,  presents 
itself  for  dissection,  and  the  answer 
comes  with  a  resistless  force — the  Handy 
hive. 


This  hive  was  the  result  of  my  first 
effort  in  inventing  a  hive.  Early  in  my 
experience  I  realized  the  need  of  some 
means  of  holding  the  frames  in  the  hive 
the  proper  distance'  apart,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  them  as  movable,  or 
more  so,  than  the  loose  hanging  frame ; 
and  I  began  experiments  to  that  end.  I 
invented  the  wire  end  frames,  as  now 
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used  in  the  Handy  hive,  aud  so  perfect 
are  they  in  practice  that  I  have  never 
been  Able  to  add  the  slightest  improve- 
meDt.  As  being  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
frame  with  fixed  distances,  and  which  a 
blind  man  can  use,  and  get  each  frame 
in  its  exact  place,  and  yet  remove  any 
single  frame  from  any  part  of  the  hive 
without  disturbing  the  other  frames,  far 
easier  than  the  common  hanging  frame. 


These  frames  are  always  the  exact  dis- 
tance apart  (1^  inches)  at  both  top  and 
bottom,  when  in  position.  The  top  of 
the  frame  is  kept  in  place  by  the  wire 
ends  of  the  frame  resting  in  a  shallow 
notch  in  the  edge  of  the  tin  rabbet,  and 
the  bottom  is  held  by  suitable  wire  sta- 
ples driven  into  the  ends  of  the  hive- 
body.  These  frames  are  plain  and  easy 
to  make,  the  wire  ends  being  6  penny 
wire  nails  driven  into  the  top  ends  of 
the  frame. 

The  hives  are  cheap  and  simple  to 
make,  and  have  no  loose  parts,  and  may 
be  tiered  to  any  hight  for  extracting, 
and  the  proper  bee-spaces  {H  inch)  al- 
ways be  maintained.  Any  style  of  super 
may  be  used  for  comb  honey ;  for  ex- 
tracted, the  same  combs  as  used  for  the 
brood-nest,  thus  avoiding  extra-sized  ex- 
tracting combs. 

It  is  right  to  record  a  good  thing,  and 
in  this  spirit  I  recommend  the  Handy 
hive.  I  do  not  recommend  it  because  I 
invented  it.  I  commend  it  because  after 
25  years*  experience  with  it  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  competition  with  all  the 
best  hives  in  use,   I  know  it  to  be  the 


handiest  and  most  profitable  hive  in  use, 
for  either  the  keeper  of  a  few  colonies, 
or  the  professional  apiarist  who  numbers 
his  hives  by  the  hundred.  Both  fixed 
frames  and  the  old  well-tried  hanging 
frames  have  each  their  special  merit. 
The  frames  used  in  the  Handy  hive  com- 
bine all  the  good  qualities  of  both  fixed 
and  loose  hanging  frames,  and  without 
the  bad  features  of  either ;  for  while 
they  are  in  the  true  sense  a  fixed  frame, 
they  are  far  more  movable  than  even 
the  hanging  frames. 

The  slotted  top-bar  used  in  these 
frames  is  of  great  value,  as  with  it  the 
tops  of  the  frames  always  keep  entirely 
straight.  This  keeps  the  bee-space  be- 
tween the  brood-nest  and  supers  always 
right,  which  almost  entirely  prevents 
that  great  nuisance,  burr-comb,  while  it 
entirely  abolishes  the  necessity  for  a 
slatted  honey-board.  The  Handy  hive 
is  perfect  for  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  and  I  warrant  that  no  bee-keepers 
will  be  led  astray  by  adopting  it,  as  they 
frequently  are,  by  buying  new  and 
highly-praised  hives. 

The  top-bars  ere  slotted  (see  illustra- 
tion), which  entirely  prevents  sagging ; 
the  weight  of  the  combs  being  supported 
by  the  lower  half  of  the  top-bar,  the 
upper  part  always  remaining  straight, 
thus  always  keeping  just  a  bee-space  be- 
tween the  brood-frame  and  supers,  or 
between  two  or  more  hive-bodies  for  ex- 
tracting. This  almost  entirely  prevents 
that  great  annoyance,  burr-comb.  I 
also  assert  from  actual  experience  that 
these  double  top-bars,  as  used  in  this 
hive,  render  slatted  honey-boards  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  What  I  term  **  lat- 
eral movement,"  so  desirable  in  hand- 
ling frames,  and  which  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  giving  the  hanging  frames 
their  great  reputation,  and  lacking  in 
all  other  fixed  frames  that  have  as  yet 
made  their  appearance,  is  most  complete 
in  the  double  top-bar  wire-end  frames. 
You  can  instantly  separate  two  frames 
in  any  part  of  the  hive  without  loosening 
any  wedges,  screws  or  other  traps  to 
make  room  to  get  out  the  first  frame ; 
or  you  can  take  out  any  frame  without 
moving  or  disfurbing  the  others.  Yet 
each  frame  has  a  special  place  in  which 
to  rest,  and  from  which  they  can  be 
more  easily  removed,  than  even  the  old 
suspended  Langstroth  frame.  And 
finally,  they  are  as  cheap  as  any  other 
good  frame,  and  combine  all  the  good 
points  of  both  suspended  and  fixed 
frames,  with  none  of  their  faults. 

This  hive  is  precisely  like  my  very 
shallow  double  brood-chamber  hive  that 
has  been  mentioned   in   the   bee-papers, 
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except  that  the  frames  in  the  very  shal- 
low hives  are  what  they  call  ''  Hoffman 
frames'*  now.  But  as  I  first  made  these 
frames  80  years  ago,  I  think  I  may  be 
excused  for  claiming  that  I  did  not  copy 
from  the  Hoffman  frame. 

If  the  Handy  hive  had  been  pashed^as 
Root's  Simplicity  has,  the  land  would  to- 
day be  filled  with  them,  and  no  one 
would  regret  having  adopted  it,  as  they 
have  maintained  the  confidence  of  all 
who  have  tried  them,  through  the  third 
of  a  century's  practical  trial  in  compari- 
son with  all  the  hives  in  use. 


DiviiliiiE  Coloiiies  for  Increase. 

WriUen^for  the  Amerioan  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.   W.   80UTHW00D. 


Query  908  asks  which  is  better  in 
dividing,  *'  to  leave  the  old  queen  in  the 
old  hive,  or  remove  her  into  the  new," 
and  the  time  to  divide. 

The  answers  appear  not  to  harmonize. 
Some  say  leave  the  old  queen  in  the  old 
hive;  others  say  move  her  into  the  new. 
Some  say  when  the  hive  Is  full  of  bees 
and  brood,  others  say  about  natural 
swarming  time ;  and  still  others  say,  let 
them  divide  themselves. 

Answers  to  the  above  queries  are 
greatly  modified  by  existing  conditions, 
which,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  difference  of  the  answers 
given.  While  I  am  an  advocate  of  nat- 
ural swarming  in  general,  I  am  also  a 
believer,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
dividing.  One  condition,  which  occurred 
in  my  apiary  last  season,  led  me  to 
divide.  A  large  swarm  issued,  led  by  a 
queen  whose  wing  was  clipped ;  they  did 
not  settle,  and  was  returning  to  the  hive 
before  noticed.  I  caged  the  queen,  and 
removed  the  old  hive  to  a  new  location, 
placed  the  new  hive  on  the  old  locatiou, 
took  a  frame  from  the  old  hive,  exam- 
ined it  to  see  that  It  contained  no  queen- 
cells,  placed  it  in  the  new  hive,  filled  up 
with  frames  of  foundation,  released  the 
queen  In  the  new  hive,  shook  a  few  bees 
from  the  frames  of  the  old  hive  which 
mostly  returned  to  the  new  hive,  and  the 
field-bees  returned  to  the  old  location 
and  entered  the  new  hive,  making  that 
colony  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  con- 
taining the  most  of  the  workers,  and 
gave  good  results.  In  a  day  or  two  I 
returned  the  frame  of  brood  to  the  old 
hive. 

The  hive  was  so  full  of  bees  before 
they  swarmed,  that  I  gave  them  a  case 
of  sections,   more    for   the    purpose  of 


giving  more  room  than  anything  else,  as 
it  was  early,  and  I  desired  to  keep  back 
the  swarm  so  as  to  increase  its  size.  ' 

Under  such  and  similar  conditions  I 
would  divide.  And  when,  as  In  this 
case,  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
queen  easily  found  near  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  I  would  place  her  in  the  new 
hive,  as  my  preference,  as  there  is  where 
the  natural  swarm  puts  her.  But  under 
different  conditions  I  would  leave  her  in 
the  old  hive. 

To  illustrate,  I  will  give  a  case  in 
which  I  divided  a  colony  last  season  for 
a  neighbor.  They  did  not  seem  as 
though  they  would  swarm  until  late.  I 
went  once,  at  their  request,  but  did  not 
find  enough  bees,  so  I  told  them  unless 
they  bred  up  to  a  hive  full  in  a  few  days, 
I  thought  best  not  to  divide  ;  but  on  re- 
turning in  a  few  days,  I  found  condi- 
tioDS  favorable,  so  I  proceeded  to  divide. 
They  were  black  bees,  and  would  hang 
in  great  bunches,  so  I  only  looked  a  few 
moments  for  the  queen,  intending  to 
place  her  in  the  new  hive,  but  failing  to 
find  her,  I  looked  over  the  combs,  found 
those  containing  the  best  looking  queen- 
cells,  and  also  that  they  did  not  contain 
the  old  queen.  I  placed  all  but  three  in 
the  new  hive,  and  placed  it  on  the  old 
location,  removed  the  queen-cells  from 
the  remaining  combs,  returned  them  to 
the  old  hive,  and  gave  them  a  new  loca- 
tion.   The  result  was  good. 

I  think  now  I  would,  In  a  case  like  the 
last,  give  all,  or  all  but  one  frame  to  the 
new  hive,  and  give  it  the  new  location, 
and  leave  the  old  queen  and  old  hive  on 
the  old  location,  as  they  would  then  get 
the  field-bees,  which  I  think  would  give 
better  results. 

I  have  only  given  two  conditions  In 
which  I  would  divide,  and  one  where  I 
would  place  the  queen  in  the  new  hive, 
and  one  where  I  would  leave  her  in  the 
old  hive.  These  are  only  a  few,  but 
other  conditions  may  exist  in  which  I 
would  divide.  Study  well  the  nature  of 
bees,  and  then  act  according  as  condi- 
tions modify. 

Monument  City,  Ind. 


Where  Honey  Coies  Froi. 

DfHvfred  at  the  Ontario^   Canadaj   Convenium. 
BY  R.   M'KNIGHT. 


I  may  say  It  is  rather  a  trying  ordeal 
for  a  man  to  face  an  audience  and  at- 
tempt to  interest  or  instruct  it  in  these 
days  when  **the  school-master  is  abroad" 
in  such  numbers.    A  few  days  before  I 
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left  home  I  received  a  card  from  the  Sec- 
retary, saying  I  had  been  selected  to  say 
sometbing  by  way  of  filling  up  the  pro- 
gram on  one  of  the  evenings  daring  the 
session  of  this  Association.  The  circum- 
stances were  such  that  I  had  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  make  preparation  to  do 
so,  or  even  to  think  of  or  fix  upon  a 
topic. 

On  mentioning  my  dilemma  to  our 
President,  Mr.  Gemmlll,  to-day,  he  gen- 
erously came  to  my  rescue  and  suggested 
**Honey'*  as  a  good  subject  to  treat  on 
such  an  occasion.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  thus  furnishing  me  with  a  *'text.  ** 
It  is  a  very  common-place  one  to  treat 
before  an  audience  of  bee-keepers — an 
audience  composed  of  the  brains  and 
matured  experience  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  in  this  Province.  Still,  the 
topic  has  something  in  it  we  don't  all 
understand,  and  by  the  way  of  demon- 
strating this,  I  ask  Mr.  Blank,  down 
there  in  the  audience,  "What  is  honey?" 
Mr.  Blank  pauses  awhile  and  replies, 
"Why,  honey  is  honey,— everybody 
knows  what  honey  Is."  **Your  answer 
to  the  question  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one,  sir ;  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  better 
definition,  but  one  you  may  not  find  in 
the  dictionaries,  it  is  one,  however,  that 
suits  me  well  enough.  Honey  is  a  trans- 
lucent saccharine  syrup  that  all  children 
and  most  grown-up  people  are  fond  of." 

Now,  Mr.  Blank,  No.  2,  "Where  do 
we  get  honey?"  Your  answer  is,  **We 
get  it  in  bee-hives.  "  "And  how  came  it 
in  the  bee-hives?"  "The  bees  collected 
and  stored  it  there.  "  "Gtood  ;  and  where 
did  the  bees  get  it?  "  "In  the  flowers,  of 
coarse."  *Aye,  and  where  did  the  flow- 
ers get  it?  "  Now  you  hesitate ;  that  is 
evidently  a  "poser."  Well,  it  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last  question  I  propose 
discussing  for  a  few  minutes  this  even- 
ing. ' 

I  set  out  with  the  assertion  that  the 
atmosphere  is  the  source  whence  our 
honey  is  derived  and  I  say  further,  that 
the  substance  of  every  green  thing  on 
the  earth's  surface— from  the  tiny  plant 
to  the  monarch  of  the  forest  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  same  etement.  Science 
has  clearly  demonstrated  this  fact.  It 
is  a  fact  that  is  easily  demonstrated,  too. 
Fell  a  tree  and  burn  it  up,  the  ashes  that 
remain  represent  just  what  of  its  sub- 
stance comes  from  the  soil,  the  rest  is 
driven  ofF  and  mingled  with  the  air.  It 
is  another  instance  of  "dust  to  dust"  and 
the  balance  to  the  source  from  whence  it 
came. 

To  understand  how  honey,  and  plants 
and  trees  from  which  it  is  collected, 
have  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere,  we 


must  know  something  of  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of 
plant  life.  Here  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  bee-keeping  is,  that 
the  prosecution  of  it  leads  intelligent, 
observant  people  into  channels  of 
thought  they  would  not  otherwise  enter 
upon.  To  understand  it  fully,  the  do- 
main of  science  must  be  pretty  well  cul- 
tivated. Hence  the  bee-keeper  of  an  en- 
quiring mind  finds  in  it  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  usually 
becomes  an  enthusiast  li)  the  business. 

The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  main,  are  no  longer  a  secret.  Every 
school-boy  knows  that  they  consist,  in 
th9  main,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but 
there  are  other  elements  as  well,  one  of 
which  is  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the 
source  from  whence  we  derive  our  honey. 
It  is  the  source,  too,  that  nourishes  and 
builds  up  the  plants  and  trees  that  se- 
crete honey.  The  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively 
small,  being  only  about  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  its  volume.  Yet  this 
fraction  is  quite  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  vegetable  world.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  28  t^ns  of 
carbon  In  the  atmosphere  that  overhangs 
each  acre  on  the  earth's  surface.  As 
less  than  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  covered  by  vegetation,  and  as  the  at- 
mosphere is  ever  in  motion  from  place 
to  place,  and  as  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid 
through  its  appropriation  by  living 
plants  is  ever  being  given  baek  to  it 
through  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  atmosphere,  ample  of  carbon  to 
supply  the  ever-recurring  wants  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Hence  we  may  look 
forward  to  an  annual  honey  crop  while 
the  vegetable  kingdom  remains  as  now 
constituted ;  not  always  uniform,  how- 
ever. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  outline  how 
living  plants  elaborate  honey  from  the 
carbon  of  the  atmosphere.  We  can  only 
understand  this  by  knowing  something 
of  structural  and  physical  botany.  We 
will  select  a  tree  for  our  purpose,  be- 
cause it  appeals  more  forcibly  to  our 
senses  than  a  tiny  plant.  What  then  is 
a  tree?  I  answer,  it  Is  at  once  a  living 
and  a  dead  thing.  Every  particle  of 
matured  wood  in  its  trunk  and  branches 
is  dead  matter.  It  is  death  preserved 
from  decay  by  Its  environments.  It  has 
in  it  no  power  to  aid  in  the  further 
nourishment  or  development  of  the  tree. 
The  leaves,  the  bark  (especially  the  in- 
ner bark)  and  the  sap  wood  alone  are 
alive,  and  In  these  the  work  of  nourish- 
ment and  development^  are  carried  on. 
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It  is  in  the  leaves  especially,  that  the 
elaboration  of  suitable  food  for  the  plant 
or  tree  is  carried  on. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  structure  of  a  leaf  in  order 
to  understand  our  subject ;  but  time  for- 
bids a  close  investigation  of  It ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  its  pores  and  cells  are  what 
we  are  more  particularly  concerned  with 
— ihe  cells  especially — because  it  is  in 
the  cells  honey  is  elaborated.  The  epi- 
dermis or  outer  skin  of  a  leaf  is  closely 
studded  with  pores,  these  pores  range  in 
number  from  800  to  170,000  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface,  and  it  is  through 
these  pores  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere 
is  absorbed  and  received  into  the  cells, 
where  it  is  worked  into  honey.  Cells 
also  abound  in  the  inner  bark  of  the 
branch  and  stem,  they  are  especially 
active  iu  the  interposed  Camhum-layer 
lying  between  the  newest  strata  of  wood 
and  bark.  These  are  annually  renewed 
and  maintain  a  living  communication  be- 
tween the  rootlets  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  foliage  on  the  other.  These  cells — 
wherever  found — contain  protoplasm, 
which  has  definite  relations  with  nelgh- 
bori[%  cells,  and  with  the  outlying  car- 
bon of  the  atmosphere.  Protoplasm  Is 
the  active,  working,  living  matter  of  the 
'  plant  or  tree. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  received  into  the  protoplasmic 
cells  of  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  it 
undergoes  three  changes  before  it  is  fitted 
for  cell  building.  It  is  first  converted 
Into  starch — the  basis  of  honey — then 
into  sugar,  or  honey  if  you  like,  after- 
wards into  cellulose,  which  Is  fully  elab- 
orated plant  food.  Every  green  plant 
contains  starch,  therefore  every  living 
plant  has  in  it  the  basis  of  honey.  Who 
then  will  dogmatically  assert  what  are 
and  what  are  not  honey-producing 
plants  ?  But  this  is  not  germain  to  my 
topic. 

I  have  said  when  the  carbon  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  absorbed  by  the  living  plant 
it  is  first  transformed  Into  starch  through 
the  agency  of  protoplasm  and  leaf-green, 
and  then  Into  sugar.  We  stop  at  this 
stage  of  the  elaboration  of  plant  food  be- 
cause it  is  then,  and  then  only,  we  get 
our  honey,  and  we  get  it  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
served store  of  starch.  If  plants  had  no 
power  to  store  up  more  starch  than  is 
necessary  for  their  immediate  wants, 
we  would  have  no  abnormal  honey-flows. 
But  they  have  the  power  to  store  up 
more  of  this  article  than  they  can  work 
into  tissue,  and  do  so  occasionally.  It 
is  under  these  circumstances  we  get  the 


big  honey  crops,  if  we  have  the  working 
force  to  collect  it. 

The  excess  of  food  over  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  Is,  while  in  the  sugar 
stage,  determined  by  the  flower,  or  oozes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaf,  flowing 
over  its  surface.  The  former  is  called 
"nectar"  and  the  latter  "honey-dew." 
They  aresubstantlaily  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  main  difference  existing  In 
the  fact  that  that  in  the  flower  absorbs 
a  portion  of  Its  essential  oil  which  gflves 
to  the  nectar  its  aroma,  hence  the  ex- 
pert can  readily  tell  the  class  of  flowers 
from  which  honey  has  been  collected. 
Honey-dew  Is  destitute  of  this  aroma, 
but  is  just  as  healthful  and  nutritious  as 
that  collected  from  the  flowers.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  will  be  ready  to  hold 
up  vour  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  theory,  and  be  ready 
to  declare  me  as  great  a  heretic  as  those 
who  are  by  some  believed  to  be  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  pollen  theory,  the  trowel- 
sting  theory  and  the  sugar-honey  theory. 
I  am  content  to  be  so  considered  if  yon 
can  disprove  the  statement. 

Understand  me,  by  honey-dew  I  do  not 
mean  the  vile  stuff,  vulgarly  denominated 
"bug-Juice."  That  is  a  different  thing. 
When  honey-dew  is  present  it  is  fre- 
quently devoured  in  large  quantities  by 
the  little  insect  you  are  familiar  with. 
The  little  "beastie"  is  a  glutton  of  the 
worst  kind  and  devours  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  can  assimilate.  The  excess 
is  voided  In  the  form  of  excreta.  This 
is  "bug-juice"  pure  and  simple,  and  not 
honey-dew.  We  are  often  deprived  of  a 
good  crop  by  the  presence  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  the  fact  that .  their  voidings 
co-mingle  with  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  pure,  healthy  article  of  food. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  attentive  hearing  you  have  accorded 
me  while  giving  expression  to  the  few 
crude  remarks  I  have  been  able  to  offer 
In  the  short  time  allotted  me.  Before 
taking  my  seat  I  desire  to  thank  Mr. 
Pringle,  because  it  is  to  him  indirectly  I 
am  indebted  for  what  I  know  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  came  about  In  this  way:  A 
few  years  ago  when  he  was  President  of 
this  Association,  he  asked  me  to  prepare 
an  essay  to  be  read  at  our  then  coming 
meeting,  on  the  "Honey-producing  plants 
of  Ontario."  In  acceding  to  his  request, 
I  was  led  to  look  Into  a  branch  of  natural 
science,  from  the  study  of  which  I  have 
since  derived  much  enjoyment. 

"Owen  Sound,  On t. 


Tisit  the  IVorld^s  Fair  for  only  35 
cents.    See  page  325.     ^<^  t 
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Description  Of  a  Bee-Honse,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  AJTDBEW  M.   TH0BfP80N. 


Od  page  409  (1893)  I  promised  a 
description  of  my  bee- boo se  made  in  the 
f&ll  of  1892.  The  dimensions  on  the 
ground  are  14x20  feet;  the  studding 
ire  sawed  2x10  inches,  and  12  feet 
loDg.  These  studding  were  slit  when 
Mwed  nearly  half  way,  leaving  6  inches 
for  the  upper  story,  and  in  framing 
I  these  stodding  the  4  inches  were  sawed 
I  off  to  the  saw  kerf,  leaving  6  inches 
above  and  10  below  to  be  filled  with 
;  sawdust.  The  upper  jolce  were  2x10 
inches,  and  14  feet  long.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ceiling  overhead  and  the  floof 
in  the  upper  story  was  filled  in  the  same 
way. 

The  outside    Is    boarded    with  rough 
hemlock  lumber,  and  the  cracks  were 
battened.     The  lower  story  was  sheeted 
open  the  Inside,  and  the  cracks  were 
I  battened  between   the  studding  on   the 
;  inside,  and  filled   with  sawdust  to  the 
cejliog.    The  upper  story  was  sheeted 
!  in  the   same    manner   below,  and  also 
;  filled  with  sawdust  to  the  roof,  leaving 
I  one  door  in  the  lower  story  to  move  the 
'  bees  in  and  out,  and  also  a  trap  door  in 
one  corner  to  ventilate  the  bees  in  win- 
ter, and  also  to  go  down  from  the  upper 
story  so  that  I  can  see  to  my  bees  at  any 
time  daring  the  winter  months.     There 
t^-t  ooe  window  and  a  door  in   the  upper 
i'tory,  and  entered   by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, leading  from  the  ground. 

I  pot  in  on  Nov.  24,  1892,  65  colo- 
hesof  my  own,  all  in  good  condition  ex- 
cept two  which  were  light  with  bees, 
from  the  effects  of  being  queen  less,  but 
^th  plenty  of  stores.  The  mercury 
$tood  at  44-^  until  March,  when  it  raised 
to  50^.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  18  col- 
onies—11  in  frame  hives  and  7  in  the 
old-fashion  box-hive.  The  11  he  put 
into  my  bee-house  on  Nov.  24th,  and 
the  others  were  left  at  home  on  the  sum- 
mer stands. 

I  put  my  bees  on  the  summer  stands 
on  April  8,  1893,  with  a  loss  of  one  of 
those  light  colonies,  which  had  diarrhea. 
The  11  belonging  to  my  neighbor  all 
fame  through  O.  K.,  and  the  7  left  on 
the  sammer  stands  all  died. 

Bees  that  were  wintered  out-of-doors 
in  this  locality  in  the  winter  of  1892- 
^•^  nearly  all  died,  one  man  losing  100 
out  of  an  apiary  of  109. 

The  winter  in  this  section  was  mild 
until  the  last  few  weeks.     We  have  had 


a  taste  of  those  good  old-fashioned  win- 
ters we  used  to  have  when  we  were  boys. 

The  honey  crop  In  this  section  was 
poor  last  season,  there  being  no  honey 
after  June  20th  or  July  1st ;  colonies 
starved  out,  leaving  food  and  hive — a 
case  I  never  saw  since  I  have  kept  bees. 
There  were  two  colonies  came  from  my 
neighbors  and  alighted  on  the  balsams 
in  my  apiary. 

The  honey  we  had  was  very  nice,  be- 
ing Alsike  and  white  clover,  there  being 
no  timber  in  this  section.  I  have  89 
colonies  In  my  bee-house  this  winter,  all 
in  fine  condition. 

Canaseraga,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1894. 


The  So-CallBil  Mates  Of  Darm 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Joumai 

BY  CHAS.   DADANT. 


Although  I  am  very  little  competent 
in  the  matter,  I  desire  to  redress  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Templin  on  the  teachings 
of  Darwin,  as  given  on  page  215. 

Mr.  Templin  quotes  Darwin,  who 
wrote : 

'*  All  vertebrate  animals,  all  insects, 
and  some  other  large  animals,  pair  for 
each  birth."  Then  he  adds:  *' As  I 
understand  it,  every  egg  that  is  laid  and 
hatched  is  a  birth.  If  this  is  correct,  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  away  from 
the  truth,  for  every  intelligent  person 
knows  that  bees,  wasps,  and  some  other 
insects  do  not  pair  for  each  birth." 

So  it  is  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
birth  that  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Templin 
rely.  If  we  open  the  Webster  dictlouary 
at  the  word  birth,  we  find : 

"4.  Birth    Is  the     act    of     bringing 
forth;  as,  '  she  had   two  children   at   a- 
birth.'— (Milton.)" 

**8.  That  which  Is  produced,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable :  *  Other  hatch  their 
eggs  and  send  the  birth  till  It  is  able  to 
shift  for  itself.'— (Addison.)" 

So  it  is  certain  that  Darwin  was  not  so 
void  of  common-sense  as  to  suppose  that 
every  one  of  the  2,000  eggs  laid  by  a 
queen-bee  every  day  for  months,  had  to 
be  impregnated  by  as  many  copulations. 

Darwin  was  not  a  bee-keeper ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  did 
know  neither  the  parthenogenesis  nor 
the  ways  used  by  bees  to  build  combs. 
But  in  writing  on  these  matters,  he  is 
far  from  being  positive,  for  he  says 
about  the  building  of  combs,  '*  That  the 
work  of  construction  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  balance  struck  between  many  bees, 
all  standing  instinctively  at^the  same 
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relative  distance  from  each  other,"  etc.; 
and  ou  the  parthenogenesis  he  writes 
that  **  it  to  a  curious  exception  not  well 
understood," 

When  Darwin  wrote  his  book  on  the 
'*  Origin  of  Species,"  in  1859,  the  theory 
of  Dzierzon,  on  the  parthenogenesis  of 
bees,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  all  the  bee-keepers  ;  so 
it  is  but  natural  that  Darwin  did  not  un- 
derstand it ;  for  the  most  learned  men 
cannot  be  acquainted  with  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  So  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Templin,  if  investigated,  are  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  cannot  prove,  as  he  sug- 
gests it,  that  it  is  better  to  use  one's 
brains  and  eyes  than  to  be  blindly  led  by 
a  great  name.  Such  a  suggestion,  if 
practically  applied  to  science,  would 
lead  us  to  a  complete  negation  of  most 
of  the  greatest  discoveries. 

The  ideas  put  forth  by  Darwin  on  evo- 
lution, are  now  admitted  as  true  by  all 
the  savants  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  so  rational,  so  much  sustained 
by  recent  discoveries,  that  they  cannot 
be  any  more  contested. 

I  was  about  18  years  old  when,  nearly 
60  years  ago,  I  saw,  in  a  humorous 
paper  of  Paris,  Le  Charivari^  an  en- 
graved criticism  of  the  book  of  Lamark, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of 
evolution.  That  Journal  showed  an  oys- 
ter which,by  several  progressive  changes, 
had  become  a  frog,  and  that  frog,  by 
other  successive  evolutions,  was  changed 
into  man.  As  I  had  already  noticed  the 
relationship  of  the  fishes  with  the  mam- 
miferous  animals,  by  thinking  of  the 
whales,  which  nurse  their  cubs  as  do 
cows,  and  which  have  lungs  instead  of 
gills ;  as  I  had  noticed  also  that  frogs 
breathe  water  when  young,  and  air 
when  more  aged,  I  was  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  theory  of  Lamark ;  so  I  procured 
his  book,  studied  it,  and  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  rationality  of 
his  ideas. 

This  theory,  after  a  sleeping  of  40 
years,  a  result  of  the  incapacity  of 
Lamark  to  continue  his  researches  (for 
he  was  struck  with  blindness,  caused  by 
small-pox,  during  the  last  17  years  of 
his  life) — this  sleeping  being  the  conse- 
quence also  of  the  opposition  of  Cuvier, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  progress  ou 
natural  history,  and  who  contended  that 
the  animals  were  created  by  spontaneous 
generation — meaning  that,  in  a  country 
where  no  horse  existed,  a  horse  and  his 
female  couid  be  spontaneously  created 
to  fill  the  need  ;  and  that,  in  another 
country,  where  insects  were  missing  to 
help  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  a  queen- 
bee,  with  her  drones  and  workers,  would 


be  created  to  dwell  in  a  hollow  tre 
etc.;  after  such  a  delay,  and  in  spite  < 
the  works  of  some  other  partisans  of  tfa 
doctrine  of  evolution,  the  truth  of  thi 
Ideas  of  Lamark  was  confirmed  by  thI 
studies  of  Darwin,  bnd  by  thousands  on 
thousands  of  discoveries,  which  havi^ 
placed  this  theory  among  the  scientil! 
facts,  which  cannot  be  any  more  ques-, 
tioned  than  the  revolving  of  the  earthj 
for  the  publication  of  which,  less  than 
300  years  ago,  Galileo  was  put  in  jail 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  after  having  beed 
compelled  to  retract  under  the  threat  ol 
torture.  Fortunately,  those  times  are 
far  from  us,  for  Darwin,  instead  of  be- 
ing prosecuted,  had  the  honor  of  being 
buried  in  the  Westminister  Abbey,  where 
are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  England. 
Hamilton,  Ills. 
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The  Termont  State  ConTentiOL 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   H.    W.    SCOTT. 


The  19th  annual  convention  of  the 
Vermont  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was 
held  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  24, 
1894 ;  Pres.  W.  G.  Larrabee  in  the 
chair. 

After  prayer  by  H.  L.  Leonard,  T.  H. 
Wheatley  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 
The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  and  the  receiv- 
ing of  new  members  and  the  annual 
dues. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a 
large  attendance.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  roll  call  showed  25  mem- 
bers present.  The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary showed  an  enrollment  of  six  new 
members  since  the  last  meeting  ;  and 
that  of  the  Treasurer,  a  small  balance 
in  his  hands. 

The  address  of  the  President  followed. 
He  congratulated  the  Vermont  bee-keep- 
ers on  their  successes  during  the  past 
season  ;  and  in  hls^report^of  the  North 
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American  meeting  in  Chicago  last  Octo- 
ber, he  compared  the  Vermont  products 
of  the  bees  with  those  seen  on  exhibition 
there,  with  the  comparison  ih  no  way 
unfayorable  to  the  Vermont  side. 

THE  NEW  BEB-EXPBBIMENT  STATION. 

The  next  topic,  **  Experimental  work  ; 
wtiat  has  been  done  at  the  State  farm  ?'* 
was  most  ably  discussed  by  O.  J.  LfOwrey 
and  T.  H.  Wheatley,  and  it  was  the  topic 
of  the  meeting.  The  trials  and  the  work 
of  the  committee  in  getting  the  appro- 
priation were  graphically  told.  The 
^Qccess,  and  the  work  since  accom- 
plished, marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  apiculture  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Fisher  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  is  the  man 
who  will  have  the  work  to  do  in  the  ex- 
periments to  be  conducted.  He  is  a 
bright,  young  student,  and  very  much 
interested  in  apiculture.  The  bees  were 
fed  some  for  winter  stores,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  feed,  Mr.  Fisher  said  he  ad- 
ded some  vinegar.  This  statement 
raised  a  storm  of  questions  and  answers 
thereto. 

E.  J.  Smith — I  always  use  vinegar  to 
prevent  granulation.  One  table-spoon- 
fol  to  a  pound  of  sugar. 

J.  E.  Crane — I  And  some  things  pecu- 
liar in  feeding.  I  think  bees  have  the 
power  to  add  acjd.  I  have  fed  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  without  add- 
ing any  acid,  and  without  having  any 
granulation. 

M.  F.  Cram — Has  any  one  ever  used 
creaoQ  of  tartar  ? 

H.  L.  Lfeonard — I  have,  but  I  noticed 
DO  effect. 

E.  J.  Smith— I  think  the  bees  do 
change  sugar  syrup. 

At  this  point  a  committee  of  three 
were  elected  to  take  charge  of  experi- 
ments, to  receive  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, and  to  present  the  same  to 
the  board  of  control ;  and  to  have  gen- 
eral advisory  supervision  of  all  experi- 
mental work. 

Committee— M.  F.  Cram,  O.  L.  Low- 
rey  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

BEPOBT8  FOR  THE    SEASON  OF   1893. 

At  this  point  the  reports  of  the  mem- 
bers were  given ;  and  they  showed  an 
increase  from  1,883  colonies,  spring 
count,  to  2,291,  fall  count;  with  a 
honey  crop  of  57,863  pou'nds  of  comb, 
^d  1,550  pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
This  report  is  probably  not  over  one- 
balf  of  the  totol  for  the  State.   The  win- 


ter   losses    in   the  winter  of   1892^93 
were  light. 
The  question-box  was  next  opened. 

STIMULATIVE  SPRING  FEEDING. 

'*  Is  Stimulative  feeding  in  spring  de- 
sirable ?" 

O.  J.  liowrey — Some  years  it  is,  others 
it  is  not.  For  stimulative  feeding  use 
thin  honey,  and  feed  about  one-half 
pound  each  day.  Sugar  syrup  is  cheaper, 
but  honey  is  far  the  best. 

J.  E.  Crane — I  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  honey-dew,  and  found 
that  it  answered  very  well  to  feed  with 
in  the  spring. 

L.  O.  Thompson— I  fed  2,000  pounds 
for  stimulative  feeding,  and  thought  it 
better  than  sugar  syrup. 

QUALITIES  OF     A  SUCCESSFUL     APIARIST. 

*' What  are  the  essential  qualities  for 
making  a  successful  bee-keeper  ?" 

J.  E.  Crane— Pluck  ! 

Others — Keen  judgment,  work,  study, 
perseverance. 

VALUE  OF  BEE-ESCAPES. 

*•  What  is  the  value  of  bee-escapes  ?" 

O.  J.  Lowrey — I  have  used  the  **  Lar- 
rabee"  and  the  **  Porter."  I  have  found 
the  escape  very  good  in  clearing  sections 
of  bees.  I  have  had  the  Porter  clear  the 
sections,  on  a  crowded  hive,  in  24  hours. 

W.  G.  Larrabee — I  have  used  the  same 
kinds.  I  think  they  are  a  great  preven- 
tive of  robbing.  For  extracted  honey 
they  are  indispensable. 

J.  E.  Crane — I  use  a  Crane  smoker  iu 
driving  the  bees  out  of  the  way. 

E.  J.  Smith — I  pile  my  honey  in  the 
bee-house,  and  let  the  bees  out  at  the 
window. 

BEGINNERS  AND  THE  HONEY-MARKET. 

**  How  can  beginners  be  educated  so 
as  not  to  ruin  a  market  for  those  of 
more  experience  ?" 

M.  F.  Cram — The  trouble  usually  cures 
itself ;  they  learn  better,  or  die  a  nat- 
ural death. 

FUEL  FOR  BEE-SMOKERS. 

J.  E.  CJrane — I  have  been  astonished 
at  what  can  be  done  by  using  for 
smoker  fuel,  propolized  cloths.  I  have 
worked  in  September,  where  the  robber 
bees  were  plenty,  estimating  stores,  with 
no  protection  except  my  smoker.  I  re- 
gard propolized  cloths  for  smoker  fuel 
to  be  the  greatest  improvement  of  the 
last  few  years.  I  suppose  their  effi- 
ciency to  be  due   o  a  volatile  oil  or  gas 
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which  comes  from  the  burning  of  prop- 
olis. 

V.  V.  Blackmer — I  have  had  the  same 
experience  as  Friend  Crane. 

E.  J.  Smith — I  used  some  section 
pieces  covered  with  propolis,  but  did  not 
see  as  the  smoke  prevented  robbing. 

Evening  Session — ^Jan.  24th. 

Owing  to  illness  in  his  family,  H.  P. 
Langdon  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
the  hour  was  occupied  by  J.  E.  Crane, 
with  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the  use  of 
bees  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers.  The 
essay  showed  much  study  of  the  subject, 
and  was  well  written. 

VENTILATION  OP  HIVES. 

V.  V.  Blackmer — I  hope  the  conven- 
tion will  not  pass  by  this  article  of  the 
programme  entirely.  I  have  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  ventilation.  I 
have  tried  all  ways,  from  entire  top  of 
hive  open  to  entire  top  sealed,  and  find 
that  the  bees  average  best  where  we 
turn  back  the  enamel  cloth  abdut  one- 
third  way  across  the  ends  of  the  frames, 
at  the  front  of  the  hive. 

O.  J.  Lowrey — I  have  tried  both  ways, 
and  prefer  cloth  turned  back  across  the 
ends  of  the  frames. 

H.  L.  ^Leonard— It  is  an  Important 
subject,  either  in  cellar  or  for  out-door 
wintering.  I  have  tried  cobs,  woolen 
cloths ;  cloths  over  a  part,  honey-board 
over  the  other  part,  and  various  other 
processes ;  and  I  find  that  my  bees  do 
best  with  a  little  chamber  above  the 
brood-frames,  and  some  upward  ventila- 
tion. I  desire  a  location  sheltered  from 
all  cold  winds. 

J.  E.  Crane — I  think  the  hanging  of  a 
carpet  in  front  of  the  entrances  of  the 
**  Bristol  hive  "  advantageous.  The  por- 
tico to  these  hives  acts  as  a  funnel  to 
concentrate  the  wind  and  direct  it  into 
the  hive.  I  prefer  planer  shavings  for 
packing  above  bees.  Forest  leaves  work 
admirably.  In  packing  in  the  fall,  reg- 
ulate the  size  of  the  brood-chamber  to 
the  size  of  the  colony.  It  is  bad  to  put 
a  small  colony  of  bees  into  a  large  hive, 
and  viee  versa — a  large  colony  into  a 
small  hive. 

SPRING  PROTECTION  OF  BEES. 

'*  Is  spring  protection  necessary  after 
bees  are  put  out  of  the  cellar  ?*' 

M.  F.  Cram — This  is  a  question  that 
can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no,  and  still 
be  answered  correctly.  The  last  two 
seasons  I  have  put  my  bees  out  on  the 
8th  and  9th  days  of  May,  and  in  30 
days  they  were  in  the  sections  at  work. 


My  apiary  is  protected  by  hills  ;  and  the 
bees  have  water  within  15  feet.  I  would 
protect  ft  if  it  was  not  done  by  natural 
surroundings.  My  location  is  at  a  very 
high  altitude.  I  winter  my  bees  in  the 
cellar  in  a  room  9  feet  square  ;  and  have 
not  lost  *3  per  cent,  for  the  last  Ave 
years.  I  now  have  73  colonies  in  the 
cellar ;  and  I  keep  the  temperature  as 
near  45^,  Fahr.,  as  possible.  The  hive- 
entrance  is  open  as  in  summer,  with  no 
top  ventilation. 

H.  L.  Leonard — I  have  wintered  bees 
in  as  many  as  10  difiPerent  cellars.  I 
find  that  th^  vary  much.  Bees  begin 
to  rear  brood  in  January,  and,  if  they 
are  wintering  well,  continue,  otherwise 
they  cease  about  March. 

V.  V.  Blackmer — I  have  used  the 
Langstroth  frame  entirely  until  last 
spring,  when  I  bought  some  bees  in 
Bristol  hives,  and  I  think  I  like  that 
frame  better.  The  bees  have  some 
honey  above  the  cluster  instead  of  atone 
end. 

SHALLOW  FRAMES  AND  HIVES. 

'  *^  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
shallow  frames." 

O.  J.  Lowrey— I  find  half-depth  frames 
very  handy,  and  think  I  shall  use  more 
in  the  future. 

H.  L.  Leonard — A  shallow-frame  hive 
has  capabilities  that  but  few  see.  It  is 
a  very  good  hive  to  have  around  the 
apiary. 

But  few  had  used  the  shallow-frame 
hives,  and  no  one  sufficiently  to  speak 
of  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

BEE-PASTURAGE  —SUPERSEDING. 

**  Is  it  advisable  to  sow  buckwheat  or 
anything  for  the  bees  to  work  upon  ?" 

J.  E.  Crane — It  is  a  very  doubtful 
policy.  I  prefer  to  have  my  neighbors 
do  the  sowing.  Alsike  clover  is  good, 
but  I  think  its  value  as  a  honey-plant 
has  been  highly  over-estimated. 

**  Are  bees  more  apt  to  supersede  their 
queen  if  its  wings  are  clipped  ?" 

H.  W.  Scott — I  never  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  difference,  pro- 
vided the  queen  was  all  right  in  other 
respects. 

PARTLY-FILLED  SECTIONS. 

**Can  partly-filled  sections  be  used 
again  with  profit  ?" 

Yes,  if  the  sections  are  clean ;  if  not, 
no.  Cut  back  the  comb  and  use  them  as 
bait,  either  in  the  center  of  the  case  or 
at  each  end. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 
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9"  Do  not  write  anrthlnir  for  publlcatioD 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
iDterferinjs:  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


The  ''Water  Route"  for  Skunks. 

As  it  seems  in  order  to  devise  some  odor- 
less way  to  catch  %kanks,  I  would  suggest 
that  Mrs.  Atehley  plant  a  barrel  level  with 
I  the  ground,  and  partly  fill  it  with  water. 
I  Then  fasten  some  dainty  morsel  on  a  cover 
I  that  will  tip  from  the  center.  His  slcunk- 
I  ship  win  soon  take  the  '*  water  route  "  if  he 
decides  to  nibble;  and  the  self-adjusting 
lid  leaves  the  way  clear  for  another  to  fol- 
low. A.  B.  Baird. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 


Had  Beep  Snow  in  Kansas. 

Oar  winter  was  very  nice  until  about 
Jan.  34th,  when  there  was  a  very  cold  snap 
which  lasted  four  days;  about  Feb.  11th  it 
snowed  hard  all  day,  and  the  high  wind 
drifted  the  snow  badly,  so  that  bees  on  the 
summer  stands  had  to  be  dug  out  after  sev- 
eral days.  Drifts  6  to  8  feet  deep  were  not 
oncommon.  The  snow  was  8  inches  to  a 
foot  deep  on  the  level.  This  winter  had 
I  been  splendid  for  every  day  flights  up  to 
the  middle  of  January.  Last  fall  we  had  a 
good  honey  season,  and  the  bees  on  the 
sommer  stands  have  wintered  well. 

F.  M.  HooAN. 

Elk  Falls,  Kans.,  Feb.  22. 


fioburs  'nd  Bobin'. 

Bye  wuz  Inkin'  at  mi  be-yord  too  da,  and 
with  sirprize  saw  won  of  my  best  hives  wuz 
gon.  It  had  disapered.  i  got  mi  be  buk  2 
w  wat  eye  kud  due.  furst  aye  luked  in  Mis- 
tur  Rute's  **  Abe  See,"  and  sene  the  heding, 
''bowtootel  wer  the  roburs  belong."  It 
says:  •*  iflP  yew  or  a  be  huntur  &  etc." 
now,  that  dident  doo  mee  mutch  gud,  be- 
kaoroiwosknow  be  hutur;  sumb^i  was 
bantun  mi  bese. 

Then  i  sene  anuthur  heding — '^howe  2 
stop  roburs,"  ^  etc.  mi  stors!  says  i,  if  i 
hat  a  gun  I  wood  a  stoped  them  roburs. 

Annther  heding  says,  *'  wat  hapins  if 
robing  is  knot  stoped."  Now  enybodi  nose 
that,.  Aye  doant  c  wat  hee  says  that  far, 
kanse  we  awl  know  if  wee  doant  stoppem, 
they  goe  off  with  the  holeshutenmatcn. 

Still  a  litle  firther  on  Mr.  rute  says,  undur 
another  heding,  ''wurking  with   t)ese  buy 


lamplite,  wen  roburs  or  trubelsnm  during 
the  da."  now,  they  wasent  eny  robers 
around  hear  inn  the  da,  and  i  no  they  did- 
ent have  know  lamplite  at  nite ;  they  dun 
the  wurk  bv  darck.  hoo  kan  tel  me  wat 
too  due  ?  1  am  tyred ;  sow  i  aint  a  going 
too  f  ule  with  that  subjeckt  enymohr  tunite. 

if  aye  wood  a  had  Mister  Kute^s  *'  Abe 
See  "  buk,  i  woodent  made  know  mistake, 
wen  i  sewed  mi  bockweat  a  felow  toled  me 
too  sew  it  inn  the  darck  of  the  mune,  and 
we  like  a  fule  sowed  it  inn  the  ground. 
Well,  hearaf  tur  I  wish  me  gud  luck. 

Ima  Spbllur. 

Orammer  Mills,  Indyana. 

P.  S.— i  thot  i  fargot  too  tel  yew  about 
sewin^  bockweat,  butt  up  on  reeding  ovur 
mi  letur,  i.  c.  i.  didunt.  I.  S. 


A  Bee-Keeper's  Ear-Muff. 

It  seems  absurd  to  think  of  taking  pre- 
caution against  bees  getting  into  one^s 
ears,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  if  one 
should  once  make  an  entrance  there  I 
should  always  be  in  terror  afterward  when 
one  buzzed  about  my  head. 

A  few  years  ago  ear-muffs  were  quite 
fashionable  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
protect  the  ears  in  winter.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  now  tell,  they  were  made  of  cloth  so  as 
to  cover  the  entire  ear,  a  piece  of  wire  be- 
ing sewed  around  the  opening,  so  that 
when  the  ear  was  crowded  into  the  muff, 
the  wire  was  small  enough  to  hold  it  on. 
Of  course  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the 
muff  so  the  ear  was  not  crowded  after  it 
was  in,  only  as  it  was  crowded  through  the 
wire.  Some  of  them  had  a  piece  of  wire- 
cloth  opposite  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  hearing.  Some- 
thing in  this  line  might  answer  the  query 
of  J.  H.  Andre,  on  page  59. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Milleb. 


Package  for  Extracted  Honey,  Etc. 

I  have '* caught  on"  to  a  good  package 
for  extracted  honey  that  does  better  for 
my  home  market  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  a  cheap  wooden  pail,  made 
for  candy  or  jeUy,  not  painted  on  the  in- 
side, but  I  wax  it  with  white  wax  on  the  in- 
side ;  it  is  already  painted  on  the  outside. 
It  has  a  bail  and  cover,  and  will  hold  10  to 
15  pounds.  It  costs,  at  the  factory  in 
Keene,  N.  H.,  $1.00  per  dozen.  I  fill  the 
pail  with  honey,  put  on  an  oiled  paper,  and 
nail  on  the  cover  slightly,  and  it  will  keep 
very  nicely  for  years,  as  well  as  a  shorter 
time.  It  seems  to  be  an  attractive  package 
invariably. 

When  showing  one  on  the  road,  or  in  a 
house  where  they  like  honey,  and  have 
money  to  pay,  I  seldom  fail  to  sell.  I  sell 
white  at  lz}4  cents,  and  amber  at  10  cents, 
and  call  the  pail  the  same  as  a  pound  of 
honey.  They  weigh  about  1}4  pounds  eiich. 
I  get  the  lard  pails  for  $1.20  per  dozen,  and 
they  hold  25  pounds  e€u;h,  which  I  prepare 
in  the  same  way,  but  they  do  not  sell  as 
well  as  the  smaller  sizes.  The  25-pound 
pails  weigh  2  pounds  each.     Now,  in  view 
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of  the  low  price  of  extracted  honey  in  the 
market,  my  plan  seems  to  be  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  what  I  produce. 

My  crop  last  year  was  8,600  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted, and  2,000  pounds  of  comb  honey ; 
besides  capped  brood-combs  for  feeding  in 
the  spring,  2s000  pounds.  My  number  of 
colonies,  spring  count,  was  80 ;  number  on 
Nov.  1st,  130,  average  stores,  20  pounds 
each,  making  2,600  pounds  more,  or  in  all, 
10,200  pounds  of  honey.  Now  to  get  this 
yield  I  used  1,000  extra  extracting  combs, 
and  1,000  frames  filled  with  foundation, 
which  were  all  filled  or  drawn  but  about 
150,  and  after  July  15th  the  honey-flow  was 
very  slim.  Everything  was  covered  with 
insects,  and  the  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able on  every  hand,  even  buckwheiat  gave 
but  little  honey.  I  do  not  think  the  bees 
gathered  what  was  used  as  stores  after  the 
middle  of  July. 

Basswood  gave  no  honev  noticeable. 
Raspberry,  white  clover  and  blue  thistle 
are  the  principal  sources  from  what  the 
bees  gathered  l&st  year.  Stores  were  seri- 
ously reduced  in  the  month  of  October,  so 
that  they  had  to  be  replenished  before  put- 
ting in  outside  cases  for  winter  I  have 
suffered  in  years  before  in  not  being  faith- 
ful in  this  respect ;  in  the  future  1  will  do 
better  than  I  have  the  last  year,  for  one 
colony  has  gone  to  rest  already,  and  no 
doubt  more  will  follow. 

E.  H.  Stuktevant. 

Ft.  Ann,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2. 


Gathering  Honey  and  Pollen. 

With  28  colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring  of 
18U3, 1  had  no  swarms,  nor  got  any  surplus 
honey;  but  left  them  on  the  summer  stands 
in  good  condition.  To-day,  on  examina- 
tion, I  find  5  colonies  dead,  and  the  rest 
strong  with  brood  and  eggs,  and  in  good 
working  order,  carrying  honey  and  pollen 
from  the  mapla  F.  W.  Wiedemann. 

Equality,  Ills.,  March  1. 


The  Alcohol  Test  and  Results. 

Friend  York:— I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  experience  with  the  honey  tested  by 
the  alcohol  process.  When  I  saw  that  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  was  testing  honey  with 
liquor,  I  thought  the  thing  was  all  safe,  so 
I  procured  a  small  amount  (just  a  quart)  to 
make  the  test.  Well,  I  put  some  pure 
honey  in  half  of  the  liquor,  and  some  coun- 
terfeit honey  in  the  other  half.  I  of  course 
mixed  it  well,  and  waited  the  result.  But, 
by  the  looks  of  each  bottle,  for  my  life  I 
could  not  see  any  difference.  8o  I  thought 
I  would  test  the  thing  a  little  closer. 

I  tasted  the  contents  of  the  pure  honey 
bottle,  and  I  thought  "That  is  pretty  fair." 
Well,  now,  to  carry  the  test  fully  out,  I 
was  compelled  to  taste  the  contents  of  the 
counterfeit  bottle,  and  I  thought  **  That  is 
not  so  bad,  after  all."  Well.  I  kept  on  tast- 
ing, first  one  bottle  then  the  other,  and  I 
couldn't  see  any  difference.  Now  was  it 
the  whiskey  that  killed  the  taste  of  the 
counterfeit  honey,   or  what  was  it?     Of 


course,  I  left  a  little  in  each  bottle  for 
farther  testing.  Now  shall  I  send  this  to 
the  editors  of  some  of  the  journals,  or  what 
shall  I  do  with  it  ? 

Now  for  the  feeling  It  produced  upon  the 
body.  I  suppose  I  felt  about  like  Mrs. 
Jennie  Atchley's  Cyprian  bees  when  they 
run  the  cattle  off  the  premises  200  yards 
from  the  hives.  Well,  I  believe  after  that 
test,  I  could  have  taken  a  colony  of  bees  I 
have,  and  if  I  had  been  in  Texas,  I  could 
have  run  every  head  of  cattle  out  of  that 
State.  Of  course,  I  would  not  have  made  i 
the  experiment  if  it  had  not  been  recom- 
mended by  some  of  our  prominent  temper- 
ance leaders. 

I  am  64  years  old,  and  had  not  tasted  one 
drop  of  whiskey,   to  my  knowledge,  in  44 

{rears  until  that  test.  Of  course  I  didn't 
et  my  wife  and  children  know  anything 
about  the  test,  and  to  avoid  tbelr  company 
I  took  a  "  fox  ohase,"  b%t  you  know  I  did 
not  see  a  single  fox ! 

After  all  this  hard  test,  and  being  mis- 
led, I  am  as  much  down  on  whiskey  as  1 
have  been  for  the  last  44  years. 

Now  shall  I  make  a  further  test,  or  bad  I 
better  defer  it  ?  John  Fjlris. 

ChUhowie,  Va. 

[Friend  Faris,  we  think  you  had  better 
'•defer"  any  further  experience  of  this 
kind.— Ed.  J 


Wintering  Well— A  Blizzard. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  thus  far.  I  have 
24  colonies  packed  in  chaff  and  straw,  and 
they  all  seem  to  be  as  quiet  as  kittens.  My 
honey  crop  was  light  last  year,  being  only 
250  pounds.  My  spring  count  was  10  colo- 
nies, increase  to  24,  and  average  lOJ^  pounds 
per  colony. 

A  genuine  blizzard  visited  us  on  Feb. 
18th,  which  upset  things  in  general,  the 
mercury  running  down  to  10  degrees  below 
zero,  with  10  inches  of  snow. 

Chas.  C.  Chambbrlin. 

Romeo,  Mich.,  Feb.  26. 


Hunt's  Adulterated  Honey. 

Here  is  something  more  about  Hunt's 
honey,  to  which  I  have  seen  many  refer- 
ences in  the  Bee  Journal  for  the  last  few 
months,  which  interested  me  veiy  much, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  law  of  Minne- 
sota so  remedied  that  such  a  person  could 
be  fined  and  punished  as  he  deserves. 

I  have  a  brother  who  clerks  in  a  store  at 
St.  James,  Minn.,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  winter  an  agent  came  to  the  store  and 
sold  extracted  honey.  Before  saying  any 
more,  I  would  say  that  I  had  sold  that  same 
firm  130  pounds  of  nice  basswood  extracted 
honey  in  the  fall,  which  they  had  sold  in  a 
short  time,  and  asked  for  more,  but  I  had 
none  on  hand. 

The  proprietor  bought  over  200  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  from  the  agent,  for  pure 
honey,  and  the  agent  told  him  he  would 
send  a  label  with  the  honey,  which  would 
be  as  good  as  a  label  to  certifv  to  its  purity. 
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tfter  asking  him  where  the  labels  were«  or 
vh  J  there  were  no  labels  on  it.  The  agent 
did  send  something  he  called  a  ''label,'' 
but  my  brother  says  it  looks  more  like  a 
s^iL,  which  reads,  ''Pore  extracted  honey,'' 
and  Host's  name  below;  bat  this  sign  is 
hong  np  a  little  way  oflP  from  where  they 
keep  the  honey ,  ana  was  sent  to  them  a 
few  days  after  the  honey,  as  I  understand  it. 

pother  brother  of  mine  has  been  out 
Tisitingthe  one  that  clerks  at  the  store, 
and  teUs  me  that  the  honey  looks  now  very 
macfa  like  jelly  made  of  pig's  feet,  and  that 
the  firm  will  have  trouble  to  dispose  of  it. 
If  people  buy  of  the  stuff  once,  they  will 
Dot  come  back  again,  and  the  grocery  men 
)«e  that  they  were  cheated,  and  did  not  get 
pore  honey.  My  brother  wants  to  send  me 
some  of  the  honey  as  soon  as  I  say  so,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  best 
to  do  with  it.  Shall  I  send  some  of  it  to 
have  it  tried  by  some  experts  in  testing,  or 
shall  I  let  it  drop  and  not  bother  with  it  ? 
To  whom  should  I  send  a  sample,  if  I  re- 
ceive the  honey  ?  I  would  be  willing  to 
talEe  a  little  trouble,  and  have  such  mean 
adulteration  stopped,  if  possible. 

Math.  Radbb. 

Raven  Stream,  Minn.,  Feb.  26. 

[You  might  send  a  sample  of  the  stuff  to 
Ernest  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  who  says  he 
can  detect  glucosed  honey  by  Just  tasting 
it  He  no  doubt  would  be  pleased  to  get  it. 
-Ed.] 


Directions  for  Moving  Bees. 

On  page  249,  Mr.  Ck>leman,  of  Tennessee, 
asked  for  sug^gestions  about  moving  his 
bees  a  distance  of  30  miles.  I  will  give  the 
method  recommended  to  a  friend  here,  who 
bad  40  colonies  to  move  about  35  miles, 
which  was  done  with  success. 

First,  secure  the  frames  so  they  will  not 
jostle  together  or  drop  on  the  bottom-board 
on  account  of  weak  bearings.  Put  on  an 
empty  chamber  above  the  brood-nest,  with 
little  or  no  obstruction  between  them ;  ven- 
tilate both  well,  and  toe-nail  all  loose  parts 
together. 

For  conveyance,  put  on  }i  load  or  more 
of  straw,  on  a  hay-rack,  placing  the  hives 
in  single  tiers  on  this,  so  they  will  be  level, 
and  either  packed  solid  together,  or,  if 
spaces  are  left  between,  stuff  snugly  with 
straw.  Secure  all  in  place  with  ropes.  I 
generally  use  a  wagon  with  side-boards 
well-filled  with  hay  or  straw  for  hauling 
bees,  and  sometimes  honey,  which  I  con- 
sider much  better  than  a  spring  wagon 
when  the  road  is  rough. 

J  AS.  A.  POIXDKXTER. 

filoomington,  111. 


^^terini?  Nicely— White  Clover. 

The  ground  is  covered  with  about  3 
inches  of  snow,  and  the  mercury  S  degrees 
below  zero  this  morning.  The  cold  weather 
seems  to  hold  on,  considering  the  mild  win- 


ter that  we  have  had.  I  think  that  we  can 
look  for  a  bad  March. 

I  examined  my  80  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
cave  at  home,  on  Feb.  7th,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  wintering  nicely.  We  (mother  and 
I)  sold  our  farm  at  Murphy  last  faU,  and 
we  are  now  occupying  one  of  my  brother's 
houses  about  2  miles  north  of  LynnviUe, 
not  yet  having  bought  another  place.  My 
friends  will  please  address  me  at  LynnviUe. 

Since  coming  down  here  I  have  purchased 
the  bees  and  fixtures  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  T.  L.  Byers,  of  Monroe,  con- 
sisting of  109  colonies  in  lO-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  together  with  the  fixtures. 
Mr.  Byers  was  quite  an  extensive  bee- 
keeper, having  at  one  time  between  300  and 
400  colonies.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Bee  Journal  no  doubt  knew  him  well.  He 
died  two  years  a^o  last  May.  I  will  retain 
his  old  location  if  possible,  as  there  are 
splendid  accommodations,  and  it  is  near 
the  river,  with  plenty  of  basswood.  I  have 
at  present  189  colonies,  if  all  are  living,  so  I 
am  interested  in  having  a  good  season.  I 
have  been  looking  after  the  white  clover ;  I 
think  that  it  is  alive,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
little  thin  on  the  ground.  My  1893  crop  of 
honey  was  about  1,800  pounds,  sold  mostly 
at  10  cents  in  quantity  at  the  honey-house, 
as  I  was  busy  moving.  I  have  almost  al- 
ways peddled  out  my  honey  at  home. 

W.  C.  NUTT. 

LynnviUe,  Iowa,  Feb.  21. 


Southern  dueens  vs.  the  Northern. 

I  notice  your  request  for  reports  from 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  queens 
reared  in  both  the  North  and  South.  As  I 
have  purchased  55  queens,  my  experience 
may  b^  of  some  value ;  40  of  the  queens 
were  purchased  in  the  South,  and  15  in  the 
North. 

Of  the  15  queens,  only  one  proved  to  be 
an  extra  good  queen,  and  I  paid  a  New 
York  breeder  $3.00  for  her ;  13  more,  bought 
of  the  same  breeder,  were  unsatisfactory, 
with  one  exception.  One  queen  from  an 
Iowa  breeder  was  no  good. 

Of  the  40  queens  from  the  South,  three- 
fourths  were  good,  and  one-fourth  from 
fair  to  worthless.  The  experience  I  have 
had  with  bees  and  queens  convinces  me 
that  our  long,  cold  winters  so  uses  up  the 
vitality  of  our  bees  and  queens,  that  we  of 
the  North  wiU  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  South  in  the  production  of  hardy, 
prolific  bees  and  queens,  unless  we  send 
South  in  the  early  spring  for  our  breeding 
queens.  G.  A.  Wright. 

Glenwood,  Pa. 


Experience  in  Bee-Keepingr,  Etc. 

I  had  a  poor  honey  crop  here  the  season 
of  1893,  but  of  very  good  quality.  I  started 
in  the  spring  last  year  with  25  colonies  in 
poor  condition ;  I  lost  70  colonies  during 
the  previous  winter— a  heavy  loss.  I  in- 
creased to  38  colonies,  that  seem  to  be  win-, 
tering  nicely  in  the  new  cellar.  I  had  only 
one  natural  swarm,  the  others  artificial.    I 
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got  700  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  nearly 
all  white  clover,  which  I  sold  to  my  neigh- 
bors for  15  cents  per  pound.  I  had  one  col- 
ony that  gave  me  225  pounds  alone ;  that 
colony  had  a  very  prolific  queen.  I  bought 
the  queen  in  the  fall  of  lo92,  from  a  Mr. 
Black,  of  Iowa,  I  used  to  buy  a  lot  of 
queens  from  the  East  and  South,  but  all 
were  worthless  to  me,  except  that  one  I 
had  from  Mr.  Black.  I  think  we  can  rear 
queens  here  that  are  more  suitable  for  this 
climate  than  those  from  the  East  and 
South.  I  sold  all  the  honey  I  had,  and  I 
could  not  supply  all  the  customers  that  I 
have.  Still  there  is  plenty  of  ''  honey  '*  to 
be  had  in  nearly  all  the  grocery  stores,  but 
the  adulterated  honey  has  been  in  the  mar- 
ket more  this  year  than  usual.  We  are 
now  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  we  have  a 
law  against  adulterating  honey.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  bee-keepers  in  this  vicinity 
who  watch  the  matter  very  closely. 

John  A.  Holmbbro. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  19. 


Southwest  Tezas—Tlie  Other  Side. 

Bro.  York,  don't  be  scared  about  the 
'^  Old  Reliable  '^  losing  its  reputation  on 
account  of  raising  oranges  on  paper.  I  was 
in  southwest  Texas  since  the  coldest 
weather  this  winter,  and  picked  oranges  off 
the  trees,  and  they  were  not  raised  in  a 
glass  house,  nor  were  the  trees  kept  alive 
by  the  use  of  coal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  grew  in  a  nice  little  grove  in  the  little 
city  of  BeeviUe.  I  was  there  for  several 
meals,  and  did  not  have  to  eat  jerked  beef 
and  beans.  I  wish  I  was  at  the  present 
time  located  in  that  part  of  Texas,  and  was 
able  to  own  a  piece  of  land ;  I  would  risk 
making  a  living. 

Here  is  my  name.  P.  M.  Roby. 

Chanute,  Kans.,  March  1. 


More  About  Moving  Bees. 

In  reply  to  C.  H.  Coleman's  article  on 
page  249,  I  will  give  my  experience  in 
moving  bees. 

Last  spring  I  bought  about  80  colonies,  7 
miles  from  home,  and  moved  them  all  in  an 
ordinary  farm  wagon,  with  good  results  in 
each  case.  We  tacked  common  screen- wire 
over  the  hive-entrance,  so  that  the  bees 
would  be  confined,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  plenty  of  air.  Then  we  loaded  them  in 
the  wagon  so  that  the  frames  in  the  hives 
would  be  crosswise  of  the  wagon.  We  put 
them  in  two  hives  deep,  in  order  to  haul  a 
greater  number  at  a  time.  Be  sure  to  nail 
the  entrance  so  it  can't  get  loose,  as  the  jar 
of  the  wagon  will  rile  the  bees  greatly,  and 
if  they  get  out  they  will  make  "Rome 
howl!'^ 

When  you  have  reached  your  destination 
put  them  where  you  wish  them  to  remain, 
and  leave  them  there  a  short  time,  until 
they  have  become  quiet,  then  remove  the 
screen-wire  quietly,  and  all  is  done. 

I  think  that  March  is  the  best  time  to 
move  them,  and  they  should  have  a  fiight 
soon  after  being  removed.    A  spring  wagon 


would  be  all  the  better,  if  such  can  be  bad, 
although  they  will  stand  considerable  jar- 
ring with  safety.  U.  G.  Smith. 
Bardolph,  III. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  ^notation. 

CHICAGO,  IiiT..,  Feb.  17.— We  are  eooour- 
aged  by  last  week's  business,  disposing  of 
considerable  light  honey  in  a  small  way  at 
low  prices— 13^140.  It  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain higher  prices  at  present.  We  quote:  No. 
1,  I3®l4c.;  extracted,  5^6^c.  Beeswax,  21 
®23c.  We  have  inquiries  fOB  beeswax,  with 
none  to  offer.  J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.— The  honey  market 
is  in  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Verv  little  demand  for  any  and  large  stocks 
of  both  comb  and  extracted.  Quotations 
would  be  only  nominal.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III..  Jan.  25.— While  the  volume 
of  trade  In  honey  is  not  large  there  is  an  im- 

K roved  tone  thereto  We  obtain  16c  for  thp 
est  grades  of  white  comb  and  our  stock  of  i 
this  is  not  large.  Grades  not  quite  so  good  ! 
are  selling  at  14c.,  with  buckwheat  and  other 
dark  honeys  bringing  11^120.  The  weather 
has  been  too  severe  recently  to  permit  of 
shipments  being  made.  Extracted  noney  we 
quote  at  5(^7c.  per  pound  accord! nir  to  quality 
and  style  of  package.    Beeswax,  22o. 

B.A.  B.&Co. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24.-There  is  no 
cham^  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
with  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  is  selling  on 
arrival  at  26(^27c.  H.  B.  &  S. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  Mar.  7.-Demand  for  hon- 
ey is  slow  in  sympathy  with  the  general  dull 
business  all  over  the  country.  We  quote  ex- 
tracted honey  at  4®8o.  a  lb.:  comb.  12<dI5c. 
for  best  white. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  22^250.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  O.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Dec.  21.— The  demand 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  It.  We  quote :  No.  1 
white  1-lb.  comb,  14dl5c.;  No.  2  white,  13^ 
14c.;  No.  1  amber.  13^3^0.;  No.  2  amber 
10®12c.  Extracted,  white,  6^7c. :  amber.  5a 
5Hc.  C.-M.  C.  Ca 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealm, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


Clilcmco«  Ills. 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BURNBTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York«  N.  ¥• 

F.  I.  Sage  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 

HiLDRBTH  Bros.  &  SBGBLiKEN, 

28  &  30  West  Broadwaj. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros,.  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  Citj^  AIo* 

Hamblin  &  Bbauss,  614  Walnut  Street. 
Clemoms-Mason  Com.  Co.,  621  Walnut  St. 

AlbanjfN.Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadwaj. 

Hamilton,  lUs. 
Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

OlnelnnatSf  OMo* 
C.  F.  Mdth  &  Son,  oor.  Freeman  &  Central  aTS. 
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Mrs.  H.  P.  Eianitrdoii,  of  East  Con- 
stable, N.  Y.,  we  regret  to  learn,  died  very 
racentlj,  leaving  a  child  but  8  weeks  old. 
Bro.  Langdon  will  have  the  sincere  sympa- 
thy of  bee-keepers  everywhere,  in  his  sad 
bereavement.  The  Bee  Journal  desires  to 
express  to  him  its  heart-felt  condolence. 


Onutfi^e  mosfioiiis.— Mr.  C.  F.Green- 
ing,  of  Grand  Meadow,  Minn.,  but  now 
ipeoding  the  winter  at  Orange  Faric,  Fla., 
has  kindly  sent  as  some  of  their  fragrant 
orange  hloflsoms,  for  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
press onr  thanks.  Before  we  opened  the 
enTelope  containing  the  sweet-smelling 
blossoms,  we  could  detect  their  presence  by 
the  delightful  odor.  How  cheering  and  in- 
spiring are  *'  flowers,  beautiful  flowers.'' 


Canadian  Apiarian  (itatinftieti. 

—We  learn  from  a  Canadian  newspaper, 
that  the  last  census  returns  show  that  about 
200,000  colonies  of  bees  are  kept  in  the 
Dominion,  of  which  146,300  are  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  estimated  aver- 
age is  50  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  or 
10,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  That  makes 
a  pretty  good  showing  for  our  "cousins,'' 
and  especially  for  Ontario,  which  is  the 
foremost  Province  in  things  apiarian. 


C^attteriag:  Honey  in  l¥inter.— 

In  the  Free  Lance  for  Saturday,  March  10th, 
published  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  we  find 
the  following  about  '*  the  busy  bee:" 

It  is  seldom  that  you  see  bees  gathering 
honey  when  the  g^und  is  covered  with 
snow,  yet  this  was  observed  on  Sunday 
last.  The  warm  sun  had  brought  out  the 
maple  bloom,  and  with  it,  from  their  win- 
ter's repose,  came  the  busy  bee,  soon  to  be 
engaged  in  carrying  to  her  snug  and  cosy 
home  the  pollen  andthe honey.  They  began 
work  nine  days  earlier  this  year  than  last, 
and  20  days  sooner  than  in  1892. 

The  next  thing  will  likely  be  a  "winter 
strain  of  bees  "—bees  that  will  gather  some- 
thing every  day  in  the  year,  regardless  of 
the  climate  or  location.  We  believe  there 
is  a  song  entitled,  "  Every  Day '11  be  Sun- 
day By-and-By."  When  that  time  comes, 
we  probably  will  have  bees  that  will  store 
nectar  day  in  and  day  out.  That  will  in- 
deed be  "The  Sweet  By-and-By." 


C^"  Majorities  are  not  always  right. — 
Jietrieip. 


1'lie     Bee-Keepers^    Union.— W. 

Emmett  Potts,  of  Edna,  Kans.,  offers  the 
following  suggestion  looking  toward  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union,  and  also  extending  its  useful- 
ness and  effectiveness : 

Edna.  Kans.,  March  10,  1894. 
Bro.  York  :— Wouldn't  it  be  a  grand 
scheme  for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  if  there 
could  be  a  member  in  each  county  in  every 
State  where  bees  are  kept,  and  make  the 
member  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ?  It 
would  give  the  Union  about  2,500  members 
in  as  many  counties,  besides  the  bee-keepers 
that  would  join  through  the  influence  of 
the  representative  or  director.  Then  we 
would  have  a  good  chance  at  those  vile 
adulterators  who  do  so  much  damage  to  our 
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pursuit.  A  great  deal  of  cheap  honey  is 
sold  throughout  ^Kansas,  and  we  can't  find 
out  where  it  comes  from,  either.  I  suppose 
it  is  all  right  to  sell  impure  articles,  pro- 
vided it  says  so  on  the  package. 

I  believe  if  the  right  steps  were  taken  we 
could  get  some  good  bee-keeper  in  each 
county  who  would  join  the  Union,  and  be 
made  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  that 
would  give  the  Manager  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  fight  the  violators. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  matter,  any- 
how ?    I  would  like  to  hear  through  the 
columns  of  the  Bee  Jouknal. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Emmett  Potts. 

Well,  Bro.  Potts,  we  don't  know  how  a 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of  2,500  mem- 
bers could  well  be  managed,  but  if  they 
were  once  secured,  no  doubt  means  would 
be  originated  by  which  they  could  be 
properly  and  advantageously  bandied. 
Bomething  ought  to  be  done,  we  think,  to 
increase  the  membership  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  become  a  power  in  securing 
needed  legislation  for  the  protection  of  bee- 
keepers in  their  rights,  and  also  against 
those  who  are  injuring  the  reputation  and 
sale  of  pure  honey  by  flooding  the  markets 
with  villainous  adulterations. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking,  producers  of 
pure  honey  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  sellers  of  glucosed  mixtures,  unless 
we  have  a  law  compelling  such  adultera- 
tions to  be  correctly  labeled,  as  in  the  case 
of  butterine,  oleomargarine,  etc.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  is  the 
organization  that  should  go  forward  in  the 
work  of  getting  the  necessary  laws  enacted, 
and  then  help  in  their  strict  enforcement. 
Of  course,  all  the  bee-papers  will  mightily 
aid  in  all  such  efforts. 

Perhaps  General  Manager  Nowman  will 
have  something  to  offer  relative  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Bro.  Potts,  or  any  other 
plan  that  will  extend  the  influence  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 


t^onvention  Reports,  as  published 
in  the  Bee  Journal,  seem  to  be  worrying 
a  certain  contributor  to  the  Progremive  Bee- 
Keeper.  Just  read  what  he  says  about  such 
reports: 

I  notice  that  a  recent  number  of  a  certain 
bee-journal  is  given  mainly  to  reports  of 
various  bee-keepers'  associations,  but 
please,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  think  that  I  am 
hinting  at  the  Progresxive.  What  I  wish  to 
say  is  this: 

I  do  not  know  how  interesting  these  re- 
ports are  to  others,  but  to  me  a  greater 
part  is  very  dry  reading.    If  there  is  any- 


thing that  is  new  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion brought  out  at  a  convention,  editors 
should  let  the  readers  have  it,  but  it  is  not 
very  interesting  to  learn  that  Mr.  A  pre- 
fers the  frames  hanging  crosswise  of  the 
hive,  while  Mr.  B  prefers  them  hanging  the 
other  way ;  and  that  G  recommends  pat- 
ting the  empty  super  under  the  one  nearly 
finished,  while  D  says  it  should  be  put  on 
top;  that  Mr.  Smart  Aleck  uses  shade- 
boards,  while  Mr.  Know-it-all  prefers  trees 
or  vines  for  shade,  etc. ;  for  in  all  p]x>ba- 
bility  the  individual  who  reads  it  will  fix 
things  according  to  his  own  notion,  and 
according  to  circumstances. 

A  bee-journal  (or  any  other  ioumal) 
should  be  something  .like  a  fanning-milL 
and  its  editor  a  good  operator  of  the  same, 
capable  of  sifting  oat  the  chaff  and  tares, 
and  giving  its  readers  the  plump,  round 
grains. 

If  we  weren't  pretty  certain  who  wrote 
the  above  criticism,  we'd  say  he  shows  un- 
mistable  symptoms  of  natural  lasiness. 

The  idea  of  comparing  a  bee-paper  to  a 
''fanning-mill,"  and  its  editor  the  fellow 
to  turn  on  the  wind  I  And  what  for  ?  Why. 
so  that  voaters  or  readers  like  the  above 
wouldn't  have  even  the  slight  trouble  of 
picking  their  ''intellectual  teeth*'  after 
"eating"  the  "plump  round  grains'^  of 
apicultural  knowledge.  What  in  creation 
is  this  world  coming  to,  any  way  ?  Some 
people  will  soon  want  their  food  already 
digested,  and  g^ven  to  them  with  a  spoon 
during  their  sleep,  as  it  would  be  almost 
too  much  trouble  to  wake  up  and  also  have 
to  endure  the  digesting  operations.  True, 
true ;  "  wonders  will  never  cease !" 


IVot  Editor.— We  learn  from  Prof. 
Cook  that  the  announcement  we  made  on 
page  264  is  a  mistake.  He  is  nof  to  be  the 
editor  of  the  bee-department  of  the  Rural 
Calif ondan.  He  says  he  has  no  time  for  the 
work,  and  had  so  informed  the  editor  of 
the  above  paper,  notwithstanding  which 
t\ie  Calif orman  announced  it  practically  as 
we  had  it  on  page  264. 


-  Protection  Tor  Kees  in  Jiprin^. 

— In  the  March  HmH/eWy  Bro.  Hutchinson  has 
this  to  say  about  the  early  spring  manage- 
ment of  bees : 

Most  of  my  readers  know  that  I  favor 
taking  the  bees  from  the  cellar  quite  early, 
certainly  as  soon  as  the  last  of  this  month 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  then  protecting 
them  for  nearly  two  months.  The  advan- 
tages have  been  given  several  times  in  the 
Jieinewy  hence  I  will  not  use  space  in  their 
repetition,   but   instead   I  will  describe  a 
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method  of   packing  that    I  adopted  last 
spring  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

One  objection  to  spring  packing  is  that 
of  the  cost  of  the  boxes  or  something  to 
bold  the  packing  material  in  position. 
Those  that  I  used  a  year  ago  are  certainly 
not  open  to  that  objection.  They  are  made 
of  cnUed  shingles.  First  there  is  a  frame 
or  ring  made  from  cheap  lumber  sawed  up 
to  the  right  lengths,  and  then  split  up  into 
pieces  two  inches  wide.  These  frames  are 
about  four  inches  larger  each  way  than  the 
outside  of  a  hive.  To  the  inside  of  a  ring 
or  frame  are  nailed  the  shingles  in  an  up- 
right position,  the  frame  coming  about  the 
middle  of  the  lengthwise  way  of  the  shin- 
gles. A  few  of  the  shingles  at  one  end  are 
cut  tbree  or  four  inches  short,  their  lower 
ends  resting  upon  a  "  bridge  "  placed  upon 
that  part  of  the  bottom-board  that  projects 
in  front  of  the  hive.  When  this  rim  of 
Ebing^les  is  placed  oyer  or  around  a  hive, 
there  is  a  space  of  nearly  two  inches  be- 
tween it  and  the  hiye.  This  space  is  filled 
with  planer  shayings. 

The  hiye  is  now  all  protected  except  the 
top,  and  that  is  really  the  most  important 
point.  To  protect  this  I  first  removed  the 
corer  and  spread  oyer  the  top  a  piece  of  oil 
cloth.  I  then  put  on  a  super  filled  with 
leaner  shayings,  the  shayings  being  kept  in 
place  by  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  tacked  to 
itt  lower  side.  In  some  instances  I  tacked 
a  boney-board  to  the  bottom  of  the  sup)er, 
laid  a  piece  of  Hetnew  paper  on  top  of  the 
boney-board,  and  then  put  the  shavings  on 
top  of  that,  and  this  arrangement  worked 
all  right,  the  bees  not  gnawing  the  paper 
to  amount  to  anything,  but  when  I  set  a 
m^er  right  down  on  the  frames  with  no 
honey-board  between,  and  no  oilcloth,  the 
bees  cut  great  holes  in  the  stoutest  kind  of 
manilla  paper  in  three  days*  time,  and  let 
the  shavings  all  down  amongst  them.  I 
bad  a  **  regular  circus  "  getting  oflP  those 
supers,  and  how  I  should  have  laughed  at 
any  other  man  who  would  have  cut  up  such 
a  caper.  Over  the  super  is  placed  the  hive- 
cover  with  a  stone  on  top  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  ofF  the  cover. 

To  keep  the  rain  out  of  the  packing,  and 
the  wind  from  blowing  it  awav,  narrow 
shingles  were  placed  in  a  slightly  slanting 
position  against  the  sides  of  the  super,  their 
Wer  edges  resting  on  the  tops  of  the  shin- 
gles, to  which  they  were  tacked  with  wire 
nails. 

I  now  use  a  chaff  hive  as  a  little  house 
for  keeping  my  smokers,  smoker-fuel, 
matches,  and  spring-bottom  oil-can  filled 
with  kerosene  oil.  Don't  keep  these  things 
in  buildings ;  it  is  too  dangerous. 


Some  More  BoaiKtiiig-.— In  the  To- 
ronto, Out.,  Empire  for  March  6th,  we  find 
the  following  under  the  heading,  "  Bees 
and  Honey." 

Hon.  Mr.  Angers,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
is  making  arrangements  for  adoing  to  the 
experimental  farm  work  a  branch  depart- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  apiculture. 


At  the  World's  Fair  Ontario  alone  secured 
more  awards  for  its  exhibits  of  honey  and 
bee-keeping  appliances  than  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  than  all  other 
countries  combined. 

A  well-known  authority  on  bee-keeping, 
Mr.  Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  writing  to 
the  Minister,  says  that  the  average  Cana- 
dian honey  is  far  superior  to  the  product  of 
the  United  States.  Canada  is  capable  of 
producing  it  in  vast  quantities,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  other  4)royinces  be- 
sides Ontario  did  not  exhibit  in  this  class 
at  Chicago. 

So  Bro.  Holtermann  has  also  become  in- 
toxicated with  Canadian  enthusiasm,  and 
makes  queer  statements !  Just  ivhy^  and  in 
what  respect,  "  average  Canadian  honey  is 
far  superior  to  the  product  of  the  United 
States,"  isn't  explained.  Well,  it's  rather 
hard  to  "explain  "  the  existence  of  imagi- 
nary things,  and  that  may  be  why  no  ex- 
cuse is  given  for  making  the  statement. 

Also,  what  about  the  statement  in  the 
above  clipping,  where  it  says,  ''  Ontario 
alone  secured  more  awards  for  its  exhibits 
of  honey  and  bee-keeping  appliances  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  ?"  Some 
folks  never  could  learn  arithmetic,  and 
that  may  account  for  their  inability  to  add, 
subtract,  etc. 

In  the  Rural  tanadinn,  the  same  brother 
editor  says  this: 

After  recent  triumphs  of  our  bee-keepers 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
after  the  distinction  which  we  have  always 
won  when  our  honey  was  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  world,  I  need  not  do  any- 
more than  remind  Canadians  that  Provi- 
dence has  richly  endowed  our  land  with  the 
best  climate,  soil  and  flora,  under  which 
the  choicest  honey  can  be  produced  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  Ko  Canadian  will  wish  to 
dispute  this,  no  other  dare  do  this. 

How  grateful  Canadians  ought  to  be, 
when  they  remember  how  "  richly  "  a  kind 
"Providence"  has  "endowed"  their 
"land!"  Why,  bless  you,  we  always 
thought  that  the  same  Providence  was  aUo 
on  thU  mle  of  the  imaginary  line  that  sep- 
arates Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
we  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  so  won't 
''dare"  to  "dispute"  what  Bro.  Holter- 
mann says ! 

It  does  beat  all,  how  much  enjoyment 
some  people  do  get  out  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion! How  glorious  it  does  make  them 
feel! 


Wnlt  llie  l¥orld*H  Fair  for  ouly 
cents.    See  page  325. 
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answered  by 

Mabenqo,  Tll. 

In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '* Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interestinir  on  another  pa^.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Ed. 


•Foundation  Used  in  Brood-Frames. 

1.  How  much  foundation  will  it  pay  to 
use  in  brood- frames  ? 

2.  What  thickness  or  grade  should  it  be  ? 
Weston,  Iowa.  A.  G.  A. 

Answers.— 1.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  this,  but  I  think  most  bee- 
keepers agree  that  it  pays  to  use  full  sheets. 
Brood-combs  last  so  many  years  that  one 
can  afford  a  good  deal  in  the  first  place  to 
have  them  satisfactory,  straight  and  all- 
worker. 

2.  If  your  frames  are  not  wired,  the 
heaviest  foundation  is  none  too  heavy.  If 
the  frames  or  foundation  are  wired,  medium 
brood-foundation  will  answer.  With  deep 
frames  it  is  more  important  to  have  the 
foundation  than  with  light  frames. 


Queens  and  Queen-Cells— Drone-Comb 

1.  Last  year,  about  a  week  after  one  of 
my  colonies  cast  a  swarm.  I  beard  a  young 
queen  piping  in  the  cell  at  evening.  The 
next  morning  I  heard  the  same,  but  no 
queen  out  of  the  cell.  That  evening  I 
heard  a  queen  piping  out  of  the  cell,  but 
none  in.  and  the  next  morning  I  heard 
none — they  did  not  swarm  the  second  time, 
and  I  found  no  dead  queens  in  front  of  the 
hive.  I  thought  perhaps  the  bees  wanted 
to  swarm  again,  but  nad  reared  only  one 

aueen.    Have  you  ever  known  a  colony  to 
o  so? 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  number  known 
of  queens  reared  by  one  colony,  under  the 
natural  swarming  impulse  ? 

8.  I  noticed  in  a  reply  not  long  ago.  that 
bees  would  build  more  drone-comb  where 
only  starters  are  used  than  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  Would  they  build  more  drone- 
comb  on  starters  than  when  built  on  empty 
frames  ? 

4.  Usually,  or  always,  when  a  swarm 
with  a  young  queen  is  united  with  a  swarm 
with  an  old  queen,  either  in  a  hive  or  in 
the  air.  the  young  queen  gets  killed.    Is  it 


the  old  queen,  or  the  bees,  that  JfiU.  her  ? 
Chanhassen,  Minn.  J.  M.  8. 

Answers. — I  don^t  think  I  ever  heard  of 
a  colony  starting  only  one  queen-cell  at 
swarming,  but  such  a  thing  is  possible.  It 
is  also  possible  that  a  number  oi  cells  were 
in  your  hive,  aU  of  them  considerably 
younger  than  the  one  that  matured.  Ton 
might  not  see  the  young  aueens  when  car- 
ried piecemeal  out  of  the  hive. 

2.  I    don't    know.    I've   read   of    forty 

?[ueen-cells  being  reared  at  a  time,  and  in  a 
ew  cases  many  more. 

3.  I  doubt  if  there  would  he  any  differ- 
ence between  empty  frames  and  starters  if 
the  starters  were  small.  For  they  will 
build  only  a  limited  amount  in  either  case. 
Still,  with  starters  of  worker  foundation 
thev  would  have  to  change  to  drone,  while 
with  empty  frames  they  could  begin  with 
drone-comb  on  some  of  the  frames,  so  there 
might  be  more  drone-comb  with  the  empty 
frames. 

4.  I  suppose  you  mean  a  young,  virgin 
queen.    Tne  bcies  probably  kill  her. 


Italian  Queen  in  a  Black  Colony,  Etc. 

1.  If  I  take  a  black  queen  from  a  colony 
of  black  bees,  and  put  in  an  Italian  queen, 
will  all  the  bees  coming  from  the  Italian 
queen  be  pure  Italian  bees  ? 

2.  I  have  a  colony  of  black  bees  in  a  box- 
hive.  I  want  to  transfer  them  to  a  mov- 
able-frame hive.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
do  it  ?  J.  Q. 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

Answers. — 1.  Yes,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered so.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
think  the  progeny  of  the  queen  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  nurse-bees. 

2.  During  fruit-bloom  is  the  time  gener- 
ally preferred. 


Difference  in  Colonies— Placing:  Hives. 

1.  What  makes  some  bees,  when  wintered 
in  the  cellar,  cluster  down  close  to  the  bot- 
tom-board, and  an  undue  amount  of  dead 
bees  which  will  die  right  in  and  around  the 
cluster  to  such  an  extent  as  to  block  the 
entrance,  which  is  large  ?  What  makes 
some  colonies,  when  wintered  in  the  cellar, 
keep  nice  and  dry  while  others  right  by 
them  are  very  wet  and  mouldy  ?  My  hives 
are  all  alike,  with  sealed  covers. 

2.  Is  two  feet  from  center  to  center  too 
close  for  hives  to  be  placed  ?  Will  they  do 
as  well  before  swarming  time,  so  close,  as 
they  would  four  feet  apart  ?  I  have  mine 
two  feet  in  the  spring  after  protection  is 
useless.  I  move  every  other  one  back  in  a 
new  row. 

3.  How  do  extensive  bee-keepers  have 
their  hives  arranged  f  Subscribbk. 

Newton.  Iowa. 

Answers.— I.  One  of  the  difficult  things 
to  toll,  is  why  two  colonies  of  bees  appar- 
ently alike  in  all  respects  deport  them- 
selves so  differently. /©ne  colony  gives  a 
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crop  of  50  pounds,  and  another  standing  be- 
side it,  giv^  only  25,  and  yet  yon  would  say 
the  two  are  exactly  alike.  The  same  with 
regard  to  wintering.  Yet  there  must  be  a 
dSwonce  somewhere.  The  difficulty  is  to 
tell  what  it  is.  There  may  be  a  difference 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  stores. 
Two  coioniee  side  by  side  don't  by  any 
means  always  work  on  the  same  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  one  of  them  may  get  some  bad 
stores  that  the  other  doesn't  touch.  There 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
colonies.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  bees  themselves.  Some 
are  more  quiet  and  contented  than  others, 
and  a  colony  that  is  fidgety  and  stirred  up 
all  winter  long  is  more  likely  to  come  to 
grief.  J.  R.  Bellamy  insists,  with  a  fair 
show  of  reason,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  longevity  of  bees,  and  a  col- 
oBy  of  bees  so  short-lived  that  funerals  are 
constantly  occurring  cannot  be  expected  to 
winter  so  well  as  one  which  retains  its 
jootii. 

3.  That's  pretty  close  if  the  hives  all  look 
alike.  If  ttiere  are  trees,  posts,  etc.,  to 
help  mark  the  entrances,  that  will  be  bet- 
ter. 

3.  You  might  like  this  plan:  Set  two 
side  by  side.  Then  a  similar  pair  with 
their  hacks  to  the  first  pair,  thus  making 
foor  in  a  group.  Set  the  groups  far  enough 
apart  to  give  comfortable  working  room 
between  them. 


Prerentixig  I*osli  of  Out- Apiary  Swarms 

I  wish  to  run  an  out-apiary  for  extracted 
hwiey,  visiting  it  once  a  week.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  prevent  loss  of  swarms  ?  I 
nee  the  eight-frame  dovetailed  hive. 

Shelton,  Nebr.  A.  W.  S. 

A313WBB.— That's  a  question  that's  agitat- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity. Some  are  very  sanguine  about  self- 
hivers,  some  with  regard  to  the  Langdon 
non-Bwarmer,  and  quite  a  number  report 
success  by  the  use  of  the  Alley  queen-trap. 

With  a  hive  sufficiently  large,  there  ought 
not  to  be  much  swarming  if  the  combs  are 
extracted  once  a  week.  The  Dadants  do 
not  have  more  than  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  of  their  colonies  swarm,  and  they  do 
not  extract  till  the  close  of  the  harvest, 
adding  supers  of  combs  as  they  are  needed. 
Bnt  they  have  hives  with  at  least  9  Quinby 
frames,  and  to  equal  that  you  would  need 
at  least  12  of  your  frames. 


PannoM  as  Bee-Keepers,  Etc. 

1.  Mr.  T.  C.  Kelly,  on  page  154,  ^vs  that 
farmers  should  not  keep  bees.  What  is 
your  experience,  and  that  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bbb  JouBNiJ.  in  regard  to  a  practical 
tanner  keeping  bees  ?  Last  spring  I  bought 
a  few  colonies  and  to-day  I  have  but  one 
colony  left.  I  read  in  the  bee-papers  that 
last  y«r  was  a  bad  year  for  bees.  I  do  not 
expect  to  keep  a  great  many  bees,  but  I  ex- 
pect to  buy  more  in  the  spring.    I  will  not 


be  scared  out  by  Mr.  Kelly  yet,  although  1 
have  not  had  any  success  the  first  year. 

2.  How  wide  should  the  entrance  be  in 
hives  wintered  out-of-doors.  J.  R.  S. 

State  Line,  Ind. 

Answers.— 1.  A  few  days  ago  I  talked  to 
a  farmers'  institute,  and  advised  every  far- 
mer to  keep  bees  if  there  were  none  within 
two  miles,  for  the  sake  of  their  fertilizing 
the  flowers,  even  though  they  didn't  get 
any  honey.  If  the  ground  is  not  already 
occupied,  each  farmer  must  decide  for  him- 
self, and  he  can  not  often  decide  without 
trying.  Some  have  a  taste  for  the  business 
and  will  succeed ;  others  will  wish  the  bees 
were  in  Guinea. 

2.  I  think  most  prefer  to  leave  it  open  full 
width .    If  there's  danger  of  mice  getting  in, 

?ut  on  wire  cloth  three  meshes  to  the  inch, 
his  will  not  hinder  the  bees,  but  will  hin- 
der the  mice.  ' 


The  Drone  a  Queen  Mates  With. 

Does  a  virgin  queen  ever  mate  with  any 
drone  of  another  colony  ?    IS  not,  why  not? 
Dorchester,  Nebr.  F.  C.  L. 

Answer. — As  the  queen  mates  h|gh  in 
the  air,  the  supposition  is  that  she  seldom 
mates  with  a  drone  of  her  own  colony.  She 
is  more  likely  to  mate  with  a  drone  whose 
home  is  a  mile,  or  two  or  three  miles, 
away. 

Painting:  Bee-Hives. 

Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  manage 
to  paint  my  bee-hives  that  have  the  bees 
in  them?  They  are  in  the  cellar  at 
present,  and  I  want  to  re-paint  them 
before  I  place  them  on  the  summer 
stands.  F.  R. 

Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Answer.— Yes,  you  could  paint  your 
hives  before  puttiug  them  on  the  summer 
stands,  but  I  wouldn't.  The  gain  in 
time  would  be  trifling,  and  it  will  be 
much  more  convenient  to  paint  them 
after  they  are  on  the  summer  stands. 
Paint  at  least  the  fronts  In  the  evening 
after  the  bees  stop  flying,  and  use 
enough  **  drier"  so  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  the  bees  sticking  in  the  paint  the 
next  morning.  The  remainder  of  the 
hives  can  be  painted  any  time. 


1^"  Learn  from  Others.— Great  good 
will  come  from  visiting  and  even  working 
for  a  time  with  other  bee-keepers.  Note 
their  methods,  hives,  sections,  etc.  Strive 
by  conversation  to  gain  new  and  valuable 
ideas,  and  gratefully  adopt  whatever  is 
found,  by  comparison,  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  your  own  past  system  and  prac- 
tice.—Pro/.  Cook. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Beevii.le,  Texas. 

Do  All  Pollen-Bearing:  Plants  Fumisli 
Honey  P 

The  above  question  was  asked  me  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I  came  very  nearly 
forgetting  it. 

Yes,  I  do  believe  that  all  plants  that 
furnish  pollen  yield  honey,  too,  but 
some  may  only  furnish  a  very  small  por- 
tion, or  not  enough  to  amount  to  any- 
thing ;  while  some  plants  seem  to  give 
about  half  and  half,  as  the  peach-bloom. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  bees  gather 
about  half  pollen  and  half  honey  when 
working  on  peach-bloom.  That  is,  each 
bee  loads  partly  with  both  honey  and 
pollen. 

Horse-mint  also  furnishes  a  little  pol- 
len along  with  its  abundance  of  hofney, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  work  the  other 
way,  too,  and  plants  that  produce  nearly 
all  pollen  yield  a  little  bit  of  honey  also. 
Jbnnie  Atchley. 


What  Ailed  the  Bees  P 


Mrs.  Atchley  : — We  have  had  some 
pretty  cold  weather,  as  cold  as  2CP  be- 
low zero.  You  said  you  almost  froze  at 
your  place  with  only  one  inch  of  ice. 
Just  think  of  20O  below  zero  ! 

I  have  lost  one  colony  of  bees  so  far 
this  winter.  1  think  a  mouse  or  some- 
thing must  have  bothered  them  when  it 
was  so  cold,  causing  them  to  break  the 
cluster,  and  they  froze.  I  was  looking 
around  the  hives  and  found  this  one 
making  a  kind  of  humming  sound,  and 
now  and  then  some  of  the  bees  would 
come  out  on  the  alighting-board,  and  of 
course  it  was  death  as  soon  as  they  left 
the  cluster.  As  soon  as  a  warm  day 
came  1  looked  them  over,  and  every- 
thing was  nice  and  clean.  There  was 
no  signs  of  any  mice.  They  had  some 
honey  in  the  super,  and  the  brood-cham- 
ber was  full  of  honey.     I  never  had  bees 


do  this  way  before.  The  colonies  near 
this  one  were  all  as  still  as  death. 

Understand  I  never  bother  my  bees 
when  it  is  at  all  cold.  I  think  at  sucli 
times  they  should  be  let  alone.  I  don't 
allow  any  jarring,  or  anything  around 
the  hives  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This 
colony  was  as  strong  as  any  in  the  yard 
in  the  fall.  I  failed  to  find  the  queen,  I 
think  she  was  dead.  I  don't  think  the 
queen  being  dead  would  make  any 
change  in  the  bees  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  for  I  have  had  them  go  through 
the  winter  without  a  queen,  all  in  good 
condition*  and  not  give  them  any  brood 
until  April,  and  then  have  them  do 
finely— no  moths  nor  webs,  but  every- 
thing in  fine  condition.  Now,  when  this 
colony  was  doing  this  i^ay,  it  was  20-' 
below  zero.  If  you  know  what  was 
wrong,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me. 

Riverton,  Ills.  C.  V.  Mann. 

Bro.  Mann,  I  give  it  up.  unless  they 
had  the  diarrhea.  Some  good  bee-keeper 
in  the  North  will  please  tell  us  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  bees. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


How  Bees  Shape  Cells. 


I  met  a  bee-keeper  a  few  days  ago 
who  said  he  knew  exactly  how  bees 
measured  or  laid  out  their  comb  cells. 
He  said  they  did  it  with  their  legs.  Bv 
watching  closely  when  they  are  building 
combs,  he  said  the  bees  could  be  seen 
measuring  out  the  shape  of  the  cells. 
What  about  this,  anyway?  What  do 
the  little  Misses  use  for  a  pattern  when 
building  comb  ?  Well,  now,  don't  laugh, 
but  tell  us  Just  how  it  is  done. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Some  Interesting:  Bee-Notes. 


Mrs.  Atchley  : — Since  my  report  of 
Aug.  19th,  the  bees  that  had  been  prop- 
erly cared  for  have  done  fairly  well.  A 
nice  shower  of  rain  at  the  opening  of 
smart-weed  bloom  gave  a  nice  honey-flow 
for  10  days.  All  colonies  at  that  time 
that  were  in  good  condition  filled  up  the 
brood-chamber  and  stored  a  surplus  of 
34  pounds  of  extracted  honey  per  col- 
ony. There  are  bat  few  black  bees  that 
gathered  enough  stores  to  winter  on.  I 
could  have  extracted  several  hundred 
pounds  more  of  honey  than  I  did,  bat  I 
was  afraid  of  another  long,  coM  and 
wet  spring.  My  bees  were  in  good  con- 
dition for  winter.     J^hree  days  is  thie 
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longest  they  had  been  without  a  flight 
np  to  Jan.  10th. 

I  see  so  much  about  non-swarmiDg 
and  Don-s warming  bees.  My  experience 
is  this :  Any  device  that  has  a  tendency 
to  cripple  or  hinder  natural  increase  or 
prodaction,  has  a  tendency  to  non- 
swarming,  and  whilst  they  are  hindred 
Id  this  way,  It  must  have  something  to 
do  with  honey-gathering. 

Bees  are  usually  kept  here  in  box- 
hives  and  round  "gums;"  when  frames 
are  used,  the  combs  are  as  immovable  as 
they  are  in  the  old-fashionod  box-hive, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions. 

I  asked  a  man,  who  has  a  few  colonies 
of  bees,  how  they  are  doing.  The  an- 
swer was,  **  I  don't  know.  I  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  them  ;  don't  think  they 
pay,  though  1  brimstoned  one  before 
Christmas,  and  got  60  pounds  of  nice 
honey,  and  quite  a  lot  that  was  dark 
and  mixed  with  bee-bread." 

•* Didn't  you  hate  to  kill  them?"  I 
asked. 

He  replied,  **  No ;  no  worse  than  any 
other  thing  that  it  is  to  be  eaten,  that 
has  to  be  killed  first." 

Mrs.  Atchley,  I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Amebican  Beu  JouBNAii,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  The  question  depart- 
ments are  grand ;  the  correspondence  is 
very  interesting — some  articles  being 
worth  the  whole  subscription  price  to 
the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year.  The 
biographical  department  was  immense. 
I  cannot  but  help  feel  grateful  to  Friend 
York  for  his  prompt  and  excellent  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  Bee  Journal. 
What  a  vast  store-house  of  knowledge  I 
failed  to  get  by  not  being  a  subscriber 
to  the  American  Bee  Joxjrnal  from 
1861  to  the  present  time. 

Bee-keeping  has  not  been  a  gold  or 
silver  mine  of  wealth  in  this  section  for 
the  last  few  years,  neither  has  farming 
and  stock,  raising,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
couraged. The  farmers  were  plowing 
here  nearly  every  day  from  September 
to  Jan.  10th.  W.  A.  McGee. 

Rockville,  Mo. 


The  Amateur   Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
—amateurs  and  beginners  in   bee-keep- 
ing.   It  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,   a    practical    apiarist    and 
iii^UfilpfuI    writer.     It    contains    over    60 
^"Tkges,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
con#  cents  ;  or  club  It  with  the  Bee  Jour- 
tbiU  for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 


Feeding  for  Bnilding  Dp  forFall-Floff. 

Query  915.— Where  the  apiarist  has  a 
honey-^ow  in  June,  and  another  in  October, 
with  almost  none  at  all  the  three  interveniog 
months,  will  it  pay  to  feed  through  the  month 
of  September  In  order  to  build  up  for  the  fall 
flow  ?  or  will  the  bees  build '  up  anyway, 
whore  they  have  plenty  of  stores  ?— Enthu- 
siast. 

I  have  had  no  experience. — P.  H.  Bl- 

WOOD. 

Keep  the  colony  in  good  condition. — 
Will  M.  Barnum. 

Try  feeding,  for  I  presume  it  will  pay 
you. — J.  H.  Larrabee. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  means  I  would 
feed.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Stimulative  feeding  at  the  right  time 
will  be  beneficial. — A.  B.  Mason. 

If  the  bees  hav^  plenty  of  stores,  they 
will  be  strong  enough  for  any  fall  flow 
that  may  come. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  would  think  It  would  pay.  I  would 
begin  to  feed  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  the  honey-flow. — M.Mahin. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would  pay. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  would 
build  up  pretty  well,  anyway. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  feed  a 
little  regularly  to  promote  breeding,  but 
not  enough  for  the  bees  to  store  away. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

That's  outside  of  my  experience,  but  I 
should  think  it  depends  on  what  that 
''almost"  means.  If  breeding  stops, 
then  feed. — C.  C.  Miller. 

That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  you 
can  best  test  by  a  thorough  trial.  Us- 
ually, I  think,  the  bees  would  be  in  good 
condition    for    such   honey-flow. — C.  H. 

DiBBERN. 

If  the  bees  have  used  up  the  June 
honey  before  the  October  flow  com- 
menced, then  feed.  If  they  have  plenty 
of  honey  at  any  time,  they  don't  want 
feedlng.-E.  ^^^o^.^,,^CoOgh 
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The  brood  would  be  increased  some  by 
feeding,  but  it  would  not  pay.  In  case 
of  no  fall  flow,  it  would  be  very  uuwise. 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  pays  to  practice  stimu- 
lative feeding. — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  will  not  pay,  unless  you  are  abso- 
lutely sure  of  a  fall  crop;  but  we  would 
deem  it  safer  not  to  feed  in  summer,  as 
it  incites  robbing  more  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year. — Dadant  &  Son. 

If  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  pasturage 
as  to  stop  brood-rearing,  or  nearly  so, 
and  a  prospect  of  quite  a  flow  in  October, 
it  would  likely  pay  to  stimulate  in  Au- 
gust or  September. — S.  I.  Fbbbbohn. 

I  do  not  feed  my  bees  at  any  time 
when  they  have  plenty  of  honey — it  is  a 
piece  of  foolishness.  '  Should  you  wish 
to  stimulate  for  a  special  purpose,  un- 
cap their  honey. — Mbs.  JsimiB  Atchley. 

It  might  pay  in  such  a  case  to  feed. 
Try  feeding  K  of  the  apiary,  and  one 
year  will  tell  you  whether  this  3i  does 
enough  better  than  the  others  to  recom- 
pense for  work  and  feed. — G.  M.  Doo- 

UTTLE. 

If  I  only  knew  who  you  are,  where  you 
live,  how  long  your  honey-flow  lasted, 
what  it  consists  of,  etc.,  then  I  would 
know  more  about  it.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  October  honey-flows. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  it  will  be  found 
of  no  use  to  feed  for  stimulation.  They 
will  build  up  fast  enough  where  they 
have  ample  stores.  Feeding  at  the  time 
mentioned,  will  be  apt  to  cause  swarm- 
ing.—J.  E.  Pond. 

I  think  that  would  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  October  flow,  and  the 
quantity  gathered  through  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  You  could 
demonstrate  by  experiment,  which  would 
be  the  more  profitable. — Euoenb  Sbcor. 

That  depends.  The  apiarist  must 
Judge  for  himself  whether  sufficient 
brood-rearing  is  going  on.  In  many 
cases  it  would  pay  to  feed,  remembering 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  create  a  lot  of  bees 
that  come  too  late  to  be  producers. — J. 
A.  Gbbbn. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  they 
had  plenty  of  stores  they  are  always 
ready  for  the  fall  flow.  I  have  had  colo- 
nies with  80  much  honey  in  the  brood- 
chamber  that  the  queen  had  no  room,  so 
I  have  never  made  it  a  point  to  feed  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so,  to  save  the  col- 
ony.—Jas.  A.  Stone. 

If  the  bees  have  plenty  of  stores  to 
last  them  from  the  early  to  the  late  flow, 
it  is  a  useless  expense  to  feed  them   in 


the  meantiine.  But  if  their  stores  fail, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  my  locality 
(Kentucky),  it  pays  to  feed  to  keep 
breeding  going  until  the  fall  flow  com- 
mences.— G.  W.  Dbmarbb. 

September  feeding  would  not  answer 
for  a  flow  that  began  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. Feeding  depends  very  much  upon 
•  the  price  that  may  be  obtained  for  the 
honey.  If  I  had  to  sell  honey  at  5  or  6 
cents  per  pound,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
feed  much,  if  the  bees  had  plenty  of 
stores. — Emerson  T.  Abbott. 


COW  ITENTION  DIRECrrOKT. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meeiHtnQ. 

1894. 
Apr.  4  S.—Tcxas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 
B.  J.  Atchley.  Sec.,  Beevf  He,  Tez. 

Apr.  23.— Venanuro  Co.,  at  Fraoklio,  Pa. 

C.  S.  Pizer,  Sec.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

BP  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Bditob. 


Vorth  Amerloan  Bee-Saapera'  AaaoeiatloB 


Pres.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Vice-Prbs.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Sborbtart— Frank  Benton.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Trsasurer— George  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Vatlonal  Bae-X««pers'  UbIob, 


President— Hon.  R.  L. Taylor . .Lapeer,  Micb. 
Obn'l  Manaoer— T.  O.  Newman.  Chicago,  111. 
147  South  Western  ATenue. 


Capons  and  Caponl^lns:,  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
capoQizing  fowls;  and  thua  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  It 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 


Honey  as  Food  and  MedielMe  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  '-sales- 
men "  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 

Great  Prenaiitin  on  ^age  357  ! 
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sam-Trof  el  Alisnrility-Otlier  Notes. 

WriUefi  Jar  the  American  Bee  Jouma  I 

BY    6.    W.    DBHABEE. 


Nothing  more  absurd  and  groundless 
h&s  ever  appeared  In  our  bee-literature 
than  the  wild  imaginations  of  Bro. 
Clarke  concerijiug  the  new  (?)  use  of 
the  little  weapon  of  defense,  In  which 
the  bee  glories,  and  the  world  recoils 
Irom  with  dread  horror. 

Examining  the  bee's  '' stinger'*  with 
the  ordinary  care  that  the  expert  me- 
chanic examines  a  working  machine,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  *' stinger"  is 
operated  by  voluntary  muscles  which 
hive  little  or  no  power  except  in  the 
forward  and  reverse  motion.  Catch  the 
bee  by  the  wings  and  permit  her  to  try 
to  Sling  your  fingers  by  bending  her 
body,  and  you  may  see  that  the  stinger 
Itself  has  but  little  side  motion. 

I  have  often  exhibited  the  manner  in 
which  the  bee  uses  her  weapoh,  by  ap- 
plying her  **  business  end  "  to  the  fleshy 
part  of  my  wrist,  in  the  presence  of  men 
of  learning,  most  of  whom  are  surprised 
at  the  feeble  power  which  produces  such 
stupendous  (?)  supposed  effects. 

A  ilttle  practical  experiment  will  show 
conclusively  how  formic  acid  gets  into 
honey.  You  only  have  to  evap9rate 
some  thin  sugar  syrup  over  a  strong 
colony  of  bees  with  a  wire-cloth  excluder 
between,  to  demonstrate  practically  how 
formic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  efflu- 
vium arising  from  the  cluster  of  bees. 

This  little  experiment  will  spoil  a 
Kreatdeal  of  mig/iti/ smart  learning  (?) 
about  bees  manufacturing  honey  by 
means  of  their  "  heads  "  (glands/  and 
"tails"  (stings).     Bah  I 

ABTIFICIALLY   EVAPORATED   HONEY. 

For  three  years  past  I  have  sought  by 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  to 
what  the  difference  is — If  any — between 
honeys  taken  with  the  extractor  before 
the  combs  are  sealed   by   the  bees,  and 


that  taken  after  the  combs  have  been 
sealed.  In  order  that  no  factor  should 
intervene,  in  the  way  of  change  of 
weather  conditions,  age  of  the  honey- 
producing  flora,  etc.,  I  adopted  the  plan 
of  running  the  combs  through  the  ex- 
tracting process  twice.  First,  to  throw 
out  all  the  unsealed  honey,  which  was 
put  into  vessels  to  Itself,  to  be  artificially 
evaporated  ;  and  then,  the  sealed  combs 
were  uncapped  and  the  honey  from  this 
source  was  put  into  tanks  which  hold 
from  500  to  1,000  pounds. 

The  thin  honey  was  evaporated  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  in  a  warm 
room  under  a  draft  of  summer  air  to 
carry  off  the  moisture  as  it  escaped  from 
the  honey.  After  the  thin  honey  be- 
came as  dense  as  the  naturally-cured 
honey,  there  was  but  little  difference  In 
the  appearance  of  the  two  articles, 
when  looking  at  them,  but  when  dipped 
with  a  spoon  and  poured^  the  artifi- 
cially evaporated  article  showed  a 
**  syrupy"  consistency  that  is  always 
absent  when  pouring  out  virgin  honey. 
No  expert  apiarist  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  texture  of 
*'  whipped "  syrup  and  pure  virgin 
honey,  and  this  difference  does  exist  be- 
yond question. 

And  the  difference  in  flavor  is  more 
striking  still.  The  artificially  evaporated 
article  has  a  slight  flavor  of  **malt" — 
the  result  of  a  second  slight  fermenta- 
tion. Such  a  flavor  is  rarely  ever  de- 
tected in  virgin  honey. 

Another  difference  is  plainly  apparent: 
When  cold  weather  approaches,  the  arti- 
ficially evaporated  article  will  granu- 
late before  the  usual  time,  and  has  a 
white,  salvey,  starchy  appearance  and 
texture  never  seen  in  the  pure  virgin 
article. 

All  nectars  gathered  by  bees  undergo 
normal  fermentation,  natural  to  good 
honey,  and  this  is  the  agent  that  changes 
the  sugar  in  crude  nectar.  Therefore 
my  experiments  show  that  the  second 
fermentation,  which  nearly  always  takes 
place  when  evaporating  thin  honey  arti- 
ficially, under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, always  injures  the  texture  and 
flavor  of  honey. 

CLOSE-FITTING    FRAMES. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the 
practicability  of  close-fitting  frames, 
aside  from  my  own  experience,  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  notice  by  some  sup- 
ply dealer  who  has  sent  me  his  catalogue 
displaying  a  cut  of  such  a  hive  with 
three  frames  **  glued  together,"  resting 
up  against  the  hive,  and  a  man  repre- 
sented as   pulling   out  of  the   hive  two 
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frames  at  a  time  apparently  **  stuck  to- 
gether as  tight  as  wax."  What  that 
half  bushel  or  less  of  bees  which  should 
be  in  that  hive,  are  doing  while  those 
"stuck  up"  frames  are  being  hauled 
outi  is  not  shown  In  the  engraving. 
What  a  man  can  tolerate  when  working 
and  sweating  along  the  line  in  the  direc- 
tion his  own  conceit  leadeth,  no  man 
knoweth. 

ADULTERATION   OF  HONEY. 

All  past  history  of  honey  adulteration 
teaches  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
combat  this  sneaking  business  is  to  ex- 
pose the  true  character  of  every  thiev- 
ing adulterator,  and  advertise  them  so 
widely  that  their  business  won't  go. 
"Silence"  is  the  most  endearing  word 
in  human  language — to  the  dark-lantern 
man. 

Christ! ansburg,  Ky. 


Renleriiig  Comlis  into  Wai. 

Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Jouma  I 

BY  CHAS.   DADANT  &  SON. 


The  very  best  method  of  all  to  render 
clean  comb  into  wax  Is  by  sun-heat.  The 
sun  wax-extractor  of  some  shape  is  an 
indispensable  adjunct  of  a  well-con- 
ducted apiary.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  sun  wax-extractor  can  render  no 
service  of  any  value,  is  when  the  combs 
are  so  old  and  thick  that  all  the  wax, 
when  melted  in  the  sun,  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  residues.  In  this  case, 
we  melt  the  combs  with  water.  In  the 
first  place,  the  combs  should  be  crushed 
as  well  as  possible  while  cold  and  brittle, 
to  break  the  cocoons  or  cast-skins  of  the 
larvae,  which,  if  left  entire,  would  in 
many  cases  encase  small  particles  of 
wax  wliich  it. would  be  impossible  to 
dislodge.  Then  these  combs  should  be 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  days  to 
dampen  all  the  impurities  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  soaked  with  melted 
wax. 

The  wax  will  be  lighter  if  clean  water 
is  used  when  melting,  as  the  water  in 
which  the  combs  are  allowed  to  soak  will 
be  quite  darkened  by  the  soaking. 

The  combs  should  be  melted  in  soft  or 
rain  water,  in  any  kind  of  tin  or  copper 
boiler,  the  boiler  "kept  about  two-thirds 
full,  and  heated  slowly  to  prevent  boil- 
ing over.  If  the  floor  around  the  stove 
is  kept  wet,  any  wax  that  may  drop, 
may  be  easily  peeled  ofl*.  Durlni?  the 
melting,  lower  into  the  boiler  a  sieve 
made  of  a  piece  of  wire-cloth  bent  in  the 


shape  of  a  dipper,  from  which  you  will 
dip  out  the  wax  with  a  ladle  as  it  strains 
into  it.  If  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
stirred  and  well  heated  with  plenty  of 
water,  very  little  wax  will  be  left. 

The  wax  that  is  dipped  out  can  be  pat 
into  any  kind  of  a  vessel,  and  later  ou 
remelted  with  water  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  thoroughly  purify  it.  The 
slower  the  wax  cools,  the  cleaner  it  will 
be,  as  the  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  capplngs  and 
bright  combs  can  be  rendered  in  the 
same  way. 

When  wax  is  once  damaged  by  burn- 
ing, it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  natural  color  without  the  help  of 
acids,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  melt  it  properly  the  first  time. 

The  above  directions  have  been  given 
by  us  to  a  number  of  our  leading  honey- 
producers  who  had  found  It  difiScult  to 
render  their  combs  properly,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  a  single  instance  where 
they  have  not  succeeded,  when  the  direc- 
tions were  properly  followed. 

We  would  advise  all  bee-keepers  to 
have  a  special  vessel  or  boiler,  in  which 
to  render  up  their  wax,  which  should  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  for  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  cleanse  a  boiler  that  has  been 
used  for  wax  so  as  to  employ  it  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  house-wife  cannot  be 
blamed  If  she  objects  to  her  wash-boiler 
being  used  in  anything  relating  to  the 
honey-bee. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


Sweet  Cloyer— A&ffement  Reporl 

The  following  description  of  sweet 
clover  and  also  Illustration,  is  taken 
from  the  * 'Report  of  the  Botanist,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  1884."  It 
is  perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  plant 
ever  printed  In  a  bee-paper,  and  its  de- 
scription is  very  clear  and  full.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Baldridge,  of  St 
Charles,  Ills.,  for  both  the  descriptive 
matter  and  the  engraving,  as  he  had 
preserved  it  from  an  old  Report  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  brought  It  to  as  a 
short  time  since.  Here  it  is  in  full : 
MELiLOTL's  ALBA — SiPfei  Cloffr  /  Jiokhora  ClwfT 

A  biennial  plant  of  the  order  Leffumi- 
noHw,  nearly  related  to  the  clovers.  It 
has  a  long,  tough  root  which  penetrates 
deeply  in  the  soil,  sending  out  its  fibrous 
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bnoches  long  distaDces  in  search  of 
nourishment.  The  first  year  of  its  growth 
it  sends  up  a  large  group  of  stems  from 
ft  single  root.  These  reach  a  height  of 
about  2  feet  and  are  provided  with  an 
ftbandaoce  of  leaves.  The  second  year 
it  sends  up  more  vigorous  stalks,  which 


Sweet  Clover — {MelUotus  alba.) 

develop  many  branches  and  grow  to  a 
height  of  4  to  8  feet,  according  to  the 
moisture  which  they  are  able  to  obtain 
from  the  soil. 

The  leaves  are  trifoliate  or  composed 
of  three  leailets,  of  which  the  terminal 
one  is  short  stalked  and  the  lateral  onos 
nearly  or  quite  sessile.  They  have  a 
common  stalk  or  petiole  generally  less 


than  an  inch  in  length.  The  leaflets 
vary  in  size ;  on  the  thrifty  shoots  of  the 
first  year  they  may  be  IJ^  to  IK  inches 
long  and  14  inch  wide,  but  generally  they 
are  about  1  inch  long,  of  an  oblong  or 
oblanceolate  form,  with  the  margins 
finely  toothed. 

It  begins  to  branch  quite  low  and  con- 
tinues producing  many  slender  branches 
to  the  top.  The  smaller  subdivisions  of 
these  branches,  from  8  to  6  inches  in 
length,  are  occupied  with  the  flowers  and 
finally  with  the  seed.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  on  these  branches  in  spikes 
coming  out  irregularly  but  pretty  uni- 
formly for  the  whole  distance.  They 
are  very  sn^all,  white,  on  very  short  ped- 
icels, and  'reflexed  or  bent  backward. 
They  have  the  general  structure  of  flow- 
ers of  the  order  to  which  they  belong, 
but  the  parts  are  so  minute  that  they 
need  some  magnifying  power  to  see  all 
the  details.  They  have  a  5-toothed  calyx, 
5  irregular  petals,  10  stamens,  9  of 
which  are  grown  together  so  as  to  form 
a  band,  the  10th  stamen  free,  with  a 
small  membranous,  wrinkled,  usually  1- 
seeded  pod.  These  pods  are  very  small, 
but  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  them 
on  the  branches  the  result  is  a  pretty 
large  yield. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
From  its  prevalence  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion it  receives  the  name  of  *'Bokhara 
clover." 

It  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  Europe,  but  is  there  considered 
greatly  inferior  to  red  clover  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  coarse  and  in- 
nutritious  stalks.  On  soils  that  are  suit- 
able for  red  clover  this  plant  will  give 
better  satisfaction,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
adapted  to  poor  soils,  and  not  only  to 
yield  a  heavy  crop  of  forage,  but  to  be 
very  useful  for  plowing  under  to  enrich 
the  soil. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  it  has  re- 
cently been  considerably  cultivated  and 
apparently  with  satisfactory  results. 
Bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  hence  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  honey-producing  plant. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  R.  H. 
Duggar,  of  Galliun,  Hale  County,  Ala- 
bama, gives  an  account  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plant  and  his  estimation 
of  its  value : 

Gallion,  Hale  Ck>.,  Ala. 
With  reference  to  the  plant  sweet  clo- 
ver, sometimes  called  wild  lucerne,  but 
more  properly  '' MelHotus  n/ba, "  or 
'-Jiokhara  clover,"  I  will  state  that  about 
15  years   ago  I  was  attracted    ta  it  by 
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noticing  along  some  ditch  banks,  in  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  this  plant  growing 
vigorously  ;  its  deep,  dark-green  clover- 
like leaves  ahead  of  other  vegetation  was 
specially  noticeable. 

1  watched  its  growth  and  tried  my 
horse  to  see  if  he  would  eat  it.  Passing 
along  the  same  place  again  I  observed 
where  my  horse  had  eaten  before  it  hajd 
tillered  out  again  with  numerous  vigor- 
ous shoots.  A  rain  coming  on  soon  after- 
wards, I  sent  my  wagoner  with  a  box 
and  spade  and  had  some  dug  up  by  the 
roots  and  put  out  at  home  in  a  Bermuda 
grass  plat;  and,  although  the  tap-root 
was  cut,  It  grew  finely  and  produced 
seed  abundantly.  Some  of  it  I  cut  and 
fed  to  the  different  animals — horses, 
cows,  and  hogs — I  had  then  on  my  place ; 
all  seemed  to  eat  it  readily.  (This,  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  is  an  acquired  taste, 
for  some  stock  will  not  eat  it  at  first, 
but  become  very  fond  of  it  when  iHlted.) 
I  cured  some,  and  found  that,  like  clover, 
lucerne,  and  the  pea- vine,  it  would  read- 
ily shed  its  green  leaves  in  drying,  hence 
it  should  be  put  away  when  partially 
dry  only. 

Stock  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and 
when  cured  will  eat  the  very  stalks  with 
a  relish,  notwithstanding  they  appear  so 
hard  and  uninviting.  I  presume  it  must 
cure  with  a  reserved  amount  of  sugary 
residue  in  the  stalks  and  twigs,  partic- 
ularly if  cut  when  Just  in  bloom.  The 
odor  of  the  leaves  when  drying  and  the 
blooms  are  very  sweet,  and  during  this 
blooming  stage  the  tops  smell  like  a 
swarm  of  houey-bees.  Ck)nsidering  it 
allied  to  lucerne,  of  which  so  much  was 
written  in  the  agricultural  papers,  I  sent 
some  specimens  of  the  plant  to  the  **edi- 
tors"  of  the  Country  Oentleman  for  ex- 
amination. 

We  have  also  growing  with  us  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  another 
species  of  this  same  plant,  called  also 
sweet  clover,  Melilotus  vulgaris ,  with  a 
yellow  bloom  and  strictly  an  annual ; 
whilst  one  great  recommendation  of  the 
plant  Melilotus  aWa  is  its  being  a  bien- 
nial growth,  and  if  not  grazed  or  mowed 
too  closely  and  regularly,  will  reseed 
itself  every  second  year,  allowing  two 
good  cuttings  of  hay.  I  was  for  a  long 
time  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  origin,  but 
meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  a  former 
owner  of  the  plantation  where  it  first  ap- 
peared, I  was  referred  to  Prof.  H.  Tut- 
willer,  of   '^Greene  Springs   Academy." 

Until  the  last  six  or  eight  years  this 
plant  was  treated  as  a  worthless  weed 
by  many  of  our  farmers,  and  you  well 
know  how  I  have  embraced  its  cause  and 
advocated  its  more  general  use  against 


80  much  opposition ;  from  a  weed  whose 
seed  was  not  worth  the  gathering  to 
many  (though  formerly  I  paid  25  cents 
per  bushel  for  it)  it  is  now  worth  $2.50 
to  $8  per  bushel,  and  valued  even  with 
the  oat  crop. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which 
this  plant  is  applicable,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  equal  if  not 
superior  to  our  common  field  pea.  I 
could  give  many  references  of  its  value, 
but  this  letter  is  even  now  too  loniir. 
Yours  very  truly,  ' 

R.  H.  DuGGAB,  Af.  D. 


liTlail. 


WrUtcn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   W.    p.    FAYLOR. 


In  my  last  communication  to  the  Bee 
Journal  I  had  something  to  say  on  the 
above-named  subject,  which  has  awak- 
ened considerable  interest  throughout 
the  country.  Mrs.  Atchley  accuses  me 
of  saying  that  **  queens  sent  through  the 
marils  are  no  good.**  Now,  I  did  not  say 
that  queens  sent  by  mail  are  worthless ; 
but  what  I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  queen- 
bees  sent  through  the  mails  are  not  as 
long-lived,  on  the  average,  as  queens 
that  are  not  tossed  about  in  Uncle  Sam's 
mail-bags.  Because  the  writer  never 
received  a  queen  through  the  mails  that 
exceeded  seven  months  in  age,  is  no  rea- 
son why  some  one  else  has  not. 

Some  years  ago,  like  a  good  many 
others,  I  caught  the  **  yellow-bee  fever," 
or  **  color  craze,*'  but  have  happily  re- 
covered. It  was  then  that  I  annually 
ordered  a  light-colored  queen  from  some 
queen-breeder,  and  kept  crossing  strains 
for  several  years.     But  to  the  subject. 

One  summer  I  ordered  a  high-priced 
breeder.  When  she  came  to  hand  with 
her  attendants  I  was  highly  delighted, 
but  when  I  discovered  that  she  could  lay 
so  very  sparingly,  I  immediately  wrote 
the  facts  to  the  breeder.  As  the  queen 
had  been  reared  late  the  previous  au- 
tumn, I  thought,  perhaps,  the  cause  of 
her  weakness  was  the  unfavorable  time 
for  rearing  so  as  to  mate  with  hand- 
picked  drones  late  in  the  fall  might  be 
the  cause  of  her  impotence.  He  thought 
I  was  mistaken. 

Next  I  examined  the  cage  in  which 
she  had  been  shipped,  and  found  a  sharp 
little  tack  projecting  into  one  of  the 
chambers,  and  Immediately  wrote  the 
facts  to  the  shipper.  His  reply  was — 
''  Off  again."    He  f  urttier  stated  she  had 
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beeo  injured  by  the  sudden  stoppage  in 
egg-IayW  &nd  jarring  through  the 
mftiU. 

I  could  enunaerate  many  instances 
which  turned  out  the  same  as  the  one 
ibove-mentioned.  A  year  ago  last  spring 
I  received  a  very  beautiful  queen  from 
TexM,  which,  after  keeping  in  a  very 
weak  colony  for  three  months,  disap- 
peared. Last  season  for  the  first,  for 
some  time,  I  wasted  no  money  for 
queens  through  the  mails.  But  I  would 
Qot  discourage,  altogether,  the  purchas- 
ing of  queens  by  mail.  It  is  a  conven- 
ieot  and  cheap  way  of  transmitting  to 
destination,  and  many  a  queen  has  paid 
for  herself  in  a  few  months  during  the 
working  season.  Even  fr^m  .a  poor 
layer  we  can  get  enough  fine  drones  to 
distribute  throughout  the  apiary,  and 
an  occasional  infusion  of  new  blood  may 
pay,  after  all,  in  the  long  run. 

Causes  of  injuby  in  cAess. 

1st.  The  first  cause  is  dampness,  or 
having  the  food  too  moist,  so  as  to  wet 
the  cage,  or  get  the  feet  and  abdomens 
of  bees  and  queen  wet  and  sticky.  If 
the  food  in  the  cage  is  dry  enough  so 
that  the  queen  and  bees  will  go  through 
'  about  half-starved,  generally  every  at- 
tendant bee  will  go  through  alive.  Ex- 
perimenting on  this  line,  I  have  made 
the  candy  pretty  moist,  then  put  a  dozen 
worker-bees  into  the  cage  and  sent  them 
off  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  some 
one  as  samples.  The  result  would  in- 
variably be  a    majority  of  bees  dead. 

Again,  I  have  made  the  food  so  dry 
that  the  bees  could  only  eat  very  spar- 
ingly, and  the  universal  verdict  would 
be,  "  Every  bee  arrived  alive."  Bees, 
when  shaken  about,  are  apt  to  fill  them- 
selves quickly,  and,  if  confined,  this  re- 
sults in  injury,  and  is  a  cause  of  short- 
ening longevity. 

2nd.  The  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 
ture is  another  cause  of  injury.  When 
the  queen-cage  is  taken  from  the  mail- 
bag  and  placed  in  the  post-office  box, 
often  in  the  evening,  and  the  tempera- 
tore  lowering  during  the  night  with  so 
few  bees  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
miniature  colony,  the  result  could  not  be 
good  under  snch  varying  changes  in 
temperature.  With  a  nucleus  or  colony 
by  express,  the  change  is  not  so  harmful. 

3rd.  The  sudden  stoppage  in  egg-lay- 
ioR  is  another  fruitful  source  of  harm 
and  injury  to  the  mother-bee.  If  a 
queen  be  laying  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  thousand  eggs  a  day,  and  suddenly 
her  home  is  changed  from  combs  to  a 
little  house  of  wood,  the  change  is  not 


for  the  better.  I  know  that  this  worked 
detriment  to  the  progeny  of  two  dozen 
choice  laying  hens  that  were  confined  to 
a  coop  on  a  wagon  last  summer  for  seven 
days.  They  were  cooped  just  when  they 
had  fairly  begun  laying.  If  such  treat- 
ment will  do  injury  to  something  as 
strong  as  a  laying  fowl,  it  certainly  will 
injure  something  as  delicate  as  a  queen- 
bee.  Hence,  a  queen  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  lay  will  be  less  liable  to  in- 
jury in  this  respect  while  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails,  than  one  that 
is  laying  at  a  rapid  rate  at  the  time  of 
caging.  Therefore,  remember  to  always 
order  very  young  queens  by  mail.  If 
you  are  going  to  buy  a  $10  breeder,  pay 
a  dollar  or  two  more  and  have  her  sent 
by  express. 
Updegraff,  Iowa. 


An  Eiperience  in  MoTiiig  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJaumal 

BY  JAS.   A.   MINNICK. 


On  page  249,  Mr.  C.  H.  Coleman  asks 
information  about  moving  his  bees.  I 
will  give  my  experience,  as  I  moved  14 
10  and  12  frame  colonies  12  miles  on  a 
wagon  in  August,  1890;  5  colonies 
were  in  10-frame  chaff  hives,  and  9  in 
12-frame  Langstroth  portico  hives. 
They  were  very  heavy  with  honey,  and 
very  strong  with  bees. 

I  securely  nailed  a  piece  of  wire-cloth 
over  the  entrance,  and  removed  the 
cover  and  fastened  a  piece  of  wire-cloth 
over  the  entire  top  of  the  hive  by  plac- 
ing the  wire-cloth  on  and  nailing  thin 
narrow  slats  over  it.  I^  would  say  that  I 
securely  fastened  the  brood-frames  in 
place  by  driving  a  thin  3-penny  nail 
through  the  ends  of  each  top-bar;  this 
is  not  necessary  where  fixed  frames  are 
used. 

I  next  placed  a  common  hay-ladders 
on  a  wagon,  and  put  on  a  foot  or  more 
of  hay,  spreading  it  as  evenly  as  possi- 
ble. It  should  be  at  least  a  foot  deep 
after  it  is  packed  down. 

I  then  placed  four  fencing-plank  1x6 
inches  lengthwise  of  the  wagon,  and 
upon  them  I  placed  two  rows  of  the  hives 
with  the  entrances  outward,  and  lashed 
them  together  by  placing  a  scantling 
lengthwise  of  each  row  half  way  between 
the  entrances  and  tops  of  the  hives. 
Now  I  firmly  bound  the  ends  of  the 
scantling  together  with  clothes-line, 
also  across  the  center,  and  again  secured 
them  to  the  standard  of  the  wagon. 

Boards  can  be  laid  length^wise  op  top 
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of  the  hives,  aud  two  rows  more  placed 
on  top  and  lashed  as  before.  I  would 
say,  however,  that  I  firmly  nailed  a  short 
board  across  the  ends  of  the  plank  that 
were  laid  on  the  hay. 

I  never  cracked  a  comb,  nor  killed  any 
bees,  and,  remember,  it  was  in  August, 
and  they  were  very  strong  with  bees. 

On  a  wagon  the  combs  will  fare  much 
better  placed  crosswise  than  lengthwise, 
but  on  the  cars  they  should  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  car,  or  the  ends  of  hives 
should  be  in  line  with  the  engine. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
each  hive  well  closed  so  that  no  bees 
can  fly  out  and  cause  trouble  with  the 
team.  The  horses  should  not  be  hitched 
up  until  after  the  bees  are  loaded,  and 
again  should  be  unhitched  before  un- 
loading the  bees. 

In  moving  bees  in  the  spring  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  put  wire-cloth  over 
the  entire  top  of  the  hive,  but  It  should 
have  some,  as  the  narrow  entrance  may 
get  clogged  up  with  bees,  and  the  colony 
smother.  A  gentleman  sent  me  5  colo- 
nies on  the  cars,  with  no  ventilation  at 
the  top  of  the  hives,  and  2  colonies  were 
smothered  on  arrival. 

They  should  not  be  moved  until  spring 
— say  in  April. 

Anderson,  Ind. 


M^  and  Ants— Famer  Bee-Keegers. 

Written  for  the  Ameriecm  Bee  Journal 
BY  BBO.    BEN. 


In  looking  over  some  of  the  issues  of 
the  Bee  Joubnax  of  the  past  few 
months,  I  found  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Atchley  tells  of  the  great  destruction  a' 
skunk  will  do  in  the  apiary,  and  asked 
for  means  by  which  the  pest  may  be  de- 
stroyed. I  have  seen  several  replies,  all 
of  which  may  be  very  good,  but  not  one 
of  these  have  given  the  plan  which  I 
learned  by  long  years  of  practice  as  a 
trapper. 

The  old  trapper  who  gives  poison  in 
lumps  of  lard  or  tallow  is  about  right, 
so  far  as  he  goes,  but  I  found  to  my  cost 
once  that  it  is  unsafe.  If  you  have  a 
little  fresh  cut  or  open  sore  on  your 
hand,  the  least  wind  might  put  enough 
poison  there  to  do  great  injury.  A  safer 
way  would  be  to  sit  down  by  some  table 
where  there  is  no  wind  to  blow  on  you. 
Take  a  6.  D.  gun  cap  and  put  your 
poison  in  that ;  push  a  piece  of  tallow 
down  on  It,  and  lay  In  a  vessel  of  some 
kind,  and  with  a  knife  press  the  tallow 


over  the  cap,  and  the  bait  is  ready.  Pre- 
pare all  your  baits  in  this  way. 

Now  take  any  kind  of  fresh  meat  that] 
will  leave  a  scent,  and  go  away  from 
your  apiary,  say  400  yards ;  do  this 
Just  before  nightfall.  Now  put  down  a 
piece  of  old  honey-comb,  or  anything  a 
skunk  will  eat,  and  on  top  of  this  put 
one  of  the  baits.  Then  tie  a  string  or 
rope  to  your  fresh  meat,  and  drop  it 
upon  the  ground  near  your  bait,  and 
drag  it  around  the  apiary,  stopping 
every  100  yards  or  so  to  leave  a  bait  in 
the  trail,  and  so  continue  until  you  have 
made  the  circuit.  No  skunk  will  ever 
pass  this  trail  without  following  it  to  a 
bait,  and  if  all  the  feed  is  gone,  it  will 
probablV  travel  around  and  around  the 
apiary  until  too  late  to  visit  it  that 
night,  and  then  you  will  be  ready  for 
him  the  next  night  by  going  through  the 
same  performance. 

If  this  circle  is  too  great,  you  need  not 
go  so  far  from  the  apiary — jast  go  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  chick- 
ens and  poodle-dog. 

A  skunk-trap  is  made  thus  :  A  barrel 
set  in  the  ground  full  depth,  with  the 
head  used  for  a  lid,  made  small  enough 
to  revolve  within  the  barrel,  made  into 
a  trap-door,  and  then  covered  by  a  box 
8x4  feet.  This  makes  a  good  trap  for 
skunks.  The  box  needs  no  lid,  and  is 
turned  down  over  the  barrel.  Make  a 
hole  in  one  end  of  the  box  4x6  inches, 
place  this  hole  close  to  the  barrel,  and 
put  some  honey  or  drone-comb  in  the 
other  end  of  the  box.  -The  barrel  should 
be  34  full  of  water  to  drown  the  skunk. 
As  a  rule,  there  will  be  no  bad  odor 
where  they  are  caught  in  this  manner. 
Turn  the  box  mouth  upward  on  top  of 
the  trap  during  the  day,  to  keep  the 
chicks  out. 

KEEPING   ANTS  FROM  THE  HIVES. 

To  prevent  ants  from  going  into  the 
hive,  put  the  bench  legs  in  cans  of  water 
instead  of  daubing  with  tar.  If  the  bees 
get  in,  put  in  a  little  kerosene  oil.  Do 
not  set  the  hives  under  vines  or  trees,  as 
the  ants  will  climb  and  drop  off  on  them. 
If  you  want  shade,  furnish  it  by  placing 
boards  on  the  hive. 

FABMEBS  KBEPINO  BEES. 

I  have  bought  my  honey  for  the  past 
few  years  of  a  farmer,  and  get  honey 
good  enough  for  a  king  to  eat.  Farmers 
should  produce  all  they  eat,  both  of 
sweets  and  other  food.  I  often  see  some 
article  in  the  Bee  Journal  which  says 
we  should  not  keep  bees,  but  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  sensible  reason  why  we 
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I  should  not.  Let  those  fellows  who  think 
so,  just  say  why  not. 

Our  bees  are  wintering  nicely  on  the 
summer  stands,  with  a  muslin  sheet  and 

[  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  woolen  cloth 
over  It,  and  the  top  story  set  on.  Around 
the  lower  hive  is  perhaps  a  dozen  thick- 
nesses of  newspapers,  a  heavy  card- 
hoard,  and  over  this  boards  leaned  up  to 

I     keep  all  in  place. 

Grant  Centre,  Iowa,  Feb.  19. 


f  Blenr  Honey— Bees  in  CoW  Climate. 

Written  far  the  American  Bee  Jcnirtml 

BT  8.   B.   SMITH. 


It  is  a  dull  time  now  for  bee-keeping 
as  well  as  other  vocations,  and  as  I  have 
a  little  leisure  I  will  fulfill  a  promise  I 
made  last  summer  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  honey  gathered  from  a 
ffower  that  I  sent  a  sample  of  to  the 
editor  of  the  Bke  Joubnal  to  ascertain 
its  name. 

This  flower  (wolf berry)  produces  a 
very  clear,  light-colored  honey,  very 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  I  think  not  as 
sweet  as  clover  honey.  I  took  some  of 
tills  honey  and  some  golden-rod  honey 
to  the  Fair  last  fall,  and  received  the 
first  premium.  I  set  out  some  of  both 
kinds  for  the  judges  and  others  to  test, 
and  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  people  pro- 
Doonced  the  golden-rod  honey  the  bet- 
ter. I  think  I  never  saw  as  good  golden- 
rod  honey  as  I  had  last  year. 

My  honey  yield  was  180  pounds  in 
one-pound  sections  from  3  colonies,  and 
I  consider  this  a  good  yield  for  this  sec- 
tion. I  suppose  our  Southern  neighbors 
will  laugh  at  this  small  yield,  but  they 
must  remember  that  we  are  about  as 
near  the  North  Pole  as  we  can  live  and 
keep  bees. 

Our  honey  season  is  short,  and  the 
winters  are  long  and  cold.  I  put  my 
bees  Into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  21st,  and 
do  not  expect  to  put  them  out  before 
April  15th.  They  had  a  flight  about 
Nov.  10th.  They  are  in  good  condition 
now  (Feb.  20th),  being  very  strong,  as 
they  did  not  swarm  last  season.  In  all 
of  my  experience  I  never  knew  a  season 
when  so  few  swarms  issued  as  last  sea- 
son in  this  section.  There  are  a  number 
of  bee-keepers  here  that  did  not  have  a 
swarm  issue  last  year. 

There  Is  a  good  home  market  for 
honey  here.  I  sold  all  of  my  honey  for 
18  and  20  cents  per  pound.  I  sow  a 
small  amount  of  Alsike  clover  every 
year  for  my  bees  to  work  on,  and  I  find 


it  pays.  It  will  keep  in  bloom  longer 
than  any  flower  we  have  here. 

Last  year  I  sent  to  Utah  for  some  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant  seed,  and 
will  give  it  a  trial  the  coming  summer. 
Honey- producing  flowers  are  rather 
scarce  here.  The  first  flower  we  have 
in  the  spring  is  the  wild  crocus,  which 
furnishes  pollen,  but  I  think  not  much 
if  any  honey.  Then  follow  the  willow 
and  plum  blossoms.  It  is  too  cold  for 
apple-trees  here,  so  we  are  deprived  not 
only  of  the  beautiful  sight  of  an  apple 
orchard  in  bloom,  but  of  the  fruit  also. 
Groves  of  wild  plums  are  very  abundant. 

There  is  much  suffering  here  this  win- 
ter among  the  poor,  and  many  families 
— among  them  many  farmers — that  are 
supported  by  charity,  and  unless  we 
have  better  prices  soon,  many  farmers 
will  be  ruined. 

Keeville,  Minn. 


Ontario  Honey  at  tlie  World's  Fair. 

WrUUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  B.    M'KNIGHT. 


Editob  Yobk  ; — A  few  weeks  ago  you 
passed  some  strictures  on  what  I  wrote 
in  the  Caiiadian  Bee  Journal  about 
Canadian  honey  at  the  World*s  Fair.  I 
replied  In  a  private  note  (which  I  have 
since  given  you  permission  to  publish). 
I  Intended  that  note  to  be  all  I  should 
say  on  the  subject,  bui  Mr.  Cutting's  ar- 
ticle on  page  274  compels  me  to  forego 
my  decision,  or  lie  under  a  series  of 
charges,  which.  If  true,  I  would  deserve 
all  the  uncomplimentary  things  he  deems 
himself  justified  in  saying  of  me. 

Mr.  Cutting  declares  my  mention  of 
Dr.  Mason's  name,  **  is  not  only  a  slur  on 
Dr.  Mason,  but  to  many  other  American 
honey-producers. "  There  Is  one  American 
bee-keeper  who  will  not  consider  what  I 
said  In  any  way  personal ;  and  that  one 
Is  Dr.  Mason  himself.  He  will  know 
that  what  I  said  was  a  very  natural 
sequence  to  a  long  discussion  (and  a 
good-natured  one,  too),  which  he  and  I 
had  years  ago  on  the  relative  merits  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  honey. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  I  desire  here  to 
extend  to  Dr.  Mason  my  sincere  sympa- 
thy in  his  affliction,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  his 
wonted  health,  and  that  his  genial  pres- 
ence may  light  up  the  proceedings  of 
many  a  future  meeting  of  bee-keepers. 

My  *'  article  is  one  mass  of  misstate- 
ments," says  Mr.  Cutting ;  my  article  is 
one  mass  of  correctly  compiled  statistics. 
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say  I  in  reply.  It  is  Mr.  Cutting,  and 
not  I,  who  makes  the  ''  misstatements." 
Will  he  please  remember  I  was  enumer- 
ating the  awards  on  honey^  and  not  on 
honey  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
honey  industry  ? 

He  even  charges  me  with  doing  an  In- 
justice to  Ontario,  by  crediting  with  14 
instead  of  16  awards.  Why  should 
smokers,  drone-traps,  hives,  and  the  rest 
of  the  et  cetras  be  taken  Into  account,  or 
get  credit  in  a  test  of  the  quality  of 
honey?  Will  Mr.  Cutting  point  oat  a 
single  State  I  failed  to  credit  with  all 
the  awards  it  received  on  honey  ?  If  he 
cannot  do  this,  how  can  he  reconcile  his 
charge  with  the  facts  as  they  exist  ? 
When  he  undertakes  to  read  me  a  ser- 
mon he  should  stick  to  the  text.  I  no- 
tice he  aims  a  number  of  side  thrusts  at 
me,  but  as  they  don*t  strike,  they  don't 
need  to  be  parried. 

And  you,  sir,  in  your  foot-note  tell  me 
to'* get  down  oft  my  high  horse  and 
offer  an  apology."  Why  should  I  dis- 
mount ?  Wherefore  doff  my  hat  ?  and 
to  whom  do  I  owe  an  apology  ?  Should 
I  offer  an  abject  apology  for  an  offense 
I  have  not  committed,  or  that  I  am  un- 
consions of  having  committed?  I  have 
stated  that  Ontario  honey  is  the  best  in 
the  world  in  the  aggregate  of  the  coun- 
try's output.  I  have  reiterated  that 
statement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  on 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  on  the 
result  of  my  own  observation,  which  is 
as  varied  and  extensive  as  that  of  most 
men  in  the  business ;  and  on  subsidiary 
evidence  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  taste  of 
honey  from  nearly  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  I  saw  the  display  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago.  I  saw  the  display  at 
the  Toronto  show,  a  month  after ;  and 
for  uniformly  high  quality  and  fine 
finish,  Chicago  was  simply  nowhere  in 
the  race.  This  statement  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  every  one  who  saw  the  two. 
You  may  call  this  boasting — I  call  it  an 
honest  statement  of  fact,  for  which  I 
have  no  disposition  to  apologize. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bbb  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 


One-Cent    Postage    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


Tbe  Vermont  State  ConTentioL 

Written  for  theAmerUxni  Bee  Journal 

BY   H.   W.    SCOTT. 


(Continued  from  pa^e  344.) 

FoBKNooN  Session— Jan.  25th. 

The  members  went  to  the  Vermont 
State  experimental  farm  especially  to 
examine  the  new  bee-house,  which  has 
been  built  there  for  experimental  par- 
poses.  It  is  3  6x30  feet,  with  J.O-foot 
posts,  well  finished,  slatted  and  painted. 
The  east  side  Is  arranged  to  be  used  as  a 
house-apiary,  and  accommodates  24 
colonies  of  bees  on  two  shelves.  The 
west  side  is  the  work  shop  and  a  honey- 
room.  On  the  southeast  of  the  house  it 
is  proposed  to  place  those  bees  worked 
out-doors.  Around  three  sides  a  pine  or 
other  suitable  evergreen  hedge  is  to  be 
set  out.  There  are  now  11  colonies  of 
bees  in  the  house,  and  some  more  will 
be  added  In  the  spring  Any  one  Is  at 
liberty  to  send  a  colony  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  shipped  In  the  spring.  Recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  for  experi- 
ments are  solicited,  and  those  received 
will  be  submitted  to  the  full  committee 
elected  by  the  Association,  for  the  digest- 
ing and  arranging  of  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

BEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

At  9  o'clock  the  members  re-assembled, 
and  listened  to  the  reports  of  their  com- 
mittees as  follows : 

The  committee  on  nominations  re- 
ported the  same  board  of  ofiBcers  for  the 
next  year,  and  they  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

President— W.  G.  Larrabee,  of  Larra- 
bee's  Point. 

Vice-Presidents — Addison  County,  E. 
J.  Smith,  of  Addison ;  Chittenden,  O.  J. 
Lowrey,  of  Jericho ;  Franklin,  F.  M. 
Wright,  of  East  Enosburg  ;  Lamoille,  J. 
W.  Smith,  of  Moscow ;  Orange,  M.  F. 
Cram,  of  West  Brookfield,;  Rutland,  H. 
L.  Leonard,  of  Brandon. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  W.  Scott, 
of  Barre. 
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The  Committee  oq  Resolutions  respect- 
folly  submitted  the  following  report : 

Jlaohed,  That  we,  as  bee-keepers  assem- 
bled, thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  Association,  and  the  in- 
cTMse  of  its  usefulness  in  the  advancement 
of  oar  vocation  and  interests,  and  hope  we 
may  have  many  years  of  prosperity. 

Banlftd^  That  we  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  recognition  of  apiculture 
by  the  Board  of  Control* of  the  Exjieriment 
■    Station,  and  that  we  hereby  thank  them 
for  favors  granted. 

Whereas,  Our  brother,  R.  H.  Holmes, 
who  has  annually  attended  every  conven- 
tion of  this  Association  since  he  became  a 
member,  and  whose  wise  counsel  and  genial 
presence  we  so  much  miss  at  this  time,  has 
been  detained  at  home  by  sickness  in  his 
family ;  therefore,  be  it 

Remlved,  That  we  extend  our  deep  sympa- 
thy to  our  brother,  and  that  we  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  that  the  sombre  clouds  may 
be  rifted,  ana  health  and  happiness  may 
return  to  bless  his  home  and  loved  ones. 

Whkbeas,  Also  in  the  Divine  plan,  our 
frioMl.  H.  P.  Langdon,  is  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent with  ns.  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family ; 
therefore,  be  it 

JUwhedy'  That  we  extend  to  him  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  condition  in  which  his  family 
isplaced,  and  regret  that  his  wife  is  so 
afliicted  that  he  could  not  be  with  us. 

Jktf^Atfd,  That  we  express  our  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Van  Ness  House  for  the 
use  of  this  room,  and  the  many  advantages 
in^nted ;  also  to  the  press  for  so  full  a  re- 
port of  the  convention,  and  to  the  C.  V.  R. 
R.  Co.  for  reduced  rates  given  to  those  at- 
tending this  convention. 

Whsrbas.  The  production  of  honey  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  not  nearly 
what  it  might  be  with  better  price  for  the 
producer;  and, 

Whkrbas.  No  better  price  can  ever  be 
gained  by  producing  in  competition  with 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries  where  the 
costof  production  is  low;  and, 

Whbbsas.  The  present  Congress  has  un- 
der consideration  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  honey ;  therefore,  be  it 

Removed,  By  the  Vermont  bee-keepers,  in 
convention  assembled,  that  we  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction 
whatever  in  the  present  tariff  on  bees' 
honey ;  and,  be  it  further 

Raohfd.  That  the  Secretary  do.  and  is 
hereby  directed,  to  forward  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  a  copy  of 
this  resolution,  with  a  request  that  the 
«une  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  ron*going  Resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


DIFFEBENCE  IN  FLAVOR  OF  HONEY. 

R.  H.  Holmes  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  he  sent  in  an  excellent  essay, 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  In  it 
he  argued  that  there  is  a  difference  In 
the  flavor  of  honey  In  different  seasons 
and  locations ;  and  that  It  is  explained 
the  same  way  that  the  difference  jn 
plants  and  their  nutritive  qualities  are 
explained. 

H.  L.  Leonard —  The  difference  In 
honey  Is  affected  by  drouth  more  than 
by  rain.  The  weather  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  flavor  and  looks  of  honey. 

BEST  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

'*  How  shall  we  manage  our. bees  so  as 
to  get  the  most  honey  ?" 

E.  J.  Smith — Build  them  up  early  in 
the  season.  I  practice  stimulative  feed- 
ing, and  feed  one-half  pound  regularly. 

O.  J.  Lowrey — Early  stimulative  feed- 
ing is  uncertain.  Much  depends  upon 
the  roan.  I  prefer  a  hive  full  of  brood 
to  one  full  of  honey  at  the  beginning  of 
the  white  honey-flow. 

M.  F.  Cram — Don't  let  the  heat  escape 
from  the  brood  In  the  spring. 

SEVERAL  QUESTIONS. 

*'  Is  it  advisable  to  use  one-half  pound 
sections  ?"    No. 

"  Is  a  uniform  size  of  frame  in  an  api- 
ary essential  ?"  It  is,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  much  less  bother  to  the 
apiarist. 

'*  Will  bees  store  as  much  honey  in 
one-pound  sections  as  In  two-pound  ?" 

H.  L.  Leonard— I  can  see  but  little 
difference.  With  the  present  methods 
of  contracting,  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference. 

**How  soon  should  surplus  cases  be 
put  on  in  the  spring  ?" 

As  soon  as  the  honey  comes  in  rapidly. 

J.  E.  Crane — I  think  bees  use  bits  of 
wax  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
at  times  In  comb-building. 

'*  Should  crates  be  glassed  on  one  or 
both  sides  ?" 

W.  G.  Larrabee — I  have  practiced 
both  ways,  and  prefer  glassing  on  only 
one  side,  and  perhaps  better,  one  side  of 
each  of  the  outside  row  of  sections. 

**  When  a  swarm  Issues,  will  it  pay  to 
destroy  the  old  queen  ?" 

H.  W.  Scott— That  depends  very  much 
upon  the  age  of  the  queen,  the  desire 
of  the  apiarist  as  to  Increase,  whether 
he  is  in  the  yard  all  of  the  time  or  not, 
and  many  other  contingencies.  If  she 
is  two  years  old  I  would  usually  kill  her 
and  keep  the  bees  In  the  hWe.  i 
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**Wlll  bees  produce  as  much  honey 
where  queen-excluding  zinc  is  used,  as 
they  will  without?"  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  amount. 

The  members  present  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in 
Middlebury,  in  January,  1895. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

't'he  attendance  was  good,  the  interest 
unwavering,  and  the  meeting  as  a  whole 
was  one  of  the  best  that  the  Secretary 
ever  attended.  H.  W.  Scott,  Sec. 
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1^"  Do  not  write  anythlner  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
Interf  ertngr  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Justly  Indigrnant — Wintering  Well. 

Although  only  a  beginner  in  apiculture, 
I  feel  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  honest  honey-producers  advocating  the 
practice  of  keeping  still  and  letting  bonev 
adulterators  pursue  their  fraudulent  work 
unmolested,  thereby  giving  consumers 
ground  for  classing  all  honey-producers 
with  such  vile  workers.  I,  for  one,  am 
happy  to  see  the  Bee  Journal  crying  out 
against  it. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  on  the  summer 
stands.  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Stayt. 

Blaine,  Wash.,  Feb.  21. 


Besults  of  the  Past  Season. 

This  winter  the  mercury  has  ranged  from 
40  to  70  degrees  the  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  bees  on  the  summer  stands  have  been 
flying. 

I  started  in  last  spring  with  7  colonies, 
and  they  did  not  do  much  but  swarm— 2  to 
3  swarms  from  each  hive,  and  some  of  the 
early  swarms  swarmed  again,  making  27 
colonies  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Igot 
201  sections  of  comb  honey,  making  an 
average  of  29  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count,  and  increased  200  per  cent.— all 
Italians. 

Well,  about  the  price  of  honey :  I  never 
sell  any  for  less  than  25  cents  a  pound  at 
home,  except  when  I  ship  it,  or  for  5-pound 
lots  1  get  $1.00.  and  that  is  the  bottom  price 
for  full  sections ;  if  not  f uU,  1  sell  according 
to  quality.     We  have  no  white  clover  or 


Alsike  here,  but  there  are  about  a  doten 
linden  trees  in  our  village  that  bloom,  and 
I   shall   watch    them   next  summer  veiy 
closely  to  see  if  they  yield  any  nectar,  as 
most  of  my  honey  the  past  year  was  light. 
I  don^t  know  what  it  was  gathered  from, 
but   it  has  a   very  pronounced  flavor  of 
something  that  I  can  smell  in  the  fields,  but, 
I  do  not  know  the  name.     We  generallv', 
have  a  good  yield  from  golden-rod.  but  it , 
failed   last   summer.     The  bee-business  is^ 
very  fascinating  and  enervating,  as  well  as' 
congregating  and  captivating  (in  May  and 
June)— all  of  which  I  enjoy,  even  to  an  oc- 
casional sting.  J.  £.  Prighard. 
Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  Feb.  9. 


Severe  Weather  in  North  Texas. 

We  have  had  some  very  severe  weather 
in  North  Texas  since  Jan.  24th.  It  snowed 
all  day  on  Feb.  24th,  and  the  25th  found 
about  4  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground ;  but 
it  is  warm  now,  and  not  a  bit  of  snow  to  be 
seen.  My  bees  are  in  fine  condition,  yet  1 
hear  some  complaint  of  bees  freezing  to 
death.  W.  H.  Whit*. 

Deport,  Tex.,  Feb.  27. 


Feeding:  Bees  in  Early  Spring. 

■A  very  convenient  method  to  /eed  is  to 
take  the  common  cigar-box  and  clean  out 
the  paper  lining  of  the  inside  with  hot 
water,  which  wiU  also  remove  the  offensive 
odor ;  and  when  the  box  is  dry,  melt  a  little 
beeswax  and  pour  around  the  comers  in- 
side to  stop  any  leaks  that  might  waste  the 
syrup.  Cut  a  piece  of  shingle,  or  the  cover 
of  the  box,  so  it  will  float  in  the  syrup 
when  put  into  the  box ;  t>ore  a  few  gimlet 
holes  in  the  float.  Set  the  box  on  top  of 
the  frames,  pour  in  the  syrup  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  dav,  so  the  bees  will  not  be 
bothered  by  their  neighbors.  The  float 
prevents  the  drowning  of  the  bees,  and 
should  be  small  enough  to  float  loosely. 

Let  the  t>ox  stay,  and  when  it  needs  re- 
plenishing, lift  the  cover  off  of  the  top  story 
or  cap,  and  pour  the  t>ox  full  again,  and 
cover  up.  The  beee  will  carry  the  feed  to 
their  combs  for  future  use.  1  have  more 
bees  to  die  between  March  and  May  than 
any  other  time.  The  top  stay  should  fit 
closely  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
robber-bees  while  feeding. 
Marion,  Ind.  John  Ratliff. 


The  Season  of  1893,  Etc. 

My  report  for  1893  is  as  follows :  Ck>lonie6 
in  the  spring,  25 ;  in  the  fall,  25 ;  surplus. 
800  pounds  of  extracted  honey  of  good 
quality.  It  was  a  poor  year  here,  and 
many  got  no  surplus  at  all.  Clover  is  not 
in  very  good  condition,  but  covered  just 
now  with  snow.  I  think  that  wheat  is  all 
O.  K.,  but  fruit  is  doubtful.  There  are  not 
as  many  bees  in  this  country  as  there  were 
n  few  years  ago.  D.  M.  Imi.ay. 

Seward,  Nebr.,  Feh^  22. 
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Amni^emeiit  for  Wintering,  Etc. 

My  beee  enjoyed  a  good  flight  to-dav,  the 
thermometer  registering  50  degrees  in  the 
shade.  I  haye  89  colonies  in  all,  packed  in 
<*baff  hivee  of  my  own  make.  The  outside 
case  is  made  of  1-inch  boards,  and  is  8 
inches  higher  than  the  hive;  the  space  I 
fiUedwith  wheat  chaff.  The  sides,  ends, 
ind  bottom  is  2-inch  space,  to  be  filled  with 
Tith  chiiff .  This  makes  a  good  winter  hive. 
I  hsTe  wintered  bees  in  these  hives  the  past 
three  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  colony. 

Last  year  was  a  poor  one  for  honey. 
Thsse  was  no  basswood  and  no  white 
clover.  I  Kot  1,430  poonds  of  golden-rod 
honey,  mo0t  of  it  being  comb  honey  in  one- 
poond  sections.  Otto  Banker. 

Golden  Gate,  Minn.,  March  3. 


Fine  Weather— Getting  Pollen. 

We  have  had  very  fine  weather  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  bees  are  getting  pollen 
from  crocos,  which  has  blossomed  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

1  winter  my  five  colonies  of  bees  on  the 
Mimmer  stands,  with  a  wooden  fence  to  the 
Qortheast  and  west,  leaving  the  south  open, 
and  covering  top  with  hot-bed  sash,  while 
around  the  hives  I  pile  leaves.  The  hives  I 
fix  by  patting  on  a  super,  inside  of  which 
at  the  bottom  is  a  straw  mat  about  one 
indi  thick,  over  that  a  cork  cushion  three 
indies  thick,  and  I  leave  the  entrance  wide 
open.  In  this  way  X  have  never  lost  a  col- 
ony—in fact,  my  bees  to-day  are  fiying 
almost  as  strong  as  in  summer. 

Arthur  A.  Briogs. 

Kewton,  Mass.,  March  12. 


IHnterin^  of  Bees— Adulteration. 

After  selling  my  50  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
fall  of  1892,  the  next  spring  I  bought  11 
more  colonies,  and  from  them  I  have  sold 
300  pounds  of  comb  honey  in  sections,  say- 
ing nothing  about  what  we  have  used. 
Tl^  increased  to  18,  and  all  had  a  good 
iligbt  before  this  snow-storm.  Being  away 
frOTi  home  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  there 
was  ice  on  the  front  of  the  hives,  which  I 
cot  away.  My  bees  are  in  double-walled 
hives  and  winter  cases,  with  good  cushions 
on  top  made  of  basswood  shavings  and 
clover  chaff,  with  a  little  frame  made  8x10 
inches,  put  over  the  cluster  of  bees  on  top 
of  the  brood-frames,  and  the  cushion  on 
top  of  that.  I  have  never  lost  any  colonies 
in  that  way,  unless  they  became  queenless 
or  died  of  starvation.  I  have  seen  them 
clustered  under  this  small  frame  over  the 
brood-frames,  and  that  gives  them  access 
to  the  honey  at  the  top  of  the  brood-frames. 
This  is  my  plan  for  wintering  bees,although 
bees  have  wintered  in  all  conditions  one 
conkl  think  of. 

X  lee  in  the  Bbb  Journal  for  Feb.  15th, 
that  Mr.  Heddon  thinks  if  we  can't  put 
down  adulteration,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  same  argument 
would  hold  with  any  kind  of  fraud.  Any- 
thing adulterated  or  mixed  is  a  fraud  or 


deception  for  the  money.  Look  at  the 
adulteration  in  sugars  already ! 

Now,  Mr.  York,  I  don't  know  as  1  have 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
adulteration,  yet  we  could  say  the  same  of 
horse  stealing  or  train  robbery— any  kind 
of  crime  that  is  committed— if  we  can't  put 
it  down,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it 
alone !  Law  don't  stop  crime,  it  only  holds 
it  in  check.  You  may  catch  one  culprit, 
you  may  check  him,  and  he  may  never  try 
it  again;  but  another  steps  in,  perhaps 
more  shrewd  than  the  first  or  the  second. 
To  hold  a  thing  in  check,  is  to  fight  it  to 
the  death.  If  we  don't  do  this,  adultera- 
tion will  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
market  wfil  be  ruined.  I  have  been  asked 
the  question,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
large  honey-producers  fed  sugar  syrup  to 
get  such  big  yields  of  honey !  But  when  a 
man  says  let's  let  adulteration  alone,  that 
looks  a  little  suspicious,  as  if  he  would 
favor  adulteration.  Ira  Adamson. 

Winchester,  Ind.,  Feb.  26. 


Honey  Thick  as  Maple  Wax. 

I  expect  to  make  bee-keeping  my  busi- 
ness. We  are  about  75  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  the  San  Bernardino  valley,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  honey  stored  at  this  distance  from  the 
coast  is  much  thicker  than  that  10  or  20 
miles  from  the  seashore.  It  is  equal  to  the 
best  maple  wax,  in  body  and  flavor,  and  is 
not  strong  to  the  throat.        W.  S.  Winn. 

Messina,  Calif. 


Bees  in  Splendid  Oondition. 

The  weather  here  is  delightful.  Bees  win- 
tered out-doors  are  in  splendid  condition, 
and  are  gathering  their  first  pollen  from 
soft  niaple  blossoms  to-day. 

My  experience  in  wintering  bees  in  this 
locality  convinces  me  that  with  plenty  of 
stores,  young  queen,  and  young  bees, 
coupled  with  plentv  of  good  absorbent 
material  over  tne  cluster,  and  the  incHna- 
tioii  forward  of  the  hive  say  4  or  5  inches, 
bees  may  be  very  satisfactorily  wintered 
on  the  summer  stands,  in  single-walled 
hives.  C.  O.  Cornelius. 

Ashland,  Nebr.,  March  9. 


The  Shallow  Hive  Preferred. 

Having  used  such  hives  for  two  years, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  I  can  say 
that  I  wish  for  nothing  better  for  comb  or 
extracted  honey.  So  well  pleased  am  I 
that  no  more  single-tier  hives  will  be  used, 
as  I  think  that  honey  can  be  produced  for 
one-fourth  less  than  in  other  hives.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  honey  harvest,  last 
year,  the  bees  filled  the  upper  tier  of  frames 
with  honey,  and  nothing  could  be  nicer  for 
extracting.  Besides,  the  honey-knife  reach- 
es across  the  frame,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  wiring  the  frames,  and  one  can 
have  honey  or  brood  for  any  use  in  the 
apiary.  Also,  for  small  8wai:m8  or  nuclei, 
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or  for  manipulating  in  various  ways,  they 
have  many  advantaices  not  found  in  any 
hive  I  ever  used,  and  they  are  destined,  in 
the  near  future,  to  have  a  large  following. 
The  queen  should  have  the  same  room  ex- 
clusive of  the  extra  top  and  bottom-bar 
there  is  In  the  Langstroth  frame,  which, 
being  lighter,  will  not  sag;  this  alone  is 
worth  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  such 
hives.  I  use  self -spacing  end-bars,  partly 
closed,  with  a  X'^^^  top-bar,  and  a  follow- 
ing boiard.  C.  E.  Wright. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Did  Well  Last  Season. 

Bees  did  very  well  hear  last  season  until 
about  Julv  1st,  when  dry  weather  set  in, 
and  the  honey-flow  stopped.  I  got  from 
22  colonies  550  pounds  of  honey.  I  have 
lost  5  colonies  out  of  27.  1  think  the  loss 
will  be  about  20  per  cent. ;  a  great  many 
starved  last  fall.       Winchester  Rickel. 

Burket,  Ind.,  March  6. 


Wintered  Nicely— Gathering  Pollen. 

I  wish  to  report  that  my  bees  have  win- 
tered nicely  so  far,  on  the  summer  stands, 
with  an  outside  winter  case.  To-day  they 
are  working  livelv,  bringing  in  big  loads 
of  pollen— I  think  from  maple.  This  is  lust 
15  days  earlier  than  the  first  pollen  last 
spring.  We  hopcy  by  this  early  start,  to 
have  a  good  crop  of  honey  the  coming  sea- 
son. L.  Posey. 

Torch,  Ohio,  March  5. 


Spare  Not;  Cut  to  the  Gore. 

In  regard  to  the  *'  call  ^'  made  concerning 
the  sale  of  adulterated  honey,  I  would  say 
for  myself,  positively,  spare  not,  but  cut  to 
the  core ;  and  I  think  1  am  safe  in  saying 
that  all  the  bee- men  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted would  sav  *'  Amen  ^'  to  the  anti- 
adulteration  law  of  Minnesota,  as  published 
in  the  Bee  Journal  recently.  I  think  it  a 
crime  to  cause  people  to  eat  such  articles, 
ignorantly.  H.  P.  Johannino. 

Etiwanda,  CaUf. 


Oolonies  of  Youn^  Bees. 

I  think  I  am  ahead  of  my  bee-keeping 
friends  in  this  latitude,  being  the  first  bee- 
keei>er  who  has  11  colonies  of  young  bees  of 
the  *'  vintage ''  of  1894. 

Last  fall  I  put  into  the  cellar  11  hives  of 
small  nuclei,  to  experiment  with,  and  see 
if  I  could  not  bring  them  through  the  win- 
ter, and  spring  them,  too.  They  were  short 
in  stores,  and  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
about  30  days  ago,  I  think,  I  took  them  out 
of  the  cellar  and  fed  them  about  %  of  a 
pound  of  syrup  and  honey,  and  put  them 
back  the  same  night.  And  yesterday 
(March  2nd),  it  being  the  first  warm  day 
since  feeding  them,  1  brought  them  out  to 
feed  again ;  and  upon  examining  them  1 
was  surprised  to  find  that  every  hive  con- 
tained a  nice  colony  of  young  bees  that  had 


never  seen  the  light  of  day  before;  in  fact, 
they  were  out  nearlv  three  hours  before 
they  commenced  to  fly  much. 

I  found  not  one  cell  of  brood  in  any  hive, 
and  saw  only  3  or  4  eggs  in  one.  I  expected 
to  find  a  handful  of  young  bees,  but  was  not 
prepared  to  find  the  numbers  I  did.  I  bsTe 
wintered  my  bees  successfully  this  winter, 
but  I  have  not  "  sprung  '*  them  yet. 

Fremont,  O.  Chauncet  Rbtxoli>s. 


Prevention  of  Swarming^. 

On  page  89,  under  "Comb  Honey  and 
Swarming,"  Mr.  F.  Coverdale  says:  •*! 
can't  prevent  swarms,"  etc.  I  tmnk  we 
Hoosiers  can  prevent  swarming,  and,  be- 
sides, get  from  each  and  every  colony 
(always  provided  the  season  is  an  average 
one  tor  the  flowers  tp  secrete  nectar)  from 
250  to  400  pounds  of  honey.  I  call  this  sys- 
tem of  handling  bees  the  ''  Daniel  Leammg 
System."  1  have  lots  of  manuscript  and 
correspondence  on  this  plan  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  forth  in  the  future.  In  fact. 
It  is  the  only  successful  plan  to  manage  the 
apiary  for  profit.  Edward  S.  Pope. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Poor  Season  I«ast  Year. 

I  think  I  had  better  not  say  much  abont 
bees,  for  I  lost  nearly  all  that  were  In  dove- 
tailed hives,  although  there  was  lots  of 
honey  in  some  of  them  (20  to  25  pounds  in 
some),  but  none  empty.  The  bees  in  box- 
hives  pulled  through.  It  was  cold  and  wet 
up  to  June  of  last  year,  and  they  built  up 
slowly.  There  was  only  one  week  of  honey- 
fiow  the  last  of  June,  then  everything  dried 
up.  I  had  4  swarms  from  6  colonies,  and 
put  them  on  partly-filled  combs.  I  fear 
that  they  will  come  out  slim  in  the  spring, 
for  they  appeared  to  be  nearly  all  old  bees. 
Last  year  was  the  second  bad  one — not  to 
exceed  15  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 

Bdwabd  H.  Beardslbt. 

Deer  Park,  His.,  March  7. 


Feeding  Bees — Skunks  Again. 

It  is  11  p.m.,  and  1  am  sitting  on  my  ver- 
anda in  shirt  sleeves,  feet  resting  on  my 
bee-hive  under  the  window,  and  listening 
to  the  bees^  quiet,  self-satisfied  hum.  The 
mocking-birds  are  making  sweet  melodies 
in  a  large  live-oak  in  the  yard.  The  Beb 
JouKNAL  came  to-night,  so  after  supper  I 
read  it  carefully  through. 

On  page  266,  S.  W.  B.  says  he  fed  his  bees 
syrup  on  plates.  Now  having  been  a  yoong 
bee-keeper  myself  30  years  ago,  I  have  since 
then  learned  a  little  (not  all)  about  beea. 

Now  if  S.  W.  B.  will  take  that  syrup  and 
warm  it  a  little,  and  then  take  the  cmtside 
frame  from  the  hive,  spread  the  others  un- 
til he  comes  to  the  side  of  the  cluster  of 
bees,  then  lay  the  removed  comb  on  one 
side,  and  gently  pour  the  syrup  over  the 
comb,  letting  it  run  into  the  ceUs  and  cool 
there,  so  none  will  run  oS  when  held  per- 
pendicularly, then  hai|g  it  next  to  the  cins- 
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ter,  be  wiJl  never  drown  a  bee,  and  it  is 
right  where  they  can  care  for  it,  remove, 
and  store  it  where  they  choose.  This  is  the 
most  natural  way  I  ever  tried,  the  simplest 
and  eariest.    No  bad  restdts  ever  follow. 

As  to  tartaric  acid,  I  say  nothing,  never 
bamg  tried  it.  An  old,  tough,  black  comb 
is  more  preferable  to  bright  ones,  being 
toQgfa  and  strong. 

8.  W.  B.,  try  this  plan  once^  if  you  ever 
need  to  feed  your  bees,  then  report  results. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  orange-bloom 
now,  and  my  bees  are  rolling  in  the  amber 
aectar  right  royaJly.  We  have  had  no  frost 
hard  enough  to  freeze  a  potato  lying  on 
top  of  the  ground,  all  winter. 

On  page  283  I  see  that  Mrs.  Jennie  Atcb- 
lej  wants  the  best  remedy  for  vetting  rid 
(/skunks.  A  good  dog  vml  rarely  let  them 
come  around  the  premises,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  best  remedy. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two:  Are  not  skunks  and  polecats  one  and 
the  same  ?  And  what  injury  are  they  to 
the  bees  ?  Never  havine  been  troubled 
with  skunks  or  polecats,  f  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  they  eat  bees,  honey  or  scent 
the  honey.  I  find  the  innocent  toad  of  far 
more  mischief  than  all  other  animals,  and 
he  will  sit  on  the  front  of  a  hive  as  demure 
8s  a  kitten,  and  show  you  how  slick  he  can 
catch  and  devour  your  best  Italians,  and 
wink  every  time  he  secures  one. 

C.  F.  Greening. 
Orange  Park,  Fla.,  March  8. 


Don't  Let  TTp  on  Adulterators. 

The  editor  asks  on  page  200,  if  his  readers 
want  him  to  let  up  on  the  agitation  against 
the  adulteration  of  honey.  I  answer  em- 
phatically No — not  until  the  adulterators 
let  up  on  their  business.  Keep  up  the  racket 
sntil  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  noble  brotherhood  of  bee- 
keepers is,  that  adulteration  is  a  fraud 
wbtcfa  no  honest  man  would  be  guilty  of. 
It  is  a  villainous  fraud  upon  the  consumer, 
and  a  vile,  low-down  scheme  to  get  the  ad- 
jutage of  the  honest  man,  by  placing  on 
the  market  a  cheap,  inferior  article  in  com- 
petition with  the  pure  and  wholesome  pro- 
duct, as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 
May  the  "'  Old  Reliable  "  always  ring  clear 
on  the  question  of  adulteration. 

Whittier,  Calif.  Allen  Barnett. 


CoBTeBtioB  IVotices. 


PBifKgrLVAiiiA.— The  Venango  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  meet  io  the  City 
UaU  at  Franklin.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  AprU  23, 
I8d4.  at  I  o'clock  p.m.  All  Interested  are 
requested  to  be  present.       C.  S.  Pizer,  Sec. 

rrankUn.  Pa. 

TiXAg.—Tbe  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
aoelatfon  will  bold  their  16th  annual  meeting 
atOreenvtlle,  Tex.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, April  4  and  5,  1804.  Everybody  mvited. 
No  hotel  bills  to  pay.  We  expect  a  large 
meeting  and  a  good  time.    Don't  fall  to  come. 

Beevfllc,  Tex.  B.  J.  Atchlev,  Sec. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  ^notations. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Feb.  17.— We  are  encour- 
aged by  last  week's  business,  disposing  of 
considerable  light  honey  in  a  small  way  at 
low  prices— 13®  14c.  It  Is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain higher  prices  at  present.  We  quote:  No. 
1, 13®l4c.;  extracted.  5^Hc.  Beeswax,  21 
O33o.  We  have  inquiries  for  beeswax,  with 
none  to  offer.  J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.— The  honey  market 
is  in  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Verv  little  demand  for  any  and  large  stocks 
of  both  comb  and  extracted.  Quotations 
would  be  only  nominal.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO.  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  in  the  last  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  14^15c.  for  choice 
white.  Dark  is  hard  to  move  at  10®12c.  Ex- 
tracted Is  very  quiet,  selling  at  from  4®7o. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  23^25c. 

R.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24.-There  is  no 
change  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
with  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  is  selling  on 
arrival  at  26®27c  H.  B.  &  S. 

CINCINNATI.  C.  Mar.  7.-Demand  for  hon- 
ey is  slow  in  sympathy  with  thegeneral  dull 
business  all  over  the  countnr.  We  quote  ex- 
tracted honey  at  4^8o.  alb.;  comb.  12®15c. 
for  best  white. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  22^5c.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  A  8. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswai  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


€lalemco«  His* 

J.  A.  Laiion,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BURNBTT  A  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  8AOE  A  SON,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDRBTH  Bros.  &  Sboblkbn. 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros.,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  €l«jr«  JHo. 

Hamblin  &  Bbarss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clbmomb-Masom  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y* 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadwaj. 

HamUton«  lUs. 
Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

OInelnnatI,  Olilo. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.oor.  Freeman  &  Central  avs. 


Catalofirneii  Tor    1894  are  on  our 

desk  from  ^e  following : 

W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y. 

H.  G.   Acklin,   1024  Miss.   St.,   St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

N.  D.  West,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

Walter  S.  Ponder,  162  Massachusetts  Ave 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jeseph  E.  Shaver,  Friedens,  Va. 

Asjiinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

W.  P.  Crossman.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  G.  L.  linker,  New  Philadelphia,  Uhio 
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m  for  Profit." 


a 


A  New  Revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
for  only  25  cUi*,  postpaid,  will  be  sent  by 
Geo.  W.  York  &  Ck).  or  Dr.  Tinker.  It  is  full 
of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  points  in 
the  manacrement  of  Bees,  with  illustrations 
of  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive.  Section  Supers, 
Sections,  Queen-Excluders,  Drone-Traps  and 
Queen-Traps,  etc.;  also  beautiful  direct  prints 
of  both  Drone  and  Queen  Excluder  Zinc  and 
all  about  its  uses.  Send  for  it  as  well  as  for 
my  1804  Price-Llst  of  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Address,     DR.  G.  Ij.  TINKBR. 

eAtf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  O. 

MenUon  the  American  Bee  JovmaL 


QUEENS 
HONEY 
MONEY 


TESTED  QUEENS 
FORJUSINESS. 

ti  ^1  '^^  *"y  p*^  ^^  ^^^ 

^I«vv  u.  8.  or  to  Canada  ; 
^^^^^^^^^  Elsewhere,  $2.  i^hip  after 
April  15th.    ]yo  CUftlAP  ONES. 

Best  Shipping:  Center  on  Pacific  Coast— 36 
minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  PRTAL,  N.  Temescal,  Calif. 

WHCN  ANCWtmNO  TMS  AOVtRTISeMillT.  MCNTIOM  TMM  JOUHHAL. 


FREE 


TWO  MONTHS*  SUBSCttlP- 
TION  to  one  of  the  best  farm 
papers  in  the  Northwest.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  send 
your  address  on  a  postal.  Say 
where  you  saw  tnis  adver- 
tisement, and  we  will  make  you  an  attractive 
offer. 

RUBAL  NORTHWEST 

Box  497,  De8  Moinks,  Iowa. 

11 A  2 1    Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 

I  WrLL  EXCHANGE 

For  Your  Name  and  Address,  my  illustrated 
Catalosrueof  ChaflriliTe««the  tlovetalled 
Hiveftf  T  (liaperiif  Sectioii««  Fonndatlon, 
and  Kveryuiins  Needed  in  the  Apiary. 

Firet-Claes  Goods, 
and  Pricei»  Reasonable. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  "^^S-!"' 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jmunuit, 

SAVE  MONEY! 

IF  YOU  WANT 

Queen-Bees,  Hives,  Foundation 
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llr.   diaries   ^ash   Abbott,  the 

orifi^ator  of  the  BritUh  Bee  Journal,  died 
on  March  2,  1894.  Editor  Cowan,  of  the 
joamal  named,  promises  farther  particu- 
lars in  the  next  issue  of  his  paper.  The  sad 
announcement  was  made  in  the  issue  for 
March  8th,  the  notice  being  received  just 
on  g^ing  to  press. 


Expensiire   Honey-I^lslieii.  —  Dr. 

Miller,  in  one  of  his  '^  Stray- (ing)  Straws  ^' 
in  &2eemm^,  says  this :  ^' Dishes  prepared 
with  honey  at  one  of  Nero's  suppers  are 
said  to  have  cost  $160,000.''  All  of  which 
,  goes  to  show  that  Dr.  Miller  gets  into  one 
▼alnable  '*  straw "  some  invaluable  or 
priceless  ^*  honey-dishes." 


*^Foal  Brood  ;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  issued  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
HAL,  and  will  be  ready  to  mall  about  April 
10th.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents ;  or  clubbed 
Witt  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  $1.16.     Orders  received  now, 

and  mailed  as  soon  as  issued. 


Editor  Hntclilnson^s  March  Review 
is  mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
manufacture  of  comb  foundation.  It  also 
contains  charming  spring  and  summer 
views  of  Bro.  H.'s  apiary.  Bro.  Taylor's 
reports  of  experiments  in  the  same  number 
we  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
this  week,  as  will  be  noticed  on  page  400. 
The  Jieview  is  so  different  from  the  other 
bee-papers,  that  every  wide-awake  bee- 
keeper can  easily  afford  to  take  it  in  con- 
nection with  whatever  other  apiarian  peri- 
odical he  may  already  be  reading.  We 
can  club  the  Jieview  with  the  Bee  Journax — 
both  together  for  a  whole  year— for  only 
$1.75. 

A  ^e-vr  Edition  of  '' The  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee-work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical— Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.25  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.65. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  hereafter 
will  be  $1.25,  instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 


I^*"  Location.— In  selecting  a  site  for  an 
apiary,  there  are  many  considerations  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  especially  if  bee-keeping 
is  to  be  the  sole  business.  The  question  of 
very  greatest  import  is  that  of  resources. 
Study  the  subject  of  the  best  honey-yield- 
ing plants  and  trees,  and  be  sure  that  you 
locate  within  reach  of  some  tolerably  re- 


liable source.— ^*»/*6y, 
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The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  im- 
proves with  each  sncceedin^  number.  It  is 
printed  on  an  excellent  qaality  of  paper, 
and  its  contents  are  equally  ^ood.  Bro. 
Holtermann  is  bound  to  make  a  success  of 
his  venture,  and  Canadian  bee-keepers 
ought  to  turli  in  and  support  him  heartily. 
Of  course,  we  would  naturally  advise  every 
bee-keeper  to  Jirat  become  a  subscriber  to 
the  American  Bbb  Journal  ;  but  to  that 
*' means  of  grace/ ^  we  think  Canadian  api- 
arists should  then  add  their  own  journal. 
The  Canadian  and  the  American  harmo- 
nize very  nicely  on  the  main  objects  to  be 
attained  unto  in  practical  bee-culture. 


Bro.  E.  F.  Qnig^ley,  of  the  Progra- 
sive  Bee-Keeper y  has  been  promoted.  Instead 
of  being  '^  associate  editor,''  he  is  now  one 
of  the  two  "  editors  "  of  the  continually 
progressing  Progressive.  Bro.  R.  B.  Leahy, 
its  publisher,  is  one  of  the  pushing  kind,  and 
knows  how  to  "■  get  there  "  if  anybody  doee. 


Hear  Ye  tlie  «ia<lg:e.— On  page  296 
we  suggested  that  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  the 
Apiarian  Judge  at  the  World's  Fair,  per- 
haps could  set  all  to  rights  in  the  matter  of 
the  Ontario  honey  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
thus  possibly  "  avoid  any  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion." Here  is  what  he  has  kindly  writ- 
ten us  in  regard  to  the  subject  : 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  March  12,  1894. 
Editor  **  Arnerican  Bee  Jounuil ;" 

In  your  issue  of  March  8th,  you  appeal  to 
me  to  set  matters  right  touching  your  con- 
troversy with  Bro.  AlcKnight.  I  don't  know 
as  I  can  do  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
Canuck  vs.  Yankee.  Each  fellow  has  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  Both  appear  to  be  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. I,  too,  am  proud  of  my  native  land, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  to  divest 
myself  of  prejudice  sufficiently  to  act  as 
referee  between  you.  And  then,  Bro.  Mc- 
Knight  may  object  for  the  reason  that  I 
live  south  of  the  Dominion. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  for  once  we  ought 
to  be  neither  Canadians  nor  Yankees,  but 
Cosmopolitans — at  least  those  of  us  who 
live  on  this  side  of  the  imaginary  line  that 
separates  us.  For  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion was  a  World's  Fair  with  a  big  W.  The 
United  States  were  the  entertainers.  Citi- 
zens of  the  world  were  our  invited  guests. 
We  ought  not  now  to  get  into  any  contro- 
versy with  our  visitors  concerning  the  ex- 
cellence or  lack  of  excellence  of  their  exhib- 
its, or  try  to  show  that  our  own  were 
superior.  I  apprehend  that  the  American 
judges  were  magnanimous  enough  in  the 
disposition  of  awards,    not   only   to  give 


every  foreign  exhibitor  his  just  dnes^  but 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if 
such  existed.  Such  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
Management  toward  those  who,  at  great 
expense,  tried  to  make  our  Fair  a  suocew. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  disputed  word 
*' competition."  According  to  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  Bro.  McKnight  and  yourself 
both  seem  to  accept,  it  appears  to  me  there 
is  not  any  real  difference  between  you. 

I  suppose  it  is  understood  by  most  people 
who  had  exhibits  there,  and  by  others  who 
have  had  access  to  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  judging,  that  in  most  things 
there  was  no  "first  prize,"  as  at  fairs  gen- 
erally. (An  exception  was  allowed,  I  think, 
in  the  stock  department,  where  prizes  were 
awarded).  Our  instructions  were  that 
comparisons  between  exhibits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  awards  to  the  hmt 
was  not  the  theory  of  the  Commission,  bat 
that  we  were  to  report  upon  everything  on 
its  individual  merits,  and  namc»  the  "^  par- 
ticular points  of  excellence  or  advancement 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judg^e  entitled 
it  to  an  award." 

Some  standard  of  excellence  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge  was  therefore  necessary  as  a 
basis.  Every  exhibit  competed  with  that 
standard.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  verj 
easy  for  one  State  to  receive  more  awanu 
than  another,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it 
had  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors,  without 
the  exhibits  themselves  being  better  indi- 
vidually. 

If  the  quality  were  equal,  the  one  having 
the  greatest  number  of  individual  exhibit- 
ors would  appear  to  carry  off  the  palm, 
when  it  fact  it  would  not  be  the  case.  For 
instance,  suppose  Ontario  had  28  individual 
entries  of  extracted  honey,  and  Michigan 
5— if  Ontario  received  6  awards  and  Michi- 
gan 2.  no  one  could  say  that  therefore  Can- 
ada honey  is  superior  to  Michigan.  It 
might  mean  that  Ontario  had  more  money 
to  spend  on  the  exhibit  of  honey  than  Mich- 
igan, and  that  her  Superintendent  induced 
more  individuals  to  contribute.  Or,  it 
might  mean  that  the  individual  bee-keepers 
of  Ontario  took  a  little  more  interest  in 
maintaining  the  honor  of  their  Province 
than  the  Michiganders  did  of  their  State. 

But  I  don't  know  that  these  comftarisons 
are  to  the  edification  of  any  one,  and  now 
that  the  '*war  is  over,"  let  us  bury  the 
tomahawk  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  get  ready  for  the  next  Columbian  Ex- 
hibition. 

America  (including  Canada)  is  a  vast 
country,  great  in  resources  and  in  produc- 
tions. No  one  Province  or  State  can  say. 
"  we  are  the  people  and  possess  all  the  good 
things." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  honey 
there  is  such  a  vast  territory  that  produces 
a  superior  article,  that  It  is  hara  to  say 
which  locality  is  best.  In  my  examinations 
I  found  it  was  confined  to  no  one  State  or 
territory. 

Ontario  produces  splendid  honey,  but  her 
great  secret  of  success  is  that  she  produces 
good  bee-keepers — men  who  know  how  to  pro- 
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duce  and  care  for  honey— maintaining  its 
qnalttj  intact  after  it  has  left  the  hive,  and 
DOW  to  exhibit  it. 

The  prime  need  of  this  country  is  not  bet- 
ter honeT-reeouroee,  nor  a  better  quality 
furnished  by  the  Almighty,  but  bee-keepers 
who  know  bow  to  gamer,  care  for  and  pre- 
pare for  market  that  which  the  Creator  has 
already  given  us. 

I  could  have  shown  you  samples  ot  ex- 
tracted honey  from  Ontario,  from  New 
Tork,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Nevada,  that  were  worthy  of 
eopeclal  honor,  and  it  would  be  han^  to  say 
which  was  best  of  all^but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  these  were  exceptions. 

We  have  plenty  of  bee-keepers,  but  how 
few  Bee-MasUn.  Quality  is  the  great  desid- 
enBtmn.  Honey-producers  are  slow  to  recog- 
nize its  importance.  Canada  bee-keepers 
are  worthv  of  all  praise  for  the  interest 
they  manifest  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  tiieir  product.  Eugene  Seoor. 

We  felt  certain  Bro.  Secor  could  give  us 
sometiiing  on  the  subject  that  would  help 
all  around,  and  we  are  glad  he  has  done  it 
so  satisfactorily— at  least  to  us. 

Seeing  there  is  no  ''  real  diffeience."  as 
Bro.  Secor  puts  it,  between  Bro.  McKnight 
and  oorselves,  we  can  say  that  vx  are  ready 
to  '*  bury  the  tomahawk  "  and  help  "  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace"  till  "the  next 
Colombian  Exhibition"  arrives.  As  Bro. 
McKnight  will  Ukely  also  agree  with  the 
Apiarian  Judge,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that,  so  far  as  this  writer  is  con- 
cerned, the  **war  is  over,"  and  no  one  so 
serioosly  injured,  so' far  as  we  know,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  remain  even  in  the  hospital. 


CyOne  way  to  get  along  with  some 
fcdks  in  this  world  is  not  to  know  they  are 
in  it. — Betfimo. 


;  (A.  I.)  ought  to  have  been 
a  Methodist  instead  of  a  Congregationalist, 
because  the  former  church  has  been  noted 
fofT  its  "love  feasts"  and  '^experience 
naeetings,"  and  we  think  Bro.  Root  would 
feel  so  perfectly  at  home  there.  We  are 
led  to  the  remark,  from  reading  this  in  his 
"  sennonette  "  in  Oleaninga  for  March  15th : 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  I  would  stop 
teiMng  my  experience ;  but  when  I  stop  telf- 
ing  my  trials  that  have  brought  me  to 
»ttidv  my  Bible  more,  and  to  know  my 
Sardor  more,  then  I  stop  getting  letters  of 
enoooragement.  By  the  way,  these  letters 
and  woiyis  of  encouragement  are  more  help- 
ful to  me  than  you  may  imagine. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  egotistical  to  keep 


on  telling  one's  own  experience,  but  what 
usually  is  more  interesting  or  helpful  ?  We 
think  that  many  of  the  sermons  preached 
to-day  would  be  a  great  deal  more  produc- 
tive of  good  if  they  contained  /wore  of  per- 
sonsal  experience,  and  few  of  the  "  highfa- 
lutin,"  unfeeling,  cut-and-dried  (very  dry) 
spiritual  fodder.  What  we  need  more  of , 
is  actual  persottalexperieruXy  whether  in  pulpit, 
prayer-meeting,  or  even  in  bee-literature. 
What  is  life,  anyway,  but  one  big  "  experi- 
ence meeting?"  And  each  of  us  con- 
tributes to  the  interest  of  the  "meeting" 
our  daily  "experience."  Don't  "let  up" 
on  telling  your  own  experience,  Bro.  Root. 


Xlie    €>ood   Time    C^miiMr.— The 

poem  below  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bellamy,  of  Black  Bank,  Out.  It  was  origi- 
nally written  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Stanton.  As  we  believe 
in  occasional  variety,  we  here  present  the 
poem,  which  no  doubt  will  be  enjoyed  by 
aU: 

WE   WON'T   WAIT  FOR   IT. 

There's  a  good  time  that's  a-comin',  when 

the  weather  will  be  dear ; 
When  the  bees  will  be  a-hnmmin'  an  a- 

hivin'  all  the  year; 
When  the  livin'  hght  shaU  splinter  aU  the 

darkness  with  its  beams. 
An'    Spring'U    capture    Winter  with  her 

smiles  an'  with  her  dreams. 

But  we'd  kinder  like  to  state 
That  we  ain't  agoin'  to  wait; 
Per  the  good  time  that's  a-comln'— it  may 
reach  us  mighty  late ! 

There's  a  good  time  that's  a-comin'— an'  its 

light  around  us  creeps— 
When  a  feller  will  be  summin'  o'  his  cash 

in  mountain  heaps ; 
When  we'll  all  be  flush  with  money— an' 

we'll  spend  it  'fore  we're  old : 
When  the  stream'll  flow  in  honey  to  a  sea 

whose  shells  are  gold ! 

But  we'd  finder  like  to  state 
That  we  ain't  a-goin  to  wait ! 
Fer  the  honey  an'  the  money— they  may 
reach  us  mighty  late ! 

There's  a  good  time  that's  a-comin'  when 

the  maiden  or  the  mouse 
Who  bangs  the   old   planner  in   the  city 

boardin'  house, 
Will  picnic  in  the  country,  or  go  sailin'  on 

the  deep. 
An  give  the  world  a  holiday  an'  half  a  year 

o'  sleep ! 

But  we'd  kinder  like  to  state 
That  we  ain't  a-goin'  to  wait; 
Fer  that  picnic  and  that  steamship— they 
may  reach  us  mighty  late ! 
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In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needingr  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  suflBclent  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  *J0  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make**  Queries  and  Replies  "so 
interestlnff  on  another  pa«re.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.~BD. 


Give  Them  Bee-Bread  and  All. 

As  we  had  lately  unusually  warm  weath- 
er, I  examined  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands.  I  found  one  colony  with  the  queen 
and  bees  all  dead — killed,  1  suppose,  by  the 
severe  and  long  spell  of  cold  we  had  in  De- 
cember. Strange  to  say,  there  is  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  in  each  comb,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  bees,  and  plenty  of  bee-bread  also. 
Now  with  regard  to  this  last  (pollen) ,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  it  is  good,  or  even  neces- 
sary to  scrape  it  off  Isefore  giving  the  combs 
to  another  colony  in  April.  H.  D. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Answer. — Give  the  bees  bee-bread  and  all. 
If  it^s  in  nice,  clean  shape  it  may  be  worth 
to  them  as  much  as  an  equal  weight  of 
honey.  Even  if  not  in  the  best  shape,  the 
bees  are  good  at  cleaning  up. 


Honey  Orop  of  the  United  States. 

If  possible,  please  publish  the  honey  crop 
in  the  United  States  for  1885,  and  each  year 
up  to  this.  In  1890  the  Bee  Journal  said 
'*  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop."  What  year 
was  it  a  full  crop?  Is  it  better  in  Canada 
of  late  years  (five  years)  than  in  the  United 
States?    What  localities  fail  mqst? 

Orangeville,  O.  Peter  Motbe. 

Answer.— Friend  M.,  did  you  ask  such 

?ue8tion8  just  on  purpose  to  get  me  to  say 
don^t  know?  I*ve.  no  idea  that  any  one 
can  give  an  entirely  reliable  answer  to  a 
single  one  of  them.  The  attempt  was  made 
one  year  by  bee-keepers  themselves  to  take 
a  census  of  the  crop,  but  it  didn't  amount 
to  much.  The  federal  government  has  also 
made  some  kind  of  a  census  at  different 
times,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  States,  but 
I  think  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
accurate  or  complete. 

Lately  A.  I.  Hoot  struck  a  plan  whereby 
he  thought  he  might  make  a  pretty  close 

fuess  at  the  amount  of  section  honey  pro- 
uced.    The  plan  was  to  have  all  the  manu- 


facturers of  sections  report  the  number  of 
sections  they  had  sold  in  this  country.  But 
all  of  the  manufacturers  would  not  agree 
to  tell,  so  the  plan  fell  through. 

With  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  the 
ideas  of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  men 
are  qoite  vague.  Ask  a  man  what  his  aver- 
age crop  is,  and  he  will  «f  e  an  answer  that 
is  quite  wide  of  the  mark  if  compared  with 
the  actual  figures.  My  observation  has 
been  that  most  men  set  the  figure  a  great 
deal.too  high,  with  no  intention  to  be  dis- 
honest about  it.  Even  with  figures  accu- 
rately kept,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  '*  full 
crop  "•or  an  *'  average  crop  ?  "  Vm  sure  I 
don^t  know.  Tou  may  fi^d  the  average 
crop  one  man  has  had  for  the  past  five 
years— that's  easy— but  his  average  crop 
for  eight  or  for  ten  years  will  probably  be 
an  entirely  different  thing. 


Several  Questions  Asked. 

1.  I  have  one  colony  of  bees  that  lost  its 

?ueen  and  nearly  all  the  bees  last  winter, 
gave  them  a  queen  in  the  spring,  and  this 
colony  built  right  up  and  was  in  good  con- 
dition for  this  winter,  but  they  took  another 
spell  of  dying  about  the  first  of  December, 
and  the  queen  went  with  them.  They 
brought  her  out  with  the  other  bees  that 
died,  but  they  have  stopped  dying  and  ap- 
pear to  be  all  right  now.  What  was  wrong  f 

2.  Would  it  do  to  give  them  some  brood 
to  rear  a  queen  as  soon  as  the  bees  begin 
gathering  pollen?  or  what  is  best? 

8.  I  have  one  colony  of  bees  that  about 
swarmina;  time  their  young  bees  that  have 
just  hatched  out  crawl  out  of  the  hive  and 
crawl  off.  They  appear  to  be  all  right,  but 
too  young  to  fiy. 

4.  Will  feeding  a  colony  of  bees  in  early 
spring  (as  soon  as  they  begin  gathering 
pollen)  and  contracting  the  hive,  nave  any 
effect  toward  making  them  swarm?  I  have 
one  colony  that  I  would  like  to  have  swarm 
as  many  times  as  possible.  Please  give  me 
the  best  plan  of  makiSfe:  them  swarm,  out- 
side of  dividing  for  increase. 

5.  Why  do  our  bees  not  swarm  in  this 
part  of  the  country  in  May,  but  always  in 
April  and  June? 

6.  Something  more  about  the  questioD 
asked  on  page  10.  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  it  was 
a  queen  piping,  but  you  say  the  piping  is 
not  heard  before  the  issuing  of  the  first 
swarm.  That  colony  hadn^t,  nor  didn't 
swarm,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

7.  Do  you  tbink  the  bee-business  would 
pay  in  this  country?  About  how  many  col- 
onies could  be  kept  in  one  bee-range? 

Some  of  our  honey-plants  here  are  poplar, 
sourwood,  fruit,  blackberry,  sumac,  gum 
maple,  willow,  and  lots  of  other  varieties  of 
blooms.  M.  W.  O. 

Bankston,  Ala. 

Answers.- 1.  I  don't  know.  I  miffht 
guess  at  several  things,  but  merely  knowing 
that  bees  died,  nothing  but  guesses  can  be 
given. 

2.  It  might  do  to  give  them  brood  from 
which  to  rear  a  queen,  and  it  might  be  more 
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profitable  in  the  long  run  to  unite  them 
with  another  colony,  eepecially  if  you  have, 
a  colony  with  a  good  queen  but  weak  in 
bees. 

3.  It  may  be  the  work  of  worms.  The 
worms  bmld  their  webs  over  and  among 
the  brood,  then  it  is  torn  out  by  the  bees 
before  the  young  bees  come  to  full  maturi- 
ty, or  else  the  young  bees  are  so  injured  by 
the  webe  that  they  are  thrown  out  as  im- 
perfect. 

4.  Yes,  feeding  may  hasten  swarming, 
and  giving  less  room  in  the  hive  may  also 
have  the  same  effect.  But  contracting  will 
also  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  number 
of  after-swarms.  While  a  large  amount  of 
room  has  a  tendency  to  retard  swarming, 
and  in  many  cases  to  prevent  it,  when  a 
colony  in  a  large  hive  does  swarm,  it  is 
likely  to  casta  larger  swarm,  and  it  may 
do  more  in  the  way  of  after-swarms.  As 
yon  are  anxious  to  get  as  many  swarms  as 
possible  from  the  same  hive,  you  will  do 
well  to  follow  a  plan  lately  given  in  this 
department.  Get  your  colouy  as  strong  as 
possible  by  feeding,  and  by  giving  sealed 
brood  from  other  hives,  then  when  it 
swarms  hive  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand, 
and  set  your  pet  colony  in  the  place  of  some 
other  good  colony,  setting  this  last  in  a  new 
place.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  your  pet  will 
swarm  again,  when  you  are  to  rei>eat  the 
operation,  each  time  it  swarms  setting  it  in 
place  of  some  other  good  colony. 

5.  The  matter  of  swarming  is  governed 
largely  by  the  yield  of  nectar  at  different 
tixnes  and  by  the  strength  of  colonies.  In 
your  reunion  bees  gather  enough  so  that  by 
April  they  are  strong  enough  to  swarm. 
Bees  don't  swarm  straight  along,  but  a  col- 
ony that  swarms  in  April  must  then  build 
ap,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  swarm  in 
May.  Possibly,  also,  there  may  be  some 
let  up  in  the  harvest  during  May.  But  by 
June  some  may  be  strong  enough  to  swarm 
again,  much  as  they  do  in  the  North  in 
Imekwheat  season.  I  must  confess  this  is 
only  theory,  for  I  never  was  in  the  far 
South,  and  if  I'm  talking  nonsense  I  hope 
^nne  of  the  good  friends  in  the  South  will 
tell  us  how  it  ought  to  be. 

6.  The  answer  given  on  page  10  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  habits  of  bees. 
Bat  bees  are  great  on  variations.  As  a 
role,  only  young  queens  pipe,  and  so  piping 
is  beard  by  them  only  before  after-swarms. 
Bat  in  the  previous  paragraph  you  will 
notice  I  saia,  ^'Sometimes  an  old  queen 
pipes,  but  not  often."  I  have  heard  an  old 
qneen  pipe  when  I  think  there  was  no  inten- 
tion oi  swarming.  But  it's  a  rare  thing.  It 
is  also  possible^ that  in  your  case  the  old 
qoeen  may  have  been  changed,  and  the 
young  queen  was  piping  and  killing  off  the 
other  young  queens.  But  the  rule  is  that 
when  piping  is  heard  you  may  look  out  for 
a  second  swarm.  In  spite  of  your  saying 
*'no  mistake"  about  their  swarming,  there 
might  be  a  mistake  unless  some  one  bad 
watched  closely  every  hour  for  several 
davs.  A  swarm  may  have  come  out,  the 
old  queen  might  have  been  lost  and  the 
swarm  at  once  returned,  then  a  young 
qneto  reared  without  any  more  swarming. 


7.  1  don't  know  any  reason  why  bee- 
keeping should  not  succeed  with  you.  If 
you  can  have  only  an  occasional  colony 
yield  more  than  $30.00,  as  you  report,  you 
ought  to  do  a  profitable  business.  And  if 
an  occasional  one  can  do  that,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  all  to  average 
a  fourth  as  well. 

It's  a  hard  thing  to  tell  how  many  colo- 
nies can  be  most  profitably  kept  in  one  api- 
ary, even  if  you  have  b€len  right  on  the 
ground  all  vour  life.  At  a  guess,  I  should 
sav  vou  might  keep  75  in  one  apiary,  and  it 
might  run  away  beyond  that. 


Perhaps  a  Bobber-Fly. 

When  I  was  down  after  encumbers  yester- 
day, something  whizzed  around  and  finally 
alighted  on  a  buckwheat  stalk.  It  had  a 
body  about  an  inch  long,  slim,  with  gauzy 
wings  and  a  big  head,  and  it  had  a  bee  in 
its  mouth.    What  was  it  ?      Subscribbb. 

ANSWBR.-*-It  might  b€l  one  of  the  robber- 
flies,  possibly  Adlus  AfimmrienHa. 


GettinK  a  Surplus  from  Nuclei. 

I  have  18  colonies  in  good  condition,  some 
of  them  very  strone,  and  have  sealed  brood 
now  (J^arch  10th) .  My  hives  are  dovetailed, 
eight  frames.  Can  I  take  12  frames  out  and 
form  six  two-frame  nuclei  (returning  empty 
frames),  buying  my  queens,  feeding  them 
until  well  under  way,  giving  them  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  and  get  surplus  this 
season  if  the  season  is  good,  and  not  injure 
the  old  colonies  from  which  the  brood  was 
taken  ?  If  so,  how  early  in  the  season  shall 
I  order  my  queens  ?  E.  B.  E. 

CooksvUle,  ni. 

Answer.— It's  asking  a  good  deal  to  take 
a  two-frame  nucleus  and  get  surplus  from 
it,  un)ess  you  commence  early  and  have  a 
long  season.  It's  asking  a  good  deal  to  take 
12  frames  of  brood  from  a  colony  without 
hurting  it.  But  it  can  be  done,  providing 
you  don't  take  it  all  at  once,  but  you  are 
not  likely  to  get  much  surplus  from  the  old 
colony. 

Whether  you  can  do  it  all,  and  have  as 
much  surplus  as  if  you  had  been  moderate 
in  your  demands,  depends  somewhat  on 
your  pasturage,  the  length  of  your  season, 
and  especially  on  your  fall  pasturaee.  If 
you  have  had  no  experience  in  such  tilings, 
you  may  not  come  out  the  following  spring 
with  as  many  bees  as  if  you  had  only  dou- 
bled. But  furnishing  queens  and  founda- 
tion, and  feeding,  wilfbe  a  big  help. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Itledieine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  '-sales- 
men "  they  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Beb  Journal  for  description 
and  prices.  t~^ r^r^r-^\r^ 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

BEEVHiLE,  Texas. 


Beats  Anything  in  26  Years. 


Mrs.  Atchley  :— Did  you  ever  ?  To- 
day at  2  p.m.  the  bees  were  bringing  in 
pollen  from  skunk-cabbage,  fully  15 
days  earlier  than  I  ever  knpw  before, 
while  it  is  often  April  20th  before  I  see 
as  much  as  to-day.  On  Feb.  24th  it  was 
22^^  below  zero,  with  the  roads  piled  full 
of  snow,  and  snow  nearly  3  feet  deep  on 
the  level,  and  now  the  snow  is  nearly  all 
gone  except  a  few  banks.  The  tempera- 
ture is  from  55^  to  65^  above  zero,  and 
the  bees  are  bringing  in  pollen.  This 
beats  anything  in  25  years. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLK. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  March  10. 


Fighting  and  Gentle  Bees. 

I  see  by  some  private  letters,  and  also 
by  the  bee-papers,  that  some  have  me 
down  as  favoring  vicious  bees  altogether. 
Now  the  colony  that  I  referred  to  as 
running  the  cattle  off  the  prairie,  was 
the  worst  one  I  ever  owned,  and  was 
''  a  caution,"  but  always  came  up  with 
well-filled  supers.  But  mind  you,  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  want  this  kind  of  bees. 
I  would  select  a  medium,  or  a  bee  with 
about  the  temper  of  a  cross  between  the 
common  Italian  and  the  German  or 
black  bees,  if  I  were  producing  honey. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  years 
to  breed  a  race  of  bees  that  would  com- 
bine the  three  essential  points — prolific- 
ness,  gentleness,  and  honey-gathering — 
and  if  you  will  give  me  such  bees  I  will 
content  myself. 

As  I  believe  one  can  talk  and  write 
best  about  that  which  he  or  she  is  en- 
gaged in,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  talk  upon 
queens  and  queen-rearing,  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  yet  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  queens  that  produce 
bees  almost  as  gentle  as  flies,  that  come 
up  to  my  anticipations  as  honey-gath- 
erers.     The    Carniolan    bees    are  very 


gentle,  and  seem  prolific,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  tested  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  but  I  will  try  to  do  so  this  sea- 
son ;  and  if  I  should  find  them  superior, 
I  will  let  you  know,  as  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
in  my  position,  to  experiment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  so  apd  report. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  my  subject,  I 
will  say  that  for  business  I  like  the  Ital- 
ians best  so  far,  but  I  will  take  Cyprians 
or  any  other  bees  that  will  pay  me  best, 
regardless  of  temper,  etc.  I  have  mixed 
bees  of  all  strains,  to  see  if  I  could 
catch  an  Improvement,  and  to-day  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  about  the 
matter.  The  bees  that  re{>re8ent  the 
man  sitting  on  a  street-corner  whittling 
a  dry-goods  box,  are  not  the  bees  for  me. 
I  want  bees  that  are  ever  ready  to 
pounce  upon  an  intruder,  and  defend 
their  hives,  and  also  bring  honey  when 
it  is  to  be  had.  And  if  such  bees  are  a 
little  cross,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
honey-producer,  as  these  traits,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  mean  well-filled 
supers.  Jennie  Atchlky. 


Weather  Fine  in  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Atchley  :— The  weather  is  fine 
this  week.  Bees  are  carrying  great 
quantities  of  natural  pollen.  Some  of 
them  have  their  combs  half  full  of  brood. 
They  are  about  a  month  ahead  of  last 
year.  J.  K.  Wilson. 

Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  March  9. 


Rational  Don'ts  in  Bee-Keeping. 


Many  persons  enter  the  great  field  of 
apiculture  on  no  knowledge  except  that 
obtained  from  some  very  flattering  re- 
ports of  successful  ones.  This  to  the 
novice  in  bee-keeping  is  but  an  ignxis 
fatuusy  and  proves  in  very  many  cases 
disastrous.  The  *'  rational  don*ts**  about 
to  be  given  are  principally  for  the  young 
in  the  race,  but  will  sometimes  fit  older 
cases.  A  person  to  make  a  successful 
bee-keeper,  that  is,  to  make  it  a  financial 
success,  mxist^  on  the  start,  be  provided 
with  the  in-born  requisites,  the  greatest 
of  these  being  love — omnia,  vincet  amow; 
next  patience,  then  courage,  then  indus- 
try, then  money,  then  44  other  things ; 
lastly,  placed  at  the  head,  a  knowledge 
of  what  to  do,  then  bee-papers.  Let  the 
best  bees — Italians,  Albinos  and  Carnio- 
laus — stand  at  the  head.  Makefew  mis- 
takes, be  honest  and  die  happy. 

Don't  rush  into  the  bee-business  with- 
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out  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  If  you  must  go,  go  slow.  All  that 
glitters  is  not  gold. 

Don't  disturb  bees  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  honey  used  to  fill  themselves 
is  never  returned  to  the  cells.  The  more 
gentle  the  bees,  the  less  the  honev  con- 
sumption when  disturbed.  Remember  it. 

Don't  tolerate  old-fogy-day  hives.  This 
is  a  progressive  age.  Our  motto  is, 
"Advancement  to-day  and  forever." 

Don't  let  too  much  drone-comb  exist 
in  your  hives.  Drones  are  large  con- 
sumers, and  bring  nothing  in,  though  a 
necessity  to  many,  are  a  curse  to  both 
bees  and  keeper. 

Don't  fail  to  have  your  bees  strong  at 
the  right  time  and  cases  ready.  If  you 
can  never  do  that,  the  less  money  and 
time  you  waste  the  better  for  you  and 
the  bees.    Study  this  point. 

Don't  be  fooled  in  location.  -This  is 
the  master-wheel.  Know  the  nectar  re- 
sources, then  pace  accordingly,  for  no 
bee  will  ever  be  found  that  can  collect 
Dectar  where  it  does  not  exist.  Ponder 
over  this  point. 

Don't  practice  a  slack  system  of  man- 
agement in  the  apiary.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  pay,  but  has  cost  the 
iceeper  many  moments  of  fearful  sus- 
pense.   Some  tiroes  more. 

Don't  let  the  weeds  grow  so  rank 
around  the  hives  that  the  bees  can 
scarcely  find  them,  then  cry  out,  *'  Bee- 
keeping is  a  tleluslon  !"  In  that  condi- 
tion It  would  be.     Mark  that. 

Don't  have  fourth-class  bees  when 
first-class  are  cheaper.  The  working 
qualities  of  bees  differ  very  much.  Much 
in  bee-keeping  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
bee  used.  Don't  be  fooled  on  this  point. 
Italians  are  the  standard. 

Don't  enter  bee-keeping  when  every 
little  sting  makes  you  deathly  sick. 
Your  life  is  at  stake.  Try  some  other 
work.  Be  also  quite  sure  that  you  have 
DO  disease  of  the  heart.  Bee-keeping  has 
many  trying  ordeals. 

Don't  keep  too  large  colonies  for  win- 
ter in  mild  climate.  Have  them  strong 
when  you  need  them ;  it's  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  Study  this  point  and 
save  honey  consumption. 

Don't  believe  you  know  all  about  bee- 
keeping until  you  are  certain  last  sea- 
son's course  might  fail  this  year.  A 
little  knowledge  of  meteorology  may  help 
you  out    Try  it. 

Don't  fail  to  have  plenty  of  water 
where  the  bees  can  get  to  it  without  loss 
of  life.  In  breeding  strongly  bees  need 
much  water,  both  fresh  and  salt.  Re- 
member this,  please. 

Cha-s.  L.  Stbickland. 


}^-^^Mfimg^0a 


HoneTintbeBrood-CtiailierinFalL 

<|aery  916«— In  an  apiary  worked  for  oomb 
honey,  when  the  season  is  over  how  much 
greater  proportion  of  honey  will  be  in  the 
brood-chambers  than  if  worked  for  extracted 
honey  ?— Colo. 

I  do  not  know. — Ehebson  T.  Abbott. 

There  should  be  no  more. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

As  I  produce  only  comb  honey,  I  must 
say  I  don't  know. — C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

That  depends.  On  general  principles, 
it  should  be  about  the  same.— Will  M. 
Babnum. 

That  will  depend  upon  how  closely 
you  extracted.  So  the  question  depends. 
—J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

I  should  think  generally  more,  but  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  propor- 
tion.— C.  C.  MiLLBB. 

There  would  be  no  difference  if  no  ex- 
tracting was  done  from  the  lower  story. 
— Mb8.  L.  Habbison. 

It  depends  upon  how  they  were 
worked.  I  should  say  from  the  same 
quantity  to  twice  as  much,  on  an  aver- 
age.—R.  L.  Taylob. 

All  depends  upon  the  way  they  have 
been  managed.  Look  and  see  if  they 
have  enough  ;  if  not,  give  it  to  them,  in 
some  way. — E.  Fbance. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  propor- 
tion, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bees 
put  more  honey  in  the  brood  combs 
when  comb  honey  is  produced. — Dadant 
A  Son. 

No  answer  can  be  givec.  It  might  be 
more  or  less.  Circumstances  vary  the 
amount  of  honey  in  the  brood  chamber, 
other  than  the  kind  of  honey  produced 
— A.  J.  Cook. 

It  will  largely  depend  upon  the  way 
you  work.  If  contraction  is  used  in 
working  for  comb  honey,  there  might  be 
little  or  no  honey  in  the  brood-frames  at 
the  end  of  the  season.— G.,M.  Doolit- 

TLK.  ^  T 
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The  ainount  would  be  variable,  but 
all  agree  that  considerably  more  honey 
remains  when  worked  for  comb  honey, 
and  therefore  the  bees  winter  better. — 
J.  H.  Labbabee. 

L6t  those  answer  who  have  tried  both. 
In  this  I  think  a  good  deal  would  depend, 
upon  whether  the  one  who  extracted 
took  any  from  the  brood-chamber  or 
not.-7JAs.  A.  Stone. 

That  depends  upon  several  things,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  race  of 
bees.  As  a  guess,  I  should  say  that  on 
an  average  there  would'  be  one-half 
more.— James  A.  Gbeen. 

The  proportion  cannot  be  given,  as  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  manage- 
ment. One  can  have  at  the  end  of  the 
season  almost  no  honey  in  the  brood 
combs,  or  he  can  have  plenty. — M. 
Mahin. 

It  all  depends  upon  how  much  you  ex- 
tract from  the  brood-chamber.  If  you 
extract  from  the  upper  story  only,  then 
yon  will  see  no  difference.  At  least  that 
is  the  way  I  find  it,  and  I  produce  nearly 
all  comb  honey. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

There  will  be  little  if  any  diflPerence. 
With  me,  the  greater  proportion  would 
be  found  in  the  hives  worked  for  comb 
,  honey,  and  varies  to  some  extent,  so 
that  on  an  average  the  difference  will 
be  hardly  appreciable. — J.  E.  Pond. 

It  will  depend  a  little  upon  the  plan 
you  follow.  If  you  Extract  before  seal- 
ing, and  often,  you  will  probably  get 
about  all ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  hive  until  fall  in  both  cases,  I  think 
there  will  be  little  difference. — Euoene 
Secob. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances not  mentioned  in  the  query. 
The  size  of  the  brood-chamber,  the  depth 
of  the  frames,  the  late  honey-flow,  the 
method  of  extracting,  and  other  factors 
govern  the  quantity  of  honey  in  the 
brood-nest.— P.  H.  Elwood. 

Considerably  more  in  those  run  for 
comb,  provided  the  brood-nest  contained 
ten  Langstroth  frames ;  if  only  eight 
frames  were  used  in  the  brood-nest,  it 
would  depend  greatly  upon  the  amount 
of  brood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
harvest,  duration  of  the  flow,  etc. — S.  I. 
Fbeebobn. 

That  would  depend  altogether  upon 
the  size  of  the  brood-chamber  used. 
With  a  brood-chamber  of  the  size  of  the 
Nonpareil,  used  with  a  queen-excluder, 
there  would  be  no  difference.  With  a 
large  brood-chamber  there  would  be  a 
greater  proportion  of    honey— say  one- 


third  more — left  In  the  hives  worked  for 
comb  honey  than  in  those  run  for  ex- 
tracted ;  and  unless  extracting  was  done 
from  the  brood-chamber  in  lK>th  cases, 
there  will  be  more  honey  left  than 
should  be.  The  time  has  come  for  bee- 
keepers to  awake  to  the  fact  that  with 
sugar  at  4  to  5  cef^ts  a  pound,  it  will 
not  pay  to  have  a  large  amount  of  oar 
best  honey  stowed  away  for  winter 
stores  in  a  large  brood-chamber,  when 
our  bees  can  be  so  readily  stocked  up 
with    cheap    food    in    the    fall. — G.  L. 

TiNKEB. 

I  have  never  kept  watch  of  this  thing, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  depend  upon 
the  bees  and  circumstances.  Some  bees 
will  store  more  honey  in  the  brood-nest 
than  others.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I 
shouldn't  think  there  would  be  much 
difference,  if  the  brood-chamber  is  not 
touched.'  If  any,  I  would  'expect  more 
honey  below  at  the  close  of  the  season 
when  run  for  comb  honey. — Mas.  Jen- 
nie Atchley. 

That  depends  upon  how  you  manage 
the  bees  in  their  hives.  By  the  use  of 
queen-excluders,  I  can  make  the  results 
very  nearly  the  same.  But  ordinarily, 
the  hives  run  for  comb  honey  will  have 
a  better  supply  of  stores  left  In  the 
brood-chambers  at  the  close  of  the 
honey  season.  The  manner  in  which 
some  fast-going  people  have  written  on 
this  subject  of  *'  honey  in  ^  the  brood- 
nest,"  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  waste  of  honey,  to  have  the  brood-nest 
supplied.  I  think  differently.— G.  W. 
Dbmabee. 


Capons  and  Caponi^ingr^  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  In  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 


Xlie  Amateur   Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
— amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  Is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year — both^for  only  $1.15. 
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Management  at  Swarming  Time. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJovmal 

BY   G.   M.    DOOLITTLE-. 


A  letter  recently  to  hand,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Is  the  plan  of  giving  each  colony  a 
laying  queen,  immediately  after  swarm- 
ing, a  good  one  ?  Please  answer 
through  the  Amebican  Bee  Journal." 

As  I  do  not  consider  the  plan  a  good 
one,  I  will  try  to  give  my  reasons  for  so 
thinking,  as  requested. 

Years  ago  Mre  were  told  that  no  colony 
should  go  without  a  laying  queen  for  a 
single  day,  if  it  were  possible  to  give 
them  one,  and  plans  of  introducing 
queens  which  required  that  the  hive 
should  be  queenless  a  few  days  previous, 
have  been  severely  criticised. 

We  have  also  been  told  many  times, 
that  the  bee-keeper  who  wished  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  his  bees 
should  have  a  laying  queen  ready  to 
give  each  colony  as  soon  as  they 
swarmed,  as  the  time  lost  to  them,  by 
rearing  a  queon  is  equivalent  to  a  swarm 
of  bees.  Being  eager  to  know  for  my- 
self all  the  plans  which  would  give  the 
best  results,  I  have  experimented  largely, 
and  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the 
time  lost  to  the  bees  in  rearing  a  queen 
in  natural  swarming  was  equivalent  to 
a  swarm  of  bees,  is  the  first  reason  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  a  success  with  me. 
If  it  were  bees  that  I  was  after,  the 
case  would  be  different. 

With  us,  white  clover  yields  enough 
honey  to  keep  the  bees  breeding  nicely, 
and  prepares  them  so  that  they  mainly 
swarm  from  June  20th  to  July  1st.  Our 
honey  harvest  is  principally  from  bass- 
wood,  which  blooms  from  July  10th  to 
16th.  Now,  all  who  are  familiar  with 
natural  swarming  know  that  the  bees 
are  comparatively  few  in  numbers  in 
the  spring,  and  increase  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  brood  produced  by  the  queen, 
which,  in  due  time,  hatch  into  bees,  un- 
til a  swarm  is  the  result.      By  giving  a 


laying  queen  to  a  colony  immediately 
after  it  has  cast  a  swarm,  we  bring 
about  the  same  result  (swarming)  as  be- 
fore, or  we  place  ihe  bees  in  the  same 
condition.  The  only  difference  is,  that, 
having  plenty  of  brood,  they  build  up 
quicker,  and  are  prepared  to  swarm  in 
a  shorter  time.  As  this  second  swarm- 
ing, brought  about  by  giving  a  laying 
queen,  comes  right  in  our  basswood 
honey  harvest,  it  cuts  off  the  surplus 
honey,  for  it  is  well  known  that  bees 
having  the  swarming  fever  do  little  or 
no  work  in  the  section  boxes ;  and,  if 
allowed  to  swarm,  the  object  we  have 
sought  after  (section  honey)  is  beyond 
our  reach. 

Having  given  my  experience  on  this 
point,  let  us  see  how  th«  same  colony 
would  work  had  we  not  given  the  bees  a 
laying  queen. 

Eight  days  after  the  swarm  has  is- 
sued, the  first  young  queen  will  have 
emerged  from  her  cell,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  apiarist  should  remove  all  the^  other 
queen-cells  from  the  hive,  so  that  second 
swarming  is  entirely  prevented.  In  ten 
days  more  our  young  queen  is  ready  to 
lay,  which  is  about  the  time  basswood 
begins  to  yield  honey  largely. 

During  this  period,  between  the  time 
the  swarm  issued  and  the  young  queen 
commences  to  lay,  tne  bees,  not  having 
any  brood  to  nurse  for  the  last  half  of 
the  time,  consume  but  little  honey; 
hence,  as  fast  as  the  young  bees  emerge 
from  the  cells,  they  are  filled  with 
honey,  for  bees  not  having  a  laying 
queen  or  unsealed  brood  seldom  build 
comb  in  the  sections.  Thus,  when  the 
young  queen  is  ready  to  lay  she  finds 
every  available  cell  stored  with  honey. 
At  this  point  the  instinct  of  the  bees 
teaches  them  that  they  must  have  brood 
or  they  will  soon  cease  to  exist  as  a 
colony,  aud  a  general  rush  is  made  for 
the  sections.  The  honey  from  below  is 
carried  above,  so  as  to  give  the  queen 
room,  and  in  a  week  we  have  as  a  result 
the  sections  filled  with  honey.  I  have 
had  such  colonies  fill  and  complete  sec- 
tion honey  to  the  amount  of  60  pouuds 
in  from  8  to  12  days,  while  those  to 
which  I  had  given  a  laying  queen  imme- 
diately after  swarmiug'did  little  else  bub 
swarm  during  the  same  time.  Bear  in 
mind  we  are  talking  about  producing 
comb  honey,  not  extracted. 

Different  locations  may  give  different 
results ;  still,  I  think  that  nearly  all 
sections  give  a  large  flow  of  honey  at  a 
certain  period  during  the  season,  rather 
than  a  steady,  continuous  honey  harvest 
the  whole  season. 

My  second  reason   is,  that  after  bass- 
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wood  we  have  a  honey-dearth,  hence  the 
bees  from  the  introduced  queen  are  of 
no  value ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  become 
consumers.  On  an  average,  it  takes  2 1 
days  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  to  the 
perfect  bee.  Then  if  the  colony  is  in  a 
normal  condition,  this  bee  does  not  com- 
mence to  labor  in  the  field  until  16  days 
old ;  hence,  the  eggs  for  our  honey- 
gathering  bees  must  be  deposited  in  the 
cells  37  days  before  the  honey  harvest 
ends,  or  else  they  are  of  no  value  as 
honey-producers.  As  tl^e  bass  wood  is  all 
gone  before  the  eggs  of  the  introduced 
queen  become  honey-producing  bees, 
and  as  the  larger  part  of  them  die  of  old 
age  before  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers 
yield  honey,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
gain  is  made  by  letting  each  colony, 
having  cast  a  swarm,  rear  their  own 
queen  ;  for  thereby  we  save  the  expen- 
sive feeding  of  the  larvse,  which  are  in 
turn  to  become  expensive  consumers  of 
the  honey  of  the  hive. 

When  we  so  work  that  we  secure  the 
bees  out  of  season,  we  have  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  them,  as  regards  the 
honey  consumed  in  rearing  them,  that 
we  would  to  secure  these  bees  so  that 
each  one  becomes  a  producer  instead  of 
a  consumer. 

If  all  who  read  this  article  will  study 
their  location,  and  then  rear  their  bees 
in  reference  to  that  location,  I  think 
they  will  find  that  their  bees  will  do  as 
well  as  their  more  successful  neighbors*. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  one  colony  in 
the  apiary  did  much  better  than  the 
rest,  and,  had  they  all  done  as  well,  a 
rousing  crop  of  honey  would  have  been 
the  result. 

The  reason  that  one  colony  did  so  well, 
was  because  it  happened  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  its  bees  of  the  right  age 
to  gather  honey  just  in  the  honey  har- 
vest, and  if  we  can  succeed  in  having 
all  the  colonies  in  the  apiary  in  the 
same  condition  as  was  this  one,  we  can 
secure  a  like  result  from  the  whole  bee- 
yard. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Controlling  tbe  Mug  Of  Queens. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jov/mai 

BY    WALTER  S.  POUDEB. 


This  very  important  but  vexatious 
subject  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
it  getting,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  are  working  on  the  subject  who 
do  not  say  a  word  about  it.  I  happen 
to  know  of  several  who  have  it  perfected 


according  to  theory,  but  I  know  too  well 
that  practice  will  change  their  views. 

It  was  a  progressive  amateur  who  re- 
cently explained  to  me  how  utterly  use- 
less the  honey-extoactor  is;  he  coold 
produce  liquid  hoaey  and  prevent 
swarming  by  a  new,  patentable  method, 
entirely  original  with  himself,  sod  tins 
revolutionize  the  bee-industry !  He  took 
me  to  a  secluded  place,  and  whispered  to 
me  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
take  a  comb  of  deep  cells  and  shave 
them  off  close  to  the  base ;  now  fix  a  pan 
under  the  comb  (the  comb  is  to  He  hori- 
zontally in  the  bottom  of  the  hive),  and 
as  fast  as  the  bees  deposit  the  drops  of 
nectar,  t^ey  will  fall  in  the  pan.  Theory 
and  practice  aren't  a  bit  alike  in  the 
bee-world. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  done  even  more 
than  our  progressive  friend,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  prove  my  work.  I  can 
cause  a  queen  to  take  her  wedding  flight 
in  the  forenoon,  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  by 
feeding  the  nucleus  in  which  she  is,  say 
a  table-spoonful  of  syrup ;  at  the  same 
time  I  have  caused  drones  to  fly  by  the 
same  method.  For  all  that  I  can  see,  it 
is  a  success,  but  my  yard  has  been  all 
one  race  of  bees.  . 

Perhaps  Mn  R.  L.  Taylor  or  Mr.  Doo- 
little  can  throw  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  faith  in  the  plan,  and 
think  I  could  produce  purely-mated 
Italian  queens  in  a  yard  of  black  bees. 

Bees  are  in  good  condition,  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  24. 


Bee-Smoters,  Bee-Escapes,  Etc. 

HestUta  of  ExperimeniM  at  the  Michigan  Apiary. 
BY  B.   L.   TAYI/>B,   APIABIST. 


Smokers  for  use  in  apiaries  to  aid  in 
the  control  of  the  bees  are  rightly  con- 
sidered a  prime  necessity.  They  are 
made  in  great  variety  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers.  Several  tests  have  been 
made  by  different  persons,  of  the  com- 
parative powers  of  the  "  blasts  "  of  some 
of  the  larger  ones,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  that  point  is  not  the  most 
important  one  to  be  considered  for  the 
reason  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  blast  of  any  of  the  well-koown 
smokers  is  strong  enough — in  fact,  the 
use  of  a  very  strong  blast  is  very  seldom 
desirable. 

I  think  the  points  that  should  have 
precedence  in  determining  the  value  of 
a  smoker  are :  the  degree  of  freedom 
from   choking  up,  and   durability  and 
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cooveDience  In  asing ;  and  these  points 
cvi  best  be  decided  by  practical  nse  in 
the  apiary.  To  compare  in  this  way  the 
two  smokers  that  have  perhaps  the 
highest  repute  of  any,  viz.:  the  Crane 
and  the  Binfcham,  I  procured  one  of 
each  of  the  largest  size,  and  put  them  to 
use  io  the  apiary  during  the  entire  busy 
season. 

So  far  as  difiSculty  with  soot  was  con- 
cerned, neither  one  seemed  to  have  any 
decided  advantage— either  being  entirely 
satisfactory  when  proper  fuel  is  used. 
The  fuel  should  be  wood  absolutely  dry, 
and  but  little  decayed  ;  if  fuel  contain- 
ing much  dampness  is  used,  soot  will 
collect  sufficiently  to  cause  some  annoy- 
ance. 

As  to  durability,  one  season  is  not 
sofficient  to  enable  one  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment. Barring  accidents,  the  leather 
used  in  malcing  the  bellows  is,  in  an 
otherwise  first-class  smoker,  the  first 
part  to  fail,  so  that  in  such  case  the  one 
in  which  the  best  leather  is  used,  would 
generally  prove  to  be  the  most  durable. 
In  the  two  smokers  in  question,  the 
leather  used  appears  so  far  to  be  equally 
good. 

In  point  of  convenience  my  assistant 
decided  that  the  Bingham  had  a  decided 
advantage,  and  in  my  judgment  his  de- 
cision was  right.  The  wire  handle  for 
opening  the  fire-box  in  the  Bingham  was 
found  more  effectual  in  securing  the 
hand  from  burning  in  the  operation  of 
refilling;  for  the  cap  of  the  Crane, 
though  lined  with  asbestos,  would  often 
become  much  too  hot  to  be  grasped  by 
the  hand  with  impunity ;  but  more  im- 
portant than  this  we  considered  the  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  of  the  two  smokers. 
From  the  use  of  asbestos  in  the  Crane 
smoker,  and  the  consequent  doubling  of 
the  metal,  it  is  n^ade  much  the  heavier, 
which  made  it  a  burden  where  much  use 
was  to  be  made  of  it,  and  caused  the 
Bingham  in  such  cases  to  receive  the 
preference.  Where  one  has  the  man- 
agement of  but  few  colonies,  a  smoker 
of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  answers  every 
requirement. 

EXPBBIMENTS  WITH  BEE-ESCAPES. 

For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  I  pro- 
cured and  put  to  extensive  use  in  clear- 
ing supers  of  bees,  a  dozen  bee-escapes, 
a  part  of  which  were  those  known  as  the 
Porter,  and  the  rest  the  Hastings. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  are  of 
great  utility  for  the  purpose  intended 
at  any  time  when  the  bees  are  not  busy 
gathering  honey  from  the  fields.  As  a 
rale,  about  24  hours  were  required  to 
labstantially  clear  the  supers  of  bees. 


and  then  there  were  generally  a  few 
bees  left  in  them,  but  not  so^any  as  to 
be  a  serious  objection.  They  were  not 
used  until  the  honey  season  had  about 
closed,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
had  been  employed  during  the  time  of 
active  work  in  the  fields,  their  function 
would  have  been  much  more  rapidly  per- 
formed. 

Though  no  very  great  difference  ap- 
peared, yet  of  the  two  the  Porter  seemed 
to  operate  the  more  satisfactorily.  It 
appears  that  th«  perforated  plates  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  bees  contented 
where  they  are,  rather  than  hastening 
their  departure  from  the  super.  Great 
caution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
novice  in  adjusting  the  escape*  in  seeing 
that  the  super  is  bee-proof,  otherwise  he 
may  discover  later  that  he  has  instituted 
a  disagreeable  case  of  robbing. 

BRACE  AND  BURB  COMBS. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
prevention  of  brace  and  burr  combs,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  such  prevention 
frames  with  heavy  top-bars  have  found 
much  favor.  During  the  past  season, 
being  possessed  of  15  or  more  colonies 
upon  such  frames,  I  had  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  Judging  of  their  effective- 
ness. The  top-bars  of  the  frames  I  used 
are  1  1/16  Inches  wide  and  1  1/16 
inches  deep.  I  spaced  them  about  H 
inch  apart,  so  that  they  were  about 
1  5/16  inches  from  center  to  center. 
The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and, 
unless  seasons  of  more  abundant  honey- 
flow  produce  different  results,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  was 
scarcely  a  sign  of  a  burr-comb  except 
where  a  frame  was  improperly  spaced. 

CLEANSING  WAX  WITH  ACIDS. 

Having  seen  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
recommended  for  the  cl^ansiug  of  wax, 
I  procured  some  in  order  to  test  its  effi- 
cacy. To  do  so,  I  brought  the  wax  to  a 
hard  boil,  then  dipped  it  into  a  wooden 
vessel  and  added  about  a  table-^oonful 
of  the  acid  to  12  pounds  of  wax.  The 
wax  which  before  was  very  dark,  was 
astonishingly  improved  in  appearance. 
However,  the  process  is  one  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

The  bringing  of  the  wax  itself  to  the 
required  temperature  demands  extreme 
care  to  avoid  danger,  and  the  acid  is  a 
poison  which  must  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  cai^tion;  and  more  than  all 
this,  the  w^  is  undoubtedly,  as  Dadant 
points  out/ injured  for  the  use  of  the 
manufao^rer  of    foundation,    and  the 
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price  would  be  coDsequently  lessened 
rather  than  increased,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
for  making  foundation. 

It  seems  wiser,  therefore,  to  render 
wax  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  to  make 
use  of  the  acid  process  when  the  wax  is 
very  dark,  and  is  to  be  used  for  some 
other  definite  purpose  than  that  of  mak- 
ing foundation. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 


An  Eiperience  wltb  Sontbern  Qaeens. 

Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.  H.  NORTON. 


I  ^e  In  the  Bee  Jouknal  of  Feb.  2 2d 
the  editor  asks  for  experience  in  regard 
to  Southern  queens  being  hardy,  etc.; 
and  as  I  am  pretty  well  located  North,  I 
thought  that  I  would  relate  my  experi- 
ence. 

First,  I  will  give  a  little  idea  of  what 
our  winters  are  here.  For  the  past  three 
davs  it  has  been  from  zero  to  35^  below. 
It  has  been  85*^  below  several  times  be- 
fore this  winter — in  fact  zero  the  most  of 
the  time.  We  have  about  four  feet  of 
snow  on  a  level ;  it  came  on  early,  before 
the  ground  froze  up. 

Well,  yes,  I  have  tried  the  Southern 
five-banded  queens.  Two  year?  ago  the 
coming  spring  I  sent  South  and  pro- 
cured half  a  dozen  queens,  introduced 
them  successfully,  and  they  built  up 
rapidly  in  warm  weather,  but  when  it 
came  cold  in  the  fall  they  dwindled  badly 
— reduced  to  very  small  colonies.  One 
got  so  low  that  I  gave  them  two  frames 
of  Punic  brood. 

I  put  them  into  the  cellar  at  the  usual 
time,  with  the  other  bees,  and  the  latter 
part  of  January  I  looked  at  them ;  I 
found  them  very  quiet — five  colonies  out 
of  the  six  were  dead,  with  plenty  of 
honey,  etc. 

When  spring  came,  and  I  put  out  my 
bees,  the  one  colony  was  still  alive,  that 
is,  the  queen,  and  the  Punic  bees  I  gave 
them  in  the  fall — the  yellow  ones  were 
all  gone — the  only  yellow  bee  was  the 
one  queen. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  that  they  cannot 
rear  hardy  queens  in  the  South  as  well 
as  in  the  North,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  have  the  interest  as  a  general  thing; 
they  go  for  beauty  regardless  of  hardi- 
ness. 

Well,  with  my  lone  Southern  beautiful 
queen,  I  was  anxious  to  experiment,  so 
last  season  I  reared  my  drones  from  a 
colony  of  very  black  bees,  that  I  had  in 
my  yard,  which  had  proven  w  be  very 


hardy,  always  wintering  and  coming  cot 
strong  in  the  spring.  My  queen  I  reared 
from  that  five-banded  Southern  queen. 
The  color  of  the  workers  produced  from 
this  cross  was  more  than  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations—they are  all  as  even  three- 
banded  bees  as  any  Italians  I  ever  saw- 
no  black  visible.  At  first  I  was  sure  that 
the  queens  could  not  have  been  mated 
with  the  blacks,  but  out  of  25  or  more 
queens  they  all  came  out  alike.  Other- 
wise than  color  they  have  the  appear- 
ance and  handle  similar  to  the  blacks, 
and  at  this  date  (Feb.  26th)  they  are 
wintering  in  nice  condition,  every  colony 
apparently  as  strong  as  in  the  fall,  and 
no  dead  bees  on  the  bottom-boards,  nor 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  The  most 
of  the  yellow  ones,  the  winter  before, 
came  out  and  died  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar. 

This  is  my  experience  here,  away 
down  East  in  Maine. 

Skowhegan,  Me. 

The  Resnlt  of  jnonda  Bee-Hoot 

Written  for  theAmaican  BeeJauxnal 

BY  C.    F.   GBBENINe. 


As  per  my  promise  of  Feb.  6th,  I  will 
now  give  the  result  of  my  Florida  bee- 
hunt. 

On  Feb.  7th  we  started  for  the  swamp, 
three  miles  west,  equipped  with  two 
glass-covered  bee-boxes,  broken  comb 
honey  for  bait,  and  a  little  flour  to  mark 
bees. 

Arriving  at  a  peach  orchard  in  full 
bloom,  we  found  bees,  and  they  soon 
found  the  honey.  In  half  an  hour  we 
had  two  well-developed  lines.  Now  with 
our  removable  bottomed  bee-boxes,  we 
soon  had  a  dozen  hungry  bees  caught, 
by  placing  the  box  over  the  honey,  the 
bees  flew  to  the  glass  top,  and  were 
caged.  Away  we  start  on  the  strongest 
line,  following  for  one-half  mile  to  a 
small  clearing,  put  a  piece  of  comb 
honey  in  the  box,  when  the  captives  at 
once  begun  loading  up. 

Setting  all  on  a  stump,  the  box  was 
removed,  and  soon  we  had  our  line  again 
developed,  and  a  dozen  more  hungry 
bees  caged.  Following  the  line  nearly 
one-half  mile  farther,  through  the  great 
piney  woods  to  the  edge  of  an  impass- 
able swamp  of  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
a  mile— here  was  a  dilemma ;  but  an 
earnest  bee-keeper  seldom  fails.  Again 
the  hungry  bees  are  fed,  turned  loose, 
and  before  letting  go  a  little  flour  Is 
sprinkled  on  the  backs  of  several.     We 
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soon  foand  that  the  bees  circled  round 
and  roand,  clear  above  the  tall  trees, 
and  darted  high  In  the  air,  on  the  line, 
showing  that  their  home  was  still  far 
distant,  and  probably  beyond  the  swamp, 
as  it  took  12,  13,  and  15  minutes  for 
them  to  return. 

Now  taking  our  bearings  as  nearly  as 
possible  across  the  swamp,  we  returned 
to  oar  team,  drove  four  miles  around, 
and  tried  to  intersect  the  line  opposite 
to  where  we  left  off.  An  hour,  and  we 
are  there  with  a  hungry  lot  of  caged 
bees,  which  being  fed  and  released, 
again  lined  away  for  home.  We  had 
slrnck  the  Hue  within  a  few  rods,  and 
shortly  had  a  hundred  bees  buzzing 
around,  but  it  being  near  sundown,  we 
could  not  distinctly  make  out  a  line,  but 
being  sure  of  their  close  proximity,  we 
returned  home. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  on 

band,  and  so  were  the  bees.  More  honey 

was  fed,   more  flour  sprinkled,  yet  we 

I    could  not  get  them  to   line  out.     They 

would  dart  out  among  the  tall  pines, 

almost  without  circling.      We  hunted, 

and  climbed  fallen  trees  for  an  hour,  and 

I    at  last  got  a  general   direction  staked 

I    out.    Then  taking  a  dozen  bees  about 

[    20  rods,  to  a  small  clearing,  they  were 

again  fed  and   released,  and  a  good  line 

I     taken,  right  through  the  pines. 

Now  taking  the  two  starting-points, 
20  rods  apart,  like  the  bottom  of  a  capi- 
tal letter  A,  the  two  lines  must  intersect. 
A  little  figuring,  and  I  made  it  at  a  point 
about  30  rods  distant,  then  told  my  as- 
sistant to  watch  roe  and  see  that  I 
started  right,  and  to  line  me  with  the 
stakes.  Away  I  went,  then  stuck  more 
stakes,  and  on  again.  The  80  rods  were 
paced  off.  and  trees  examined  closely  ; 
bees  all  around  could  be  heard,  yet  not 
discovered.  They  must  be  near.  The 
bait^was  laid  on  a  log  I  stood  on,  that 
had  lately  burned  down,  and  soon  a 
dozen  bees  were  on  it,  and  flew  straight 
to  the  broken  top  of  the  tree  I  was 
standing  on,  not  30  feet  away,  and  in  a 
shattered  section  of  the  trunk  there  the 
colony  lay. 

Giving  a  hurrah,  my  assistant  soon 
came,  was  sent  for  a  hive,  and  I  began 
work.  A  smudge  was  made  of  green 
palmetto  leaves  and  moss,  then  com- 
menced the  work  of  tearing  the  tree  to 
pieces  with  saw  and  ax. 

The  whole  colony  was  soon  laid  bare, 
driven  on  one  section  of  the  log,  several 
sheets  of  brood-comb  carefully  taken 
oot,cut  to  size,  clamped  into  frames, 
and  placed  in  the  hive,  the  honey  gath- 
ered into  a  pail,  and  then  the  section  of 
log  carefully  laid  in  front  of  the  hive. 


Filling  my  pipe,  I  sat  down  to  watch 
the  resplt.  A  few  stragglers  soon  found 
the  combs,  set  up  the  home  call,  and  it 
would  have  made  a  wheelbarrow  laugh 
to  see  that  mass  of  bees  spread  out  on 
the  ground  and  run  for  that  hive,  rolling 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  to  get 
there.  Half  an  hour  later  not  a  bee  was 
to  be  seen — all  were  in  the  new  home. 

Now  setting  fire  to  the  tree  to  clean 
up  all  the  baits  and  refuse,  I  picked  up 
the  hive,  carried  It  to  the  buggy,  and  on 
my  knees  home.  By  noon  they  were  set 
on  their  permanefit  stand,  and  at  1  p.m. 
they  were  working  in  their  new  home, 
cleaning  house,  and  carrying  in  pollen, 
as  though  they  had  always  been  there. 

The  colored  people  are  utterly  amazed 
at  **  De  way  dat  ar  Yankee  ken  handle 
dem  bees,  do  beat  eberyting  I  ere  saw!'* 

To-day  (Feb.  20th)  the  hive  Is  full  of 
bees  and  honey,  and  working  nicely. 
Orange,  plum,  peach,  jasmine  and  other 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  and  bees  revel- 
ling in  sweets  here,  while  In  my  far- 
away Minnesota  home  my  yellow  pets 
are  housed  in  the  cellar,  and  must  re- 
main for  60  days  yet.  Oh,  that  I  had 
them  here  for  a  month  ! 

Next  week  I  will  try  to  run  the  other 
line,  and  save  more  hidden  sweets  from 
the  depths  of  a  Florida  cypress  swamp. 

Orange  Park,  Fla. 


AbsolQte  PreTention  of  After-Swamis. 

Written  for  the  Ameriean  Bee  JommU 

BY   W.   HABMBB. 


As  inquiries  are  coming  in  for  fuller 
particulars  of  the  plan  I  adopt  for  the 
absolute  prevention  of  second  or  after- 
swarms  (see  page  305)  I  would  say  that 
I  brush  every  bee  off  the  combs  of  brood 
into  the  hive  on  the  old  stand,  to  swell 
the  number  in,  or  of,  the  prime  swarm 
(which  makes  a  rousing  colony  for  the 
honey-flow).  I  cage  the  queen  as  soon 
as  I  find  her,  and  place  the  cage  on  the 
alighting-board  so  that  the  bees  return 
very  soon  after  issuing. 

The  bees  are  hived  on  empty  combs  or 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  wired  frames. 
As  the  queen  is  caged  and  safe,  I  some- 
times leave  this  work  until  the  next  day, 
if  I  am  too  busy  at  the  time.  I  admit 
that  this  is  a  little  more  trouble  at  the 
time  than  hiving  the  bees  on  a  new 
stand,  leaving  brood  and  bees  on  the  old, 
as  I  used  to  do;  but  when  it's  done.  It's 
done — no  more  anxiety.  You  will  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  after-swarm 
to  issue  from  that  hive.     I  drive  or  start 
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a  small  wire  Dail  in  the  cleat  of  this  hive 
in  front,  which  shows  at  a  glance^  what 
hives  have  swarmed,  when  I  leave  the 
disposal  of  the  brood  until  the  next  day. 
I  sometimes  liberate  the  queen  on  the 
alighting-board,  and  let  her  into  the  hive 
in  the  evening. 
Manistee,  Mich. 


EiiM  OP  Ten-Frame  lyes  ?-llneries. 

Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Jijumal 
BY  JOHN  M.    SBIIiEB. 


On  page  623  of  the  Bee  JouBXikx  for 
November  16th,  1893,  in  the  report  of 
the  North  American  Convention,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  '*How  many  pre- 
ferred a  10-frame  hive  ?"  16  favored  it, 
and  42  preferred  an  8-f rame  hive.  One 
had  changed  from  an  8-f  rame  to  a  10- 
frame,  and  24  had  changed  from  10- 
frame  to  the  8-frame  hive,  showing  that 
the  majority  were  for  8  frames. 

I  have  never  used  a  10-frame  hive,  so 
I  cannot  tell  from  experience  which  is 
the  better,  but  will  tell  what  my  bees  did 
in  8-frame  hives  during  1893.' 

I  put  14  colonies  Into  the  cellar  on 
Nov.  12,  1892,  and  took  them  all  out 
alive  on  May  1,  1893,  but  3  died  soon 
after,  leaving  11.  I  allowed  the  T 
strongest  to  swarm,  from  which  we  got 
15  swarms.  The  next  two  in  strength, 
I  got  50  pounds  of  honey  each  in  sec- 
tions, and  I  united  the  second  swarms 
with  the  two  weakest. 

The  first  prime  swarm  was  on  June  7, 
hived  on  empty  frames,  and  by  fall  they 
had  filled  4  supers  of  24  1 -pound  sec- 
tions each,  or  90  pounds  net,  and  had 
enough  to  winter  on. 

We  had  no  clover  honey  here  during 
1893 — lots  of  blossoms,  but  I  did  not 
see  a  bee  working  on  white  clover  last 
year.  We  had  about  half  a  crop  of  bass- 
wood.  The  caterpillars  ate  all  the  foli- 
age of  the  basswood  in  1891  and  1892, 
and  about  one-half  In  1893. 

I  have  watched  the  writings  of  the 
prominent  bee-keepers  during  1893,  and 
it  seems  the  Southern  bee-keepers,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  prefer  a  10- 
frarae  hive,  and  a  majority  in  the  North 
prefer  an  8-frame  hive.  I  think  an  8- 
frame  hive  plenty  large  enough  for  our 
short  seasons  here  in  the  North. 

THE  AK8WEB6  TO  QUERIES. 

The  answers  to  Queries  are  the  same 
as  other  things — so  many  conflicting 
theories.  Take  the  replies  to  Query 
908,  on  page  142.    Seven  say,   "  Leave 


the  old  queen  in  the  old  hive  ;"  10  reply, 
'*move  her  to  the  new  hive;"  9  donH 
mention  the  hive  at  all,  but  to  '*  move 
the  old  queen  to  the  new  location,"  or, 
*Mt  doesn't  make  any  difference."  It 
seems  there  are  about  one-third  for  each 
of  the  three  ways.  The  reply  of  Dr. 
Tinker  is  right  to  the  point,  viz:  **1, 
Leave  the  old  queen  with  the  old  hive 
on  a  new  stand.  2.  I  would  not  *  com- 
mence to  divide'  at  all.  I  don*t  believe 
in  it." 

Five  of  the  26  would  not  divide. 

Query  910  asks,  "Do  you  clip  your 
queens'  wings?"  Eleven  answer  *'No," 
13  reply  **  Yes,"  and  one  never  prac- 
ticed it.  After  ^'Illinois"  has  read  these 
replies,  how  much  wiser  will  he  be  ? 

Of  course,  some  queries  have  the  re- 
plies nearly  all  on  one  side,  such  as 
Queries  883,  concerning  starters,  884 
and  901.  In  the  replies  to  Query  898, 
9  prefer  a  10-frame  hive,  9  an  8-frame, 
and  5  all  the  way  from  8  to  32  frames. 

But,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  <*01d  Relia- 
ble" is  a  good  paper.  Long  may  ft 
prosper. 

Bees  are  wintering  nicely  here  so  far. 

Ghanhassen,  Minn.,  Feb.  21. 


BeesFertilizing  Pmnplaiiii,  Sunasbes,  Eta 

Written  Sot  the  Ameriean  Bee  JounuU 
BY   F.  A.  WILL80N. 


I  recently  received  the  following  re- 
quest : 
Mr.  F.  a.  Wilson  : 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  your  letter  in  the 
Bee  Journal,  paee  ^.  will  you  kindly  say 
in  that  journal  what  difference,  if  any,  you 
think  has  been  made  in  the  fertilization  of 
pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  honey-bees?       Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  Miller, 

Marengo,  111. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  I  will  state 
that  in  the  spring  of  1892  we  planted  a 
few  hills  of  the  Hubbard  squash ;  some 
five  or  six  plants  came  up  and  grew  most 
luxuriantly,  the  ground  being  a  rich, 
black  loam.  The  vines  spread  in  all  di- 
rections and  covered  quite  a  space  of 
ground. 

About  the  last  of  July  the  youDg 
squashes  began  to  set  and  would  grow 
to  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  apple,  then 
turn  yellow  and  die.  I  saw  them  dftilyi 
and  watched  for  bees,  as  we  had  been 
told  that  squash  vines  would  not  bear 
unless  there  were  bees  of  some  kind  to 
fertilize  them,  by  carrying  the  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.    I  did  not  find  a 
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bee  of  an>  kind  about  them  nntll  quite 
lite  in  August.  At  that  time  bumble- 
bees were  on  the  blossoms,  and  nearly 
ail  (he  sets  after  that  grew  finely,  b«t 
were  a  little  too  late  to  ripen,  although 
matare  enough  to  cook  .well.         ^  ^  ,, 

In  the  spring  of  1893  we  planted  the 
sime  kind  of  squash  in  the  same  place, 
ud  had  about  a  dozen  plants  from  which 
the  vines  spread  in  all  directions.  As 
soon  as  they  blossomed  the  bees  found 
ihem,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly 
every  set  produced  a  fine,  large  squash, 
all  of  which  matured  before  the  frost 
killed  the  vines.  There  were  no  honey- 
bee in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1892.  Bumble-bees  are  not  so 
plenty  here  as  further  south. 

With  pumpkins,  we  have  not  had  a 
fair  test  yet,  nor  with  any  kind  of  squash 
except  the  Hubbard. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  vegetables 
will  hybridize  from  the  pollen  of  one 
falling  upon  the  fruit  blossom  of  another 
of  the  same  family  of  plants.  For  in- 
$tonce,  if  squashes  and  pumpkins  are 
planted  in  the  same  garden,  although 
they  may  be  several  rods  apart,  they  will 
hybridize  (••mix,"  as  we  used  to  say). 
Now  the  query  is,  How  does  the  pollen 
get  from  one  plant  to  the  other?  Is  it 
carried  by  the  wind  or  by  insects?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the   bees  get  in  their 

work  in  nearly  all  such  cases. 
Bathgate,  iJ.  Dak. 


Ben  tbe  Bees  See,  Etc. 

TratuUUed  for  the  American  Bee  Jour7tfiI 
BY  REV.   8.   BOK8E. 


Der  Bitnenvater  for  January,  Vol.  X, 
No.  1,  has  the  following  interesting 
item,  asking  the  question,  "  Under  what 
circumstances  does  the  bee  see?"  By 
clear  sunshine  the  bee  sees  well,  but  the 
reverse  at  twilight,  and  in  the  dark  hive 
she  does  not  see  at  all,  and  in  all  her 
work  inside  she  is  wholly  guided  by  feel- 
ing. Neither  does  the  bee  see  well  in 
dark  and  cloudy  weather,  for  on  such 
days  bees  do,  by  mistake,  enter  neighbor- 
ing hives. 

We  hear  it  often  said  that  bees  can  see 
in  the  dark,  although  there  are  such 
animals,  as  the  cat  and  owl,  and  others, 
whose  eyes  are  so  constructed  that  they 
can  see  at  night,  but  not  so  with  the 
honey-bee.  Take,  for  Instance,  a  bee  in 
the  evening  at  twilight;  throw  her  up 
in  the  air  a  few  steps  from  the  hive.  She 
will  rise  up  feebly,  and  stray  about  in  a 
small  circle,  and  drop  down  and  not  find 


her  hive  again.  A  too  bright  light  will 
blind  the  bees,  which  is  proved  when  pn 
a  warm,  sunshiny  day  In*  the  winter  bees 
come  out  of  their  hives,  they  fall  down 
to  the  ground  and  die  in  great  masses. 

STOBKS  AND  BEES  FIGHTING. 

The  Deutsche  Irnker  for  January.  Vol. 
VII.,  No.  1,  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting narrative  of  a  desperate  fight 
between  storks  and  bees : 

An  apiary  was  located  In  a  yard  where 
the  bees  had  to  take  their  course  over 
the  roof  of  a  large  barn.    On  the  top  of 
the  roof  a  pair  of  storks  had  their  nest 
with  three  of  their  young  brood  to  care 
for.    The  hum  of  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  bees  seemed  to  be  veiy  offensive 
to  father  and  mother  stork,  for  thev  at- 
tempted to  hinder  them  in  their  night 
and  catch  them,  which  the  bees  consid- 
ered as  a  declaration  of  war.    The  bees 
advanced  to  the  storks'    nest  in  such 
masses,  attacking  the  young  brood,  that 
the  aged  couple  were  unable  to  protect 
them.    Moment  after  moment  reinforce- 
ments of  bees  arrived,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  hotter  and  hotter.    The 
storks  also  brought  up  reinforcements 
until   13   In   number   appeared  on   the 
scene  of  action,  and  all   fought  unitedly 
on  the  barn-roof  battle-field  against  an 
overwhelming  and  powerful  foe.    But  in 
vain,   for  the  bees  gained  the  day,  and 
the  three  young  storks  remained  dead 
on  the  battle-field. 
Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


Retrospectiye  and  PreMye. 

'  Written  fw  the  American  Bee  Jawnml 

BY  JOHN  F.    GATES. 


Last  year  was  a  good  one  for  bee- 
keepers in  many  respects,  although  the 
honey  crop  has  not  been  very  large  in 
some  places,  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  suc- 
cess has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  managed  wisely,  and  have  been  in 
earnest. 

The  bee-papers  have  given  us  much 
needed  instruction,  and  they  seem  to  be 
healthy  and  in  good  spirits,  with  an  in- 
clination to  progressive  rivalry.  Close 
competition  has  brought  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  the  front,  and  reminds  us 
that  periodicals,  like  men,  must  possess 
*»push"  or  get  left  on  life's  ocean.  We 
like  to  see  bee-papers  first-class,  yet 
haste  in  this  direction  often  dwarfs  and 
kills  the  very  object  to  be  attained,  and 
I  papers   may,   if  not  careful,  attain  unto 
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dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  ills  by  living 
too  fast.  Some  periodicals  have  tried 
thiB,  and  to-day  they  are  suffering  from 
a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  while  the  old 
Ahebioan  Bee  Journal  still  looms  up 
like  the  giant  oak,  with  its  slow  but 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  towering  up 
unto  the  skies,  the  admiration  of  all 
eyes. 

Ideas,  too,  like  other  things,  can  get 
ripe  too  quick,  and  the  past  year  seems 
notable  for  a  superabundance  of  wind- 
falls of  this  character ;  however,  no  per- 
manent hurt  seems  to  be  done  to  our  in- 
dustry, owing,  perhaps,  to  the  remedies 
applied.  Those  who  have  been  afflicted 
with  that  class  of  ideas  seem  at  last  to 
have  realized  that  in  this  republic  of  ours 
there  is  always  a  reserve  forcQ  that  will 
make  itself  felt,  if  occasion  requires;  and 
as  a  law-abiding  people,  we  believe  not 
in  dark  and  unlawful  ways  of  doing 
things.  Yet,  no  doubt  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  an  appetite  for  startling 
things,  yet  they  are  unhealthy,  and  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  past  year  has  brought  us  many 
blessings,  and  many  changes  have  also 
taken  place.  We  regret  that  Prof. 
Cook,  that  old  veteran  and  helper,  ^las 
gone  west,  and  while  it  seemed  we  could 
not  spare  Bro.  Newman  from  the  old 
Ambricam  Bee  Journal,  yet  his  mantle 
has  fallen  on  young  and  worthy  shoul- 
ders. 

The  World's  Fair  has  scattered  seeds  of 
knowledge  which  will  bear  fruit  for  com- 
ing generations.  Bee-keepers  may  well 
be  satisfied  with  the  display  of  their 
products,  and  now  as  the  year  1894  has 
long  since  dawned  upon  us,  let  us  all 
remember  each  other,  and  help  along  in 
that  spirit  of  love  and  charity  which 
worketh  no  ill  to  our  neighbor.  May 
this  year  develop  at  least  a  part  of  the 
vast  field  of  usefulness  which  lies  before 
us.  This  field  of  thought  and  action  can 
not  be  developed  at  one  stride,  or  by  any 
one  person  ;  no  particular  twist  of  the 
wrist  can  accomplish  it. 

The  advent  of  a  new  era  in  bee-keep- 
ing, which  seems  almost  sure  to  come  in 
the  near  future,  will  not  be  startling. 
It  will  likely  be  brought  about  by  the 
natural  reaction  which  generally  follows 
any  extreme  position  or  action  advocated 
or  practiced  in  any  vocation.  It  seems 
that  bee-keepers  have  suffered  much 
from  extremists  and  seltish  persons,  and 
those  who  seemed  to  play  with  the  voca- 
tion as  with  a  toy,  forgetful  or  careless 
of  the  harm  they  might  do.  The  reac- 
tion perhaps  will  come  from  conservative 
bee-keepers  who  are  not  willing  to  see 
their  vocation  destroyed ;  but  man  is  so 


hopeful  that  something  startllns  Is  the 
thing  that  may  possibly  bring  the  much- 
coveted  prize  of  success,  that  it  is  queer 
to^  see  the  lengths  to  which  he  may  be 
led  before  he  sees  his  true  condition  ;  but 
he  is  almost  sure  to  see  it  sooner  or  later. 
and  then  woe  to  Che  quacks  and  dema- 
gogues who  have  thus  bewitched  him  ! 
But  the  measure  must  be  full  before  he 
sees  it.  I  know  not  how  soon  the  reac- 
tion will  come — I  don*t  pose  that  high — 
but  the  past  year  has  been  productive  of 
much  that  would  Indicate  that  a  dispen- 
sation of  common-sense  can*t  come  too 
quick,  even  if  it  hurries.  • 
Ovid,  Pa. 


^'^^-^^^^^^^'^^mAm^m^mkAmbAMi 


Tbe  Wisconsin  State  Convention. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJaunuU 

BY  DR.   J.   W.   VANCE. 


The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keeper's  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  Capitol  in  Madison,  on 
Feb.  7  and  8,  1894.  The  President,  C. 
A.  Hatch,  of  Ithaca,  being  absent  on 
account  of  sickness,  the  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Franklin  Wilcox;  of  Mauston, 
took  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  the  discussions  were  as  inter- 
esting and  spirited  as  usual. 

The  leading  topic  was  swarming,  its 
causes,  desirability,  and  proper  man- 
agement. It  was  an  interesting  theme 
to  most  of  the  members  present,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  not  had  a 
large  experience  in  bee-keeping.  Of 
course  there  was  quite  a  diversity  of 
views  and  experiences  even  among 
those  who  have   been   long  in  the  busi- 


ness. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  SWARMINO. 


The  chief  causes  are  over-crowding 
and  heat.  The  queen,  having  occupied 
all  available  cell  room  not  filled  with 
honey.  Is  out  of  a  Job,  and  at  once  the 
workers  start  queen-cells  and  prepare 
for  swarming.  When  the  swarming  im- 
pulse takes  possession  of  a  colony,  the 
bee-master  usually  can  do  little  to  re- 
strain  them   from    swarming.     Under 
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these  circumstances  his  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  provide  more  cell -room  by 
^      giving  them  empty  combs.      If  queen- 
.       cells  hftve  been  started,  cut  them  out.  It 
I      is  generally  found  successful  to  place  a 
super  OD  the  hive,  filled  with  sections, 
and  a  frame  of  brood  taken  from   the 
brood-chamber,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  an  empty  comb  or  sheet  of  founda- 
tion.   The  bees  will  go  immediately  into 
the  sections,  and,  finding  plenty  of  work, 
will  generally  get  over  the  swarming- 
fever. 

If  the  impulse  to  swarm  is  caused  by 
extreme  heat,  as  it  frequently  does 
where  the  hive  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  shading  the  hive  will 
often  control  the  swarming-fever. 

IS  BWABMIKO  DBSIBABLE? 

This  is  a  question  not  yet  solved.  The 
convention  was  considerably  divided 
upon  it,  but  it  was  concluded  that  where 
Increase  of  colonies  .is  desired,  it  is  well 
to  allow  them  to  swarm  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, but  if  honey  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject, swarming  should  be  limited  as  far 
as  possible. 

MANAGBMENT  DURIK6  SWABMIN6. 

This  is  an  important  point,  and  one  of 
especial  interest  to  those  who  as  yet 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
management  of  bees.  The  consensus  of 
the  members  upon  this  point  is  about  as 
follows : 

The  bee-keeper  should  have  suitable 
appliances — hives  (movable-comb  hives, 
of  conrse),  the  frames  filled  with  founda- 
tion if  he  has  no  empty  combs.  When 
the  swarm  Issues  and  has  clustered,  the 
old  hive  should  be  placed  on  a  new 
stand,  and  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
filled  with  combs  or  foundation.  Then 
eatch  the  swarm  In  a  suitable  swarm- 
catcher,  and  empty  them  upon  a  cloth  in 
front  of  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand. 
They  will  rush  in  and  set  to  work  with 
new  energy,  and  not  know  they  are 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  The 
old  hive  with  its  brood  and  honey  will 
soon  have  a  young  queen,  and  in  a  short 
time  be  as  populous  as  ever.  It  should 
be  watched,  and  queen-cells  removed, 
lest  it  cast  a  second  swarm. 

H  THE  HONET-BEB  IN  NATURE. 

iAn  essay  was  read  upon  ''The  honey- 
bee in  the  economy  of  Nature,"  showing 
the  adaptation  of  the  bee  to  the  needs  of 
plaDt  life ;  that  instead  of  the  farmer 
and  horticulturist  antagonizing  bee- 
keeping, they  should  welcome  it  as  one 
*«lthe  most  important  and  helpful  agen- 


I 


cles  in  promoting  their  own  industries. 
The  same  writer  touched  upon  the 
chemistry  of  honey  and  sugar,  showing 
from  Prof.  Cook*s  treatise  that  nectar, 
which,  according  to  that  writer,  is 
largely  cane-sugar,  when  brought  rap- 
idly and  in  large  quantities  to  the  cells, 
does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
stomach  of  the  bee  to  be  properly  digest- 
ed, and  therefore,  for  the  same  reason, 
syrup  fed  to  bees  is  deposited  by  them 
unchanged  in  the  combs.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  impossible  for  bees  to  make 
genuine  honey  from  cane  syrup.  [This 
essay  by  Dr.  Vance,  will  appear  soon  in 
these  colu m  ns. — Ed. ] 

ADULTERATION  OP  HONBY. 

Bee-keepers  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  great  injury  done  to  their  industry 
by  adulterations.  The  World's  Fair  city 
is  a  prolific  source  of  those  condemnable 
mixtures  of  honey  and  glucose,  and  re- 
tail stores  throughout  the  Northwest  are 
supplied  with  them  in  competition  with 
the  genuine  products  of  the  apiaries, 
greatly  reducing  the  price  and  obstruct- 
ing the  market  for  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated article. 

THE  JUSE  OF  SEPARATORS. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  who  served  as  manager  of 
our  honey  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
last  year,  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of 
separators.  He  said  it  was  the  next 
thing  to  impossible  to  get  strafght  combs 
without  them.  His  experience  in  obtain- 
iag  honey  suitable  for  the  exhibit  last 
summer  had  convinced  him  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gross  said  his  experience  did  not 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Wilcox's.  The 
others  present  seemed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Wilcox.  ' 

world's  fair  EXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  Wilcox  gave  a  very  interesting  re- 
port of  his  work  in  preparing  the  exhibit, 
and  related  his  experience  with  the  work- 
men who  were  engaged  in  building  show- 
cases, and  other  work  in  arranging  the 
bnildlngs,  etc.,  and  the  persistent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  to  kill  time 
and  prolong  their  job — more  than  doub- 
ling the  time  necessary  for  getting  things 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  great  Expo- 
sition. 

A  WINTERING  HIVE. 

Mr.  Towle  gave  a  description  of  a 
double-walled  (chaff)  hive  with  a  modi- 
fied Langstroth  frame  14x10  inches. 
The  entrance  Is  situated  underneath  the 
hive  the  full  width  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber, and  so  arranged  that  all  dead  bees 
fall  out  and  leave  the  entrance  wholly 
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unobstructed.  He  savs  that  it  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  successful  wintering  hive. 
At  the  present  his  bees  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  prospect  is  they  will  go 
through  the  winter  nicely.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  of  a  successful  win- 
tering hive,  for  the  great  drawback  to 
our  success  in  bee-keeping  is  our  loss  in 
wintering. 

PREVENTING  BBB-DIABBHBA. 

Mr.  Hewett's  device  for  preventing 
diarrhea  during  winter,  which  is  so  dis- 
astrous to  bees  when  in  winter  quarters, 
was  shown  by  means  of  a  model  con- 
structed out  of  a  pasteboard  box.  A 
frame  2  or  8  inches  deep,  the  size  of  the 
hive,  rests  upon  a  loose  bottom-board, 
and  the  hive  is  placed  upon  the  frame. 
Across  the  middle  of  the  frame  a  board 
is  nailed,  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
frame;  underneath  this  board  the  en- 
trance is  made.  The  object  of  the  cross- 
board  in  the  middle  of  the  frame  sup- 
porting the  hive,  is  to  shield  the  bees  from 
possible  drafts  of  air.  The  frame  sup- 
ports the  hive  2  or  8  inches  above  the 
bottom-boards,  thus  affording  ample 
space  for  dead  bees,  and  preventing  ob- 
struction of  the  entrance.  The  hive  is 
covered  tightly,  and  the  bees  have  abun- 
dant ventilation  from  below. 

Mr.  H.*8  success  during  the  past  10 
years  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  success  of 
this  device  in  preventing  disease  among 
his  bees.  He  winters  his  bees  in  the 
cellar. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE   SWABM8. 

Mr.  H.  Lathrop  gave  his  method  of 
managing  swarms,  which  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  is,  in  his  experience, 
quite  successful.  He  clips  the  wings  of 
all  his  queens  early  in  the  season,  and 
knows,  if  he  finds  a  queen  undipped, 
that  she  was  hatched  last  year.  When 
a  swarm  issues,  he  catches  the  queen 
and  places  her  in  a  new  hive  filled  with 
empty  combs  on  the  old  stand,  and  puts 
the  old  hive  on  a  new  stand  beside  the 
old  stand,  with  the  entrance  turned  at 
right  angles  from  the  new  hive.  Of 
course  the  bees  not  finding  their  queen 
with  them,  return  to  the  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand,  and  finding  the  queen  and 
plenty  of  room,  go  to  work. 

Each  day  he  moves  the  old  hive  a  few 
inches  around  until  in  a  few  days  the 
entrances  are  side  by  side;  then  he 
moves  the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand.  By 
this  management  he  strengthens  the 
new  colony,  as  many  of  the  bees  in  the 
old  hive  go  into  the  new  hive  with  the 
old  que^n. 

Although  there  were  not  as  many  bee- 


keepers present  at  this  meeting  as  usual, 
many  of  the  members  were  men  of  long 
experience  in  bee-keeping,  which  gave 
weight  to  their  opinions  upon  the  vari- 
ous points  discussed. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are 
as  follows: 

President— Franklin  Wilcox,  of  Maas- 
ton. 

1st  Vice-President— Jacob    Huffman, 
of  Monroe. 

2d  Vice-President— John    Towie,     of 
Brooklyn. 

Recording  Secretary — H.  Lathrop,  of 
Browntown. 

Corresponding  Secretary    and    Treas- 
urer— J.  W.  Vance,  Madison. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Car.  Sec 
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fW  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of^  paper  with  busineM 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Bees  Doing  Finely. 

The  bees  are  doing  finely  at  present. 
Mine  have  a  '^  snap.'*  They  went  oat  on 
Sunday  and  found  2  caps  and  2  old  box- 
bixee  that  had  been  taken  up  last  fall,  and 
left  exposed  in  an  old  wood-house  with  the 
windows  broken,  and  you  may  be  sore 
they  have  been  busy  these  two  days 
''  bringing  in  the  sheaves."  They  are  also 
loaded  with  pollen,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  it,  as  no  bloom  has  opened  yet. 

J.  E.  PWCHABD. 

Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  March  5. 


Why  Keep  Down  SwarminerP 

I  have  12  colonies  of  bees  in  Langstroth 
hives— 2  Italians,  3  blacks,  and  7  hybrids. 
From  the  black  bees  I  got  no  honey.  Will 
some  one  tell  me  why  it  is  that  all,  or  most 
bee-men,  try  to  keep  down  swarming  to  get 
honey  ?  The  money  is  what  all  cure  work- 
ing for.  I  had  one  colony  to  swarm  three 
times— one  first  and  two  after,  and  I  got 
from  that  colony  and  increase  96  pounds  of  ; 
comb  honey,  and  could  have  sold  the  honey 
at  12  cents  per  pomld,  which  would  have 
been  $11.52 ;  and  I  was  offered  $12.00  for  the 
8  colonies ;  total,  $23.52.  My  next  best  col- 
ony of  Italians  just  gave  82  pounds  of 
honey,  and  no  swarm.  ' 
Bankston,  Ala.  ^  M.  W.  Gardner. 
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Working  Idvely— Severe  Hail-Storm. 

I  gare  the  beee  an  overhauling  yesterday, 
pat  snrplus  cases  on  those  uiat  needed 
them,  and  they  are  working  lively  to-day. 
As  I  write  they  fly  by  my  i^dow  as  thick 
lod  fast  86  shot. 

We  bad  one  of  the  hardest  hail-storms 
here  last  Sunday ,  about  4  p.m.,  that  I  ever 
Titneesed.  Ice  was  seen  the  next  morning ; 
jet  strange  to  say,  the  gardens  were  hurt 
bat  very  little  beyond  a  little  knocking 
ibont  Albert  Vouoht. 

Blawara,  La.,  March  17. 


Small  Loes  in  Cellar  Wintering. 

Bees  wintered  in  the  cellar  have  come 
oat  with  a  small  loss,  and  in  splendid  con- 
dition. I  lost,  by  becoming  gueenlesSf  5 
foJonles  out  of  111.  O.  B.  Barrows. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  March  31. 


Canyisg  in  Pollen. 

Bees  are  carrying  in  pollen  very  well  at 
present  They  began  on  March  7th.  A  good 
many  hees  starved  to  death  this  winter.  I 
hare  wintered  all  of  mine  so  far. 

Theo.  F.  Craig. 

OtweH  Ind.,  March  18. 


Be«0  Have  Wintered  Well. 

Bcea  have  wintered  well  around  here, 
ajid  are  in  good  condition.  Mine  have  con- 
tiderable  brood  now,  and  bees  worked  well 
on  soft  maple  yesterday,  which  is  some- 
tfcing  new— so  early  for  Minnesota.  I  hope 
tbat  we  will  have  a  good  spring  and  honey 
CTop.  N.  J.  Thill. 

Lake  City.  Minn.,  March  19. 


How  About  Montfcomery  Co.,  Ark.P 

I  am  preparing  to  go  into  the  honey-pro- 
dodng  busmess,  and  am  thinking  of  going 
to  Montgomery  county.  Ark.  Can  any  one 
teU  me  aboat  this  part  of  Arkansas  as  a 
bee-conntry  ?  or  had  I  best  remain  where  I 
wn—in  Central  West  Virginia  ?  it  seems 
tome  that  w^have  too  much  rain  in  West 
Virginia  in  May  «md  June,  for  success  in 
bee-cohnre.  Some  one  please  answer 
tfarongh  the  Bbb  Journal.  J.  S. 

Long,  W.  Va. 


California  Flowers  and  Climate. 

In  Eines,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  are 
an  abnncUnce  of  cheap  and  splendid  alfalfa 
ficHs  for  bees  to  pasture  on.  Government 
Itnds  are  scarce,  not  any  in  the  valleys,  but 
lots  of  land  high  in  the  mountains,  at  pres- 
ent nnder  snow  (Feb.  18tb),  and  most  of  it 
^  be  until  the  first  of  June ;  but  here  in 
tbe  Ban  Joaquin  valley,  not  more  than  ten 
duIm  from  the  snow,  everything  has  a  dif- 
ferent appearance ;  on  the  plains  are  wild 
^^ere,  along  the  canals  are  willows  in 
bloom,  in  the  orchards  almonds  in  bloom ; 


oranges  hanging  among  the  green  leaves 
look  very  nice  in  the  dooryard;  the  roses 
are  in  bloom,  and  lots  of  other  plants.  The 
beee  are  all  yellow  now-a-days,  caused  by 
the  pollen  off  the  willow  bloom. 

Land  can  be  bought  here  in  Tulare 
county,  all  the  way  from  $80  up  to  $150  per 
acre,  water-right  with  the  land.  The  price 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  improvements, 
and  location  of  land  to  a  town. 

As  to  climate,  that  all  depends  upon  the 
person.  We  can  fill  your  orders  if  you  will 
let  us  know  what  it  is. 

I  believe,  come  to  think  about  it,  there  is 
one  order  that  we  could  not  fill,  and  that 
would  be  an  order  for  blizzards.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  in  the  State. 

Traver,  Calif.  Fred  M.  Hart. 


Prospect  for  a  BountiAU  Crop. 

Bees  are  gathering  honey  very  fast  now 
from  fruit-bloom.  The  past  winter  has 
been  very  severe  on  bees,  but  I  lost  only 
one  colony  out  of  16.  The  prospect  now  is 
for  a  bountiful  honey  crop,  but  cold,  wet 
weather  may  stop  the  honey-fiow,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  last  three  years.  Can  some 
one  let  me  have  No.  17  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
Vol.  XXVn?  I  lost  that  number,  and 
want  it,  as  with  that  exception  I  have  a 
complete  file.  I  will  return  something  of 
equal  value  to  any  one  sending  me  that 
number.  W.  R.  Tate.  . 

Bowling  Green,  Miss.,  March  12. 


Moving  to  New  Country. 

In  regard  to  southern  or  southwestern 
Texas  being  a  desirable  place  to  move  to, 
I  will  speak  from  experience  and  say,  let  no 
one  move  a  family  there,  without  first 
going  and  looking  around,  and,  by  all 
means,  being  bis  own  judge,  as  he  should 
be,  in  all  new  countries.  By  all  means,  no 
one  should  go  to  malarial  localities,  regard- 
less of  what  others  may  say. 

Nokomis,  His.  E.  Sandpord. 

[Mr.  S.  is  quite  right  about  personally 
investigating  before  moving  '*  bag  and 
baggage''  into  any  new  part  of  the  coun- 
try. See  for  yourself  first,  and  then  youUl 
know  whom  to  blame  if  all  doesn't  prove  as 
expected. — Ed.J 


Wintering  Well— Nice  Weather. 

My  bees  are  wintering  well  so  far.  They 
are  packed  on  the  summer  stands  with  oats- 
chaff.  I  walked  through  the  yard  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how 
they  were  carrying  in  pollen,  and  I  thought 
some  honey. 

Just  one  year  ago  the  6th  of  March  I  had 
both  of  my  legs  broken,  just  above  tbe 
ankle  joints,  and  was  laid  up  nearly  all  last 
summer,  but  by  good  care  I  got  along 
finely,  and  can  walk  pretty  well  again. 
Last  fall,  with  some  help,  I  got  the  Tittle 
workers  packed  snugly  on  i^e  sjammer 
tizedbyVjOOQlC 
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stands,  and  now  it  makes  my  heart  glad  to 
walk  oat  tbroagh  the  yard  and  hear  the 
hum  of  the  little  bees  again,  as  I  did  not 
haye  any  pleasure  with  them  last  season. 

I  got  an  average  of  15  pounds,  spring 
count ;  I  have  26  colonies,  and  have  not  lost 
any  so  far  this  winter.  We  are  having 
very  nice,  warm  weather  now.  Bv  the  way 
vegetation  is  shooting  out,  we  will  have  an 
early  spring.  Francis  R.  Manning. 

Reynolds,  Ills.,  March  19. 


Good  Aesults  in  Winteringr. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  the  summer  stands, 
with  very  good  results.  This  winter  I  had 
them  packed  in  forest  leaves,  and  never 
had  bees  winter  any  better.  Plenty  of 
honey,  plenty  of  bees,  and  but  little  loss  or 
shrinRage  in  bees  during  winter. 

They  commenced  gathering  pollen  on 
March  8th,  and  have  gathered  every  day 
since  then,  in  abundance.  White  clover 
looks  well,  and  the  spring  is  at  least  one 
month  earlier  than  usual. 

Lee  Powelson. 

Batavia,  Iowa,  March  17. 


Wintered  Better  Last  Tear. 

I  have  just  looked  over  my  bees.  I  have 
only  22  colonies,  and  all  are  alive,  but  they 
did  not  winter  as  well  as  they  did  last  year, 
on  account  of  the  poor  season.  They  were 
light  in  stores ;  I  estimated  that  they  had 
from  10  to  35  pounds  of  partly  sealed  or 
capped  honey,  mostly  dark  buckwheat ;  be- 
sides, they  had  stored  a  good  deal  of  fine 
Sollen  mostly  from  rag-weed,  and  some 
ark  stuff  that  resembled  pitch— I  think  it 
came  from  sunflowers.  Tnat,  I  think,  did 
the  harm.  My  lightest  colony  has  plenty 
of  honey  to  last  them  until  the  middle  of 
April,  then  I  will  have  to  resort  to  sugar— 
*'  open  kettle,"  if  I  can  get  it  here.  This  is 
no  bee-countiy,  but  a  No.  1  farming  coun- 
try. J.  C.  NiEMOLLER. 

Tamov,  Nebr.,  March  10. 


Lost  Only  Two  Oolonies. 

Bees  are  doing  well,  and  have  been  gath- 
ering pollen  for  the  last  week.     I  lost  2 
colonies  out  of  59,  by  the  queens  dying. 
Mbs.  a.  a.  Simpson. 

8 warts,  Pa.,  March  16. 


Oalifomia  Rainfall  and  Honey  Crop. 

Prof.  Cook's  information  (page  296)  may 
be  misleading  as  to  the  amount  of  rain 
necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  honey. 
Fifteen  inches  is  probably  about  right  for 
his  locality,  but  there  are  localities  and 
localities.  I  am  situated  about  50  miles 
northwest  of  him,  and  averaged  226  pounds 
of  extracted  honey  per  colony  with  12)^ 
inches.  There  are  bee-keepers  within  20 
miles  of  me  who  would  starve  to  death  on 
15  inches  of  rain,  while  there  are  others 


closer  than  that  who  are  assured  of  a  fair 
crop,  or  even  8  or  10  inches. 

Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
range  as  to  what  amount  of  rainfall  is 
necessary.  A  buckwheat  range  is  about 
worthless  with  less  than  15  to  20  inches, 
while  a  sage  range  mav  produce  a  fair  sur- 
plus on  less  than  10  inches,  provided  the 
rain  is  properly  distributed  over  the  season. 

With  me,  the  rainfall  so  far  this  season  is 
less  than  6  inches,  and  I  don^t  look  for 
much  more.  So  you  see  prospects  are  not 
very  bright.  C.  H.  Clatton. 

Lang.  Calif.,  March  12. 


Oatherinf?  Honey  and  Pollen. 

The  spring  is  about  a  month  earlier  than 
common.  My  bees  are  bringing  in  some 
pollen,  and  a  little  honey  from  the  sap  of 
the  box-elder.  O.  H.  Stevens. 

Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.,  March  15. 


Looks  for  a  Big  Honey  Tear. 

Bees  came  out  extra  strong,  and  are 
breeding  fast.  I  put  126  colonies  into  win- 
ter quarters,  and  have  119  strong  ones  now. 
I  am  looking  for  a  big  year  for  honey. 

J.  R.  Bellamy. 

Black  Bank,  Ont.,  March  17. 


Everything  Appears  Encouraging. 

My  bees  have  wintered  extra  well  this 
winter.  I  put  in  32  colonies  last  f aU,  and 
put  them  out  on  March  12th,  all  in  good 
condition,  without  exception.  1  winter  my 
bees  in  the  cellar.     I  did  not  get  much  sur- 

FIus  honey  last  year,  on  account  of  drouth, 
hope  we  will  have  a  good  seasqp  this  year. 
White  clover  looks  fine,  and  everything 
appears  to  be  encouraging. 

W.  P.  Odbndahl. 
Moline,  Bis.,  March  14. 


Learned  Many  nsefUl  Lessons. 

My  husband  and  I  read  the  Bee  Journal 
carefully  each  week.  We  have  two  strong 
colonies  of  hybrids,  and  1  have  just  sent  an 
order  for  a  queen  and  a  pound  of  bees.  I 
have-  learned  so  many  useful  lessons 
through  the  Bee  Journal,  for  which  I 
than  you.  Mrs.  Julia  Cannon. 

Wabash,  Ind.,  March  21. 


Have  Tou  Bead  the  wond^rf  a) 
mlum  offer  on  page  889  ?      t 
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Bees  Seem  to  be  All  Bight.  I 

My  bees  mostly  died  last  spring — ^I  saved 
only  one  colony  out  of  11,  and  1  bought  one 
more,  and  now  I  have  5  good  colonies. 
They  seem  to  be  all  right  at  this  time,  as  I 
let  them  have  a  good  flight  for  8  or  4  days. 
J.  A.  Whitk. 
Pewaukee,  Wis.,  March  16. 
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eaoti.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

r«oat  Xumbers.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Bbi  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  should 
any  be  lost  In  the  mall«,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  State  the  PoetOffice  to  which 
70ur  paper  is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 


Save  Honey  by  Using  the  Followiig 

CLiUBBlIVCl   IJISX. 

"W^e  Club  the  Americofn  Dee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  tbe  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  l^AUT 
column.  The  reg^ilar  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subeoription 
for  tbe  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper : 

Ptieeofboih.    (Mak 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00. . . . 

an^  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  176 

Bee-Keepers' Review 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

The  Apioulturist 176....  165 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper    ..  150....  135 

American  Ree-Keeper 1  50....  140 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150....  135 

The  8  above-named  papers 0  25....  5  25 

Other  Perlodicala. 

The  Lever— Temp,  wltly 2  00....  1  70 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 2  00....  1 80 

Orange  J  add  Parmer 2  00.:..  175 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  25....  2  20 

New  Yorlc  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  1  70 

Youth's  Companion— new...  2  75 2  40 

New  York  Weekly  Press ....  2  00. ..    1  60 
Illustrated  Home  Journal..  150....  140 

Prairie  Farmer 200....  180 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  2  00  ...  1  80 
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fe|'?  GEORGE  W  YORK 


«*Tlilii]<  Tmly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 

Speak  tmly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  faithful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed/' 


Mew  Orangre-BloMSom  Honey.— 

Mr.  A.  F.  Brown,  the  migratory  bee-speci- 
alist of  Florida,  has  sent  us  a  very  generous 
sample  of  his  pure  orange-blossom  ex- 
tracted honey — some  of  the  crop  of  1894,  so 
it's  about  the  ''newest  thing  out." 

We  sampled  a  large  number  of  various 
honeys  at  the  World's  Fair  last  year,  but 
we  don't  remember  tasting  anything  quite 
80  fino  as  this  orange-blossom  honey.  We 
have  both  clover  and  bass  wood  honey  here 
in  our  office,  and  of  excellent  quality,  but 
we  must  say,  to  our  taste,  this  orange- 
blossom  honey  is  much  preferred.  It  is 
very  thick,  is  exceedingly  smooth  in  taste, 
tod  exquisite  in  its  orange-blossomy  flavor. 

Mr.  Brown  writes  that  he  will  have  about 
20,000  pounds  (10  tons)  of  this  orange-blos- 
som honey,  and  knowing  it  to  be  a  flne 
honey  he  would  like  to  see  it  placed  upon 
its  own  merits.  He  says  that  very  few 
people  (outside  of  those  who  produce  it) 
have  seen  '*pure  orange-blossom  honey," 


and  therefore  are  prone  to  g^ve  it  its  just 
dues.  Well,  we  are  willing  to  say,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  believe  we 
c6uld  eat  it  three  times  a  day,  and  not  tire 
of  it  very  soon. 


The   EiaiiB:»trotli     Fund,  we  are 

sorry  to  say,  has  not  recently  been  receiv- 
ing the  attention  and  subscriptions  which 
we  think  it  deserves.  Please  don't  forget 
this  opportunity  to  aid  a  little  in  a  very 
worthy  object.  In  acknowledging  our  last 
remittance,  to  Father  Langstroth,  his 
daughter  writes  thus: 

Dayton,  O.,  March  26,  1894. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  York.— 

Dear  Sir: — My  father  thanks  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  letter,  and  for  all  of  your 
kindness  to  him.  He  also  desires,  through 
you,  to  thank  his  apiarian  friends  for  all 
that  they  have  done  for  him.  His  health  is 
substantiailly  the  same  that  it  has  been  all 
winter.  Respectfully, 

Anna  L.  Cowan. 


Oalifbmia  Honey  Adulteration 

— In  Gleaningtt  for  March  15th  we  flnd  the 
following  editorial  item : 

So  it  appears  from  the  railroad  statistics 
that  Galiiornia  produces  over  5,000,000 
pounds  of  honey  a  year.  Rambler  expresses 
an  opinion  that  this  amount  is  increased  to 
10.000.000  by  the  addition  of  glucose.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  policy  to  keep  still, 
because  there  was  so  little  glucose-mixing 
done  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good  to 
mention  it;  but  now  the  "  hush-up-policy  " 
would  be  suicidal  to  our  industry.  It  would 
let  the  glucose  flend  ruin  prices  on  honey, 
and  finally  disgust  consumers  with  any- 
thing bearing  the  name  of  honey,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  even 
the  pure  unadulterated  article  at  even  half 
decent  prices. 

Bro.  Root  is  exactly  right — "the 'hush- 
up  policy '  would  be  suicidat^to  outitodus- 

igi  ize      y  g 
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try  "  of  honest  hoa^-production.  Nothing 
could  please  the  adulterators  any  better 
than  to  have  everybody  keep  still,  and  just 
let  them  go  on  with  their  criminal  work. 

That's  what  burglars,  murderers,  and  all 
sorts  of  thieves  and  sinners  want  also—tJiey 
waiU  to  be  let  alone  I  But  no  honest,  conscien- 
tious and  liberty-loving  people  will  consent 
to  any  such  one-sided  arrangement.  No, 
sir!  we'll  try  to  "  show  up  "  their  diaboli- 
cal work,  and  if  possible  have  it  stopped, 
and  themselves  feel  the  strong  arm  of  a 
just  law ! 

We  claim  that  as  the  bee-papers  are  read 
by  the  producers  of  pure  honey,  it  is  our 
duty  to  infornl  them  of  the  iniquitous  work 
carried  on  by  those  who  would  destroy  our 
pursuit ;  and  we  do  not  propose  to  remain 
silent  when  we  know  that  the  adulteration 
of  honey  is  constantly  going  on.  We  in- 
tend to  denounce  the  villains  until  a  stop 
is  put  to  marketing  for  pure  honey  that 
which  the  sellers  know  is  adulterated. 

We  believe  that  in  the  above  determina- 
tion every  honest  honey-producer  will 
heartily  agree,  and  urge  us  to  "spare  not, 
but  cut  to  the  core  1" 


ninii.  jr.  N.  Heater,  of  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  has  been  spending  two  months  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  learn  in  a  letter  from 
her,  dated  on  March  22nd.  Here  is  what 
she  says  about  that  trip  and  her  bees : 

Mr.  Heater  and  I  have  been  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  past  two  months,  having  re- 
turned on  March  19th.  We  explored  the 
Coast  pretty  thoroughly,  from  northern 
Washington  to  Mexico,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  and  had  a  most  delightful  time.  I  find 
my  bees  have  wintered  finely,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  all  bright  and  encouraging  for 
the  coming  season. 

Yours  truly, 

Mbs.  J.  N.  Heater. 

How  fortunate  some  folks  are ;  and  how 
much  they  must  appreciate  their  ability 
and  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  delights 
of  our  own  vast  country.  We  are  always 
glad  when  our  friends  have  been  thus 
blessed,  even  though  we  cannot  enjoy  simi- 
lar pleasures. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Heater  will  favor  the  Bee 
Journal  readers  with  a  description  of  her 
•*  Western  wanderings,"  as  doubtless  she 
kept  one  eye  open  in  the  interest  of  bee- 
culture,  and  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  some- 
thing about  the  things  that  Impressed  her 
most  while  "  Coast-ing  "  along  the  Pacific. 


The  OiUlook  in   Bee-Cult nre.— 

In  the  American  Bee- Keeper  for  March,  Bro. 
G.  W.  Demaree  .writes  thus  hopefully  on 
the  future  of  bee-keeping : 

But  what  is  the  outlook  for  bee-culture  in 
the  future  ?     There  have  been  decades  of 

food  and  poor  honey  years,  ever  since 
began  to  observe  these  things,  and  I  now 
expect  them  to  turn  up  in  their  regular 
course.  When  the  prosperous  years  are  on, 
many  persons  enter  the  apicultural  field, 
and  when  the  poor  years  begin  to  be  felt, 
they  drop  out  and  leave  only  those  that  are 
fitted  for  the  business.  Thus  adversity  is 
not  without  its  beneficial  use.  The  apicul- 
tural field,  for  this  reason,  is  not  likely  to 
become  too  much  crowded.  To  me  the  out- 
look is  as  bright  as  it  ever  was,  and 
brighter. 

The  business  is  settling  down  in  more 
permanent  form,  apicultural  goods  and 
supplies  are  becoming  more  uniform  and 
staple  in  character,  and  less  excited  by 
doubtful  and  worthless  invention.  And 
*' fitness  of  person"  is  taking  the  highest 
rank  in  the  bee-business,  in  the  place  of 
honey-producing  hives  and  fixtures.  This  is 
the  most  hopeful  feature  of  our  times  per- 
taining to  the  future  bee-business. 

As  to  the  seasons,  we  cannot  govern 
them ;  as  in  the  past,  so  they  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  future— they  will  be  good  and  bad 
—but  the  effects  will'be  no  harder  to  bear 
by  bee-keepers  than  by  those  engaged  in 
other  branches  of  agriculture. 


liee-Boolcs  by  the  CArloadl.— "  A 

B  C  of  Bee-Culture  "  is  a  gprand  good  book. 
In  Gleanings  we  just  notice  that  Bro.  Root 
is  getting  out  the  62nd  thousand  of  this 
well  known  work.  That  means  a  big  pile 
of  books.  Let's  see ;  we  believe  each  copy 
weighs  two  pounds,  so  that  would  make 
just  62  tons  in  all— several  carloads  of  just 
one  bee-book!  But  that's  just  like  Bro. 
Root — always  doing  big  things. 


Canadian  Honey,  Ktc— We  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Bro. 
Holtermann,  referring  to  our  comments  on 
page  361 : 

Brantford,  Ont.,  March  JW,  1394. 

Friend  York:— I  have  just  returned 
from  Ottawa,  and  find  the  American  Bbb 
Journal  before  me,  with  a  clipping  from 
the  A'm^ire.  Let  me  say  I  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  manner  in  which  some  one 
drew  attention  to  the  merits  of  Canadian 
honey.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  average 
honey  in  Canada  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.    What  I  mean  is  this  : 

Owing  to  fiora,  climate,  etc.,  the  farther 
north  we  go,  as  a  rule,  the  better  is  the 
honey  (of  course,  do  not  go  to  the  North 
Pole).  Just  this  week  I  said  at  Ottawa, 
when  seeking  leg^latioii  on  the  adultMii; 
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tion  of  honey,  we  do  not  claim  our  honey  is 
better  than  that  of  Michigan,  New  York 
State,  and  the  country  with  the  same  flora 
and  climate  as  our  own,  but  we  claim  it  is 
better  than  Southern,  etc. ;  in  other  words, 
better  than  the  average. 

We  never  object  to  the  United  States 
making  the  most  of  their  situation— we 
even  make  a  little  allowance  for  blunders 
caused  by  self-interest,  in  other  words,  that 
coantry's  interest.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
make  the  most  of  our  circumstances.  We 
are  justified  in  doing  this  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  our  governments  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  industry. 

lam  not  responsible  for  any  statement 
not  absolutely  true.  A  letter  of  mine  was 
printed  in  one  case  in  which  the  printer 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of 
awards— my  original  letter  will  show  this. 
We  are  using  every  honest  efl!ort  to  develop 
the  industry.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

As  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  let  it 
rest  here.  Messrs.  McKnight  and  Holter- 
mann have  now  each  had  the  "  last  word," 
so  doubtless  they  will  be  satisfied  that  all 
fairness  has  been  accorded  them  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  everybody  can  now  pursue  the 
■even  tenor  "  of  their  ways. , 


Walled  in  by  Beew.— A  W^estem 
newspaper  reports  a  singular  discovery 
made  by  some  farmers  who  found  a  "  bee- 
tree  ''  and  cut  it  down  to  get  the  honey. 
The  honey  was  in  a  hollow  midway  of  the 
trunk.  The  men  split  the  trunk,  and  to 
their  surprise  took  out  not  only  some 
eighty  pounds  of  honey,  but  a  dead  duck 
and  eleven  duck  eggs.  It  appeared  that  a 
wood-duck  had  made  a  nest  in  the  hollow, 
and  that  after  she  began  to  sit  upon  the 
eggs  the  bees  stopped  up  the  entrance  with 
comb,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  get  out. 


t^  A  merchant  has  well  said:  "Com- 
hion-sense  is  the  least  common  product  of 
human  ingenuity.  Brains  make  capital. 
Capital  does  not  make  brains ;  it  can  eat  its 
bead  off  if  one  lets  it.  Capital  requires 
feed  and  exercise.  The  demand  for  men  of 
ability  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
world  does  not  stand  still;  changes  come* 
quicker  now  than  thev  ever  did.  and  they 
^l  come  quicker  and  quicker.  New  ideas, 
new  inventions,  new  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, of  transportation,  new  ways  to  do 
almost  everything,  will  be  found  as  the 
'forld  grows  older.  The  men  who  antici- 
pate them,  and  are  ready  for  them,  will 
find  advantages  and  opportunities  as  great 
as  any  of   their   fathers  or  grandfathers 


No.  69— Miss  Elsie  Bnrilen. 

Our  picture  and  short  sketch  this 
week  will  likely  more  particularly  in- 
terest the  younger  members  of  the  fami- 
lies who  receive  the  Bee  Journal. 


ELSIE  BURDEN. 

Although  not  yet  8  years  of  age,  Elsie 
Burden,  a  little  girl  in  the  town  of  Bird- 
sail,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  accom- 
plished something  as  a  maker  of  honey- 
boxes.  As  soon  as  she  was  large  enough 
to  handle  a  hammer  she  began  nailing 
together  the  waste  pieces  in  the  shop  of 
her  father,  who  is  a  bee-keeper,  so  he 
finally  set  her  to  nailing  honey-boxes. 
She  succeeded  so^^^i^t^^Qx&Og^e  she 
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had  nailed  together  more  than  600 
boxes  before  she  w^,8  5  years  old.  This 
was  early  in  1891,  bat  for  the  next  two 
years  she  d^d  little  in  this  line. 

However,  she  began  again  in  earnest 
on  Jan.  10,  1893,  and  in  2  weeks  had 
nailed  together  1,000  boxes;  by  the 
25th  day  of  February  she  had  made 
3,000.  On  April  2,  1893,  she  was  7 
years  old,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  she  had  made  a  total  of  5,189 
boxes  since  the  previous  Jan.  10th.  On 
one  occasion  she  nailed  together  96 
boxes  in  90  minutes. 

All  of  these  boxes,  ft  should  be  under- 
stood, were  in  4  pieces,  thus  making  4 
joints  to  be  nailed,  and  8  nails  to  the 
box ;  and  Elsie  drove  the  8  nails  in  every 
one  of  the  5,189  boxes  which  she  put 
together  and  finished ! 

This  shows  what  a  wonderful  help 
even  a  child  can  be  in  doiug  the  work 
connected  with  an  apiary.  Doubtless 
there  are  thousands  of  *'  little  workers" 
besides  the  bees  in  the  homes  of  ,  bee- 
keepers throughout  the  land,  and  in  the 
future  they  will  become  the  ones  who 
will  shoulder  the  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  life  of  a  bee-keeper. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Elsie's  little  dog,  that  seems 
to  think  itself  of  so  much  importance  in 
that  big  chair.  We  understand  that  this 
dog  is  Elsie's  constant  playmate,  and  so 
of  course  it  would  have  grieved  greatly 
had  it  not  been  permitted  to  appear  with 
her  in  the  picture. 


««Foiil  lirood;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,'*  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  issued  at  the  office  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  will  be  ready  to  mail  about  April 
10th.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  11.15.  Orders  received  now, 
and  mailed  as  soon  as  issued. 


One-Cent    Po8tag:e    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


answered  by 
Mabenoo,  III. 


In  this  dei>artment  wUl  be  answered  tttose 
questions  needlnff  immbdlatb  atbention,  and 
Buoh  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  Interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make'*  Queries  and  Replies  "so 
Interestioflr  on  another  pacre.  In  the  malo.lt 
win  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat^ 
ters  that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Beverains:  to  Prevent  Swarming. 

Will  reversing  the  frames,  that  is,  turn- 
ing them  upside  down,  keep  the  bees  from 
swarming  f  One  of  our  most  intelligent 
bee-keepers  here  has  patented  a  hive  that 
you  just  turn  the  hive  itself  upside  down, 
and,  presto,  the  hive  is  so  full  of  bees  they 
have  to  wait  their  turn  to  get  in  to  unload 
a  half  section  of  honey,  etc.,  each  one  at  a 
lick.  L.  P. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Answer.— A  few  years  ago  there  was 
much  said  about  reversing  to  prevent 
swarming,  but  one  after  another  reported 
that  it  was  not  a  success,  and  now  i  don^t 
know  that  any  one  makes  any  claim  for  it. 
When  the  combe  are  reversed,  sometimes 
queen -cells  that  were  started  are  torn  down, 
and  sometimes  not.  So  you  can't  count 
on  it. 


Sour  Honey — ^Unsatisfactory  Queens. 

1.  I  have  a  quantity  of  golden-rod  honey 
that  has  soured.  Will  it  do  for  stimula- 
tive feeding,  or  is  it  good  for  anything  ? 

2.  I  have  also  two  Italian  queens  (mother 
and  daughter)  whose  bees  did  not  store 
enough  honey  last  summer  for  winter 
stores.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  replace 
them  with  queens  of  another  strain  ?  if  eo^ 
when  ?  No\acB. 

Minnesota. 

Answers.— 1.  Exceeding  care  should  be 
observed  that  bees  do  not  get  even  a  very 
small  quantity  of  improper  food  in  the  fall, 
but  it  IS  remarkable  how  they  will  appro- 
priate almost  anything  that  has  a  little 
sweet  in  it,  and  take  no  harm  therefrom 
when  they  can  fly  out.  By  all  means  use 
the  soured  honey  for  feeding.  Ton  ask  if 
it's  good  for  anything,  evidently  with  the 
idea  that  if  it  is  not  good  for  feeding,  it 
may  be  good  for  something  else.  It  will 
make  good  vinegar.  I  suspect  there  is  not 
as  much  vinegar  made  from  honey  as  might 
be,    but    remember   that  the  best  honey 
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makes  the  best  vinegar.  I  don't  know, 
however,  but  your  honey  would  make  just 
uffood  vinegar  as  if  you  bad  started  to 
make  vinegar  of  it  before  it  soifred. 

2.  I  wouldnH  be  too  basty  in  condemning 
tiieiD.  There  may  have  been  some  satis- 
factory reason  why  they  did  not  do  as  well 
as  others.  If.  however,  on  close  watching, 
^ou  find  that  with  exactly  the  same  chance 
jh  every  way  they  don't  keep  up  with 
others,  then  replace  them.  Perhaps  you 
can  best  do  it  sometime  during  the  honey 
harvest,  at  least  you  might  put  them  on 
trial  until  then,  and  you  will  hardly  have 
good  queens  to  spare  before. 


Feeding  to  Stimiilate  Brood-Bearinfir« 
Is  it  an  advantage  to  feed  in  spring  to 
stimQiate  brood-rearing  if  there  is  plen^ 
of  honey  in  the  hive  ?  H.  C.  L. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Answer. — ^There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  this  question.  If  bees  are 
short  of  stores,  it  is  undoubtedly  well  to 
feed,  not  onlv  a  little,  but  an  abundance. 
Bnt  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  in  the 
hive.  I  think  most  agree  it  is  weU  enough 
to  let  them  alone.  Try  part  each  way,  and 
see  if  yon  can  find  any  difference. 


Oetting:  Bid  of  Old  Hives. 

I  have  a  few  old  patented  hives  with 
boles  up  through  the  top  covering,  for6- 
poond  boxes.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
hives,  would  it  be  as  well  to  transfer  the 
bees  just  before  swarming,  or  let  them 
swarm  and  then  drive  out  the  balance  ? 

Bennington,  Vt,  F.  S.  C. 

Answer. — Either  time  will  do.  If  you  were 
furo  they  would  swarm  in  good  season 
it  might  be  well  enough  to  let  them  swarm. 
Put  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand,  setting 
the  old  hive  to  one  side  facing  another  way, 
or  else  behind.  In  21  days  drive  out  all 
from  the  old  hive  and  unite  with  the 
swarm. 

If  you  don't  want  to  wait  for  them  to 
swarm,  drive  out  most  of  the  bees,  being 
sure  the  queen  is  with  them,  but  leave 
enough  bees  in  the  old  hive  to  take  care  of 
the  brood.  Set  the  *' drive"  on  the  old 
^ud,  and  the  old  hive  to  one  side  or  be- 
hind, as  in  the  other  case,  and  in  21  days 
onve  out  the  remainder.  You  see  if  you 
<irive  out  aU  the  bees  at  the  first,  you'll  lose 
allthebrood. 


Honey-Board  or  Queen-Excluder. 

Last  season  I  secured  550  pounds  of  sec- 
won  honey,  using  section-cases  with  slatted 
»>ottoni8  without  honey-boards,  and  with 
one  exception  I  had  no  trouble  with  queens 
laying  in  section-cases.  This  season  I  in- 
tend to  use  in  all  my  new  cases  the  T  tin 
wctlon  snpports.^  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
•JW  a  honey-board,  either  plain  or  queen- 
•xdoding,  between  the  brood-nest  and  sec- 
oon-case  ?    If  so,  which  one  would  be  pref- 


erable ?  I  use  the  8-frame  Langstroth-Sim- 
picity  hive,  with  V-shaped  top-bar,  IW 
inches  wide.  S.  L. 

Jarrett,  Minn. 

Answers. — Before  answering  your  ques- 
tion satisfactorily,  I  need  to  ask  you  a  few 
Questions.  For  you  see  it  makes  quite  a 
difference  whether  you  use  separators, 
what  sized  sections,  and  what  kind  of  top- 
bar. 

I  should  say  in  general  that  you  ought 
not  to  have  much  more  trouble  than  last 
year,  for  unless  the  slats  under  the  sections 
were  quite  thick,  the  sections  would  not  be 
much  farther  from  the  brood-combs  with  T 
tins  than  with  sUits. 

Still,  I  don't  think  the  distance  from  the 
brood-combs  is  so  ,  important  as  some  other 
things.  If  you  have  no  separators,  and 
sections  as  far  from  center  to  center  as 
brood-combs,  I  should  expect  the  queen  to 
do  a  land-office  business  laying  in  the  sec- 
tions. But  separators  will  hinder,  and  so 
will  thicker  sections.  / 

Your  top-bar  is  V^hM>ed,  but  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  the  V  is  shallow  or  deep. 
But  with  separators  t  think  you  ought  not 
to  have  much  more  trouble  than  last  year. 


Hive  and  Comb  8  Tears  Old. 

'What  can  I  do  with  an  old  colony  of  bees, 
that  have  been  in  the  hive  tf bout  8  years  ? 
Can  I  transfer  them  ?  Their  comb  is  as 
black  aS  coal.  j.  T. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Answer.— If  you  want  to  get  the  bees 
out  so  as  to  melt  up  the  old  combs,  wait 
until  three  weeks  after  they  swarm,  and 
then  drum  out  the  bees.  But  what  do  you 
want  to  get  them  out  for?  If  the  combs 
are  only  8  years  old,  that's  not  so  very  an- 
cient. I  have  combs  25  years  old,  and 
probable  blacker  than  yours,  and  I  wouldn't 
swap  them  for  new  white  combs.  Give  bees 
their  choice,  and  you'll  find  they  prefer  the 
old  comb  every  time.  Put  new,  white  comb 
on  one  side  of  the  brood  nest,  and  old,  black 
comb  on  the  other  side,  and  see  which  the 
bees  will  use. 


A'l^ew  Edition  of  "  The  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee-work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical — Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.35  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year — both 
for  $1.65. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  hereafter 
will  be  $1.25,  instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 
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CONDUCTED  Bf 

MR8.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

BSEVIIiliE,  T^AS. 

Letter. 


Mailing  Queens— Ai 


Mbs.  Jennie  Axcfu^T : — Your  kind 
letter  of  Jan.  4th  c|me  to  hand  on  Feb. 
7th.  I  have  recel>^  eight  queens  from 
America,  but  all  ^erlB  dead.  You  ask 
my  opinion  abouiwapr  being  necessary. 

1  must  confess  that;  I  dorVt  Icnow,  but 
think  it  may  be,  and  I  am  led  somewhat 
to  that  way  of  thinking  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  August,  1893,  I  had  landed  from 
Italy  ten  choice  queens  by  steamer,  and 
nine  were  alive.  The  cages  In  which 
the  queens  traveled  were  about  .9x9x7 
inches  deep;  on  each  side  were  large 
zinc  water-bottles  about  5x4x%  inch 
thick,  with  a  nozzle  about  }4  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  over  which  was 
tied  two  pieces  of  calico,  through  which 
the  bees  obtained  the  moisture.  The 
upper  part  was  widened  to  hang  on  the 
top  edge  of  the  cage,  and  was  nailed 
thereto.  Between  the  water-bottles 
were  three  combs  in  frames,  the  top-bar 
hanging  in  openings  sunk  in  the  top  of 
the  cage,  and  the  bottom-bar  Just  fitting 
between  the  sides  of  the  cage  ;  the  ends 
were  kept  K  inch  Inside  of  the  ends  of 
the  bottom-bar,  thus  giving  H  inch  bee- 
space  around  the  ends  of  the  frames. 
The  combs  were  fixed  in  these  frames 
by  tying  tightly  with  string,  and  the  lid 
came  down  tightly  on  top  of  the  frames, 
and  so  kept  them  from  sagging. 

Under  the  combs  was  a  wire-cloth 
screen,  and  under  this  a  space  of  about 

2  Inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  the 
screen  allowed  dirt  to  fall  through,  ven- 
tilation was  given  through  holes  %  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  four  sides  of  the  box, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  wire-cloth ; 
about  200  bees,  perhaps  more,  accom- 
panied each  queen. 

The  cages  were  crated,  and  a  wooden 
handle  fixed  at  the  top  (so  that  they 
would  not  be  turned  over),  fixed  to  stout 
fillets  running  up  each  side. 


You  will  here  note  that  the  food  cod- 
sisted  of  comb  honey  only  and  water. 
Let  me  her^  remark  that  a  few  weeks 
after  arrival  all  the  honey  was  crystal- 
lized— I  do  not  know  if  It  were  so  on  ar- 
rival. Now  here  Is  a  problem :  If  I 
can  have  sent  from  Italy  (Bologna, 
rather)  ten  queens,  and  have  nine  of 
them  arrive  in  first-class  condition,  with 
plenty  of  bees  alive  also,  and  no  other 
food  but  comb  honey  and  water,  and 
these  be  42  days  from  date  of  departure 
to  their  arrival  here,  and  come  by 
steamer  as  freight,  why  cannot  we  loUh 
the  same  food  land  them  here  Uirough  the 
mails  in  smaller  cages  in  less  Vian  35 
days  f  Do  you  see  the  point?  Honey 
and  water  Instead  of  candy. 

The  above  was  rather  better  results 
than  most  importers  have  had,  but  it 
has  been  done,  and  should  be  done 
again.  Don't  you  think  the  above  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  water? 

Now  as  to  candy:  You  Americans 
can  prepare  it  as  you  like,  but  it  does 
not  suit  our  climate.  Two  queens  I  re- 
ceived this  season  were  smothered, 
through  the  candy  running,  and  others 
landed  with  candy  in  a  nice  cofidition. 
In  a  few  days  this  would  get  very  moist 
or  very  dry,  according  to  the  weather. 
I  have  found  it  one  time  **  as  dry  as  a 
bone,"  at  others,  the  same  candy  too 
soft.  Most  of  the  queens  sent  to  me 
died  within  from  5  to  10  days  from  the 
time  of  leaving  America,  Judging  from 
the  amount  of  candy  consumed.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  where  I  think  there  may  be 
a  difificulty  in  this  queen  traffic.  We 
mall  them,  the  parcels  are  bagged  or 
crated  and  placed,  I  don*t  know  where, 
on  the  steamer — may  be  right  over  the 
boiler— I  have  thought  queens  were 
baked,  arriving  so  dry,  but  being  so  long 
dead  may  make  them  dry  up  consider- 
ably. 

Water  in  cages  may  give  bees  a  chance 
of  cleaning  themselves  when  they  be- 
come daubed  with  honey,  and  it  may 
also  cause  the  candy  to  run  too  much. 

This  season  opened  up  very  well— 
plenty  of  fiowers,  but  the  elements  were 
against  me.  I  had  crowded  colonies  all 
through  the  winter,  the  bees  storing  on 
every  fine  day.  I  never  saw  the  biMfc 
(forests)  so  full  of  bloom  as  in  the  spring, 
but  very  little  honey  was  stored  until 
the  middle  of  December.  On  Oct  27Ui 
I  extracted  18  tins,  each  60  pounds; 
on  Jan.  2nd,  15  tins,  and  Feb.  10th,  17 
tins--totaI,  45  tins  (2,700  pounds)  to 
date.  If  warm,  dry  weather,  we  may 
get  more.  This  is  from  40  colonies, 
spring  count,  and  Increased  to  63  colo- 
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oies  to  date.  This  I  must  look  upon  as 
fery  poor.  The  first  extracting  included 
honey  that  was  stored  during  winter. 

I  trust  to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
hope  you  are  having  a  successful  season. 
W.  S.  Pendeb 

W.Maitland,  New  So.  Wales,  Feb.  15. 


Feeding  Up  Bees  for  the  Flow,  Etc. 


Mss.  Atchlby: — 1.  Please  tell  me 
wheD,  or  at  what  time,  to  feed  bees  up 
for  a  honey-flow. 

2.  What  do  bees  gather  honey  from 
mostly  in  this  locality  ? 

H.  L.  Habobaye. 

Nelta,  Tex.,  March  18. 

1.  Friend  H.,  If  your  bees  are  weak  in 
numbers,  and  you  wish  to  feed  to  stimu- 
late brood-rearing  to  get  a  hive  full  of 
bees,  you  had  better  begin  about  45 
days  before  your  honey  harvest  begins, 
and  feed  enough  to  keep  brood-rearing 
progressing  until  the  harvest  opens, 
which  will  take  say  a  pint  of  syrup 
twice  a  week  to  each  colony.  If  they  are 
gathering  no  honey,  and  less,  according 
to  the  amount  they  are  getting  outside. 
But  If  you  wish  to  stimulate  your  bees 
to  activity  Just  at  the  beginning  of  a 
flow,  and  they  are  already  strong,  one 
good  feed  will  likely  start  them  out  to 
the  fields  in  great  numbers,  and  where 
honey-flows  are  short,  this  sometimes 
means  a  large  gain,  starting  the  bees 
OQtthe  first  day  your  harvest  begins. 

2.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
bees  do  gather  your  surplus  from.  But 
as  your  county  (Hopkins)  is  mostly  a 
timbered  county,  I  suppose  red  bud, 
ratan,  and  yellow  blooms  horsemint  are 
yonr  principal  honey-plants.  But  you 
can  easily  inform  yourself  on  these 
points  by  close  observation,  and  you 
ought  to  study  your  honey  resources  as 
well  as  your  bees,  to  enable  you  to  run 
yoor  bees  more  profitably. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Sundry  duestioiiB  About  Texas. 


Mbs.  Atchley  : — I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  which  I  wish  you  would 
answer  In  the  Bee  Joubnal  : 

1.  Is  there  any  school  lands  In  your 
part  of  Texas — that  Is,  some  place  that 
has  the  same  soil  and  climate  that  you 
have  at  Beeville,  and  also  as  near  the 
Qulf  as  it  is  there,  and  In  as  good  a  place 
for  the  bee-business  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  work  there  for  a  car- 
penter ?    If  so,  at  what  wages  ? 


3.  What  is  building  lumber  worth 
there  ? 

4.  What  is  the  price  of  good  horses, 
that  will  weigh  1,200  pounds  each  ? 

5.  What  Is  the  average  price  of  a 
colony  of  bees  In  a  dovetailed  -hive,  or 
any  frame  hive  ?  » 

6.  If  I  should  come  there  next  Novem- 
ber, could  I  find  work  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses while  there,  and  look  around 
some  ?  I  am  a  good  carpenter,  as  well 
as  a  bee-keeper.  A.  E.  M. 

1.  Friend  M.,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
school  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
but  I  suppose  there  are,  as  I  think  there 
Is  more  or  less  school  land  in  all  the 
southwestern  counties. 

2.  Yes,  there  Is  carpenter  work  going 
on  here  all  the  time.  I  believe  $2.50 
per  day  is  the  average  price. 

3.  Eighteen  to  $20  per  1,000  feet. 

4.  Seventy-five  to  $100,  owing  to  age 
and  qualities. 

5.  Four  to  $5.00,  owing  to  the  kind 
of  bees,  and  their  condition. 

6.  I  could  not  tell,  as  that  would  be 
''dealing  in  futures,"  and  that  I  am  op- 
posed to.  But  more  than  likely  you 
could  get  all  the  work  you  could  do. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


«5^ 


Best  Top-Bar  and  Spacing. 

Qnery  917«— 1.  When  runnlngr  for  com'D 
honey,  what  is  the  best  width  and  thickness 
for  top-bar,  and  the  best  space  from  center  to 
center  ? 

2.  When  running  for  extracted  ?— Ohio. 

We  follow  Langstroth  for  both. — Mbs. 
L.  Harbison. 

We  give  our  bees  13^  inches  for  each 
comb. — E.  Fbance. 

1.  I3^x%,  and  1?^  from  center  to 
center.     2.  Same. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Top-bar  1  l-16x%  ;  center  to  cen- 
ter 1%,     2.   Ditto.— J.  H.  Labrabee. 

1.  I  like  Ji  wide  and  %  thick,  and  use 
a  honey-board.  2.  The^me  as  for 
comb.— A.  B.  MASOi^^ed  by  Google 
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The  width  and  space  (if  there  is  such) 
that  will  induce  the  least  bridging,  is 
the  best  in  all  cases.— J  as.  A.  Stone. 

The  thickness  and  width  of  top-bars 
have  influence  only  on  the  brace  and 
burr  combs,  and  not  on  the  amount  of 
harvest. — Dadaut  &  Son. 

1  and  2.  Not  less  than  1^  inches 
wide,  and  at  least  3^  inch  thick  at  the 
edge,  spaced  13*^  inches  from  center  to 
center. — Mbs.  J.  N.  Hbatbb. 

Whether  for  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
I  should  use  the  wide,  thick  top-bars 
IMxK  inches.  The  distance  from  cen- 
ter to  center  1  %  inches. — C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

I  want  top-bars  1^  inches  broad  with 
14  iuch  space  between  them  for  any  kind 
of  honey,  and  I  want  them  thick  enough 
to  prevent  sagging.— Emebson  T.  Ab- 
bott. 

We  use  13^  inches  for  both,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  1^  is  better  for  comb 
honey,  especially  where  large  brood- 
chambers  or  deep  frames  are  used. — P. 
H.  Elwood. 

1.  If  the  object  is  to  prevent  burr  and 
brace  combs,  13^xK  inches;  but  if  the 
space  is  wanted  for  brood,  Kx%  or  K  ; 
1  %  from  center  to  center.  2.  Ditto. — 
R.  L.  Tayix)b. 

1.  %  inch  square  would  likely  give  as 
few  brace-combs  as  any  thickness,  and 
1  }4  inches  from  center  to  center  is  about 
right  for  spacing.  2.  Same  as  for  comb. 
— S.  I.  Fbbbbobn. 

I  use  a  top-bar  1  inch  wide  by  %  thick, 
and  space  1}4  Inches  from  center  to  cen- 
ter, both  for  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
and  see  no  good  reason  for  changing. — 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

if  there  is  any  better  frame  for  either 
comb  or  extracted,  than  the  original 
**  Langstroth,"  I  have  never  discovered 
it.  Keep  the  frames  just  a  **  finger- 
space  "  apart—  Will  M.  Babnum. 

1.  Opinions  vary.  My  opinion  is  that 
top-bars  should  be  %  inch  wide,  and 
spaced  just  bee-space  apart.  2.  I  see 
no  reason  for  using  a' different  width  in 
working  for  extracted  honey.— J.  E. 
Pond. 

1.  I  used  K-inch  wide,  and  about  % 
inch  deep.  I  never  used  the  very  deep 
top-bars.  I  should  have  all  alike.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  pays  to  have  the 
deep  top-bars,  advocated  so  often  of  late. 
— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  A  frame  which  I  like  very  much, 
because  it  minimizes  the  nuisance  of 
burr  and  brace  combs,  has  the  top-bar 
1%  inches  wide  and  lS/16  inch  deep. 
They  space  about  IJ^  inches  from  cen- 


ter to  center,  and  ^  of  an  inch  between 
the  tops  of  the  frames.  2.  If  brood- 
frames  are  meant,  I  don*t  see  why  they 
should  be  different  from  those  used  io 
the  other. — Eugene  Secob. 

1.  The  top-bar  should  be  one  inch 
wide  and  K  deep,  spaced  from  center  to 
center  1^  inches.  2.*  The  extracting 
frames  should  be  the  same,  except  the 
depth  of  the  top-bar  may  be  anywhere 
from  %  Inch  to  %.— G.  L.  Tinkeb. 

1.  I  now  use  top-bars  y^  wide  and  h 
inch  thick,  and  space  about  1%  from 
center  to  center.  2.  I  use  frames  spaced 
the  same  for  all  purposes,  unless  I  have 
a  very  weak  colony,  then  I  sometimes 
space  closer — Mbs.  Jennie  Atohlet. 

1.  Do  you  mean  for  the  brood-combs? 
The  width  and  thickness  of  the  top-bar 
is  a  mooted  subject.  For  extracting 
and  for  comb  honey  I  would  have  the 
combs  a  little  less  than  13^  inches  from 
center  to  center,  say  1^ — M.  Mahin. 

I  have  used  the  %x%  top-bar  for 
years,  also  several  different  kinds,  and 
find  no  difference  as  far  as  amount  of 
production.  But  for  comb  honey,  I 
crowd  the  frames  up,  while  for  extracted 
I  give  them  more  room. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Whether  for  comb  or  extracted,  the 
brood-combs  should  be  1^  from  center 
to  center  ;  %  is  the  best  width  for  loose 
frames,  and  one  inch  for  fixed  frames.  I 
prefer  a  thin  top-bar  properly  supported. 
Without  bracing,  ^  inch  Is  about  right. 
— J.  A.  Gbeen. 

1.  The  most  perfect  comb  is  always 
obtained  when  the  space  from  septum  to 
septum  conforms  most  closely  to  Nature 
— about  1  7-16  inches.  I  use  a  top-bar 
%  thick,  %  wide,  close  fitting  ends  of 
top-bar  1  7-16 — with  triangular  comb- 
guide. — J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

I  don't  know  that  the  width  or  thick- 
ness of  the  top-bars  of  the  frames  has 
much  to  do  with  results.  These  matters 
have  more  to  do  wlih  manipulation  of 
frames  and  honey-cases  than  with  the 
yield  of  honey.  1.  For  the  brood-cham- 
ber I  prefer  1  %  from  center  to  center  of 
top-bars,  and  for  the  extractor,  1%.—Q, 
W.  Dbmabeb. 


Honey  a»  Food  and  Medlelne  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  *'8al«* 
men ''  thev  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  dmcription 
and  prices. 


Great  Pretnlttm^on^page  857! 
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Idles  on  tlie  Los  Angeles  Conyention. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   PROF,    A.   J.   COOK. 


What  is  more  significant  than  the  fact 
that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bee-Keep- 
en'  Association  holds  meetings  every 
Dooth  ?  Apd  has  a  very  good  attend- 
ance, if  I  may  judge  by  the  last  meeting, 
when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present.  Where  else  in  the  United 
States  are  monthly  bee-keepers'  meet- 
iDgs  held  ?  Even  many  annual  State 
meetings  languish  for  want  of  atteod- 
ance. 

CALIFOBNIA  HONEY  PB08PECT8. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation, the  prospects  for  this  season 
were  discussed.  As  yet  there  have  been 
only  about  11  or  12  inches  of  rain.  It 
was  thought  by  most  that  15  inches 
were  required  for  a  good  crop.  The 
frnit  men  are  getting  anxious  at  the 
slight  rain-fall  to  date,  but  of  course 
there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  the  four  or 
tive  inches  yet  required.  Besides  the 
abundant  rain,  absence  of  the  north 
winds  is  also  requisite.  Some  years  the 
cold  north  winds  seem  to  dry  up  the  nec- 
tar, though  in  localities  the  winds  rarely 
do  harm ;  and,  again,  in  some  places  the 
crop  has  been  excellent  with  less  than 
10  inches  of  rain.  Most  of  the  bee- 
keepers present  seemed  cheerful. 

THE  COST  OF   BEES. 

The  price  of  bees  was  also  discussed. 
This  ranges  from  $1.00  per  colony, 
where  the  bees  are  in  old  boxes,  etc.,  to 
$2.50  or  $3.00,  where  they  are  In  good 
hives. 

POLLENIZATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  matter  of  pollenization  was  fully 
discussed.  The  methods  to  determine 
the  importance  of  bees  were  explained, 
and  several  expressed  a  determination 
to  examine  the  question  by  careful  ex- 
periments.   It  was  also  resolved   unani- 


mously to  memorialize  the  State  Board 
of  Regents,  who  have  the  eKperiment 
station  in  charge,  to  establish  a  branch 
station  in  apiculture  in  Southern  Califor- 
Dia. 

MABKBTING  THE  HONEY  CBOP. 

The  last  question  considered  was  that 
of  marketing.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Fruit  Exchange,  adopted  by  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  Southern  California, 
was  giving  fairly  good  satisfaction,  andf 
the  writer  was  appointed  to  find  out  just 
the  method  practiced  by  the  fruit  men« 
what  its  advantages  are,  and  whether  a 
similar  association  or  union  with  the 
fruit  men  was  desirable  on  the  part  of 
bee-men  ;  and  was  asked  to  give  a  re- 
port at  the  earliest  moment. 

Claremont,  Calif. 


Sellg  Eitracteil  Honey  at  Retail. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJmimal 

BY  H.   M.   MELBBE. 

( Whicfi  the  "  ff.  M^  stan's  for  Hunny  Man.) 

On  page  209  Dr.  Miller  appears  again 
with  some  more  remarks  on  the  sale  of 
extracted  honey  at  retail.  The  Doctor 
says : 

1.  If  you  will  show  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
how  to  sell  extracted  honey  at  24  cents 
per  pound,  then  I  will  stop  producing 
comb  honey. 

2.  If  two  dishes  of  honey  were  side  by 
side  upon  the  table,  one  extracted  and 
the  other  comb,  the  honey  itself  being 
exactly  the  same,  I'd  take  the  extracted 
every  time. 

3.  Mr.  Melbee  has  made  some  mistake 
in  his  figures  when  he  talks  about  a  cus- 
tomer only  getting  only  ^  of  a  pound  of 
honey  when  he  supposes  he  is  getting  a 
pound. 

4.  The  question  remains  unanswered 
as  to  how  so  much  more  than  usual 
prices  can  be  obtained  for  extracted 
honey.  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Editor,  why 
people  who  can  buy  such  honey  at  gro- 
ceries for  12  or  15  cents  a  pound,  are 
willing  to  pay  24  cents  for  it? 

5.  Money  is  not  my  chief  aim  in  life. 
I  don't  think  I  can  make  more  money 
keeping  bees  than  at  some  other  occupa- 
tion, but  think  I  can  have  a  more  pleas- 
ant life  of  it. 

6.  I  do  not  depend  for  the  sale  of  my 
honey  upon  those  who  regularly  read 
the  bee-papers. 

7.  I  sent  a  thousand  pounds  of  comb 
honey  to  Chicago  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Hamb^ugh,  without 
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knowing  whether  they  wanted  to  beg, 
buy  or  borrow  it. 

8.  Would  it  be  safe  for  me,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  meet  Mr.  Melbee  on  a  dark  night? 

REPLIES  AND  COMMENTS. 

1.  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  reply  to 
this  statement  for  it  seems  to  be  directed 
to  **Mr.  Editor."  Still,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that,  knowing  Dr.  Miller  as  well 
as  I  do,  I  don't  believe  he  would  stop 
producing  comb  honey,  and  the  whole- 
saling of  it,  in  order  to  take  up  the  re- 
tailing of  extracted  honey,  direct  to  con- 
sumers, at  even  "24:  cents  per  pound. 
The  Doctor  is  not  the  style  of  man  to  go 
into  the  honey-trade  as  indicated.  He 
would  very  much  rather  sit  in  his  office 
and  prepare  type-written  articles  for  the 
bee-papers^specially  during  the  win- 
ter months.  At  least  I  think  so.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  wish,  whatever,  to  stop 
the  production  of  comb  honey  by  Dr. 
Miller  nor  any  one  else.  The  more  comb 
honey  there  is  produced,  the  less  honey 
there  is  in  the  general  crop ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  less  .competition  there  is  in  ex- 
tracted honey. 

2.  I  don't  know  as  I  would  **  every 
time."  Once  in  a  while  I  relish  a 
change.  But,  in  general,  I  prefer  the 
extracted  honey  when  well  ripened  and 
of  good  quality.  And  this  is  true  with 
consumers  generally.  And  this,  in  part, 
is  why  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  respect- 
able price  for  it.  And,  also,  why  I  ask 
them  to  do  so.      I  simply  practice  what 

1  preach,  and  why  don't  you.  Doctor,  do 
the  same  ? 

3.  My  statement  is  the  rule,  an<l  not 
the  exception.  The  gross  weight  of  sec- 
tion honey  does  not,  as  a  rule,  average 
more  than  14  ounces  to  the  section,  and 

2  ounces  is  none  too  much  to  deduct  for 
wood,  wax  and  bee  glue.  When  this 
topic  Is  under  consideration,  between 
the  soliciting  agent  and  the  consumer,  it 
does  not  pay  to  consider  the  fractions 
of  ounces.  Such  a  course  would  not  be 
appreciated,  and  would  be  time  thrown 
away. 

4.  This  seems  also  to  be  directed  to 
'*  Mr.  Editor."  When  I  attended  school 
it  was  generally  the  rule  that  no  pupil 
should  reply  to  questions  not  directed  to 
him  or  her.  But,  in  this  case^  perhaps 
the  Doctor  will  excuse  the  writer  If  he 
replies  by  saying,  that  the  main  reason 
why  he  gets  24  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey  is  simply  because  he  asks 
it.  Now  that  is  a  fair  and  common- 
sense  answer  to  that  question.  And 
why  ?  Because  if  you  don't  ask  24 
cents  you  won't  get  it.    At  least  that  has 


been  my  experience,  and  for  nearly  » 
lifetime.  As  I  said,  in  answer  to  No.  2, 
I  **  practice  what  I  preach."  And  when 
I  ask  24  cents  per  pound  I  mean  it 
That  is,  I  don't  have  two  prices— an 
asking  price  and  a  selling  price,  nor  one 
price  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  nor  one  price  for  white  folks  and 
anotber  for  black  folks— but  everybody 
is  treated  alike.  I  pay  no  attention  to 
prices  on  honey  at  groceries,  as  the  price 
should  depend  upon  its  quality,  and  con- 
sumers are  governed,  as  a  rule,  as  to 
gualUyy  by  the  price  that  is  put  upon 
the  article  to  be  sold  by  the  party  who 
owns  it.  Now,  Doctor,  study  this  reply 
thoroughly,  and  I  think  you  will  see 
why  it  Is  some  folks  get  better  prices 
for  what  they  have  to  sell  than  others  do. 

5.  Nor  Is  money  my  chief  aim  in  life. 
That  is  one  reason  I  do  not  work  at  the 
honey-ti'ade  all  the  time.  A  part  of  the 
time  I  prefer  to  work  in  the  apiary,  and 
to  be  at  home  with  my  family,  even  at 
one-half  the  pay.  In  many  respects  it 
is  much  more  pleasant  for  me  to  work  in 
the  apiary  than  at  anything  else.  There 
is  much  more  to  learn  in  the  apiary  than 
iff  the  sale  of  honey.  The  selling  of 
honey,  from  house  to  house,  gets  mo- 
notonous after  a  time,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  about  as  interesting  as  the  life 
of  the  parrot.  The  foregoing  explains 
somewhat  why  Melbee  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  millionaire. 

6.  Nor  do  I  depend  upon  those  who 
read  the  bee-papers,  and  especially  their 
market  reports,  for  the  sale  of  my  honey. 
Nine  out  of  ten  persons  are  as  ignorant 
of  honey  prices  at  stores  and  in  bee- 
papers  as  I  am  of  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  on  jewelry,  and  it  is  of  course 
for  my  interest  to  keep  them  so. 

7.  Well,  Doctor,  I  am  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  those  two  gentlemen. 
They  are  not  only  fond  of  nice  honey, 
but  let  me  tell  you  they  are  shrewd 
**  chaps  "—both  of  them.  As  they  were 
stopping  at  the  World's  Fair  they 
wanted,  of  course,  to  get  some  good 
honey  to  eat  on  pancakes  and  hot  bis- 
cuits !  Of  course  they  didn't  care  so 
much  for  the  appearance  of  the  honey 
as  they  did  for  quality,  and  especially 
quantity  !  And  knowing  you  lived  in  the 
country,  they  happened  to  think  you 
would  be  unsuspecting,  and  this  was 
why  they  sent  you  the  order  ?  But  I 
had  no  idea,  Doctor,  that  you  would  use 
up  a  whole  column  to  explain  that  trans- 
action. 

8.  I  think  you  would  be  safe,  Doctor, 
unless  Melbee  should  wish  you  to  give 
him  an  order  for  24-cent  honey  and  you 
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»boald  refuse.  In  that  event  I  cannot 
aoFsay  what  the  result  might  be.  This 
Question  seems  also  to  be  directed  to 
"Mr.  Editor,"  but  it  is  too  late  now  for 
me  to  P&8S  it  by  unnoticed. 
Honeyville,  Beeland. 


Puies— California  ys.  Flonila. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jov/mal 

BY  W.   A.   PBYAl,. 


As  i  correspondent  on  page  282   re- 
fers specifically  to  the  bees  working  on 
the  poppy  of  commerce,  or  that  variety 
of  (be  plant  which   we  often  see  culti- 
vated in  gardens  on  account  of  its  bril- 
liaDt  blossoms,  I   would  say,  as  the  edi- 
tor h&s  referred  to  me  as  an   authority 
00  the  8ubje<;t  of   bees  and  poppies,  that 
'  ^^^  poppy  I  wrote    about  in   the  Bee 
JorRNALJast  year  was  of  an  another 
I  kind  altogether.      In    fact,   the  flower 
!  ih»t  we  call  the   **  California  poppy  "  is 
\  not  a  poppy  at  all.      I  presume  the  rea- 
I  $on  it  was  given   this  appellation   is  be- 
I  eaose  the  flower  much  resembles  that  of 
i  the  well-known  poppy  from  which  opium 
>  ts  obtained. 

{  In  the  many  years  that  w6  have  had 
I  both  the  common  single,  white  opium 
poppy,  and  the  several  varieties  of  single 
&tid  double  ornamental  poppies  on  the 
piaee,  I  do  not  remember  that  the  bees 
paid  much  attention  to  them.  That 
they  were  not  visited  by  bees  here  is  no 
reagoD  that  bees  do  not  find  nectar  in 
them  elsewhere. 

FLORIDA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  same  page  referred  to  above, 
another  correspondent,  one  In  Florida, 
ittempts  to  hoist  the  claims  of  that 
;  State  above  those  of  this,  and  winds  up 
by  asking  Dr.  Gallup  to  *nake  off  his 
^at  to  the  climate  "  of  the  Peninsular 
State,  because  he  (the  Florida  corres- 
pondent) has  condescended  to  doff  his 
^attoapicultural  California. 

Now,  I  know  that  our  Dr.  Gallup  will 
lothorrahfor  Florida  and  its  climate, 
^Uhe  saoae  time  I  will  let  him  attend  to 
l>r-  Oren,  the  aforesaid  Florida  gentle- 
n»an  who  is  so  anxious  to  see  this  great 
^Ute homlliate  itself  by  "taking  off  its 
t*t"  to  the  climate  of  any  other  section 
^f  the  world,  especially  to  that  of 
f  lorlda.  I  believe  that  comparisons  are 
often  odious,  but  as  the  M.  D.  amid  the 
Jlligators  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
^%  I  cannot  refrain  from  having  a  little 
layabout  the  so-called  "flowery  land," 
that  may  not  be  to  his  liking.      I  shall 


not  say  much,  because  it  is  needless  to 
say  much  to  prove  that  many,  If  not  all, 
the  claims  made  in  favor  of  the  latter 
place  are  unjustified. 

Those  of  us  who  were  to  the  great 
Fair  that  so  recently  closed  in  Chicago, 
were  able  to  judge  of  the  immense  dif- 
ference there  is  in  the  two  States  named. 
In  every  'respect  Florida  was  **  not  in 
it"  alongside  of  California  at  the  Fair. 
The  Golden  State's  exhibit  of  fruits  and 
other  products  eclipsed  those  of  every 
other  portion  of  this  continent. 

As  to  fruit,  those  of  Florida  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  large  and  diver- 
sified display  that  this  State  made.  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  Florida  that  I 
made  it  my  especial  business,  while  at 
the  Fair  named,  to  see  what  Florida  had 
to  show.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in 
my  life  as  I  was  when  I  found  that  that 
State  had  virtually  nothing  worth  look- 
ing at.  She  went  there  in  hopes  of 
"  doing  up"  this  State,  but  our  products 
so  eclipsed  Florida  from  the  very  start 
that  the  latter  State  gave  up  the  race.  I 
ezp^ted  to  see  magnificent  oranges 
from  there,  but  they  were  worse  than 
our  third-class  fruit.  And  they  consid- 
ered them  the  hest  in  the  world.  They 
were  measly  things,  at  best,  and  a 
school-boy  in  this  State  would  not  take 
them  as  a  gift;  and  what  a  school-boy 
will  not  take  when  it  is  offered  him 
gratis,  is  certainly  not  of  much  account. 

While  at  the  Fair  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  meeting  a  number  of  Florida 
editors,  for  they  had  been  on  there  to 
attend  the  National  Press  Convention, 
and  these  gentlemen  were  quartered  at 
the  same  hotel  where  I  was  stopping. 
We  Californians  had  taken  on  a  lot  of 
our  oranges  and  other  products.  We 
kept  open  house,  and  treated  all  the 
editors  and  their  friends  from  all  over 
the  country  to  our  fruits,  and  such  other 
things  that  they  felt  like  taking.  I  well 
remember  how  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida  were  surprised  at  the  beauty  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  our  oranges, 
raisins,  figs  and  oth  r  fruits. 

I  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not 
equal  what  we  had  treated  them  to, 
though,  naturally,  to  some  extent,  they 
stuck  up  for  their  oranges.  Yet,  they 
did  not  bring  any  of  their  vaunted 
oranges  to  show  the  Californians.  Pos- 
sibly they  knew  that  the  fruit  would 
stand  no  comparison  alongside  of  our 
superior  qualities. 

As  to  having  Japanese  plums  ripen  in 
the  winter  I  have  no  objections.  It  is 
right;  we  have  different  kinds  of  fruit 
ripen  in  the  winter,  but  we  do  not  crow 
over  it,  as  we  prefer  to  sh(MiK»  the  fruit 
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that  ripens  at  the  time  of  the  year  that 
God  iDtended  it  should.  This  is  the  fruit 
that  has  all  the  good  qualities  that  com- 
mend it  to  the  lover  of  delicious  fruits. 
And  yet,  with  the  claims  of  Florida 
staring  us  in  the  face,  California  is  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  get  early  fruit 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  withal  Florida 
is  *•  only  48  hours  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis."  A  •*  week's  travel  "  does  not 
prevent  our 'fruit  from  getting  to  the 
Eastern  markets  ahead  of  that  of  the 
South,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  high  rate  of  transportation 
the  railroads  exact,  find  that  a  week's 
travel  does  not  prevent  them  from  com- 
ing to  California  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  grandest  climate  in  the  world. 

California  is  diversified  in  everything  ; 
her  climate  is  of  different  qualities.  AH 
you  have  to  do  '*  is  to  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice."  You  may  live  in 
some  charming  valley  in  a  home  where 
contentment  reigns  within,  and  where 
roses  and  other  flowers  are  blooming  in 
profusion  without ;  and  in  half  an  Jiour 
you  may  be  in  a  region  where  the  per- 
petual snows  abound.  This  is  no  fanci- 
ful sketch — it  is  true,  and  not  of  only 
one  place,  but  of  many  in  the  State. 

Where  is  Florida  alongside  of  the 
Golden  Stale  when  it  comes  to  grand 
mountain  scenery  ?  Where  is  it  with  its 
wonderful  mineral  springs  and  geysers  ? 
Where  are  its  beautiful  sunsets  ?  Yea, 
there  are  too  many  grand  things  that  we 
have  and  you  have  not.  Dr.  Oren,  that 
I  cannot  name  them  further,  as  I  have 
already  taken  up  too  much  space  in 
these  columns.  Just  leave  your  sand- 
hills, death-dealing  swamps,  noxious  in- 
sects, etc.,  and  come  out  here  to  this 
God-blessed  land,  and  live  in  luxurious 
happiness. 

North  Temescal,  Calif. 


Bee-Notes  liy  tlie  Wayside. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    8.    LOVE8Y. 


When  I  came  over  the  Rockies  on  my 
trip  to  Chicago  and  the  groat  Fair,  last 
fall,  I  saw  very  much  to  admire.  I  found 
a  highly  civilized  people.  I  saw  a  peo- 
ple that  were  far  advanced  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  manufactures,  and  when  I 
walked  through  those  great  buildings 
and  saw  the  great  and  grand  achieve- 
ments that  had  been  accomplished  for 
the  use  and  pleasure  of  mankind,  I 
asked  myself  the  questions,  Do  our  peo- 


ple appreciate  this  things  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  For  we  saw  there  exhibited  almost 
everything  that  the  people  could  con- 
ceive of  or  desire  for  their  use  and 
benefit ;  yet  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  thing  which  appeared  to  be  a  lack 
of,  for  the  benefit  of  our  bee-keeping 
friends  in  some  parts  of  the  coantry, 
namely,  a  lack  of  honey-producing 
plants.  As  far  as  I  could  discover,  the 
indications  for  honey  in  and  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  better  than  ft 
was  immediately  east  of  them. 

While  I  may  be  more  or  less  in  error, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be 
much  better  indications  for  honey  than 
a  person  could  observe  in  riding  through 
the  country  on  the  cars,  still  I  think, 
from  the  best  observation  that  I  could 
get  as  to  the  lack  of  honey-producin;^ 
plants  through  portions  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  I  think  it  was  sufficient  so 
that  I  no  longer  wonder  why  it  is  th&t 
we  ship  honey  to  those  places  and  other 
points  east.  I  received  an  order  from 
Nebraska  for  honey  on  Dec.  7,  1898. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  bee- 
keepers in  the  East,  complaining  of  tb& 
poor  honey-flow,  and  asking  for  the  in- 
dications here.  One  gentleman  in  Kan- 
sas wrote  me  that  in  bis  locality  they 
had  not  had  a  good  honey-flow  in  fi?e 
years.  Now  supposing  this  to  be  cor- 
rect, what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Cannot 
honey-producing  plants  be  sown  and 
grown,  where  Nature  does  not  produce 
them  in  sufficient  quantities  ? 

Let  us  note  some  conditions:  The 
most  of  our  honey-producing  plants  here 
are  propagated.  There,  were  very  few 
here  when  the  country  was  first  settled, 
but  now  we  have  a  moderate  supply^ 
and  they  are  increasing  every  year. 
Through  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  bees 
here  last  winter  in  some  localities,  les5 
than  one-third  of  the  honey  crop  was 
gathered.  When  I  started  on  my  trip  I 
traveled  through  lucerne  fields — much  of 
it  was  still  in  bloom.  While  in  some 
seasons  the  bees  gather  much  fine  honey 
from  this  plant,  yet  much  of  it  was  cut 
for  hay  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  bloom ; 
but  when  the  lucerne  is  in  full  bloom, 
or  when  it  is  left  for  a  seed  crop,  the 
bees  have  a  much  better  chance. 

I  also  saw  what  is  called  here  the 
**  Rocky  Mountain  honey-plant."  It  is 
also  known  as  **  stink-weed."  This  is  a 
vigorous  plant,  growing  from  2  to  6  feet, 
according  to  soil  and  location.  Some 
seasons  this  plant  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  honey ;  but  the  best  of  ai) 
our  wild  honey-producing  plants,  is  the 
sweet  clover.  The  bees  usually  work  on 
this   plant  from  midsummer  until  the 
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frost  comes,  generally  gathering  large 
quantities,  and  of  fine  quality.  While 
we  have  other  honey-plants  here,  those 
that  I  have  mentioned,  with  our  tree  and 
fruit  bloom,  are  the  principal  ones. 

Now  I  believe  that  facts  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  for  quality  and 


compass.  In  California  and  Australia 
they  may  sometimes  excel  us  in  quantity, 
but  not  in  .quality. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  what  is  called  a  gar- 
den city.  The  streets  are  130  feet 
wide,  with  streams  of  water  and  rows  of 
shade-trees  on  each  side  of  the  street. 


Rocky  Mountain  Dee-Plant. 


quantity  combined,  either  in  a  honey  or 
potato  crops,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
United  States  that  can  lay  Utah  or  Col- 
orado in  the  shade.  If  there  is  any 
other  place  that  can  do  it,  we  do  not 
know  where  it  is.  This  Is  no  idle  **  blow," 
bat  It  is  one  good  reason  why  we  ship 
^me  of  oor  honey  to  all   points  of  the 


The  sidewalks  are  16  feet,  making  the 
streets  100  feet  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Many  of  the  trees  produce 
honey.  Then,  except  in  or  near  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  each  house  oc- 
cupies a  lot  about  5x10  rods,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  a  fruit  orchard,  more 
or  less.    Thus  we  see  that  not  only  Salt 
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Lake  City,  but  nearly  every  city  or  town 
In  the  Territory  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  are  one  vast  blooming  orchard. 
Thus  you  see  we  have  fruit-bloom  in  the 
spring,  and  the  field  crop  in  the  summer 
and  fall. 

A  stranger  passing  through  here  in 
the  summer  would  hardly  conceive  or 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  get  as  good  a  honey-flow  as  we  some- 
times get.  Of  course  we  are  not  always 
sure  of  a  good  crop.  They  tell  us  that 
nothing  is  sure  in  this  world*  but  death 
and  taxes.         , 

As  I  traveled  through  Utah  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  as  far  as  Green  Biver, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Colorado,  I  found 
conditions  pretty  much  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them.  There  is  some  good  coun- 
try in  Colorado.  They  raise  large  crops 
of  lucerne,  honey,  fruit,  roots,  grain, 
etc.;  but  some  portions  of  central  east- 
ern Utah  and  western  Colorado  are 
barren. 

As  I  went  on  I  went  up  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Grand  River,  up,  up, 
through  and  between  huge  rocks  until 
we  were  up  in  the  clouds  near  Lead- 
vill,  at  an  elevation  of  10,418  feet,  but 
we  were  soon  rolling  down  Into  a  warm 
country  again — down  through  the  Royal 
Gorge,  where  the  rocks  tower  above  the 
river-bed  2,000  feet.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  river. 
West  of  Leadville  the  waters  run  in  the 
Colorado  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

From  the  Royal  Gorge  we  run  across 
the  valley  past  Canon  City,  Florence, 
and  many  coal-oil  wells  to  Pueblo  and 
Denver.  Then  as  we  rolled  down  over 
the  foot-hills,  we  still  saw  some  honey- 
plants. 

But  as  wo  travel  on  across  the  Col- 
orado lioa  into  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  we 
run  on  a  rolling,  boundless  prairie.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  indications 
for  a  good  honey-flow  did  not  look  as 
promising,  although  I  noticed  consider- 
able fruit  trees  in  some  places,  but  in 
the  flelds  I  failed  to  see  much  in  the  line 
of  honey-producing  plants.  I  saw  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  and  hay  land, 
some  of  the  latter,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, looked  as  though  it  would  not 
produce  more  than  one  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  those 
people  try  some  of  our  lucerne  ;  if  they 
could  get  a  good  start  of  lucerne,  they 
would  possibly  get  six  tons  to  the  acre, 
besides  introducing  a  good  honey-plant. 

As  we  pass  on  through  those  States 
towards  Missouri,  I  noticed  that  the  soil 
and  the  crops  looked  much  better.  The 
corn,  which  seems  to  be  the  staple  crop, 
looked  taller  and  more  vigorous.    I  no- 


ticed much  very  fine  country  in  Missouri, 
and  some  of  it  looked  as  though  it  ought 
to  be  a  good  country  for  bee-keepers. 
We  passed  nearly  through  the  center  of 
this  great  State,  went  through  some 
very  beautiful  places  on  our  way  to  St. 
Louis,  where  we  found  a  magnificent 
city.  There  is  a  great  deal  doing  in  the 
munufacturlng  line  there,  and  it  seems 
to  be  established  on  a  paying  basis ;  and 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  nearly  all  of  the 
city  is  owned  by  her  own  people. 

We  now  crossed  the  Missouri  over  to 
Illinois,  and  through  the  center  of  this 
great  State— through  Alton,  Springfield, 
Bloomington,  Joliet,  and  many  other 
places.  We  much  admired  the  vim  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  in 
farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  etc. 
As  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri,  I 
noticed  that  corn  was  one 'of  the  staple 
crops.  Now  I  am  positive  that  all  those 
places  could  be  greatly  benefited  by 
planting  some  of  our  lucerne. 

After  passing  the  Joliet  penitentiary, 
and  the  extensive  stOne  quaries,  we  ar- 
rived in  that  great  and  wonderful  city 
of  Chicago,  having  traveled  over  2,000 
miles.  I  looked  around  the  city,  and 
visited  the  old  Ambbicak  Bee  Jourhal 
office ;  attended  the  great  bee-conven- 
tion, met,  chatted,  and  shook  hands 
with  more  bee-keepers  than  I  ever  saw 
together  at  any  other  time  or  place. 
Then  after  taking  in  the  Fair  I  again 
started  back  towards  the  Rockies.  I 
returned  over  a  somewhat  dififerent 
road,  so  as  to  see  all  I  could  through 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  I  saw  more  bees 
and  better  indications  for  a  honey  crop 
in  those  places  than  any  other  place  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

I  went  around  through  Lincoln,  and 
central  Nebraska.  This  seems  to  be  & 
good  country.  I  think  it  is  about  the 
best  part  of  the  State.  The  people  seem 
to  be  industrious  and  enterprising. 

I  then  passed  on  into  Colorado,  and 
again  up  into  the  clouds  at  Leadville, 
where  we  were  caught  in  a  big  snow- 
storm, with  the  mercury  nearly  down  to 
zero ;  but  in  about  an  hour  we  ran  down 
to  the  west  where  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  it  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  soon 
reached  home,  all  well,  having  enjoyed 
a  very  pleasant  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten trip. 

Now  about  this  lucerne  and  a  better 
honey -fiow :  I  think  conditions  could  be 
changed.  We  have  shipped  some  seed 
to  the  Southern  States  this  winter,  and 
some  of  our  Utah  people  have  settled  in 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  they  have 
planted  lucerne  with  great  success.  One 
of  my  old  Utah  friends,  who  now  lives 
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in  Arizona,  has  visited  me  siDce  I  came 
home,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  have  me 
go  there  to  live.  He  says  they  cut  four 
crops  of  lucerne  there  in  one  year,  while, 
ts  ^  role,  we  only  cut  three.  They  fat- 
ten hogs  on  it  by  the  thousand.  He  says 
that  one  acre  of  lucerne  will  produce 
more  honey,  and  fatten  more  hogs  than 
three  acres  of  corn  ;  and  also  that  he 
<:&o  make  more  producing  honey  there 
at  5  cents  per  pound  than  he  could  here 
at  8  cents ;  still,  I  beat  him,  but  he  ac- 
cuses me  of  being  au  expert  at  the  busi- 
ness. They  certainly  have  a  beautiful 
country  there ;  by  using  a  system  of 
irrigation  such  as  we  do  here,  they  can 
grow  tropical  fruits  and  plants — in  fact, 
almost  any  kind  of  a  crop,  in  great 
abandance. 

We  have  farmers  here  that  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  East,  and  some  of 
them  declare  to  me  th&t  they  make  as 
niQch  off  one  acre  here  as  they  did  from 
five  back  East.  Be  that  as  it  may,  by 
keeping  the  land  in  good  condition,  and 
by  irrigation,  we  can  raise  large  crops. 
While  we  raise  large  crops  of  grain, 
potatoes,  fruit,  roots,  etc.,  the  lucerne  is 
said  to  be  one  of  our  very  best  paying 
crops,  and  a  number  of  farmers  have 
told  me  that  they  have  cut  nine  and  ten 
toD9  off  one  acre  in  one  season,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  six  is  about  the 
average. 

Now  if  any  of  our  bee-friends  in  any 
part  of  the  country  wish  to  try  some 
lacerne,  I  have  a  little  of  this  seed,  and 
will  send  samples  to  any  one  asking  for 
it;  that  is,  as  long  as  I  have  any  left. 
Of  coorse  I  can  purchase  any  amount, 
IX  any  of  our  bee-friends  wish  to  try 
some  of  it.  I  will  send  it  at  first  cost 
oi  seed.  I  believe  this  plant  will  grow 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  except 
perhaps  the  most  northern  points;  a 
light,  sandy  loam,  not  too  wet,  but  mod- 
erately dry,  is  the  best.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  bee-plant  will  grow  any  place 
where  the  soil  Is  warm,  dry  and  sandy. 
Either  of  these  plants  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  as  also  the  sweet 
clover. 

On  page  748  of  the  Bee  Joubnal  for 
1893,  I  notice  a  question  from  P.  S.,  of 
Kansas,  about  sweet  clover,  and  some 
<'omments  on  this,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
honey-plants,  and  by  many  it  is  said  to 
be  the  best  of  all  honey-plants  in  Utah. 
I  have  heard  hundreds  of  bee-keepers 
praise  it,  but  I  have  never  heard  one 
condemn  it. 

As  to  sooty  honey  from  sweet  clover,  I 
cannot  find  any  one  in  Utah  that  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Is  it  possible 
there  may  be  two  varieties  of  this  plant? 


When  looking  for  a  place  to  locate  an 
apiary  here,  one  of  the  first  things  the 
bee-keeper  thinks  of  is,  How  much  sweet 
clover  is  there  in  the  vicinity  ?  It  will 
yield  a  good  flow  of  honey  often  in  a  dry 
season,  and  as  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to 
kill  it  out  by  cutting  it  two  years  in 
succession,  before  it  seeds.  Of  course 
bee-keepers  are  Its  greatest  admirers.  P 
do  not  think  it  is  valuable  as  a  honey- 
plant  and  a  fodder  plant  at  the  same 
time,  for  to  make  good  fodder  it  should 
be  cut  while  it  Is  young  and  tender,  be- 
fore It  blooms ;  but  for  a  good,  all- 
around  paying  crop  for  bee-keepers  and 
farmers  alike,  I  believe  lucerne  is  the 
best. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  Missouri  farmer, 
but  for  the  last  three  years  a  Utah 
sheep-raiser,  and  he  says  that  one  acre 
of  lucerne  Is  worth  more  than  two  acres 
of  Missouri  corn  for  any  purpose  ;  be- 
sides, the  corn  has  to  be  planted  and 
cultivated  every  year,  while  we  have 
been  cutting  lucerne  off  of  the  same  field 
for  20  and  25  years,  and  It  is  still 
growing. 

One  more  note  by  the  wayside  :  I 
noticed  a  dearth  of  timber  In  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Now  the  people  here  in 
the  last  25  years  have  planted  many 
poplar  trees  in  rows  through  the  coun- 
try. While  they  beautify  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country,  they  are  also 
of  great  benefit  as  wind-breaks.  I  saw 
a  farmer  in  this  county  that  has  a  double 
row  of  those  monarcbs,  running  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain  down  through 
his  farm  ;  he  says  that  before  he  had 
those  trees,  the  winds  used  to  come 
howling  up  the  side  of  the  valley  near 
the  mountains,  and  sometimes  they  car- 
ried away  his  lucerne  and  grain  stacks  ; 
but  now  the  trees  protect  him  so  that  he 
has  no  more  trouble  from  the  wind  ;  and 
in  a  dry  climate  they  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  more  rainfall,  and  thereby 
change  the  climate.  If  planted  in  sutfi- 
cient  quantities. 

Again,  It  Is  cheaper  to  grow  those 
trees  for  wood  or  timber  than  it  is  to 
buy  it,  if  planted  in  bunches,  say  about 
four  feet  apart.  They  will  make  good 
timber  in  from  10  to  12  years;  and  for 
finishing  lumber,  or  for  making  bee- 
hives, frames  and  sections,  some  of  our 
bee-keepers  say  that  there  is  none  better. 

355  6th  E.  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Journal  for  $1.40.  ^  i 
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Darwin's  Allcgeil  "Mistakes." 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  ALLEN  PBINGLE. 


I  have  read  Rev.  L.  J.  Templin's  arti- 
cle with  the  caption,  *'  Some  Mistakes  of 
parwin,"  on  page  215. 

Mr.  Tempi  in  seeks  to  show  that  the 
great  naturalist,  whose  remains  now  re- 
pose in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  whose 
works  have  carried  such  dismay  into  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  to  which  Mr. 
Tomplin  belongs,  is  '' away  off*'  in  some 
of  his  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  *'his  spec- 
ulations in  regard  to  Evolution,'*  all  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  T.,  **  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  better  to  use  one's  brains 
and  eyes  than  to  be  blindly  led  by  a 
great  name." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  clergy 
should  attempt  to  discredit  the  man  who 
has  proved  that  humanity  is  a  develop- 
ment from  lower  forms  instead  of  being 
a  special  creation.  This  criticism  of 
Darwin  as  to  the  **  pairing  for  each 
birlh,"  and  the  **  cell-building,"  appears 
to  me  to  be  far-fetched.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Darwin  was  infallible.  While* 
there  may  be  a  few  mistakes  of  small 
moment  in  the  **  vast  array  of  facts  in 
natural  history"  which  he  has  given  to 
the  world,  the' two  instances  cited  by 
Mr.  Templin  can  hardly  be  accounted  as 
such  fairly. 

When  Darwin  says,  "All  vertebrate 
animals,  all  insects,  and  some  other 
large  groups  of  animals,  pair  for  each 
birth,"  he  doubtless  means  by  each  birth 
the  litter  or  group  of  offspring  which 
result  from  one  periodical  fertilization — 
in  the  case  of  the  queen-bee  one  fertili- 
zation. There  may  be  intercourse  once 
during  a  pairing  or  several  times ;  and 
the  eggs  laid  or  offspring  born  as  the 
result,  though  separated  by  days  or 
weeks  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  queen- 
bee)  months,  might  be  considered  of  the 
same  litter  and  the  same  birth.  I  would 
direct  Mr.  Templin's  and  the  readers'  at- 
tention to  the  sentence  in  Darwin's  work 
immediately  preceding  the  one  from 
which  Mr.  T.  made  the  extract,  in  which 
the  author  says  he  "  must  here  treat  the 
subject  with  extreme  brevity,  though  I 
have  the  materials  prepared  [he  tells  us] 
for  an  ample  discussion." 

Moreover,  Darwin  says  there  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  as  to  parthenogenesis  he 
distinctly  makes  exception  of  all  such 
cases. 

With  reference  to  the  other  stricture 
concerning  the  '*  cell-making  instinct  of 
the  hive-bee,"  it  is  well  to  remember  that 


Darwin  is  not  dogmatic  on  the  point. 
He  says,  **  the  work  of  construcUon 
seems  to  be,"  etc.  He  does  not  assert 
positively  that  it  is  so.  Mr.  Templin  as- 
serts that  **  every  one  who  ever  saw 
bees  building  comb  knows  that  the 
above  "  [that  is,  Darwin's  description  of 
the  proceeding]  *M8  a  purely  fanciful 
sketch  drawn  from  the  imagination  of 
the  great  naturalist."  Here  is  one  in- 
dividual who  does  not  know  that.  One 
not  conversant  with  Darwin,  would 
think,  to  read  this,  along  with  Mr. 
Templin's  other  intimation,  that  '*  Dar- 
win took  some  of  his  alleged  facts  at 
second-hand,"  that  Darwin  had  simply 
read  a  work  or  two  on  bees,  and  rested 
there  for  his  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
The  investigator  who  kept  a  patch  of 
ground  undisturbed  for  40  years  to 
watch  and  study  the  habits  of  the  insig- 
nificant earthr^worms  it  contained,  wa? 
not  that  sort  of  man.  The  reader  of 
that  chapter  in  the  "Origin  of  Species,'* 
in  which  Darwin  treats  of  the  honey-hee, 
gets  up  from  it  astonished  that  the 
greatest  of  naturalists,  with  the  whole 
of  animated  nature  in  his  purview,  could 
possibly  have  given  so  much  time  and 
personal  investigation  to  the  honey-bee 
as  Darwin  did.  Darwin's  personal  in- 
vestigations into  the  science  and  art  of 
cell-building  led  him  to  differ  from  one 
whom  he  calls  "the  Justly-celebrated 
elder  Huber." 

At  another  time  I  shall  take  occasioD 
to  quote  Darwin  on  cell-building,  etc 

As  to  Mr.  Darwin's  "  speculations  in 
regard  to  evolution,"  the  attentive  reader 
of  Darwin  knows  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  speculator,  either  philosophical  or 
metaphysical.  He  was  a  man  of  facts— 
facts.  These  he  marshalled  in  magnifi- 
cent array.  The  inevitable  deductions 
from  his  facts  have  been  largely  made 
by  others. 

Selby,  Ont. 


Cellar  WlnteriBgofBees— Ailnlteratioii. 

Written  for  the  jLmerieanBMJfmrnal 

BY  C.   THBILMANN. 


Bees,  so  far  in  this  vicinty,  are  in 
good  condition.  The  prospect  now  (Feb. 
27th)  is  that  very  few  will  be  lost  in 
wintering  this  year.  I  have  heard  of 
very  few  that  show  any  signs  of  diar- 
rhea. I  have  not  noticed  a  single  spot 
on  mine,  with  the  lowest  (86^  to  87= 
above)  temperature  for  the  past  four 
weeks  in  my  cellars.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  the   winter   stores   were   so    well 
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ripened  ae  they  were  the  past  fall,  and  I 
h&Te  concluded  that  the  more  the 
winter  stores  are  ripened,  or  evaporated, 
and  nearly  free  of  water,  the  better  the 
bees  will  winter,  if  other  conditions  are 
alike. 

The  forepart  of  the  present  winter  the 
temperature  was  at  4CP  above  zero  in 
my  cellar,  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
the  bees  seemed  to  be  contented  with  it, 
and  now  It  has  been,  land  still  is,  at  86^ 
above,  and  the  bees  have  that  contented 
marmor  which  all  experienced  bee-keep- 
ers are  so  mnch  pleased  to  hear  when 
they  go  Into  their  cellars. 

Heretofore  I  would  not  believe  (from 
ny  former  experience)  that  bees  would, 
or  conid,  keep  very  healthy  in  a  cellar, 
for  any  length  of  time,  with  so  low  a 
temperature  as  86^  above  zero ;  they 
woold  get  wet  and  moldy,  and  would  not 
▼inter  well ;  but  it  proves  that  if  the 
winter  stores  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  of 
good  qnality,  the  low  temperature  will 
DOt  affect  the  health  of  the  bees  much, 
if  any. 

Notwithstanding,  if  the  temperature 
had  been  up  to  46°  to  5CP  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  forepart  of  winter, 
and  then  came  down  to  36^,  disaster 
would  follow  with  the  best  of  stores ; 
they  would  go  to  breeding,  and  would 
use  up  their  vitality,  and  diarrhea  is 
sore  to  follow. 

I  always  noticed  that  when  the  tem- 
perature showed  45^  and  upward  in  my 
cellar  in  the  forepart  of  winter,  some  of 
the  colonies  would  start  breeding,  get 
restless,  and  disturb  their  ^neighbors ; 
then  comes  diarrhea,  and  a  bad  smell, 
and  disaster. 

That  pollen  theory  of  Mr.  Heddon*s  is 
all  bosh,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  his 
doctrine  on  adulteration  of  honey.  It  is 
the  early  winter  breeding  that  causes 
diarrhea,  and  not  pollen.  I  have  never 
kDown  a  colony  with  the  diarrhea  in 
winter  that  had  not  been  breeding,  un- 
less it  was  diseased  by  the  stench  and 
bad  odor  of  the  others. 

We  can  stand  the  false  pollen  theory 
a  good  deal  better  (as  it  is  only  theory) 
than  that  shameful  fraud  of  honey  adul- 
teration. To  keep  silent  about  it,  and 
not  make  it  public,  will  spoil  more  than 
will  be  gained,  etc.,  is  Mr.  Heddon's 
doctrine.  No,  no,  brother  bee-keepers, 
that's  all  wrong  ;  we  will  turn  the  han- 
dle and  tell  them  to  stop  the  swindle — 
we  are  not  to  be  robbed  of  our  honest 
labor  by  their  dishonest  practice.  Show 
your  mixtures,  or  we  wlW  make  you  show 
them.  We  are  not  afraid  to  show  our 
product,  straight  from  the  bees.  So  far 
the  adulterators  have  shown   their  vile 


stuff  ahead  of  our  honey,  and  sold  it  for 
honey  ;  but  I  hope  every  State  will  pass 
laws  like  the  one  published  on  page  282. 

Go  on  brethren,  and  go  on  bee- keepers* 
and  expose  every  one  who  will  injure 
our  industry  by  adulterating  our  pro* 
duct,  without  showing  in  big  letters 
what  it  contains.  If  that  is  done,  they 
will  stop  adulteration  themselves,  as  no 
one  will  buy  their  mixtures. 

To  prove  what  I  say  above,  I  will  give 
a  little  experience  :  I  have  a  friend  tn 
North  St.  Paul  who  has  bought  consid- 
erable honey  from  me  the  past  few 
years,  and  sold  it  to  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. They  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  honey  that  he  worked  up  con- 
siderable trade.  This  winter,  after  he 
had  sold  all  the  extracted  honey  he  had, 
he  wanted  more,  as  he  had  taken  many 
orders.  Of  course  I  could  not  supply 
him,  but  wrote  him  that  Messrs.  Smith 
A  Austrian  had  some  nice  California 
honey.  He  bought  some  there — five  or 
six  60-pound  cans— but  when  he  took  it 
to  his  customers  they  declared  at  once 
that  this  was  not  the  same  as  he  sold 
them  heretofore,  and  that  it  was  adul- 
terated. The  result  was  his  trade 
stopped. 

Theilmanton,  Minn. 


Honey-Bee  ii  tbe  Econoiy  of  Kator^ 

Hecul  at  t?ie  Wisconmn  State  Convention, 
BY  DB.   J.   W.   VANCE. 


The  honey-bee  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
deserves  by  those  who  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  it.  The  farmer 
and  horticulturist  have  frequently  gone 
to  law  with  bee-keepers,  claiming  dam- 
ages on  account  of  alleged  injury  to 
fields  and  orchards  by  the  visits  of  the 
bees  gathering  honey  from  the  flowers. 
However,  a  change  is  coming  on  account 
of  the  investigations  of  naturalists,  who 
have  discovered  that  the  honey-bee  is 
included  in  Nature*s  plan  for  reproduc- 
tion and  evolution.  People  now  see  that 
the  visits  of  the  bee  aid  in  cross-fertili- 
zation, and  instead  of  antagonizing  the 
bee-keeper  he  should  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization 
and  form  of  many  flowers  the  interven- 
tion of  the  bee  is  essential  to  the  trans- 
mission and  interchange  of  pollen.  With- 
out pollen-fertilization,  no  seed  can  be 
produced.  If  we  take  in  our  hand  a 
flower  and  observe  its  intricate  organi- 
zation we  are  impressed  with  awe  at  the 
evident  handiwork    of    the    Creator— a 
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wonderful  mechanism  constituted  of 
stem,  calyx,  corolla,  pistil  and  stamens. 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla  giis- 
tens,  perhaps,  the  tiny  drop  of  honey, 
the  fragrance  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
brightness  of  the  flower,  attracts  the 
honey-bee,  and  it  goes  merrily  humming 
and  alights  upon  the  delicate  margin 
of  the  cup-shaped  corolla ;  and  as  it 
thrusts  its  little,  fuzzy  head  into  the 
cavity  to  draw  up  the  sweet  drop  of 
nectar,  the  movement  shakes  the  dust- 
like pollen  upon  its  head  and  legs,  and 
now  doubly  laden  with  honey  and  pollen 
it  flies  to  the  next  flower,  and,  while 
gathering  another  drop,  lets  fall  upon 
the  pistil,  eagerly  awaiting  to  catch  the 
scattered  particles  of  pollen  to  fructify 
the  ovules  that  lie  hidden  in  the  seed- 
pod  of  the  flower. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  although  stamens 
and  pistils  occur  in  the  same  flower,  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  flowers  are 
fertilized  by  their  own  stamens.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  proved  by  careful 
investigations  and  experiments  that 
Nature  has  provided  that  pistils  should 
be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  other  plants. 
Does  it  not,  therefore,  seem  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  Providence  that  the  honey-bee 
should  aid  in  conveying  the  frutifying 
medium — the  pollen — from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  thus  by  cross-fertilization 
produce  better  seed  and  more  vigorous 
plants  ? 

Experiments  have  demontrated  that  a 
pistil  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another 
flower,  or  by  that  of  another  individual 
of  its  own  kind,  produces  more  and 
larger  seeds,  which  grow  into  larger 
plants,  than  if  it  had  been  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  of  its  own  flower. 

These  and  many  other  observations 
prove  that  the  peculiar  structures,colors, 
scents,  honey-secretions,  and  other  at- 
tractions of  flowers,  and  the  adaptations 
of  the  different  organs  to  each  other, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  in- 
sects, are  intended  to  prevent  flowers 
from  being  fertilized  by -their  own  pol- 
len, and  to  facilitate  fertilization  by 
pollen  brought  from  other  flowers.  This 
is  a  most  cogent  justification  of  the 
honey-bee  to  exist.  The  Creator  made 
the  honey-bee  for  the  flowers,  and  the 
flowers  for  the  honey-bee.  Therefore, 
the  economy  of  Nature  requires  the 
honey-bee ;  and  therefore  the  short- 
sighted farmer  and  fruit-raiser  should 
awaken  to  a  just  appreciation  of  bee- 
keeping, and  like  their  brethren  in  Cali- 
fornia, encourage  the  industry,  as  was 
reported  by  Prof.  Cook  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Amebic  AN  Bee  Jouknal. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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IV  Do  not  write  anytbing  fOr  pubilcatios 
on  tbe  same  sheet  of  paper  with  businen 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interferlngr  ^th  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Various  Bee-Notes  from  Missouri. 

To-day  bees  are  carryinj^  in  pollen  Tery 
fast.  All  are  working  very  lively.  Tbe 
mercury  stands  at  70  degrees  in  the  shade. 
Tbe  bees  are  gathering  pollen  from  the 
elms. 

This  has  been  a  very  open  winter,  and 
the  bees  have  bad  flights  in  every  month. 
We  had  a  hard  spell  of  winter  on  Feb.  llth 
— snow  fell  14  inches  deep  on  a  level,  and 
drifted  very  badly  from  4  to  6  feet  in  the 
east  and  west  lanes,  but  it  was  all  gone  id 
two  weeks. 

The  summer  of  1898  was  a  very  poor 
honey  season  in  this  locality ;  very  Bttle 
surplus  honey  was  obtained  by  any  bee- 
keepers here.  A  large  majority  .of  theni 
did  not  get  a  pound  of  honey.  IhEid  4  Ital- 
ian colonies  that  stored  200  pounds  of  sur- 
plus honey  in  two  weeks,  from  Spanish- 
needle  and  the  yellow  bloom.  I  had  to  feed 
my  black  bees  until  June  16th,  to  keep  them 
alive ;  so  I  concluded  if  the  Italians  couJd 
make  a  living  and  store  some  honey  over 
and  above  what  they  wanted  for  winter 
stores,  that  I  would  Italianize  the  whole 
outfit;  so  I  sent  for  a  yellow  queen  and 
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Italianized  my  black  bees.  I  have  18  colo- 
cie$,  all  alive  up  to  date,  and  doing  well. 
AH  of  them  have  commenced  brood-rearing. 

I  use  the  8-frame  dovetail  hive.  I  have 
-  -inch  space  above  the  frames,  and  >^  inch 
'ietween  the  frames,  which,  I  think,  is  cor- 
rei"t.  for  1  have  had  no  burr  or  brace  combs 
mce  I  adopted  this  plan.  I  nse  the  metal 
rabbets,  and  the  improved  Hoffman  frame. 
Ibave  bad  no  swarms  for  two  years.  I 
prerent  that  by  giving  them  room. 

•My  surplus  was  all  comb  honey,  and  I 
Rc4d  it  at  15  and  20  cents  by  the  section.  It 
averaged  15  ounces  by  the  section ;  all  that 
teil  below  15  ounces  I  kept  for  my  own  use, 
and  all  that  fell  below  8  ounces  I  fed  back 
t^the  bees. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  the  summer  stands, 
vith  a  2-incb  strip  under  the  bottom  of  the 
hive;  no  packing  above  of  any  kind.  If  I 
fcare  any  weak  colonies  that  have  to  be  fed 
in  the  winter,  I  put  an  empty  super  on  top, 
and  give  them  one  pound  of  soft  cream 
candy,  laid  across  the  tops  of  the  frames. 
Bat  the  better  plan  is  to  prepare  them  in 
:  the  fall  with  plenty  of  good  honey  to  carry 
tbem  through  the  winter  without  feeding, 
which  should  be  86  pounds  of  honey— say 
*i  pbands,  bees  and  all,  exclusive  of  the 
bive.  This  is  sufficient  to  take  them 
I  through  the  winter,  and  give  them  a  good 
iXaii  m  the  spring.  Keep  them  dry,  and 
under  shelter,  and  they  are  all  right. 

Looella,  Mo.,  March  9.        C.  L.  Bo  wen. 


Bee-Keepingr  in  Oregron. 

1  am  situated  in  a  small  valley,  with  a 
creek  running  through  the  center,  thickly 
btodded  witli  acres  of  willow,  maple,  crab- 
ftppie,  cherry  and  hawthorn,  besides  a  pro- 
fssion  of  gooseberry,  blackberry,  raspberry 
and  plenty  of  white  clover,  so  you  see  we 
are  not  at  a  loss  for  honey-plants.  Our 
winters  are  not  very  cold,  the  mercury 
scarcely  ever  reaching  zero,  but  we  have  a 
p-eat  deal  of  rainy  weather  in  winter.  Bees 
vinter  all  right  on  the  summer  stands  with- 
out any  protection. 

My  bees  are  having  a  good  flight  to-day, 
and  got  a  little  pollen  for  the  flrst  from  the 
willow,  which  is  our  earliest  honey-plant. 

1  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  Bee 
JotTRKAL,  and  wish  it  every  success. 

Lquis  Wilcox. 

(raston,  Oreg..  March  16. 


HlTes  for  Wintexing — ^Bee-House. 

I  have  18  colonies  of  bees,  and  part  of 
them  are  in  the  Lancaster  hive,  and  part  in 
the  Cotner  hive ;  they  are  the  best  hives 
for  wintering  bees,  and  are  more  safe  from 
ooVi;  then,  they  have  double  walls,  and 
are  4^  inches  between  the  walls.  They 
can  be  filled  with  anything  between,  and 
that  inx>tect8  them  and  keeps  them  safe.  I 
tried  two  of  them  about  three  years  ago, 
and  they  proved  all  right.  They  are  so 
handy  to  get  the  bees  in.  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hive  uiere  is  a  slide  that  is  8  inches 
wide,  that  can  be  removed,  and  the  bees 
can  go  right  in.    I  find  them  the  handiest 


of  all  for  swarming  time,  for  when  the  bees 
are  all  in  you  can  slide  the  bottom  right  in 
its  proper  place. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  bee-house 
that  will  hold  8  colonies  of  bees.  It  will  be 
7  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide.  7  feet  high, 
divided  so  as  to  make  8  depart  i  ,  ats  inside. 
It  will  be  all  2  feet  in  the  clt- ar.  and  a  top 
space  for  the  sections.  It  will  be  about  14 
inches  high  by  2  feet  squaie  for  the  honey 
department,  and  doors  in  the  center  of  it. 
and  the  walls  are  to  be  4  inches  thick,  and 
filled  in  solid  with  sawdust  all  around  the 
sides.  James  Tolen. 

Logansport,  Ind. 


First  Swarm  on  March  18th. 

I  am  a  bee-keeper  on  a  small  scale,  hav- 
ing 25  colonies,  some  in  Root's  hive,  and 
others  in  the  box-hive.  Bees  are  doing 
finely  here  now,  as  the  spring  flowers  are 
blooming.  I  had  my  first  swarm  to-day- 
March  18th.  B.  H.  Ives. 

Grifton,  N.  C. 


Favorable  Prospects. 

Bees  are  doing  finely,  having  had  a  flight 
every  day  this  month,  and  have  gathered 
pollen  every  day  since  the  4th.  Mv  bees 
have  gone  through  the  winter  all  right.  In 
looking  over  them  to-day,  I  find  young  bees 
are  filling  up  the  hives  very  fast,  with  from 
three  to  five  frames  of  brood  to  the  colony 
capped.  Everything  looks  favorable,  if  we 
only  have  a  good  honey-fiow. 

J.  F.  Truesdell. 

Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  March  23. 


▲n  Experience  with  Bees. 

Last  spring  I  had  15  colonies  of  bees  that 
came  through  the  winter  all  right.  I  lost 
5,  that  died  with  plenty  of  honey  to  live  on 
— they  froze,  as  last  winter  was  a  cold  one 
in  Central  Ohio.  Most  of  the  black  bees 
died,  as  they  had  not  stores  enough  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  pure  golden  Ital- 
ians—they look  like  a  piece  of  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  as  if  the  sunshine  would  melt 
them  if  they  were  to  go  out  in  it.  From 
my  experience  the  yellower  the  bees  the 
more  honey  they  store.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  some  of  the  old  Italians,  and  they 
get  very  little  honey.  From  15  colonies  of 
my  golden  Italians  I  got  1,100  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  and  100  sections  not  finished, 
which  I  intend  to  feed  to  the  bees  to  en- 
courage them  for  next  summer.  I  find  it 
profitable  to  give  the  bees  something  to  eat 
through  the  winter  when  they  come  out  for 
a  flight. 

To  keep  bees  in  good  condition  all  queens 
three  years  old  should  be  superseded.  I  re- 
queen  my  bees  every  two  years.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  re-queen,  but  not  so 
much  trouble  as  to  lose  a  cropof  honey  by 
a  worthless  lot  of  old  gueens.  Young  queens 
rear  a  good  supply  oif  workers  in  the  hive, 
and  not  so  many  drones.    You  can  often 
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tell  a  colour  that  has  an  old  queen,  by  the 
qaantity  of  drones  in  it.  Old  queens  lay 
more  drone-eggs  than  young  queens— that 
is  my  experience. 

I  began  bee-keepiug  with  2  colonies  of 
black  bees;  they  swarmed  and  did  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased  until  I  had  10  colo- 
nies. I  had  by  this  time  gotten  very  tired 
of  black  bees.  I  sent  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal  and  Doolittle's  book  on  *'  Queen- 
Bearing.^'  I  thought  when  I  read  the  book 
and  Bee  Journal  that  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  black  bees,  and  so  I  had.  I 
sent  for  10  golden  Italian  queens,  intro- 
duced them  on  the  Doolittle  plan,  and  did 
not  lose  a  queen.  I  have  introduced  hun- 
dreds since  for  neighbors,  and  never  lost 
one.  Those  who  introduce  on  the  Doolittle 
plan  will  succeed,  but  when  you  go  to  shov- 
ing them  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  or 
wallowing  them  in  honey  and  dropping 
them  in,  you  wiU  be  very  apt  to  lose  the 
queens.  R.  D.  Davis. 

Ridpath,  Ohio. 


Had  to  Take  them  from  the  Cellar. 

It  has  been  very  warm  since  the  first  of 
March,  and  my  bees  became  so  uneasy 
that  I  was  obliged  to  take  them  out  of  the 
cellar  and  put  them  on  the  summer  stands 
on  the  9th.  They  wintered  the  best  0t  any 
bees  that  I  ever  wintered  in  the  cellar. 
They  have  had  a  number  of  flights,  and 
are  very  strong  in  bees,  with  plenty  of 
honey.  S.  B.  Smith. 

KeeviUe,  Minn.,  March  24. 


Spending  the  Winter  in  Virginia. 

We  came  down  here  to  winter,  and  to 
avoid  the  cold,  trying  weather  of  the 
North.  We  find  our  health  improved 
thereby.  Quite  a  number  of  bees  are  kept 
near  by,  but  mostly  without  profit.  The 
honey  is  of  a  dark  qualitv,  and  rank  flavor. 
We  can  buy  lO-frame  hives,  combs,  and 
very  eood  Italian  bees  all  for  $1.00  each. 
Bees  nave  been  bringing  in  pollen  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  are  now  getting  honey, 
as  the  peach,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  now  in  bloom.  I  have  purchased 
^  colonies,  and  am  going  to  put  on  empty 
supers,  with  starters  on  frames,  and  leave 
them  for  the  summer  without  care,  and  see 
what  they  will  do.  I  think  they  will  not 
swarm,  as  thej  will  be  in  a  shady  grove, 
and  well  ventilated  during  the  hot  weather. 
Chester  Belding. 

Claremont,  Va.,  March  20. 


Getting  Bees  Out  of  Supers,  Etc. 

I  have  a  way  of  getting  bees  out  of  the 
T  supers  that  beats  anything  I  ever  tried. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  bee- papers.  I 
take  a  Simplicity  hive  body,  and  nail  a 
tight  bottom  on  it.  The  T  super  just  fits  on 
the  tin  rabbets,  all  but  the  end,  where  I  lay 
a  slat  in  to  fill  out,  then  bore  a  hole  in  end 
of  the  hive,  stick  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker 
in  the  hole,  and  you  ought  to  see  the  bees 


boil  out.     No  robber-bees  can  get  to  tli« 
honey.    A  box  just  the  size  of  the  T  super 

Srobably  would  be  the  best,  it  wants  to  be 
ight.  The  bees  come  out  very  quickly. 
I  have  81  colonies  of  bees,  and  they  win- 
tered splendidly,  all  coming  through  very 
strong,  with  no  loss.  I  winter  them  io 
Root's  chaff  hive.  I  had  80  colonies,  and 
last  season  I  got  1,000  pounds  of  honey.  The 
weather  has  been  extremely  nice  all  of 
March,  so  far.  The  bees  have  been  carry- 
ing in  pollen  the  last  four  or  five  days.  1 
thmk  tne  prospect  is  g^ood  for  a  big  honev 
crop,  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  The 
white  clover  looks  splendid. 

Noah  Thomas. 
Horatio,  Ohio,  March  21. 


Wintered  Splendidly. 

My  bees  have  wintered  splendidly  on  the 
summer  stands.  I  looked  them  over  on 
March  16th,  and  found  young  bees  and 
sealed  brood  in  all  of  the  hives  but  one,  and 
that  one  was  a  chaff  hive.  The  rest  are  ail 
in  single-walled  hives.  F.  H.  Molbt. 

Greenleaf,  Kans.,  March  21. 


Wintered  Well— Moving  Bees. 

Bees  wintered  well.  I  put  them  out  on 
March  17th,  all  the  188  colonies  being  alive. 
I  moved  118  colonies  the  latter  part  of  last 
October,  60  miles  in  farm  wagons  with 
springs.  Every  colony  came  through  in 
good  condition.  C.  N.  Noehl. 

Kasson,  Minn.,  March  24. 


Balmy  Spring— Mountain  laona. 

Spring  is  with  us  again,  and  everything 
and  everybody  seems  to  feel  more  hopefxu 
and  more  cheerful ;  the  birds  are  singing, 
and  all  Nature  seems  to  feel  the  inspuio^ 
influence  of  balmy  spring.  We  are  organii- 
in^  a  number  of  fruit-growers'  associatiiHis, 
with  a  view  to  more  effectively  put  in  force 
the  Fruit  Bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  bees  are  doing  well  here  now,  and 
the  indications  seem  to  be  good  for  a 
honey-flow. 

I  have  seen  several  items  in  Eastern  and 
Western  papers  lately,  about  mountain 
lions  trotting  around  through  the  streets  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  story  is  "toothhi." 
A  few  dead  ones  have  been  brought  in.  but 
no  live  ones.  The  onlv  fear  that  menaces 
us  is  the  poRsibilitv  that  all  our  wild  ani- 
meJs  may  yet  be  killed  off. 

E.  8.  LovBST. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  22. 


This  Man  Wants  the  Proof. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  may  be  a  little  ex- 
cited after  reading  Mr.  £.  S.  Pope's  letter, 
on  page  878.  on  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing. I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  yet 
it  may  be  true;  if  so,  *' there  are  millions 
in  it.^'  Don't  give  such  a  thing  away,  for 
I  will  give  $100  if  he  can  g^ve  me  the  plan 
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mentioned,  and  it  vorks  all  right.  Why, 
greet  Scott !  only  think,  I  am  satisfied  with 
lOO  pounds  per  colony,  because  I  thought 
that  was  about  all  there  was  in  the  business 
(that  is,  comb  honey) ;  but  250  and  400 
poands — ^how  is  that,  Mr.  Coverdale  ?  I 
can't  see  you,  but  I  imagine  there  is  a 
tiroad  smile  on  your  face,  and  if  these 
Hoosiers  can  produce  honey  at  that  rate,  it 
beats  natural  gas  or  an  oil-well.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  I  deny  everything, 
aod  insist  upon  more  proof. 
Dunlap,  Iowa.  E.  J.  Cronkleton. 


Bees  Were  in  Fine  Condition. 

One  week  ago  I  carried  my  bees  out  of 
the  cellar,  and  it  made  me  sweat  in  great 
shape.  To-day  I  would  want  an  overcoat 
and  mittens  to  do  the  same  work.  The 
wind  is  Mowing  a  regular  gale,  and  it  is 
freeeing  all  the  time.  My  bees  were  in  fine 
condition,  only  one  colony  dead  out  of  42, 
and  that  one  was  queenless  when  put  into 
the  cellar.  I  shall  carry  them  back  in  the 
cellar  if  it  doesn't  get  warmer  by  the  27th. 
Byron  Crbvun. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa,  March  25. 


iMMy  k  Beeswax  Market  ({aotations. 

CHICAQO,  iLii.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  verv  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  bubiness  until 
oew  booey  comes  In.  We  caaoot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax 1b  Fery  active  at  2o&26o.  J .  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
nuulLet  is  very  sIomt  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c.;  If  dark  color,  5c. 

fieeewaz,  20^7c.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  in  the  last  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
Qow  reduced.  We  obtain  1 4®  15c.  fur  cUoice 
wUte.  Dark  is  bard  to  move  at  10Q12c.  Bx- 
tracted  is  very  quiet,  selling  at  from  4(g^7o. 

Beeswax  is  m  Kood  demand  at  23^25c. 

B.  A.  B.  St  Co. 

NBW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24.— There  Is  no 
chanjre  in  our  market.  Trade  remains  dull 
With  plenty  or  stock  on  hand  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Beeswax  Is  selling  on 
arri7ala«26<^7c.  H.  B.  &S. 

CINCINNATI,  O..  Mar.  20.— Trade  Is  dull. 
Prices  of  honey  are  nominal.  We  quote  4® 
8c.  for  extracted,  and  12^15o.  for  choice 
white  comb. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  20^5o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  &  S. 


Peskstlvanla..— The  Venango  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  meet  in  the  City 
Ball  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  23, 
1804.  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  All  interested  are 
requested  to  be  present.       C.  S.  Pizer,  Sec. 

FrunkUn.  Pa. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


Chleaso^  Ills* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

tt.  A.  BURNBTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street, 

New  York,  W.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sao>  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDRBTH  Bros.  &  Sbobuun, 

28  St  30  West  Broadway, 
Chas.  Israel  St  Bros.,  110  Hudson  St. 


citj,  no* 

Hamblin  St  Bbahss,  514  Walnut  Street.  ' 
Clbmoms-Mason  Com.  Co.,  621  Walnut  St. 

AllNUiT,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  St  328  Broadwaj. 
Hamilton,  llla. 

CBAS.  DADAMT  St  SON. 

Clnetimmtl,  Obto. 

C.  F.  MuTH  St  Son,  oor.  Freeman  St  Central  ays. 


Advertisements. 


WANTED  TO  BXCHANGB-A  New  World 
Typewriter,  double  case,  cost  116.00,  al- 
most new,  for  anything  useful  to  a  Bee-Keep- 
er. Wi<l  pay  difference  on  anytbing  of  more 
value.  Will  receive  all  kinds  of  offers.  Every- 
body write  if  vou  want  a  bargain.  All  gooda 
must  be  in  fair  condition. 

BD.  WBIDNBB,  BarlvUIe,  III. 
Mention  the  Amariean  Bee  JoumaL 

Italian  Queens, 

After  Jnne  lOth,  $1  each. 

Address, 

C  JK.  Buncfi,  If  3re>  Ind. 

14Atf  Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal, 

Sweet  Glover  Seed. 

Price.  26  cents  per  pound,  or  92.60  per  peck. 
Postage.  10  cents  per  pound  extra. 
For  Fresh  SSQSSD  of  this  most  excellent 
Honey-Plaut ;  as  well  as 

All  8nM»lies  for  the  Apiary. 

Send  to  '^       ^ 

THOMAS   Q.  NEWMAN, 

147  South  Western  ATenue.     •     CHICAGO,  ILU 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Joumcu, 

PiTEIT  WmED  COIB  FOUIDATIOI 

^  Has  No  Sms  in  Brood-Frame* 

Inv    Thin  Flat-Kottom  Foundation 

fflllf  Hu  !•  Fishbone  in  the  Snrplis  Htney. 

1 


Beliifc  the  cleanest  la  nraally  worked 
the  qalokest  of  any  Foundation  made 

J.  VAN  DBUSBN  &c  80NM, 

Sole  Manufaotniers, 
Bprout  Brook,  Hontivomery  Oc  K.J  * 


Mentioji  Vie  Americcm  Bee  JoumaL 
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Jennie  Jttetalejr** 

QUEENS  FOR  *94. 

••rtces— Untested,  3  or  5  banded,  in  March, 
April  or  May,  $1.00  each ;  15.00  for  6 ;  or  $9.00 
for  12.  Tested  3-band  Queens,  $1.60  lo  $'2.00. 
Tested  5-Band8.  $2.50  to  $6.00.  Fine  3-band 
Breeders  $5.00,  always  on  band.  Straigrbt  5- 
band  Breeders  or  my  Faultless  Queens.  $10.00 
'each.  Untesjj'-d.afier  June  Ist,  75c.  each ;  6 
for  $4.25;  or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested  Queens 
unchanged  through  the  season. 

I  send  NUCIjKI  at  $1.00  per  Frame— any 
size  of  frame  if  you  will  give  dimensions— I 
use  Langsiroth  frame:  10  or  more  Frames 
SOc^each.  Bees  by  tlio  Pound  $1.00;  Fail 
Colonies  $5.00  e»ch.  I  have  one  straight 
merchandise  rate  on  Bees  by  Express— lowest 
rate  in  U.  S.  {5r"  If  you  wish  Queens  for 
BusinesB,  send  to  me. 

ALL   BEE-SUPPLIES    ON    HAND. 
I  have  A.  I.  Root's  Dovetailed  Ulves  and  all 
SuppUes  low.    Send  for  Catalogue.  Dadant's 
Foundation.     JTENNIB  AV€U1jE¥« 

BBEVILLE,  Bee  Oo.,  TEX. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journals 


Comb  i  Extracted 

HONEY 

Purchased  outright,  and  highest  price  paid. 
No  consignments. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Refer  to  all  Commercial  Agencies. 

THE  WH.  PEHN  BABGAm  HOUSE, 

No.  605  RlmrlKet  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FOR  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

I  will  send  my  pamphlet  •*  HoMr  I  Produce 
Comb  Honey,')  and  also  my  Illustiated 
Catalogue  of  Cliair  Hives,  the  itovetalled 
HlTes,  T  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation, 
and  KTcrytnlng  Needed  In  the  Apiary. 

Pirst-Class  OoodSy 
and  Prices  ReasonaMe. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  ^nEKSS?'' 

Mention  the  American  BeaJcnunmL 

SAVE  MONEY! 

IF  YOU  WANT 

Queen-Bees,  Hives,  Foundation 


OR  ANY 


APIAKIM  SUPPLIES, 


Send  for  Prlce-Llst,  to 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN, 

llAtf  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

MmiUon  the  American  Bee  JowmaL 


COMB  FOUNDATION 

—MADE  BY  AN— 

IMPROVED  PROCESS 

—Off- 
New  and  IfflproTod  Maehines 

Of  My  Own  Invention,  which  enables  me 
to  produce 

THE  CHEAPEST. 

Prices  on  5  lbs.  or  more  will  rangre 

From  35  to  50  el*,  per  lb. 

^~  Send  lor  Price-List  luid  Samples.  ..jj^ 

WI   Vmt\i    Ir    931  K-  monroe  St., 
•  «^«  I'WIWI,  jr.        Springfield.  Ills. 


BEES 

^^  FREK  stologM.        K.  1 


QUEENS 

SmokerajSectioDS , 

Oomb  FoundaticeL. 
lad  all  Apliyrms   SappliM 
•hcM.      tlea4    tmr 
K.T.  PLAKAttA]!.  IMI*«IIte,  in. 


5-Banded  (iolden  Italiiin  ^wm 

I  can  furnish  at  the  following  prices:  Untes- 
ted, In  April,  May  and  June,  75  ct8.each;  Tee- 
ted,  in  same  months,  81.00.    Address. 

GEO.  W.  HUF8TEDI«BRr 
13A6t    CLARK8VILLE,  Bed  River  Ca.TBX. 

HOrar  BXTBAOTOX 

pvanBcnoH 
€oM-JBIast  SBioker*^ 

Square  Olmsii  flonej  Jars«  Bte« 

For  Circulars,  applj  to  Chab.  F.  Muth  &  8oh, 
Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Send  10c  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers. 

"Bee-Keeping  for  Profit." 

A  New  Revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
for  ouly  25  cts.,  postpaid,  will  be  sent  hr 
Geo.  W.  York  &  Co.  or  Dr.  'linker.  It  is  full 
of  the  latest  and  most  Interestin^r  points  Id 
the  mana«rement  of  Bees,  with  iuustrations 
of  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive.  Section  Supers. 
Sections.  Queen-Excluders,  Drone-Traps  aod 
Queen-Traps,  etc. ;  also  beautiful  direct  prints 
of  both  Drone  and  Queen  Excluder  Zino  and 
all  about  Its  uses.  Send  for  It  as  well  as  for 
my  1894  Prlce-Llst  of  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Address,     DR.  G.  I4.  TINKJBR, 

6Atf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  0. 


BUY  THE  BEST 
HARNESS 


Bacsiee,  Phaetons,  or 
anTthing  partaiaingto 
the  horm  at  wbol««M 
prices.  We  eel  I  dlnK* 
to  the  ooDeamer  aod 
aave  you  the  middle- 
man's profit;  makt  tiw 
Best  Goods  at  the  Lowest  rrioes  aiid  ^ 
gatlHfactlon  every  time.  Before  you  buy  write  for  o»i 
handsomely  iilostrated  catalogue  and  special  pricw. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.,  JouEi,  Ills. 

Mention  Che  Amtnean  Bee  JowmaL 
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One  Dollar  a  Year. 

56   Fi/th  Avenue,  Chicasf 
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,ja^«SRICAi« 


PWLIBBED  WBEKLT  B7 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

-At  One  Dollar  a.  Year, 
66  rifth  Avenue,  OKZOAOO,  ZL&B. 


Kiiten4  at  tke  rMt-Oflee  at  Ckiciffo  at  S«MDd-€lasi  Iatt«r. 

Postage  to  all  Countries  In  the  Postal  Union 

Is  60  cents  extra.   To  all  others,  91.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 

IV  Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  369  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 


Vkm^t 


15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacti  insertioiL 

lo  AdTertUement  Inierted  f«r  less  than  $1.M. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  avenure  about  eight  words. 
ONK  INCH  will  contain  loarteen  lines. 

ial  Votioes  26  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCB. 


1>  I  9  C  O  V  N  X  9  t 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  6%;  8  times, 

10  J& ;   13  times.  15  % ;   26  times,  35  Jt ;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10$& ;  8  times, 

15  J6;    13  times,  2  056;   26  times,  30%;  52 

times,  45%.  ' 

On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15  % ;  8  times. 

20  % ;    13  times,  25  % ;   26  times.  35  %  ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


Adverilsemeiita  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  year 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

Tbe  Bgg  Journal  is  sent  to  dubsoribers 
UBtil  an  order  is  reoeived  by  the  publishers  for 
its  disoontlnuance,  and  all  arreara«ea  are  paid. 

A  Sample  Copy  of  the  Bbk  JouRirAL  will 
he  sent  FBBB  npon  application. 

^oiv  to  Send  Afozie3r.—Bemit  by  Bzpress, 
PostOfflce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  Nev 
7ork  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had, 
Begister  your  Xetter,  affixing  Btampa  both  for 

fi>sta8e  and  registry,  and  tale  a  receipt  for  it. 
oney  sent  thus,  18  AT  OUR  BISK;  oUierwise 

it  is  not.   Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Baoks- 

we  have  to  pay  25  oents  eacti,  to  get  them  cashed. 
Never  Send  Silver  In  letters.     It  wiU 

wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 
J^alce  all  Af oney*  Ordera  jRaymble  at 

Chicago,  DL— not  at  any  snh-station  of  Chicago. 
Postaffe  Stampaof  any  denomination  may 

be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  d<^ar;  or  where 

Money  Orders  oannot  be  obtained,  stamps  for 

any  amount  may  t>e  sent. 
Sabaoriptfon  Creclita.— The  receipt  for 

money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  addresa^abel 

of  everT  paper.   The  subsortptton  is  paid  to  tbe 

BND  OF  THE  MONTH  indicated. 
i-^o  not  Write  anythinsr  for  pubUoatloa  oo 

the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  bualnass  matters. 

miless  it  ean  be  torn  apart  without  Interfering 


fimerson  Sindersp  made  especially  for 
the  AMSRiCAN  Bbi  Joubnal,  are  oonvenleDt 
for  preserring  each  weekly  NumtMr,  aa  fast  as 
received.  They  will  besent,  post-paid,  for  50  ota. 
eaoh.  They  cannot  l>e  sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

/Vo8t  N'tiint>era,—We  carefully  mall  the 
Bbb  Joctrnal  to  every  snbscrlt>er.  but  ahould 
any  be  lost  In  the  malls,  we  will  replace  thian  U 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Al'waya  State  the  Post-Offlce  to  which 
your  paper  is  addressed,  when  writtaig  to  us. 


Save  Money  by  Using  the  Followiig 

CX.URRIIVCI   USX. 

IPVe  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  iXaH'F 
column.  The  refi^ular  price  of  both  is  giren 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper : 

^                                              Priuofboth.    CIM*. 
The  American  Bee  Journal f  1  00 . . . . 

an(«  Gleaning  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 ... .  1 75 

Bee-Keepers' Review 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

The  Apiouiturlst 175....  165 

Progressive  Bee^Eeeper    . .  1  50 ... .  1  35 

American  Bee- Keeper 150....  140 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150....  135 

The  8  above-named  papers  ......  6  25....  5  25 

Other  Pertodicals. 

The  Lever— Temp,  wkly 2  00 ... .  1  70 

Ladles' Home  Journal 2  00....  180 

Orange  Judd  Parmer 2  00....  175 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  25....  2  SO 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  1  70 
Youth's  Ck>mpanion— new...  2  75..,.  2  40 
New  York  Weekly  Press ....  2  00. ..  1  60 
Illustrated  Home  Journal..  150....  1  40 

Prairie  Farmer 2  00....  180 

Chica^ Weekly InterK)cean  2  00....  1  80 
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Oreamy  l^ays  are  comin'— 

Feel  'em  in  the  breeze ; 
Bamble-bees  a  hummin' 

With  the  other  kind  of  bees. 

Rivers  mnnin'  lazy 

By  the  sleepy  dells ; 
Violet  an'  daisy ; 

Tinklin'  cattle  bells. 

All  the  world  a-beamin'— 

River,  mountain,  lake; 
Dreamin%  dreamin\  dreamin'— 

Never  want  to  wake. 

— Atlanta  CwixtUutiou. 


Mr.  S.  X.  IPettiVn  picture  is  printed 
from  a  nice  half-tone  engraving  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  April  Canadian  Bee  Jotir- 
wii.  He  was  President  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  for  1886-87. 


Itlr*  Frank  Henton,  the  apiarist  of 
oar  Qovemment  at  Washington,  has  sent 
08  copies  of  two  valuable  essays  read  by 
him  before  the  Entomological  Society  of 
that  city.  They  are  entitled,  respectively, 
''The  Death's-Head  Moth  in  Relation  to 
Honey-Bees,"  and  *'The  Curious  Defenses 
Constructed  by  Melipona  and  Trigona.'' 
Doubtless  any  one  so  desiring,  can  secure 
Uiese  essays,  by  .addressing  Mr.  Benton,  in 
care  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sometliing:  fbr  Befirinners*— Mrs. 

Atchley  will  begin,  in  a  week  or  two,  in 
her  department—'*  In  Sunny  Southland  "— 
a  full  and  complete  description  of  bee-keep- 
ing for  beginners.  This  will  be  good  news 
for  many  of  our  new  subscribers.  It  promi- 
ses to  be  as  interesting  as  a  story,  and  as 
practical  and  helpful  as  anything  well  can 
be  for  those  who  follow  her  methods  as 
described  from  week  to  week.  Although 
what  Mrs.  Atchley  may  have  to  say  will 
apply  mainly  to  bee-keeping  in  the  South, 
yet  much  of  it  will  be  useful  in  any  climate 
or  locality.  Look  out  for  the  first  chapter, 
and  then  follow  it  up  closely,  and  profit 
by  it. 


Oreni  Briiain,  in  IS02,  imported 
honey  valued  at  about  1320,000.  Now  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  the  importing  of 
foreign  honey— at  least  a  discussion  is  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  BritUh  Bee  Jourmif 
looking  toward  such  prevention.  It  must 
be  that  our  friends  across  the  "  big  pond '' 
think  they  can  ''keep  sweet"  enough  with- 
out any  outside  help.  W^ll,  maybe  they 
can.  But  how  in  the  world  can  they  live 
without  any  of  that  wonderful  Canadian 
honey  ?  Perhaps  they'll  try  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  own  honey,  as  we  United 
States  folks  do— and  "let  well  enough 
alone.'' 


JBi*o.  Root,  reports  that  out  of  their  125 
colonies  not  one  has  been  lost  in  wintering 
up  to  April  1st.  He  says:  "Indeed  they 
are  in  better  condition  than  they  were  last 
fall."  At  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  their 
loss  was  20  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  were 
in  bad  condition.  So  now^^Bro.  Root  feels 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ 


"happy." 
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The  Texas  State  Convention  was 

held  on  April  4th   and  5th.    The  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows; 

President— Rev.  W.  K.  MarshaU,  D.  D.,  of 
Marshall,  Tex. 

Vice-President— W.  R.  Graham,  of  Green- 
ville. 

Secretary— Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard,  of  Ft. 
Worth. 

Treasurer— A.  M.  Tuttle,  of  Gainsville. 

It  was  the  15th  annual  meeting,  and  had 
the  largest  attendance  of  bee-keepers  ever 
known  in  the  State.  Dr.  Howard  says, 
"  We  had  a  fine  meeting ;''  and  Bro.  Gra- 
ham reports  **  a  glorious  good  time  in  every 
way."    Good  for  Texas ! 

A  report  of  the  meeting  will  appear  soon 
in  the  Bbb  Journal. 


Qiaeenle9»  Colonies,  the  Progressive 
Bee-Keeper  says,  should  be  given  a  frame  of 
hatching  brood  before  introducing  a  queen. 
If  no  young  bees  are  given  them,  they  will 
dwindle  away,  and  sometimes  all  die  before 
any  more  bees  hatch.  Unless  you  desire  to 
increase  your  number  of  colonies  at  the 
expense  of  honey,  it  doesn't  pay  to  give  a 
queen  to  queenless  colonies,  unless  they 
are  very  strong. 


Heddon^M  Alleg^ed  Adulteration 

—The  Beb  Joubnal,  while  it  does  not  aim 
to  copy  extensively  from  the  other  bee- 
papers,  yet  desires  to  keep  its  readers 
posted  as  to  the  news  of  events  transpiring 
in  the  bee-world,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
must  occasionally  repeat  what  has  already 
appeared.  In  OleafUngs  for  March  15th, 
under  the  heading  of  *'  Chemical  Analyses 
of  Heddon^s  HoAey,"  Bro.  A.  I.  Root  has 
this  to  say: 

For  several  years  back  reports  have  been 
coming  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  James  Hed- 
don,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  was  selling  honey 
adulterated  with  glucose.  Believing  him 
to  be  a  good,  straight  man,  and  one  of  the 
veterans  among  honey-producers,  we  as- 
sured each  one.  who  wrote  us,  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  for  we  said  it  was 
not  possible  that  Mr.  Heddon  could  think 
of  doing  anything  so  unwise  and  foolish. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Convention  in  Cleve- 
land, however,  held  on  the  19th  and  20tb 
davs  of  February,  1890,  a  sample  tumbler 
of  honey  was  shown  us,  after  one  of  the 
sessions,  said  honev  having  been  purchased 
of  one  of  Mr.  Heddon's  customers.    I  had  a 


talk  with  the  man  who  bought  the  honey, 
and  I  told  him  that,  from  my  acquaintance 
with  such  mixtures,  I  w^s  satiraed  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  sample  contained  a  large 
per  cent,  of  glucose.  The  matter  was  talked 
of  more  or  less  between  all  the  sessions  by 
quite  a  number  of  the  bee-keepers;  and 
although  we  discussed  it  in  a  quiet  wav,  a 
reporter  for  a  large  daily  got  hold  of  it, 
and  had  it  written  up  in  flaming  style.  As 
soon  as  Ernest  got  wind  of  it,  he  button- 
holed the  reporter  and  desired  him  to  keep 
the  whole  out  of  print,  because  he  (Ernest) 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and 
there  the  matter  dropped. 

Complaints  still^ept  coming,  however, 
and  finally,  by  my  direction,  E^est  asked 
a  well-known  bee-keeper  to  purcbcise  two 
cans  of  honey  from  Mr.  Heddon,  and  for- 
ward them  on  to  us.  This  k>ee-keeper  did 
so,  and  also  sent  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  honey  was  reshipped  to  ns 
without  taking  from  the  depot,  and  this  w 
have  in  our  possession.  The  honey  was  re- 
ceived with  Mr.  Heddon's  tag  attached  to 
the  cans,  and  it  seemed  to  be  (judgin&;  from 
the  taste) ,  adulterated  largely  wi^  glucose, 
and  a  poor  quality  at  that.  A  sample  was 
submitted  to  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief 
chemist  at  Washington,  D.  C,  through 
Prof.  Cook,  and  here  is  his  report: 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  AgricuUural  College,  Midi. 

Dear  Sir .—  The  sample  of  honey  sent  by 
vou  on  the  20th  inst.,  numbered  100,  and 
has  been  entered  as  Serial  No.  11653;  on 
analysis  it  gave  the  following  numbers: 

Direct  polarization  at  28  deg 56.3 

'*  **  "     a5ter  inver..48.7 

Per  cent. 
Sucrose  (calculated  from  above  read- 
ings)   : 5.8 

Reducing  sugar,  calculated  as  dextrose .  68. 1 1 
"  '*  ''        "       invertose.59.95 

Water 31.30 

Ash 38 

The  sample  is  undoubtedly  adulterated 
with  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  glucose,  al- 
though, as  you  know,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  rotation  of  the  various 
glucoses. 

Trusting  that  this  analysis  will  be  satis- 
factory, I  am  respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist. 
(11653— E.  E.  E.— J.  S.  C.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1893. 

A  sample  was  also  submitted  to  Prof. 
Cook,  and  was  bv  him  also  pronounced 
adulterated  with  gli^cose. 

You  may  ask  why  we  did  not  write  to 
Mr.  Heddon  in  regard  to  this  thing.  We 
did  so,  but  received  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

I  believe  we  practice  and  preach  that 
kind  of  charity  that  '*  is  kind,  and  suffereth 
long;"  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  did 
not  publish  the  analysis  before;  but  the 
affidavit  below,  of  a  more  recent  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  demands  that  the  bee-keepers 
of  our  land  be  notified  of  these  things. 
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The  State  of  Ohio,  CuyaJioga  Co.^  ss. 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  John  C. 

Hemmeter,    a   Notary    Pablic    for    and 

within  said   County,    Geo.    G.  Willard, 

who  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn  upon 

his  said  oath  says : 

That  he  is  conductine  a  general  merchan- 
dise business  at  No.  270  Pearl  Street,  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  County  and  State  afore- 
said. 

That  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber last,  affiant  received  a  shipment  of 
honey  from  James  Heddon,  doing  business 
at  Dowagiac,  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 
that  said  honey  so  shipped  and  receiv^l  by 
the  affiant  hereof  was  represented  to  be  a 
pare  and  unadulterated  article ;  in  accord- 
ince  with  said  statement  of  representation 
of  its  purity,  did  authorize  tne  selling  of 
the  same  to  the  trade  by  his  agents.  That 
on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  December,  fol- 
lowing, one  of  the  affiant's  agents  was  ar- 
rested by  the  State  authorities,  for  offering 
and  selling  an  adulterated  and  impure 
honey,  and  subpcBuaed  to  appear  for  trial 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  premises;  affiant,  in  conjunction 
with  said  agent,  appeared  in  said  Court  on 
tbeday  set  for  trial,  heard  the  hearing  of 
said  agent,  and  all  the  witnesses  in  con- 
nection with  the  case,  including  that  of  the 
8tate*8  Chemist. 

That  the  judge,  after  summing  up  the 
evidence,  rendered  a  verdict  as  charged, 
and  fining  said  agent  $35  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution  (aggregating  ths  sum  of  $64.85), 
which  amount  we  affiant  hereof  paid. 

Whereupon  affiant  procured  another 
sample  out  of  said  shipment,  and  delivered 
same  to  Prof.  Hobbs  (being  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  Col- 
lege) for  further  analyzation,  who,  upon 
p^ormance  of  the  same,  coincided  with 
the  State  Chemist,  in  pronouncing  it 
''adulterated and  impure."  Further,  affiant 
saith  not.  Geo.  G.  Willabd. 

Sworn  to  before   me,  and  by  the  said 
George  G.  Willard,  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence this  ninth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1894. 
John  C.  Hemmeter, 
Notary  Public . 

The  so-called  ^' cheap  honey"  Mr.  Hed- 
don  has  been  advertising  for  a  number  of 
years,  together  with  bis  recent  utterances 
on  the  glucose  question,  and  which  we  have 
critcised.  seem  to  give  coloring  to  the  state- 
ments of  the/owr  different  cTienmts. 

We  have  statements  from  other  parties, 
not  depending  upon  analysis,  but  think  best 
to  withhold  them  for  the  present. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  have 
given  the  facts  for  just  what  they  were 
worth,  and  the  reader  ma^  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  A.  I.  R. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  space  in  this  number, 
we  are  unable  to  give  before  next  week  Mr. 
Heddon's  reply  to  the  foregoing  accusa- 
tions, as  we  notice  that  in  the  following 
issue  of  Gleanings  he  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain matters. 


answered  bt 
Marengo,  III. 


i-\*-yt'\t'\^y^>^^^f*%t 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '* Queries  and  Replies**  so 
interestiDflT  on  another  page.  Tn  the  main,  it 
will  oontaiD  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  Interest  beginners.— Bd. 

Colonies  that  Store  Section  Honey. 

A  farmer,  who  hew  been  keeping  bees  for 
a  numl)er  of  years,  told  me  some  time  ago, 
that  the  colonies  we  now  have  are  not  uie 
ones  that  store  the  honey  for  us,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  work  in  sections,  but  the 
new  swarms  are  the  section  workers.  Now 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  is  true,  and 
if  so,  is  there  no  way  of  making  the  old  col- 
onies work  in  the  sections  as  well  as  the 
new  (that  is,  after  they  are  through  swarm- 
ing)? H.  O.J. 

Reeseville,  Wis. 

Answer.— The  bees  you  have  now  are  not 
likely  to  do  anything  in  sections,  for  by  the 
time  work  commences  in  sections  they  will 
probably  all  be  dead— at  least  most  of  them. 
Remember  that  bees  don»t  live  a  hundred 
years— in  the  busy  season  they  only  live 
about  six  weeks.  The  colonies  you  now 
have  may,  and  may  not,  work  in  sections. 
When  they  swarm,  hive  the  swarm  on  the 
old  stand  and  move  the  old  hive  to  a  new 
place,  thus  strengthening  the  swarm  and 
weakening  the  mother  colony,  and  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  the  old  colony  will  not 
work  in  sections,  but  if  the  season  is  good 
the  swarm  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
return  the  swarm  to  the  old  hive  every 
time  it  swarms,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  the 
old  colony  will  work  in  sections  if  the  sea- 
son favors. 

You  see,  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
strength.  If  the  swarm  is  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  then  you  may  count  on  the  old  one 
doing  the  best  work,  and  vice  versa.  But 
what  do  you  care  which  does  the  most,  so 
you  get  it?  I  think  most  of  those  who 
favor  natural  swarming  expect  to  get  their 
principal   surplus   from  the  swarms,  anc* 
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consider  it  policy  to  make  the  swarms  as 
strong  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
colony. 

Lately  J.  F.  Gates  gave  a  plan  in  the 
American  Bee-Keeper,  which  coolly  plans  to 
get  nothing  from  the  old  colony  but  th« 
swarm,  and  nothing  from  the  swarm  but  a 
crop  of  honey.  The  old  colonies,  which  he 
calls  his  breeders,  are  in  big  box-hives,  and 
being  strong  they  cast  early  and  large 
swarms.  Th^se  are  hived  on  the  old  stand 
in  a  small  hive,  sections  put  on  at  once,  and 
if  there's  any  section  honey  they  get  it. 
Then  all  he  asks  of  the  old  colony  is  to  get 
strong  again  for  the  next  year,  at  the  close 
of  the  harvest  adding  the  bees  of  the  swarm 
to  the  breeder,  melting  up  the  combs  of  the 
little  hive  so  as  to  have  it  empty  for  the 
next  year. 


Weak  Golony— Sorghum— Beets. 

On  the  first  dav  of  March  I  bought  two 
colonies  of  bees  from  a  man  that  has  been 
keeping  bees  for  5  or  6  years.  He  told  me 
that  he  examined  them,  that  each  colony 
had  a  queen,  and  that  they  were  all  right. 
I  brought  them  home  and  put  them  in  the 
grove,  on  little  blocks  2x4x12  inches. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  windy  till 
about  the  10th,  when  I  opened  the  hives 
and  looked  them  all  over.  In  one  hive 
about  half  the  bees  were  dead,  and  not 
much  honey  in  the  combs;  some  of  the 
combs  were  jet  black,  and  a  lot  of  dead 
bees  in  the  cells.  It  seems  as  if  the  bees 
had  crawled  in  and  died,  and  I  couldn't  see 
the  queen,  so  I  cleaned  out  all  the  dead  bees 
(I  took  out  4  or  5  handf  uls)  and  closed  up 
the  hive. 

The  other  hive  I  opened  next,  and  in  it  I 
found  some  black  comb,  but  very  few  dead 
bees.  I  found  the  queen  and  the  hive  full 
of  bees,  but  they  had  very  little  honey,  so  I 
made  two  feeders  and  started  to  feed  some 
syrup,  made  according  to  the  directions  in 
Root's  '^A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture." 

The  bees  in  the  first  hive  seemed  to  go  up 
into  the  feeder, which  holds  about  a  pint.  I 
filled  it  a  week  ago,  and  it's  only  about  half 
eaten.  The  second  colony  eats  a  pint  every 
night. 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  first  col- 
onv? 

2.  Is  sorghum  molasses  good  to  feed  to 
bees? 

3.  How  are  sugar  beets  for  bees,  to  feed 
in  the  raw  state,  smashed  up  f       J.  C.  K. 

Glen  wood  Park.  Nebr. 

Answers.— -1.  Probably  all  that  ails  the 
weak  colony  is  its  weakness.  They  don't 
use  up  the  feed  as  rapidly  as  the  stronger 
colony,  for  one  thing,  because  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them,  even  if  they  work  accord- 

\e;  to  their  strength.    Another  thing  is, 


that  they  have  a  smaller  cluster  and  don't 
keep  so  warm,  so  a  smaller  per  cent,  are 
able  to  leave  the  cluster.  You  will  find 
that  they  may  do  a  little  better  on  the 
feed  if  you  give  it  to  them  very  hot.  If 
there  was  a  queen  present  on  the  first  of 
March  she  may  be  there  yet,  and  in  that 
case  you  ought  to  have  found  some  brood 
present.  If  the  colony  was  qneenless,  that 
would  be  a  good  reason  for  the  bees  dying 
off  from  old  age. 

2.  I  shouldn't  want  bees  to  have  sorghum 
molasses  for  winter,  but  when  they  can  fly 
every  day  there's  no  danger. 

3.  I  don't  know  anything  about  beet  feed- 
ing from  experience,  but  I  suspect  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  get  the  sugar  out  for  them 
than  oblige  them  to  do  the  extracting. 
Still,  it  is  just  possible  that  at  a  time  when 
nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  keep  them  exercising  on  beets. 


Italian  Drones  that  Look  Black,  Stc. 

1.  The  drones  from  my  Italian  bees  are 
as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  but  the  work- 
ers show  the  three  bands.  Are  the  drones 
pure  ?    If  so,  what  makes  them  so  black  ? 

2.  What  would  be  the  result  if  I  were  to 
get  some  Camiolan  bees  mixed  with  my 
blacks  and  Italians  ? 

3.  Don't  you  think  my  bees  have;  too 
much  room  to  winter  well,  with  a  hive  10 
inches  deep,  and  a  story  on  top  7  inches 
deep  ?  Had  I  better  take  off  the  top  story  ? 
Would  there  be  stores  enough  in  the  brood- 
chamber  if  I  did  not  take  any  from  belpw  ? 
My  hives  are  18  inches  by  12  in  the  clear, 
made  of  one  inch  stuff,  8  frames  to  the 
story.  ^.  W.  O. 

Bankston,  Ala. 

Answers.— 1.  Hard  to  tell.  If  the  work- 
ers are  part  of  them  with  three  yellow 
bands  and  part  with  less,  than  they  are  not 
pure,  and  it  would  look  as  if  there  ^-as 
black  blood  in  the  queen,  although  she  may 
have  mated  with  a  yellow  drone.  If,  how- 
ever, all  the  workers  show  the  three  yetlow 
bands,  then  you  may  count  the  drones 
pure,  even  if  they  are  very  dark.  Drones 
vary  greatly,  and  their  color  is  not  cxm- 
sidered  a  test  of  purity  as  is  that  of  the 
workers. 

2.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  say  for  certain 
what,  except  that  I  should  expect  more 
swarming,  and  as  you  are  anxious  for 
swarms,  that  might  suit  you.  But  nearly 
every  one  who  has  been  in  th^  business  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  anxious  to  have  bees 
that  will  not  swarm,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  you'll  come  to  be_9f  the  same  mind. 
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Whether  the  addition  of  Camiolan  blood 
win  be  desirable  in  other  respects  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  bees 
yon  now  have,  for  all  Italians  are  not  alike, 
neither  are  all  blacks,  and  those  of  mixed 
blood  are  far  from  being  alike.  You  can 
only  tell  by  trying  what  Camiolan  blood 
wiU  do,  but  I  should  feel  fully  as  hopeful  to 
^t  some  fresh  Italian  blood. 

8.  Here  again  is  a  case  where  you  can  tell 
better  by  trying.  The  lower  story  may 
hold  enongh  stores,  but  if  breeding  is  kept 
up  late  there  might  be  danger.  If  they  are 
well  stocked  with  honey,  I  should  hardly 
think  there  would  be  too  much  room  with 
the  two  stories.  I  don't  know  about  Ala- 
bama, but  if  they  have  a  long  time  to  win- 
ter I  should  expect  them  to  use  more  stores 
than  in  a  colder  climate  where  they  could 
not  fly  so  constantly. 

T*    IVowldi-IIee    Ad[verU»er». — 

Thtre  are  some  people  who  would  bee  ad- 
vertisers, but  are  nearly  always  bee-hind 
in  g^etting  their  bee-lated  advertisements 
mtothe  bee-papers.  Bee-fore  they  know 
it,  the  bee-season  will  bee  gone  and  with  it 
their  chance  to  do  some  beesiness.  While 
the  next  six  months  are  the  best  to  adver- 
tise in,  yet  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  do  a 
whola  year's  business  will  keep  his  notice 
romiing  in  the  pai)ers  more  than  half  the 
time.  Ck>nstant  advertising  pays  best,  even 
if  flife  adverti9ement  must  be  only  a  small 
one.  Keep  your  name  and  business  bee- 
fore  the  people,  else  they  are  liable  to  for- 
get you  entirely.  Of  course  the  bigger  the 
advertisement,  the  more  likely  it  will  bee 


A  r«e^'  Edition  of  "  The  Bee-Keepers* 
Gnide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bbb  Jourijai..  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee-work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical— Scientific.  It.  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
sabetaiitially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  11.25  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
(or$l.e5. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  hereafter 
will  be  $1.25,  instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Beeville,  Texas. 

No  Drone-Gomb — ^Early  Breeding^. 


HaTe  You  Read  page  453  yet  ? 


Mrs.  Atchley  :— If  I  take  all  the 
drone-comb  from  a  colony  of  bees,  and 
put  in  worker-comb  in  Its  place,  will 
they  do  well  without  rearing  any  drones? 
or  will  they  tear  down  worker-comb  and 
rear  drones  anyway  ? 

My  bees  are  in  splendid  condition,  bet- 
ter than  I  have  ever  known  them,  I 
think,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have 
only  lost  one  colony  out  of  40.  Also, 
they  commenced  brood-rearing  and  car- 
rying in  pollen  20  to  30  days  earlier  this 
season  than  I  ever  have  known  them  in 
this  section.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  will  be  an  advantage  or  not.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  it.  I  am  afraid  it.willturn  all  my 
honey  into  swarms  this  season. 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  and  I 
think  this  the  cause  of  their  commenc- 
ing spring  work  so  early.  The  first 
honey-flow  that  we  get  any  surplus  from 
is  In  May — from  poplar — and  we  hardly 
ever  get  much  from  this,  as  it  comes 
when  brood-rearing  is  at  the  highest. 
The  honey-flow  that  we  calculate  on 
principally,  does  not  commence  until 
July  Ist — from  sour-wood. 

Winston,  N.  C.  F.  B.  Efird. 

Friend  Efird,  in  answering  your  ques- 
tion regarding  drones  and  drone-comb, 
I  will  say  that  as  a  rule  bees  do  not  tear 
down  their  combs  to  build  new  of  either 
drone  or  worker  size,  and  if  you  have  no 
drone-comb  in  your  hives,  and  queens 
that  are  prolific,  or  that  do  not  lay 
drones  in  worker-cells,  you  will  not  have 
any  drone-brood;  but  you  will  find  it 
pretty  difflcult  to  get  solid  combs  with- 
out some  little  nooks  or  corners  where 
the  bees  can  build  a  few  drone-cells. 
But  I  suppose  it  can  be  done. 

In  regard  to  your  bees  being  early  in 
starting  off,  I  will  say  that  If  you  wish 
Increase  let  them  swarm,  x^r  make  arti- 
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flclal  colonies,  or  what  we  call  **  divide," 
for  short,  and  build  them  all  up  for  your 
honey-flow  in  July.  You  cannot  w^ll 
keep  your  bees  from  increasing  when 
they  are  gathering  pollen  and  honey. 
Jbnnie  AxcHLEr. 


A  Visiting  Bee—OrosB  Bees. 


Mb8.  Atchlky:— 1.  To-day,  as  I  was 
watching  my  bees  (which  are  all  3- 
banded),  I  saw  a  little  black  bee  fly 
down  to  the  hive,  and  crawl  around 
among  the  others  and  entered  the  hive, 
and  not  one  of  them  offered  to  touch  it. 
Why  didn't  they  object  to  its  going  in  ? 
They  have  a  queen  and  plenty  of  honey. 

2.  A  bee-keeper  has  told  me  that  the 
crossest  bees,  or  hybrids,  would  produce 
the  most  honey.    Is  that  so  ? 

Dorchester,  Nebr.  P.  C.  Lee. 

1.  Friend  Lee,  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  the  black  bee  being  among  the 
colony  of  Italians.  €he  may  have  en- 
tered the  hive  by  mistake  sometime,  and 
was  received  as  one  of  the  family ;  or 
she  may  have  been  a  robber  herself,  and 
wore  all  the  down  or  yellow  off  her  body, 
which  usually  leaves  a  shiny  black 
bee.  The  black  bee  may  have  come  a 
mile  or  two,  and  took  up  lodging  with 
the  colony. 

2.  I  believe  it  Is  generally  thought  by 
honey-producers  that  hybrids,  or  bees  a 
little  cross,  gather  more  honey  than 
gentle  bees.  I  have  had  colonies  of  gen- 
tle Italian  bees  that  beat  anything  in  a 
yard  of  100  colonies.  At  other  times  I 
have  had  Cyprians  and  hybrids  to  gather 
more  honey,  but  I  believe  the  main 
secret  lies  in  how  the  bees  get  started 
off  in  the  spring,  and  what  condition 
they  are  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
honey-flow.  But  to  **  acknowledge  the 
corn"  (if  I  did  not  get  the  pumpkins),  I 
am  a  little  partial  to  cross  bees.  I  may 
be  wrong.  Jennie  Atchlet. 


The  Ck>mpre88ion  Theory  Again. 


Yesterday  I  was  overhauling  about  a 
dozen  colonies  that  the  boys  had  trans- 
ferred a  day  or  two  before,  and  found 
one  drone-comb  filled  with  worker- 
brood,  and  beginning  to  hatch.  Now, 
how  is  this  according  to  the  compres- 
sion theory?  Well,  I  never  did  for  a 
moment  have  any  faith  in  the  compres- 
sion business  changing  the  sex,  and 
more  than  that,  I  have  less  faith  in  the 
theory  that  worker-bees  have  any  potoer 


whatever  to  change  the  sex  of  an  egg. 
Do  you  suppose  the  workers  made  a  mis- 
take and  reared  workers  out  of  those 
eggs  that  were  laid  in  drone-cells  for 
drones  ?    Tut,  tut,  bosh  ! 

My  notion  is,  that  the  queen  lays 
drone  or  worker  eggs  at  will.  Just  as  we 
can  use  either  right  or  left  hand  at  will. 
In  other  words,  it  is  Nature  at  work 
through  the  mother-bee,  that  is  all. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  dogmatic  or  positive  about  some 
things.  This  I  positively  deny,  and  we 
will  leave  off  the  word  dogmatic,  and 
put  It  that  when  we  know  a  thing  to  be 
a  fact,  and  then  keep  on  saying  maybe 
so«  or  I  believe  so,  etc.  Now,  I  admire 
any  one  that  has  courage  to  speak  right 
out  when  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  a  thing,  and  not  keep  the  worll  Id 
doubt.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  will 
ever  learn  all  about  bees,  but  when  we 
do  learn  a  thing  about  them  that  we 
know  beyond  a  doubt,  then  let  us  say  so 
right  out.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  com- 
pression theory  having  anything  K>do 
with  the  changing  the  sex  of  an  egg.  and 
I  know  that  worker-bees  are  rear^  Id 
drone-cells,  for  I  saw  it — a  whole  oomb- 
f  ul.  Jennie  Atchlbt. 


Destitution  in  Texas  and  Other  Places. 


Mbs.  Atchley  : — I  enclose  a  clipping 
whU^h  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  local 
papers  here  in  Nebraska,  which  is  some- 
what damaging  to  south  Texas.  I  Urould 
like  to  hear  from  you  through  th^  Bex 
JouBNAL  concerning  this  subject. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
writings  concerning  southern  Texas,  and 
I  want  to  have  both  sides  of  the  subject 
thoroughly  aired,  as  I  am  thinkisg  of 
coming  to  that  country  next  fall. 

Cody,  Nebr.  W.  L.  Childbrs. 

Friend  Childers,  I  have  taken  time  to 
look  the  matter  up  before  replying,  and 
find  that  cattle  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
sand in  Star  and  adjoining  counties  in 
this  State,  and  after  asking  several 
farmers  about  it,  they  say  that  it  Is 
going  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as 
heretofore  that  part  of  the  State  has 
been  held  by  large  cattle  owners,  and 
would  not  let  it  be  settled  up.  Now  they 
are  willing  to  let  settlers  have  the  land, 
and  large  farming  colonies  of  white  peo- 
ple are  being  formed.  Now,  yon  will 
notice  In  your  clipping  that  all  the  losers 
are  Mexicans^  and  you  must  know  tbey 
are  a  shiftless  people,  and  we  have  but 
few  In  our  county  that  are  located. 
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Another  poiDt  Is  this  I  have  learned  : 
You  see  it  is  election  year,  and  the  as- 
pirants to  ofSce  in  those  districts  are  in 
the  habit  of  inducing  the  plows  or  slaves 
from  Mexico  to  come  over  about  a  year 
before  election  time,  and  vote  them,  and 
then  call  on  our  people  to  feed  them. 
Now  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  cannot 
tind  any  white  people  going  hungry, 
&od  those  statements  are  very  much 
magnified.  While  it  is  dry  here,  and 
rain  is  needed,  we  have  fine  looking 
crops — corn  and  cotton — and  people  that 
are  up  and  doing  are  happy. 

You  know  there  are  nearly  always  re- 
ports going  the  rounds  that  somebody  is 
starving  in  our  United  States.  It  is  be- 
coming a  common  thihg,  and  while  a 
put  of  it  is  no  doubt  true,  there  are 
some  exaggerations,  and  I  do  not  see 
uy  excuse  for  anybody  starving  in  this 
Uod  of  plenty. 

I  have  a  family  now  working  for  me 
that  have  come  all  the  way  from  the 
Sta;e  of  Colorado  in  a  wagon,  and  they 
sar  people  are  starving  in  Colorado,  and 
that  this  is  a  paradise  compared  with 
Cok>rado.  They  say  that  those  miners 
Id  Colorado  used  to  get  from  three  to 
four  dollars  per  day,  and  each  Saturday 
Difht  would  *'blow  in  *'  all  their  money, 
and  when  the  mines  shut  down  they 
were  penniless  and  starving ;  and  it  was 
their  own  fault,  as  they  might  have 
saved  up  a  neat  sum.  The  newspapers 
make  good  use  of  such  reports,  and  it 
reflects  upon  the  whole  country,  or  State 
Id  which  it  occurs.  Do  you  see  the 
poiBL? 

I  am  ever  ready  and  willing  to  help 
and  assist  the  real  needy,  and  we  are  to 
hare  the  poor  with  us  always,  but  this 
tbibg  of  people  wasting  all  their  money, 
then  calling  upon  good,  honest,  saving 
and  hard-working  people,  ought  to  be 
reaedied  in  some  way,  don*t  you  think 

30? 

Ibelieve  the  honest  truth  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  all  such  reports;  the  details 
ODght  to  be  given,  how  such  people  be- 
coQe  destitute  in  such  numbers,  and 
vhat  kind  of  people  they  are,  and  all 
ibe  particulars.  I  tell  you,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  real  American  people  are 
too  proud  and  too  energetic,  and  can  see 
bto  the  future  far  enough,  to  not  get 
iDto  a  starving  condition,  with  but 
few  exceptions ;  and  that  the  outcasts 
of  other  nations  are  imposing  upon  us. 
I  may  be  wrong. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  there  is  no 
one  suffering  here,  that  I  know  of. 

Jennie  Atchlbt. 


Top-Bar  for  Eitractiiig  Frame,  Etc. 

Query  918.— What  is  the  best  width  and 
thickness  for  top-bar  of  extracting  frames  six 
inches  deep? 

2.  How  far  from  center  to  center  should 
they  be  spaced  ?— Ohio. 

1.  1  l/16x^lnch.  2.  19^.— J.  H. 
Labbabeb. 

%  of  an  inch,  and  spaced  1^  from 
center  to  center. — G.  L.  Tinkbb. 

We  follow  Langstroth  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  hives. — Mb8.  L.  Habbison. 

We  make  them  %  deep  by  K  wide, 
and  1%  from  center  to  center. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

1.  One  inch  wide  by  ^  thick.  2.  From 
13^  to  1%  inches,  as  you  prefer.— Q.  M. 
Doolittle. 

1.  I  don*t  know,   as    I  produce  only 
comb  honey.      2.  1%  inches  to  1>^.— C.  . 
H.  Dibbebn. 

1.  See  No.  917.  2.  About  IK  inches. 
I  have  used  a  little  less  with  no  bad  re- 
sults.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  We  use  %xH  stuff  for  frames  all 
around — tops,  ends  and  bottoms.  2. 
IK  inches. — E.  Fbance. 

1.  KiL%.  2.  If  to  be  used  only  for 
extracting,  IK  inches  would  be  a  good 
distance. — R.  L.  Taylob. 

I  use  self-spacing  frames  with  top-bar 
%  thick,  and  spaced  1  7/16  from  cen- 
ter to  center. — J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

1.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  best  toidUi, 
but  I  would  use  JixH,  2.  1^  from 
center  to  center. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  %  thick,  and  wide  enough  so  they 
shall  be  ^  inch  apart.  2.  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  IK  or  15^.— C.  C.  Mtt.t^bb. 

1  and  2.  1 K  Inch  wide,  and  at  least 
K  inch  thick  at  the  edges,  spaced  IK 
inches  from  center  to  center. — Mbs.  J. 
N.  Heateb.! 

1.  I  have  never  used  frames  so  shal- 
low, but  for  Gallup  frames  %  Inch 
square  would  do.  2.  IK  inches. — S.  I. 
Fbeebobn. 
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1.  I  prefer  to  have  extracting  frames 

34/7  from  center  to  center  (7  in  115^ 
aches).  Top-bar  1}^  wide,  H  thick.— 
J.  A.  Green. 

1.  Wide  enough  and  thick  enough  to 
prevent  sagging.  2.  Possibly  a  little 
further  apart  than  brood-frames,  but 
not  much. — Eugene  Sboob. 

1.  Mine  are  one  inch  wide,  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  they  seem  to  be 
about  right.  2.  Full  IK  inches.  A 
little  more  will  do. — M.  Mauin. 

I  would  use  all  extracting  combs  the 
same  as  brood-combs,  as  it  is  too  fre- 
quent we  get  bulged  combs  and  an  ugly 
affair  when  we  begin  to  space  too  wide. 
— Mbs.  Jennie  Atchley. 

The  best  width  is  such  as  to  leave  a 
full  quarter  of  an  inch  between  them 
when  spaced.  The  thickness  should  be 
such  as  to  prevent  their  sagging.  Long 
frames  should  be  a  good  half  inch. — P. 
H.  Elwood. 

See  answer  to  No.  917.  (What  kind 
of  a  **  top-bar"  theory  are  you  trying  to 
spin,  Mr.  Ohio  ?  Is  there  another  **  rev- 
olutionary principle  "  about  to  be  sprung 
upon  the  **  unsuspecting  public?")— W. 
M.  Babnum. 

1.  %  inch  wide  and  H  inch  thick, 
frames  spaced  just  bee-space  apart.  2. 
I  use  a  10-frame  Langs  troth  hive,  with 
a  >i-inch  dummy  in  one  side,  spacing 
the  frames  evenly  in  the  space  thus  left. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Those  I  use  and  like  best  are  K  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  %  thick.  2.  I  use 
them  an  inch  and  %,  That  allows  the 
comb  to  be  built  out  a  little  beyond  the 
frames,  which  makes  them  easier  to  un- 
cap.—A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  be 
known  (if  there  is  any  difference)  unless 
it  was  tested  by  all  sized  top-bars  in  the 
same  apiary,  with  all  the  circumstances 
exactly  the  same,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  doubt.    2.  1^.— Jas.  A.  Stone. 

I  make  them  %  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
}4  inch  thick.  Too  wide  a  top-bar  is  in 
the  way  of  the  uncapping-knife.  For 
extracting  combs  there  is  no  need  of 
having  the  top-bars  any  heavier  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  from  sagging. — 
G.  W.  Demabee. 

1.  I  would  not  use  a  frame  6  inches 
deep  for  extracting.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  to  handle  a  larger  frame  than 
these  small  ones,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  any  one  would  use  such 
frames  for  extracting.  2.  They  should 
be  spaced  so  there  will  be  H  inch  be- 
tween the  top-bars. — Emebson  T.  Ab- 
bott. 


[For  years,  bee*keeper8  have  felt  that  the; 
owed  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Laogstroth— the  Father 
of  American  bee-oulture~a  debt  that  the; 
can  never  very  well  pay,  for  bis  invention  d 
the  Movable-Frame  Hive  which  so  complete^ 
revolutionized  bee-keeping  throughout  all  tte 
world.  In  order  that  his  few  remaining  yeiW 
may  be  made  as  happy  and  as  oomfortable  ufi 
possible,  we  feel  that  we  should  undertake  a 

f)lan  bv  which  those  bee-keepers  who  considir 
t  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  mieht  have  in 
opportunity  to  contribute  something  towsrd 
a  fund  that  should  be  gathered  and  forwarded 
to  Father  Langstroth  as  a  slight  token  of  tbeir 
appreciation,  and  regard  felt  for  him  by  Ue- 
keepers  everywhere.  No  amount  above  tli)0 
is  expected  from  any  person  at  one  time— but 
any  sum,  however  large  or  small,  we  will  of 
course  receive  and  turn  over  to  Father  L. 
All  receipts  will  be  acknowledged  here.— Sd.] 

Ust  of  Contributors. 

Previously  Reported :$®  95 

Geo.  M.  BhiUer,  Oakfield,  N.  Y 100 

John  T.  Brown,  Sumas,  Wash 50 

Total 1^45 


coiTFEKnnoBi  DOtEcrromT. 


Time  and  place  of  meeting. 

1894. 
Apr.  23.— Venango  Co..  at  Franklin,  Pa. 

C.  8.  Plzer,  Sec,  Franklin  Pa. 

May  3.— Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Conn 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Riley,  Sec,  Waterbury,  Onn. 

Q^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forwarl  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Bditor. 


Vorth  Amerioaa  Bee-Xeepera'  AssooiitioB 


Pass.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Josepl,  Mo. 

Vice-Prbs.— O.  L.  Hershiser . . . .  BuflTalo.  N.  Y. 
Sbcrbtart— Frank  Benton,  Washington  D.  C. 
Trbasurbr— George  W.  York. .  .Chicago  Illfl. 


Vattonal  Bee-K— para'  VbIoa. 


PRESiDENT^Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. . Lapeer,  IftlBb. 
Obn'l  Managbr— T.  G.  Newman,  Ohlca«p,lll. 
147  Soutti  Western  Avenue* 


«*Foiil  Brood  ;  Its  Natural  Histcty 
and  Rational  Treatment, ^^  is  the  title  of  to 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howa^, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  tie 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  His 
being  issued  at  the  office  of  the  Ebb  JoiR- 
NAL.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents;  or  clnbled 
with  the  Ebb  Journal  for  one  year— bdili 
together  for  $1.15.    jQrders  received  no«r. 
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The  ReariDE  Of  M  Queens. 

Wriiten  Jt/r  the  American  BeeJofwmal 

BY   DR.    G.    L.    TINKEB, 


It.  Millar  seems  to  think  that  a  young 
qocen  emerging  from  a  ceil  not  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  bees  commence  to 
give  it  full  attention,  ought  to  be  all 
rlglt«  according  to  the  observations  of 
Hen  Reepen.  It  is  true  that  they 
shooid  be  all  right  since  no  doubt  the 
qaeei  and  worker  larvae  are  fed  upon 
tbeame  kind  of  food  up  to  the  fourth 
day,  and,  theoretically,  at  least,  they 
sboi'd  be  as  good,  but  practically  they 
aren^t.  And  here  we  have  again  an 
il!u9t-atlon  of  the  difference  between 
mere  theory  and  practice. 

Dr.  Miller  seems  to  have  quite  over- 
looked one  very  important  item,  and 
that  s  the  relative  amount  of  food  the 
worker  and  queen  larvae  receive  if  de- 
signel  from  the  moment  of  hatching.  A 
queet-larva  hatching  in  a  queen-cell  in 
a  c^k»ny  making  preparations  to  swarm, 
i$  inrariably  flooded,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  royal  jelly,  while  all  larvae  designed 
for  vorkers  are  invariably  scantily  fed 
at  tte  start,  or  for  the  first  four  days. 

Now  my  observation  shows  that  the 
most  prolific,  and  especially  long-lived, 
qoeeiB  were  abundantly  fed  during  the 
first  Tour  days  of  the  life  of  the  queen- 
larvse,  and  I  think  I  will  be  fully  sus- 
tained in  this  observation  by  all  experi- 
eicfd  queen-breeders. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  I  never  saw  a  good 
qwen  that  had  not  been  properly  fed  for 
iki  first  four  days  of  her  life ;  and  I 
th  ok  I  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  Uie 
tint,  to  rear  queens  by  transferring 
skall  larva3,  from  18  to  30  hours  old,  to 
qieen-cells  well  filled  with  royal  jelly 
after  the  removal  of  its  occupant.  These 
qieens  would  all  hatch  on  the  tenth  day 
ar>er,  and  would  often  be  largo  and  fine, 
toall  appearance.  Still,  I  never  reared 
oiB  in  this  manner  that  was  extra  pro- 
li!c  and  long    lived,  and   hence  I   aban- 


doned this  way  of  rearing  fine  queens, 
because  in  developing  a  new  strain  of 
bees,  as  I  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
nine  years,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  result  has  been  an  improved 
bee,  highly  prolific,  and  great  workers. 

Out  of  swarming  time  It  is  possible  to 
bring  about  all  the  conditions  for  rear- 
ing perfect  queens  as  follows : 

Catch  and  cage  the  queen  of  a  strong 
colony  full  of  young  bees,  and  take 
away  all  of  their  brood  and  give  them  a 
comb  of  honey  and  empty  comos.  Place 
the  caged  queen  upon  the  frame  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  take  away 
the  queen  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  give  them  a  frame  of  cells  with 
just-hatching  larvae,  on  the  Alley  plan. 
Not  more  than  20  larvae  should  be  given 
them.  Now  feed  them  well  for  five 
days.  Eggs  may  be  given  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  will  not  quiet  the  uproar 
in  the  colony  like  the  young  larvae,  and 
black  bees  have  the  singular  habit  of 
eating  all  of  the  eggs,  but  will  accept 
the  larvae. 

Should  a  comb  of  just-batching  eggs 
be  given  to  the  colony  instead  of  the 
15  or  20  cells  prepared  on  the  Alley 
plan,  it  will  be  found  in  a  few  hours  that 
every  larva  in  the  comb  will  be  swimming 
in  royal  jelly,  showing  that  all  are  fed 
as  if  to  rear  queens,  although  but  15  or 
20  queen-cells  will  be  completed. 

Thus  reared,  I  have  many  times  got 
queens  that  lived  four  years,  and  were 
highly  prolific  to  the  last.  With  such 
queens  I  have  obtained  the  equivalent 
of  two  10-frame  Langstroth  hives  full 
of  brood  by  the  10th  of  June,  but  the 
ordinary  queen  would  hardly  fill  eight 
Langstroth  frames  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
having  two  queens  in  a  hive  in  the 
spring  to  build  up  large  colonies,  but 
from  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
good  queen  is  enough  for  any  colony. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


Treitilii  Disease  and  Sprin  MUMi 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   M.    M.    BALDBIDGE. 


One  of  my  correspondents  in  Utah,  re- 
siding In  Utah  county,  writes  me,  under 
date  of  March  12th,  substantially  as 
follows : 

In  the  spring  of  1  S{>2  I  had  260  colonies  of 
i)ees.'  AlK)ut  Ma>^  28th  they  got  the  tremb- 
ling disease,  and  in  about  six  days  all  the 
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bees,  old  enough  to  work  oulxloors,  were 
dead !  Bnt  the  yooiiff  beee  and  the  brood 
still  remained  in  the  hives.  The  honey  sea- 
son that  year  was  very  short,  still  I  secured 
about  1,mK)  pounds  of  comb  honey  and  2,000 
pounds  of  extracted.  The  honey  was  sent 
to  Chicago,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
comb  netted  me  11  >^  cents  per  pound. 

In  April,  1808, 1  had  220  colonies  of  bees. 
On  the  first  of  June,  owing  to  spring 
dwindling,  I  had  only  60  colonies!  The 
spring  was  so  cold  and  backward  there  was 
no  more  brqod  the  last  of  May  than  there 
should  have  been  the  first  day  of  March.  I 
bought  SO  colonies  in  any  style  of  hive  I 
could  get,  and  transferred  them  to  my  own 
hives,  and  thereby  managed'  to  secure  1,000 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  and  4,000 
pounds  in  sections.  I  shipped  the  honey  to 
Chicago,  and  it  netted  me  a  trifle  less  tnan 
8  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  this  sprinelSO  colonies  of  bees  in 
good  condition.  We  winter  our  bees  in 
Utah  out-of-doors  and  on  the  summer 
stands.  Owing  to  spring  dwindling  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  bees  in  this  reeion 
died  a  year  ago.  I  have  been  in  the  bee- 
business  for  the  past  15  years.  The  last 
two  years  have  been  the  worst  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

Our  main  crop  of  honev  comes  from 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa,  'uiey  both  yield 
about  the  same  quality  and  quanti^  of 
honey,  which,  when  granulated,  is  about 
as  white  as  refined  sugar. 


A  few  years  ago,  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  forepart  of  June,  the  bees  In  my 
apiary  in  Richland  county,  Wis.,  began 
to  die  off  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  At  the 
time  this  occurred,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  bees  were  very  busy  bringing 
In  honey,  and  chiefly  from  honey-dew. 
The  ground  in  every  direction,  in  and 
about  the  apiarv,  was  literally  covered 
with  bees  of  all  ages,  both  dead  and 
dying.  Other  bees  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  even  in  yards  miles  away,  were 
similarly  a£9icted. 

This  condition  of  affairs  came  on  very 
suddenly,  and  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days.  Many  bee-keepers,  m'yself  in- 
cluded, were  apprehensive  that  our  hives 
would  all  be  depopulated  of  their  work- 
ing force.  But  about  that  time  there 
came  on  a  rain-storm  which  washed 
away  the  honey-dew,  and  then  the  bees 
as  suddenly  quit  dying  as  stated.  Now, 
some  of  us  thought  that  the  bees  were 
in  some  way  poisoned  by  the  so-called 
honey  they  were  gathering  at  that  time. 
That  is  still  my  belief.  Possibly  the 
same  trouble  existed  in  Utah,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  reality  the  well-known 
"  trembling  disease"  that  was  doing  the 
damage  to  which  my  corrospondeut,  re- 
fers. 

St.  Charles,  Ills.,  March  20. 


in£  Oj  Bees  for  the  Honey-Row, 

WHUenfor  the  Canadian  Bee  Jourttal 
BY  WM.   M'KVOY. 


I  will  explain  my  methods  of  buildin{| 
up  for  the  honey-flow,  which  begins  witk 
me  in  'he  fall. 

In  the  fall  I  crowd  the  bees  in  every 
colony  on  six  combs  of  sealed  stores 
with  division-boards  on  each  side  of  tha 
combs.  I  then  pack  each  colony  in  a 
wintering-case  with  four  inches  of  diy 
leaves  at  each  side,  front  and  back,  aid 
about  six  inclies  on  top.  I  pack  the  sit 
inches  of  leaves  on  the  cloth  that  coves 
the  frames,  and  then  place  the  hive-Id 
on  top  of  the  leaves,  which  allows  dl 
dampness  to  evaporate  from  the  brod- 
chamber  at  all  times.  I  then  cover  ill 
with  the  lid  of  the  winter-case. 

The  bridge  between  the  hive  and  ouer 
case  has  an  entrance  in  it  of  about  9k 
high  by  2H  Inches  long.  I  keep  <he 
snow  away  from  the  entrance  all  wiiier 
so  that  the  hives  won*t  become  filed 
with  steam  from  the  bees,  when  theen- 
trance  gets  blocked  up  with  snow.  My 
colonies  come  into  spring  booming  in 
bees,  and  in  grand  condition  for  bisi- 
ness.  Then  the  brood-rearing  goes  rap- 
idly on  In  these  packed  hives  wherethe 
colonies  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
sudden  changes  that  so  often  recu:  In 
spring. 

In  warm  evenings  in  the  spring,  lUst 
before  the  bees  begin  gathering  hoiey, 
I  take  out  the  division-boards  and  fill 
out  the  brood-chambers  with  conb. 
When  removing  the  division-boards,  f  I 
come  across  any  colony  a  little  shortof 
stores,  I  put  In  combs  with  honey,  whch 
I  always  save  In  the  fall  for  this  purpcie. 

When  the  bees  begin  gathering  hoiey 
from  the  willows,  maples  and  otter 
early  honey-producing  trees,  I  go  to 
work  in  the  evenings  and  uncap  the 
honey  in  every  colony,  put  a  queenex- 
cluder  and  half-story  filled  with  coDbs 
on  each  colony.  I  then  pack  all  aroind 
and  on  top  of  the  half-story,  and  tiei 
cover  all  with  the  lid  of  the  winter-case 
During  the  night  the  bees  In  these  well 
packed  hives  will  rush  the  uncappet 
honey  into  the  half-story  which  wil 
loave  more  empty  combs  in  the  brood 
chamber  for  the  queen.  Soon  after  tha 
the  combs  in  the  brood-chambers  will  b« 
filled  with  brood  clear  up  to  and  al 
along  the  top-bars.  The  bees  will  alst 
continue  storing  honey  in  the  half  storle 
when' once  started  this  way. 

Last  spring  my  colonies  went  In  fo 
swarming    at  a  livejy  rat^  before  thi 
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20th  of  May,  after  fllHog  75  balf-stories 
which  would  average  about  20  pounds 
each,  making  about  1,500  pounds  of 
honey.  As  I  did  not  want  any  increase 
I  raised  up  tbe  balf-storles  and  put  a 
foil  story  on  every  colony. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  unpack  every 
colony,  and  leave  the  winter-cases  on  to 
protect  the  colonies  from  the  sun. 
Colonies  that  are  packed  to  protect  them 
from  tbe  sudden  changes  that  so  often 
recur  in  the  spring,  do  much  better  than 
anp&cked,  and  for  this  reason  every 
colony  should  be  packed  In  the  spring, 
and  for  booming  or  building  up  colonies 
for  the  honey-flow,  I  don't  know  of  any 
method  that  will  equal  the  uncapping  of 
tbe  honey  in  the  brood-chambers  in 
warm  evenings  in  the  spring  when  the 
bees  are  gathering  honey ;  and  then 
packing  every  half -story  well  on  the 
colonies  in  the  packed  cases.  By  doing 
that,  mdt'e  room  will  be  made  in  the 
brood-chambers  for  brood  when  the  bees 
remove  the  uncapped  honey  into  the 
half-stories  so  warmly  packed.  Then  by 
the  time  the  clover  begins  to  bloom, 
every  colony  will  be  booming  in  bees, 
and  will  be  in  grand  order  for  business, 
after  having  gathered  a  large  quantity 
of  honey  from  fruit-bloom,  dandelion 
and  thorn-trees. 

Woodburn,  Ont.,  Canada,  March  12. 


Bees  in  the  Sontii— Feeiling. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJawnuU 

BY  DB.   J.   p.   H.   BBOWN. 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  his  *'  Thana- 
topsls,"  refers  to  fall  as  the  season  of — 

"The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  sad- 
dest of  the  year; 

Of  waUlnsr  winds,  naked  woods,  and  meadows 
brown  and  sear." 

Were  he  here  now  to  see  the  **  brown 
and  sear  "  vegetation  which  only  a  day 
ago^was  green  and  growing  with  the  life- 
sap  coursing  through  its  tissues,  he 
could  well  repeat  the  same  rhapsody. 

The  cold  blizzard  that  has  passed  from 
Texas  to  the  Atlantic  did  its  work  well 
in  killing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  all  bee- 
forage  that  was  any  way  advanced.  The 
loss  to  farmers,  truckers  and  bee-keep- 
ers will  amount  to  some  millions.  It  is 
the  most  complete  vegetahle  kill  that  ever 
I  eiperienced  in  the  South.  The  reason 
was  this :  A  few  weeks  before,  we  had 
warm  and  roost  delightful  weather, 
which  pushed  vegetation  forward  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  and  all  the  tissues  were 


loaded  with  sap.  The  bees  were  breed- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  had  all  the  brood 
they  could  attend  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  they  can  gather  anything 
to  speak  of,  and  unless  fed,, and  faithful 
and  prompt  attention  be  given  them, 
hundreds  of  colonies  will  perish. 

The  bulk  of  the  colonies  were  deficient 
in  stores,  and  were  dependent  upon  their 
immediate  labor  for  their  support.  They 
must  be  fed  at  once.  Improvise  almost 
anything  for  a  feeder.  Sardine  boxes, 
fruit-cans,  etc.,  answer  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, if  you  put  in  a  few  sticks  to  keep 
the  bees  from  drowning.  If  the  hive  is 
constructed  to  admit  of  it,  place  the  feed 
inside,  and  feed  late  in  the  evening, 
from  a  pint  to  several  quarts,  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  colony.  Those 
hives  containing  the  most  brood  need  the 
most  feed.  The  feeding  should  be  done 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  regu- 
larly kept  up  until  they  can  gather 
from  natural  sources. 

When  feeding  during  a  dearth  of 
honey,  great  care  should  be  taken  no% 
io  spill  any  feed  on  the  outside  of  the 
hives,  or  to  have  the  entrance  too  open  to 
encourage  robbing.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention in  this  matter  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Two  gallons  of  water  to  20 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  makes  a 
syrup  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  You 
need  not  fuss  and  bother  with  l>oiling — 
that  is  all  nonsense.  Stir  and  agitate 
until  dissolved. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  March  30. 


Tbe  YistM  aM  OtHer  Bee-Eneiies. 

Written  for  fhs  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  8.   E.    MILLEB. 


The  article  on  the  king-bird,  by  Will 
A.  Bryan,  on  page  275,  has  moved  me 
to  write  a  few  words  in  reply. 

Every  little  while  some  one,  in  order 
to  be  in  fashion  (I  presume),  seems  to 
think  it  necessary  to  write  something 
very  sentimental  about  the  innocent — 
the  very  innocent — birds.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  we  should  not  molest 
the  big-mouthed,  noisy  crow.  The 
farmer,  after  he  has  toiled  hard  to  plant 
his  corn,  in  due  time  and  with  great 
care,  should  stand  by  with  arms  folded 
and  allow  the  crows  to  indulge  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  in  pulling  up  the 
corn  that  is  just  coming  through  the 
ground,  and  pushing  up  the  beautiful 
green  blades,  thus   cau8lnff->him  toiiave 
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to  replant,  or  have  only  a  partial  stand, 
and  thereby  lessening  his  cfop. 

But  to  return  to  the  king-bird,  which 
Mr.  Bryan  styles  "  Tyrcmmis  Tyranntw," 
which,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  should 
be  Tyrannus  intrepidtis,  TyranniLs  be- 
ing the  genus,  and  intrepidus  the 
species ;  the  genus  Tyrannus^  including 
a  large  number  of  species,  among  them 
the  thrashes,  orioles,  and  others. 

Nearly  all  the  defenders  of  these  birds, 
that  are  in  some  way  or  other  a  pest  to 
man,  cite  as  a  reason  for  sparing  them, 
the  good  they  do  in  the  way  of  destroy- 
ing insect  enemies,  yet  with  all  the 
birds,  if  the  fruit-grower  of  the  present 
day  wishes  to  be  certain  of  a  crop  of 
marketable  fruit,  he  must  resort  to 
spraying  with  arsenites,  or  other  pois- 
ons, for  if  he  depends  upon  the  birds  to 
keep  in  check  the  codling-moth,  the 
plum  and  peach  curculio,  and  other 
equally  noxious  pests,  he  will  be  badly 
*Meft." 

The  farmer,  when  the  chinch  bug,  the 

*army  worm,  or  the  Hessian  fly,  make 

depredations  upon  his   growing  crops, 

cannot  depend  upon  the  innocent  birds 

to  destroy  them. 

But  do  not  think  from  what  I  have 
said  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  birds 
that  are  in  no  way  a  hindrance  to  man. 
I  love  to  see  them,  hear  their  songs,  and 
study  their  habits,  as  well  as  to  be  able 
to  name  the  different  kinds.  No  one, 
who  is  not  wicked,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
help  admiring  their  beautiful  plumage, 
and  enjoy  the  elevating  influence  of 
their  presence. 

But  to  return  to  the  king-bird  and  his 
relations  to  the  bee  or  bee-keeper.  I 
presume  the  few  bees  that  he  destroys 
would  not  make  any  considerable  show- 
ing in  a  large  apiary,  yet  if,  as  Mr.  R. 
says,  it  is  mainly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  other  insects  are  scarce, 
that  he  chooses  to  subsist  on  bees,  this 
is  only  an  argument  against  his  king- 
ship, for  at  this  time  is  wheu  one  bee 
counts  for  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  bees  later  on.  However,  as  I 
said,  the  loss  to  the  bee-keeper  may  be 
of  small  moment,  but  is  it  doing  the  fair 
thing  by  your  bees,  to  stand  by  and  suf- 
fer thts  vagabond  to  snap  up  the  busy 
little  workers  while  they  are  diligently 
performing  their  duties  ?  This  aasasin, 
too  lazy  to  hunt  for  an  honest  living ! 
Man  is  not  naturally  a  predacious  being, 
but  when  he  falls  to  committing  crime 
and  murder,  the  laws  of  nearly  all  civi- 
lized nations  say  that  he  must  pay  the 
penalty  with  his  life. 

Again,  we  know  not  how  ofteu  virgin 
queens  are  snapped  up   when  going   out 


to  mate,  thus  causing  a  great  loss  to  the 
bee-keeper ;  not  only  the  value  of  the 
queen  herself,  but  without  strict  vigi- 
lance in  the  apiary,  the  possibility  of  the 
colony  becoming  queenless,  with  no 
means  of  rearing  another,  thus  causing 
the  weakening  or  almost  certain  loss  of 
a  colony. 

The  orioles,  thrashes,  and  cat-birds 
are  often  a  great  nuisance  about  a  fruit 
farm,  often  pecking  into  the  largest 
berry  of  some  new  strawberry  that  the 
grower  is  testing.  It  Is  here  again  not 
the  amount  that  the  fruit-grower 
misses — if  they  would  only  eat  what 
they  want,  and  not  destroy  so  much  by 
pecking  just  once  into  each  large  berry 
that  comes  under  their  notice. 

The  cedar-bird,  wasp-wing  or  cherrv- 
bird,  Bmnbycilla  carolinenMs^  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird  to  look  upon,  especially  if  yoo 
can  see  him  close  enough  to  examine 
his  crest,  and  the  highly-colored,  wax- 
like feathers  on. his  wings;  but  let  a 
large  flock  of  these  alight  in  your  choice 
cherry-tree,  lad,en  with  luscious  fruit 
that  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  see  how  your  cherries  will  dis- 
appear !  Here  again  we  should  be  too 
good,  too  sentimental  and  tender-hearted 
to  take  down  the  shot-gun  and  keep  the 
offender  at  bay  I 

Our  children  are  fond  of  cherries  and 
other  fruit ;  we  have  cared  for  the  tree 
for  years  in  hopes  of  partaking  of  the 
fruit  we  expected  it  to  produce,  but  here 
now  are  the  innocent  little  birds — how 
can  we  have  the  heart  to  molest  them  ? 
Now  should  I  fire  into  that  tree  with  % 
load  of  No.  12  shot,  from  a  ten  quay 
gun,  and  kill  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
pretty  little  thieves,  does  Mr.  Bryan 
think  that  they  would  be  missed  from 
the  circle?  Does  he  think  that  the  in- 
sect pests  would  be  very  much  more 
plentiful  after  that  ?  When  we  consider 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  useful 
birds  that  are  in  no  way  a  nuisance  to 
man,  it  will  surely  make  no  difference  to 
kill  off  a  few  of  those  that  are  destra^ 
tive  to  bees,  fruit,  etc.  « 

Take  the  wren,  swallow,  martin, 
chimney-swifts,  the  numerous  fly-catch- 
ers, and  a  host  of  others  that  are  always 
useful  in  destroying  insects,  and  never 
attack  bees  or  fruit,  and  we  surely  have 
a  number  overwhelmingly  large  com- 
pared with  the  few  that  we  might  kill, 
that  are  troublesome  in  one  way  or 
other.  To  wantonly  kill  birds  that  are 
useful  to  man  is  certainly  sinful,  and 
surely  no  sane  man  will  dispute  it;  but 
when  it  comes  down  to  defending  those 
that  destroy  our  crops  or  useful  bees,  it 
is  certainly  going   past  the   limit.     We 
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might  as  well  spare  the  lifo  of  the  fox, 
wolf,  hawk,  and  other  beasts  and  birds 
that  prey  upon  our  stock  and  poultry,  if 
we  wish  to  be  so  very  sentimental,  for 
were  they  not  so  created  ?  Is  it  not  their 
I      nature  ? 

'  Mr.  B.  cites  that  the  king-birds  do  not 
'  always  build  their  nests  near  an  apiary, 
as  proof  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to 
sabsist  upon  bees.  I  might  ask,  does 
the  hawk  build  its  nest,  or  the  fox 
choose  its  den,  adjacent  to  any  particu- 
lar farm,  with  the  intention  of  living  off 
the  fowls  of  that  farm  ?  Certainly  not. 
Let  as  use  good  common-sense  in  this 
matter,  and  not  be  too  ready  to  conclude 
that  certain  birds  are  enemies,  but 
when  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
such,  destroy  them  by  the  most  available 
means,  and  we  will  certainly  not  go  far 
wrong. 
Bluffton,  Mo. 


fm-M  SwarM-Qneenliiss  Bees. 

Written  for  the  Ameriean  Bee  Journal 
BY   H.   F.   COLEMAN. 


I  have  been  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  Cortland  Union  bee-convention,  as 
poblished  on  page  313.  The  Idea  of 
tiring  out  the  bees  when  swarming,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  W.  Houglin,  Is  a  novel 
one,  and  one  that  will  probably  work 
well,  but  as  some  one,  under  his  plan, 
most  be  present  to  manipulate  the 
swarming  hive,  would  it  not  be  much 
less  trouble  to  catch  the  swarm  in  a 
hiving  basket  ?  I  use  the  hiving  basket, 
and  with  great  success. 

In  my  home  yard  I  have  60  hives, 
and  they  are  so  situated  that  I  can  see 
the  whole  yard  at  a  glance ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  swarm  begins  to  emerge,  I  take  the 
basket  and  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  so  as  to  catch  the  bees  as  they 
come  out,  I  try  to  catch  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  swarm  in  the  basket, 
and  then  by  placing  the  basket  in  the 
air  among  the  flying  bees,  the  whole 
swarm  will  soon  gather  and  cluster  on 
it,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  carried  any- 
where, or  to  any  place  it  is  wanted. 

With  me  It  makes  no  difference  as  to 
whether  ther  queen  is  caught  in  the 
basket  or  not — the  swarm  will  cluster  on 
it  anyway,  and  can  then  be  managed.  A 
swarm  with  a  virgin  queen,  however,  re- 
quires more  attention  than  a  swarm 
with  a  laying  queen.  Virgin  queens  are 
more  easily  frightened,  and  will  take 
wing  quicker  than  older  queens,  and  in 
hiving  them  more  care  is  required. 


I  have  used  the  hiving  basket  for 
three  years,  and  in  that  time  t  have  had 
but  one  swarm  to  decamp,  and  that  was 
after  It  was  hived.  I  never  clip  the 
wings  of  my  queens,  believing  that  with 
a  hiving  basket  and  proper  attention  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  with  less 
trouble. 

WHY    BEES    BECOME     QXHCENLESS    IN    THE 
SPBIN&. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  why 
bees  lose  more  queens  in  the  early  spring 
than  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and 
various  are  the  answers.  Some  attriblite 
it  to  one  thing,  and  some  to  another,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  queens  at  this  time 
are  distended  with  eggs,  and  are  more 
tender  and  juicy,  so  to  speak,  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  liable  to  be  chilled  or 
frozen. 

I  have  noticed  that  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  cold  snap  in  the  spring,  after  my 
queens  get  to  laying,  I  find  more  queen- 
less  colonies  than  at  any  other  time.  At 
first  I  could  not  solve  the  problem,  as  to 
the  cause  of  this,  but  after  a  longer  ex- 
perience, and  more  thought,  I  am  now 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  as  above 
expressed. 

A  COBKECnON. 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  a  change 
can  be  made  in  a  word  by  putting  into  it 
a  new  or  different  letter  ?  In  my  com- 
munication on  page  315,  by  using  the 
letter  **  I  "  instead  of  **o,"  I  am  made  to 
say  that  I  have  lost  nine  colonies  of  bees, 
when  it  should  have  been  rume,  I  am 
not  complaining  of  the  printer,  for  my 
chirography  is  not  the  best,  and  my  care- 
lessness may  have  caused  the  mistake. 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 


Trne  Basis  of  Those  Honey-Preilictioiis. 

WrUUn  for  the  Ameriean  Bee  Journal 
BY  SAM  WILSON. 


I  notice  some  speculation  going  on  in 
the  Amebkan  Bee  Joubnal  as  to  what 
my  theory  is  in  regard  to  predicting  the 
honey  crop.  I  will  now  set  all  doubts 
to  rest,  and  tell  the  best  I  can  what  my 
theory  is  (or  how  I  tell),  for  it  is  no 
theory  with  me,  but  a  settled  fact. 

I  found  out,  eight  years  ago,  that  dry 
weather  through  November  and  Decem- 
ber here  in  Tennessee  (if  it  was  dry 
enough),  would  cause  a  complete  failure 
of  the  honey  crop ;    but  m^  the  North, 
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the  season  for  rain  or  dry  weather  is 
longer  to  produce  a  failure  or  a  crop  of 
honey.  In  the  North,  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  honey,  the  rain  ought  to  com- 
mence as  soon  as  frost  kills  vegetation, 
and  continue  to  the  first  or  middle  of 
January,  or  about  three  months.  This 
is  for  linden  and  white  clover  in  the 
North  ;  for  linden  and  sourwood  in  the 
South,  and  white  clover,  too,  but  clover 
is  no  good  in  the  South,  farther  than 
Kentucky,  as  a  honey-plant.  J^t  has  to 
rain  through  February  for  poplar,  as  the 
wetter  it  is,  the  better  it  produces. 

Because  I  made  predictions  ou  the 
honey  crop  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr. 
Johnson  thought  I  meant  white  clover, 
and  said  that  plant  did  not  grow  there. 
I  knew  it  did  not  grow  in  Southern 
California — I  never  thought  of  any  per- 
son thinking  that  I  thought  Mr.  John- 
son was  better  posted  than  to  think 
white  clover  did  not  grow  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  grows  there,  all  the  same. 
I  knew  that  the  Nevada  bee-keepers  got 
their  principal  crop  from  alfalfa. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  undertakes  to  **  do 
up'*  any  one  again,  as  he  claims  or 
thinks  he** did  up"  what  he  calls  the 
"Tennessee  Honey  Prophet,"  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  try  to  know  something  of 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  not  get  so 
humorous,  and  so  full  of  conceit. 

If  bee-keepers  will  watch,  they  will 
see  I  am  right.  I  would  like  to  tell  how 
I  first  learned  the  true  cause  of  flowers 
failing  to  produce  nectar.  Snows  before 
a  good  year,  and  exceeding  dry  weather 
before  a  bad  year,  got  me  started  on  the 
right  track.  Snow  is  better  than  rain, 
by  its  keeping  the  ground  wet  all  the 
time,  if  it  Is  deep  enough  to  melt  at  the 
bottom.  Rain  is  as  good,  if  it  would 
rain  often  enough,  but  that  is  the 
trouble,  especially  with  clover. 

Cosby,  Tenn. 


Co-operation  of  Experiinent  Stations. 

HFrUUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  H.   W.   SCOTT. 


The  question  of  State  e?^erimental 
apiaries  is  one  that  deeply  interests  me, 
perhaps  more  so  since  we  have  had  one 
in  our  State.  But  to  confine  myself  to 
the  subject,  *»  Co-operation  in  the  man- 
agement of  experimental  stations." 

To-day  the  experiment  stations  that 
have  made  apiculture  a  branch,  are 
practically  all  in  the  North.  But  the 
stations  are  wide  apart,  as  we  go  the 
other    way,    from    Vermont   or  Bhode 


Island  in  the  East,  to  California  in  the 
West. 

The  bee-keepers  in  each  State  are  the 
ones  that  should  say  what  experiments 
shall  be  tried  at  these  stations;  and 
while  they  may  require  some  that  would 
have  a  local  interest  merely,  others  will 
doubtless  be  tried,  that  a  knowledge  of 
would  aid  Vermont  as  much  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Vermont  the  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  elected  a  committee  of  three, 
who  are  to  receive  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  experiments,  and  then 
decide  what  ones  shall  be  tried.  I  think 
Michigan  has  a  similar  committee. 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
well  if  these  committees  (or  whoever 
has  the  experimental  work  in  charge  in 
the  various  States)  would  communicate 
freely  with  each  other.  Would  It  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  us  here  in  Vermont,  if 
we  knew  what  experiments  were  to  be 
tried  in  Michigan  the  coming  season, 
and  for  them  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  try  ?  Might  it  not  assist  us  in 
our  work  ?  I  for  one  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  Is  going  to  be  done  in  each 
of  the  other  stations  the  coming  summer 
in  the  line  of  apiculture. 

The  trouble  and  expense  of  this  com- 
munication would  be  slight,  in  this  day 
of  the  typewriter  and  Its  capabilities  in 
manifolding. 

I  simply  wish  to  place  this  matter  be- 
fore those  interested,  and  if  it  has  any 
points  that  recommend  themselves  to 
them,  they  can  be  acted  upon  speedily.  I 
wish  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject 

Barre,  Vt. 


Darwin  and  Becs-RcplT  to  a  Criticiflii. 

WrUUn  for  the  American  Bee  JoumdL 

BY  REV.   L.    J.   TBMPLIK. 


On  page  215  I  quoted  some  state- 
ments from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Darwin 
on  the  habits  of  bees  that  do  not  accord 
with  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  facts 
in  the  case.  On  page  841  Mr.  Chas. 
Dadant  offers  some  criticisms  on  my 
article. 

I  say:  **As  I  understand  it,  every 
egg  that  is  laid  and  hatched  is  a  birth.'' 
Mr.  D.  takes  exceptions  to  that  state- 
ment, and  appeals  to  Webster  to  show 
that  I  am  wrong.  He  quotes  the  4th 
and  8th  definitions  of  the  word  '*  birth," 
as  given  by  that  author.  I  quote  from 
the  edition  of  Webster^s  Unabrigded 
Dictionary,  edition  of  1861,  about  the 
time  Mr.  Darwin  wrote : 
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*'  1.  The  act  of  comfog  iuU>  life,  of 
beiog  born/' 

**  Thai  which  is  born ;  that  which  is 
produced,  whether  animal  or  vegetable." 

**  5.  The  act  of  bringing  forth." 

Now,  on  this  high  authority  I  affirm 
(bat  every  living  being  that  has  an  in- 
dependent life,  began  that  life  by  a 
birth.  Will  Mr.  Dadant  deny?  I 
further  affirm  that  every  bee  that  lives 
has  a  separate  birth  from  dvery  other 
living  thing,  and  consequently,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  births  for  each 
sexual  union  between  drones  and  queens. 
Will  Mr.  D.  deny  ?  I  therefore  repeat, 
that  when  Mr.  Darwin  says,  '*  All  verte- 
brate animals,  pair  for  each  birth,"  he 
is  away  off  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  D.  seems  to  think  that  I  do  Mr. 
Darwin  Injustice  in  calling  some  of  his 
statements  ''mistakes."  Well,  let  us 
see  how  much  better  Friend  D.  has  done 
(or  the  honor  of  the  great  man.  He  says: 

**  Darwin  was  not  a  bee-keeper ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  did 
iioow  neither  the  parthenogenesis  nor 
the  ways  used  by  bees  to  build  combs." 

And  again  :  "  When  Darwin  wrote 
his  book  on  the  *  Origin  of  Species,*  in 
1859,  the  theory  of  Dzierzon,  on  the 
parthenogenesis  of  bees,  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  not  yet  accepted  by  all 
bee-keepers ;  so  it  is  but  natural  that 
Darwin  did  not  understand  it ;  for  the 
most  learned  men  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  all  kinds  of  knowledge."  This  is 
Jost  what  I  said — that  Darwin  wrote  on 
that  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
"Thanks,  awfully,"  Bro.  D.,  for  thus 
corroborating  my  statements.  And  do 
you  still  think  it  better  '*  to  be  blindly 
led  by  a  great  name,"  who  makes  such 
blunders,  than  **  to  use  one's  brains  and 
eyes?" 

Leaving  my  article.  Friend  D.  plunges 
into  a  defense  of  Darwinian  evolution, 
at  though  he  thought  it'  in  imminent 
danger  of  destruction.  Whether  this  is 
a  subject  for  discussion  in  a  bee-paper, 
is  for  the  editor  to  determine.  But 
having  admitted  it  in  a  criticism  of  my 
article,  I  ask  space  for  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Dadant  says,  ''The  ideas  put 
forth  by  Darwin  on  evolution,  are  now 
admitted  as  true  by  all  the  savants  of 
Surope  and  America.  They  are  so  ra- 
tional, so  much  sustained  by  recent  dis- 
coveries, that  they  cannot  be  any  more 
contested." 

The  above  statement  indicates  that 
the  writer  has  confined  his  reading  on 
this  subject  too  much  to  one  side.  In 
the  first  declaration  he  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  of  the  day  have  not  only  not 


given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  but  have  op- 
posed it,  on  scientific  grounds,  with  all 
their  ability.  Mr.  Dadant,  being  a 
Frenchman,  ought  to  know  that  scien- 
tists of  his  native  country  have  been 
very  slow  to  Indorse  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  I  need  name  but  one — A. 
De  Quatref  ages,  author  of  "  The  Human 
Species,"  and  one  of  the  leading  anthro- 
pologists of  the  world,  who  has  written 
extensively  against  evolution.  Rudolph 
Virchow,  of  Germany^  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most pathologists  and  scientists  of  this 
age,  and  has  given  long  and  patient 
study  to  the  claims  of  evolution,  and  the 
proofs  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest; 
and  as  his  mature  conclusion  he  declares 
that  "  Evolution  has  no  scientific  basis 
to  rest  upon."  These  men  represent  a 
large  number  of  names  of  less  note  In 
Europe  who  share  their  views  on  this 
subject. 

In  America,  I  will  mention  only  a  few 
of  many  who  have  not  accepted  Dar- 
Win's  hypothesis.  The  late  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  the  father  of  advanced  science  in 
America,  who  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  combatting,  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  gian(  intellect,  the  hypothesis  of 
evoluLion,  which  he  regarded  as  the  most 
dangerous  scientific  heresy. 

Dr.  Wilfofd  Hall,  of  New  York,  has 
written  largely  and  ably  against  Dar- 
winism. Prof.  Dawson,  of  McGill  Ck)l- 
lege,  Canada,  has  been,  from  the  first, 
«  one  of  the  stoutest  and  ablest  antago- 
nists of  the  evolution  doctrine.  These 
leaders,  whose  reputation  as  eminent 
scientists  is  world-wide,  are  followed  by 
many  of  respectable  scientific  attain- 
ments. And  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
doctrines  of  evolution  "  are  now  admit- 
ted as  true  by  all  the  savants  of  Europe 
and  America!" 

Again,  we  are  told  that  these  ideas 
"  are  so  rational,  so  much  sustained  by 
recent  discoveries,  that  they  cannot  be 
any  more  contested."  They  can't?  But 
my  friend,  they  are  contested,  and  that, 
as  I  have  shown,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
scientists  of  the  age.  The  fact  is,  Dar- 
winism has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
hypothetical  stage  yet.  Demaillet,  in 
1748,  taught  that  animals  by  changing 
their  habitations  and  environments, 
changed  their  natures  and  Instincts.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Lamark 
taught  that  both  the  instincts  and  or- 
gans of  animals  are  modified  by  the 
habits  of  the  animal.  Later  came  the 
author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation," 
with  the  theory  that  a  prolonged  gesta- 
tion would  carry  an  animal  forward  to  a 
higher  sphere  than  it  would  otherwise 
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have  attained.  All  these  fancies  being 
laughed  out  of  court,  Mr.  Darwin  next 
comes  forward  to  try  his  hand. 

To  be  brief,  I  have  the  following  ob- 
jections to  offer  to  Darwinism  : 

1st.  There  is  not  a  single  example  on 
record,  either  living  or  fossil,  of  the  un- 
doubted deprivation  of  one  species  from 
another. 

2nd.  The  wide  distinction  existing  be- 
tween the  different  species  proves  dis- 
tinct origins. 

8rd.  All  hybrids  are  either  sterile,  or 
have  but  a  limited  fertility,  and  progeny 
either  becoming  extinct  or  reverting  to 
one  of  the  parental  types. 

4th.  It  is  defective,  in  that  it  can  give 
no  account  of  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  of  living  beings,  especially  of 
human  beings,  namely : 

1.  The  beginning  of  life. 

2.  The  beginning  of  reason. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  religious 
sense. 

Read  **  Scientific  Sophisms,"  by  Wain- 
right. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

[Of  course,  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  a  bee-paper,  but 
as  Bro.  Dadant  was  permitted  to  have 
his  ** say'*  on  the  subject,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  Bro.  Templin  should  re- 
ply. So  this  will  be  a  good  place  to 
stop,  so  far  as  the  Bbb  Journal  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  desired,  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
can  carry  on  the  discussion  by  private 
correspondence,  or  in  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  philosophical 
research. — Editob.  ] 


Science  of  Mating  Qneeiis  Discorcred. 

Writtmifor  tlM^fiMrfoonBeeJimmal 

BY  B.   8.   BTJSSELL. 


I  have  read,  on  page  144,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's most  able  article  on  non-swarm- 
ing strains  of  bees.  The  above  topic  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  great  missing  link 
to  successful  bee-culture,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  all  bees  must  continue  to 
be  very  uncertain,  and  partially  devel- 
oped, until  this  link  is  supplied,  and 
thoroughly  understood,  whereby  any 
desired  characteristic  may  be  surely  and 
fully  developed. 

Mr.  Armstrong  very  truly  avers  that 


the  person  solving  this  most  important 
mystery  will  confer  as  great  a  favor  lo 
bee-culture  as  did  Father  Langstroth  in 
giving  us  the  movable  frame.  Yet  I  ask, 
is  he  not  even  greater  by  solving  a  more 
important  problem— one  that  not  00I7 
has  puzzled  the  venerable  Father,  but 
also  all  the  wise  bee-men  of  the  earth? 
and  shall  he  not  be  crowned  king  of 
kings  when  he  shall  have  given  to  the 
world  the  solution  ?  If  so,  all  hands 
up! 

I  will  add  that  I  am  not  yet  authorized 
to  give  either  the  formula,  or  name  of 
my  friend,  but  I  will  state  that  as  Christ 
usually  chose  teachers  of  his  wisdom 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  fishermen 
and  bee-hunters,  so  I  fully  believe  He 
has  done  in  this  instance,  in  the  person 
of  a  poor,  illiterate,  old,  but  very  wise, 
bee-master  of  Indiana,  who,  a  few  dftjs 
since,  gave  me  a  statement  of  the  sim- 
ple formula  by  which  any  bee-keeper  of 
ordinary  knowledge  in  queen-rearing  is 
enabled  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  his 
queens  fertilized,  and  with  drones  of  his 
own  selection,  with  much  less  fussing  or 
trouble  than  other  domesticated  live 
stock. 

Now,  then,  if  this  is  a  fact,  of  which  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  shall  not  the  spring  of 
1894  be  the  date  of  a  new  era  in  bee- 
culture  throughout  the  world,  with  new 
and  redoubled  enthusiasm  in  the  breast 
of  every  queen-breeder  and  bee-keeper? 
And  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  neir 
future,  by  this  great  revolution  ?  And 
how  shall  we  properly  reward  this 
greatest  benefactor  of  our  industry? 
This  is  the  main  question  at  this  time, 
and  seems  a  very  proper  one  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  **  Query  Department'*  for 
solution.  The  discovery  should  not,  and 
could  not,  be  protected  by  patent,  but 
will  be  given  to  the  world  at  once  if  a 
liberal  reward  is  pledged  the  donor  when 
the  fact  shall  have  been  proven  in  % 
satisfactory  manner. 

Zionsville,  Ind. 


FecllinK  Bees  at  theToDOftHe  Hire,  Etc 

WriJtten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  O.   B.   MEAD. 


On  page  78,  F.  N.  G.  of  Guthrie, 
Okla.  Ter.,  asks  how  to  feed  bees  at  the 
entrance.  Dr.  Miller  answers  that 
completely.  But  why  feed  at  the  en- 
trance, and  perhaps  start  robbing  and 
have  to  wait  for  warm  weather  ?  Feed 
at  the  top  !  With  a  wooden  feeder  and 
a  tin  reservoir,  with  the  sides  waxed  so 
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the  bees  can  walk  up  it,  and  perpendicu- 
lar U  inch  slats  ^  inch  apart,  for  the 
b^es  to  walk  up  and  down  on. 

Make  a  box  of  M-inch  stuff  8x10 
inches,  and  23^  inches  deep.  Make  one 
partition  2x7 K  inches,  and  nail  this 
even  with  the  bottom,  and  1  inch 
from  one  end.  Now  make  a  tin  box 
8^x7  3^x2  inches,  and  push  it  down 
even  with  the  bottom.  Fasten  with  four 
small  tacks  near  the  top  of  the  tin  box, 
one  in  each  side.  Cut  nine  pieces  8^x- 
IJi^H  inch,  space  them  equidistant, 
ftDdtack  two  Hjil4x7%  inch  strips  on 
the  edges  near  each  end,  turn  them  over 
and  tack  one  on   top  near   the  center, 


pack  around  the  feed-box  warm  sawdust, 
chaff  or  any  good '  dry  non-conductor, 
even  with  the  top  of  the  box.  Slip  the 
thick  paper  over  the  feed-box.  This 
will  keep  the  packing  in  place.  Have 
several  old  newspapers  and  a  quilt  or 
heavy  blanket  ready. 

Have  the  feed  as  hot  as  you  can  hold 
your  finger  In  it.  Draw  back  the  glass 
2  inches  from  the  wire-cloth  end.  Pour 
in  the  feed  until  it  is  near  the  top  of  the 
tin  hex.  Slide  back  the  glass,  cover  with 
the  newspapers  folded  to  fit,  then  with 
the  heavy  cloth,  and  a  board  on  top  of 
that.  That  hot  feed  will  warm  up  the 
top  of  the  hive  so  that  the  bees  can  '  be 


Cross  Section  of  Hive,  Showing  Top  Feeder  Arrangement. 


1.  Brood  chamber. 
'2.  Brood-frame. 

3.  ^-inch  pine  board. 

4.  OpenlDg  for  the  bees  to  go  to  the  feed. 

5.  Feeder. 

0.  Rack  of  )i-inch  boards,  in  the  tin  box. 
7.  Cle&ta  Dalled  to  the  H-inch  boards  to  keep 
them  in  position. 

and  one  >^x>^x7K  inches  2  inches  from 
the  end.  To  the  side  of  the  73^x3^xK 
tack  a  strip  of  coarse  wire-cloth,  fine 
enough  to  keep  the  bees  down — 7  3^x2  K 

bent  like  this  . . 

Now  slip  this  rack  down  into  the  tin 
box,  the  wire-cloth  at  the  opposite  end 
from  the  partition,  cover  the  box  with 
an  8x10  inch  glass.  Now  cut  a  hole  in 
the  quilt  or  cover  73^x1  inch.  Cut  a 
bole  in  a  thick  paper  the  size  of  the  feed 
box,  and  the  paper  to  the  exact  size  of 
the  super  inside.  Now  put  on  the  super, 
or  a  rim  of  wood,  and  bed  the  joints  in 
flay  or  plaster  of Taris.  Now  put  the 
feed-box  on  so  the  T^i^xK  inch  space  just 
fits  the  hole  in  the  quilt  or  cover.     Now 


8.  Wire  cloth  to  pour  the  feed  through. 
0.  Glass,  10x8  inches. 

10.  Heavy  paper  over  the  packing. 

11.  Sawdust. 

12.  Newspapers. 

13.  Quilt. 

14.  1-lncb  board. 

15.  Section-case. 

fed  in  freezing  weather.      Contract  the 
entrance  to  H  inch. 

This  feeder  can  be  put  on  in  the  fall 
and  left  until  the  next  year,  until  the 
supers  are  needed,  and  you  can  feed 
much  or  little.  A  large  coffee-pot  or 
tea-kettle  is  good  to  pour  from. 

LOOK  OUT  FOB  YOUB  BBSS. 

The  warm  weather  we  have  had  and 
eaf  ly  pollen  have  started  them  to  breed- 
ing finely.  Now  comes  this  cold  snap, 
and  we  may  have  more  to  follow.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  packed 
warm,  or  the  brood  is  liable  to  be 
chilled.  Pack  now,  if  you  have  not  done 
so.     You  cannot  get  them  too  warm  at 
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this  time  of  the  ye^r.     See  that  they 
have  plenty  of  honey.    If  not,  feed. 

Yon  cannot  pack  too  warm  on  top,  If 
you  allow  the  air  to  blow  freely  over  the 
packing.  I  have  two  2-inch  holes  in 
each  gable  end  of  cap,  and  a  solid  H- 
inch  pine  cover  over  the  frames,  and  no 
upward  ventilation.  You  bee-keepers 
whose  hives  have  upward  ventilation, 
and  a  wind  like  this,  if  your  hives  face 
the  wind  it  will  just  make  the  chaff  boil, 
and  if  yon  find  the  bees  dead,  and  as 
near  the  top  as  they  can  get,  with  but 
little  daubing  of  combs,  and  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  hive,  you  may  know  that 
upward  ventilation  killed  them. 

With  a  full  sized  entrance,  and  pslcked 
from  4  to  6  inches  on  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  from  8  to  12  inches  on  top, 
with  a  H  inch  sealed  cover  over  the 
frames,  a  thin  or  loose-Jointed  packing 
case  (not  painted),  so  the  packing  will 
be  dry,  two  1-Inch  holes  over  the  top, 
and  a  good  roof,  with  plenty  of  honey,  I 
don't  care  If  there  are  50  pounds,  your 
bees  are  fixed  to  give  you  a  profit  If 
there  is  any  honey  to  (gather. 

Do  not  support  the  frames  on  single 
wire  nails,  unless  you  have  wide  end- 
bars,  or  something  to  keep  the  bottoms 
stationary.  The  bees  often  load  one 
side  with  honey,  and  the  other  with 
brood,  eggs  and  pollen.  If  on  a  pivot 
at  the  top,  the  bottom-bars  will  swing 
together,  often  killing  the  brood  in  both 
frames  where  they  touch,  and  compel- 
ling the  bees  to  cut  away  the  combs  and 
haul  out  the  brood. 
•Chicago,  Ills.,  March  24. 


CoMTeMfftoM  IVoUcesii 


Connecticut.— The  Connecticut  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  will  hold  thoir  3rd  annual 
meeting  at  the  Capitol  at  Hartford,  on  Thurs- 
day. May  3. 1894.       Mrs.  W.  E.  Riley,  8eo. 

Waterbury.  Conn. 

FiNNSYLVANiA.— The  Venango  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Assooiation  will  meet  in  the  City 
Hall  at  FrankUn.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  23, 
1894.  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  All  interested  are 
reguested  to  be  present.       C.  8.  Pizeb,  Sec. 

PrankUn,  Pa. 


Xlie  Amateur  Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  Indicates 
— amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  It  with  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— both  for  only  $1.15. 


^P~  Do  not  write  anrtfaliiir  for  ^nbUcRdoi 

oti  thv  s^uiii  jn.beet  of  pa^fi^er  wttb  t)u«in4Ml 
miLtters.  udU^bh  \t  t^nn  he  torn  dpurt  wltfaoul 
lnn?rferlii*f  with  eHtaer  part  of  the  letter. 


A  Very  Encouragrnif  B,eport. 

1  c?r>tijuieui:ti<i  the  season  of  IBilS  with 
coloiiieHi  iu("reiise*i  tt*  1"4,  and  sold 
pniimlH  of  c*lnver  honey — 'i.iiJO  potindv  ol 
eKtratHecL  ami  i\{¥M}  in  one-pouna  »ectiaa«. 
The  extracted  sold  at  S  to  10  cents 
pnuud,  and  Uie  comb  from  liS  to  13  c^ 
The  t>pst  yietd  from  on©  colony  (no  m 
crenst*;  wa^  31 1  pi>unds  in  one-^HJUiiil  i. 
tions,  and  it  has  Tvlntered  all  nght.  Tiie  i 
best  yield  from  one  colony  preyious  to  1893 
was  259  pounds,  which  sold  for  18  cents  per 
pound,  and  together  with  a  premium  of 
14.00,  amounted  to  $50.62. 

My  bees  are  all ''  blacks.''  The  first  col- 
ony came  from  a  hollow  tree  87  years  ago, 
and  I  bayen't  bought  a  bee  since,  but  haye 
sold  a  great  many.  Geo.  S.  Chubch. 

AUenyille,  Wis.,  March  26. 


Early  Springy — Gathering  Pollen. 

We  haye  had  fine,  warm  weather  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  bees  began  gathering 
pollen  quite  rapidly,  but  were  suddenly 
checked  by  a  cold  waye  passing  oyer  us 
during  the  last  few  days.  I  noticed  bees 
were  gathering  small  quantities  *  of  pollen 
March  8th,  so  that  speaks  pretty  well  for 
this  northern  climate. 

1  wintered  a  part  of  my  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  part  in  the  cellar,  but  re- 
moved the  bees  from  the  cellar  on  March 
21st,  but  the  winter  has  been  so  mild  that  1 
think  the  bees  wintered  full^  as  w^  on  the 
summer  stands.  1  haye  wintered  my  bee& 
without  losing  any  colonies  so  far,  but  a 
ereat  deal  depends  upon  the  weather  dur-^ 
ing  the  coming  spring  months. 

Chas.  E.  Rogers. 

Dorchester,  Ont.,  March  24. 


Spring  Notes  from  the  Apiaxy. 

Our  bees  are  in  good  condition,  and  are 
doing  well.  They  are  gathering  pollen 
right  along,  and  also  some  honey.  The  elm 
trees  are  beginning  to  get  green,  and  spring 
is  coming.  This  was  the  mildest  winter  we 
haye  had  for  seyeral  years.  We  had  only 
two  days  that  the  mercury  was  below  zero. 
As  1  am  writing  to-day  (March  19th)  it  is 
cloudy  and  rainy.  We  had  a  nice  rain  last 
night,  and  I  think  m  wiU  haye  more  to- 
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nigiit.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  good  honey- 
flow  this  year,  and  that  the  bees  may 
prosper. 

1  see  in  the  Bbb  Jourxal  a  g^eat  deal  of 
talk  atx>iit  skunks  in  the  apia^,  and  there 
are  also  very  many  ways  of  exterminating 
them.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  are 
not  bothered  with  those  pests.  We  rarely 
jC^  to  see  one,  unless  it  is  one  that  went 
astray. 

I  have  3  colonies  of  Italian  bees  that  are 
the  nicest  I  ever  saw.  They  have  several 
frames  of  hatching  brood,  and  are  so  gen- 
tle. I  have  not  received  a  single  sting  from 
ihem  yet. 

I  do  not  believe  I  could  keep  bees  if  it 
were  not  from  the  American  Bbs  Journal 
and  Oleamngs.  There  are  not  very  many 
tiee-keepers  around  here  that  wiU  take  a 
bee-paper ;  they  let  their  bees  go  the  way 
of  **  work  beee  or  die."  One  thing  is  sure. 
Qot  one  of  them  ever  has  any  surplus  honey 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

If  yon  want  a  nice,  large  bee-book,  just 
cave  the  numbers  of  the  American  Bee 
iouBJUAi,  for  one  year,  and  see  if  you  will 
net  have  a  1,664-page  book  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  editorial  given  on  page  199,  on 
"  Heddon  and  Adulteration,''  strikes  me 
about  right.  By  all  means,  do  not  stop  the 
cry  of  adulteration  I  Give  it  to  them: 
make  it  hot  for  the  adulterators,  and  see  if 
it  doesn't  do  some  good.  Keeping  still 
about  such  a  thing  is  so  much  the  worse. 
Again  I  sav,  do  not  give  up  the  battle,  for 
we  may  wui  yet.  We  have  no  honey  mar- 
ket at  rrairie  Home,  and  need  not  be  afraid 
of  adulteration.  Honey  around  here  sells 
at  12  and  15  cents  per  pound  for  comb 
honey,  and  I  think  about  10  cents  for  ex- 
tracted. 

I  have  both  the  Simplicity  and  the  dove- 
tailed hives ;  the  latter  is  my  favorite.  I 
like  the  thick-top  frames  and  the  section- 
faotders  very  much.  I  have  not  tried  sep- 
arators yet,  but  I  think  I  will  try  them  this 
year.  F.  N.  Blank. 

Prairie  Home,  Mo.,  March  19. 


How  to  iDampen  Sectioxui. 

Lay  a  double  fold  of  sheeting  between 
two  bereled  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  and 
tack  them  together.  Place  the  sections  side 
by  side,  have  a  small  quantity  of  water  in 
a  tin  pan,  and  dip  and  move  through  the 
|roove6.  It  can  be  done  without  wetting  a 
nn^er.  Michael  Haas. 

Mendon,  Mich. 


How  I  ICana^e  My  Swarms. 

After  my  young  queens  have  mated,  I 
clip  one  <xL  their  wings ;  I  usually  do  this 
about  the  first  of  May.  I  get  my  hive  ready 
to  receive  the  swarm  and  set  it  by  the  side 
of  the  hive,  or  near  by,  at  least.  I  am  on 
the  lookout  for  the  swarm,  and  when  it 
issues  I  find  the  queen  on  the  ground  near 
the  hive,  with  a  few  bees  with  her.  I  cage 
her  in  a  Miller's  cage,  and  lay  her  on  the 
entrance  of  the  new  hive,  and  remove  the 


old  one  to  a  new  location,  and  close  it  so  no 
bees  can  get  in.  I  then  put  the  new  hive  on 
the  old  location  from  which  the  old  one 
was  taken,  and  if  the  swarm  does  not  set- 
tle, they  will  by  this  time  be  returning, 
and  will  enter  the  new  hive.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  enter  pretty  lively,  I  release 
the  queen  and  let  her  crawl  in,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

If  the  bees  settle,  I  wait  till  thev  begin  to 
return  to  the  hive  as  before,  which  thev  do 
in  a  short  time,  usually.  The  other  hive 
is  then  opened. 

In  this  way  I  get  the  field-bees  in  the  new 
hive,  which  gives  good  results  in  surplus 
honey,  and  has  an  effect  on  the  old  colony 
to  prevent  after-swarms.  I  give  plenty  of 
room  to  the  old  colony  in  the  surplus  de- 
partment, keep  them  well  shaded  if  I  fear 
an  after-swarm,  and  should  such  occur,  I 
hive  in  a  hiving-box  and  set  it  on  a  board 
as  though  it  was  a  little  box-hive.  I  then 
cut  out  all  queen-cells  in  the  old  colony 
(provided  I  can  find  all)  and  return  the 
swarm  to  the  old  colony, 

J.  W.  South  WOOD. 

Monument  City,  Ind.,  Apr.  2. 


Mild  Winter— Virgin  aueem. 

The  past  winter  was  a  mild  one.  Bees  on 
the  summer  stands  have  had  frequent 
flights,  and  wintered  nicely.  The  forepart 
of  March  was  delightful  weather,  bees  were 
bringing  in  pollen  gathered  from  maple 
and  willow  bloom  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  brood-rearing  conmienced  in 
earnest.  I  have  80  colonies,  but  6  of  them 
did  not  show  the  usual  signs  of  prosperity. 
On  examination  I  found  them  all  queenless. 
I  doubled  up,  making  3  strong  colonies,  and 
gave  them  each  a  frame  of  brood. 

To-day  finds  me  with  8  virgin  queens, 
and  no  drones,  but  snow  and  ice  and  sickly 
bloom.  What  are  the  prospects  for  success 
with  my  early  queens?  If  drones  from 
laying  workers  are  not  sterile,  I  hope  to 
have  some  to  mate  with  the  virgins. 

A.  B.  Baird. 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  March  26. 


Discouragingr  Weather. 

From  March  2nd  to  the  24th  bees  brought 
in  pollen  about  every  other  day.  I  never 
saw  them  breed  up  faster  so  early  in  the 
season.  Our  pears,  cherries  and  plums  were 
lust  getting  into  bloom,  and  the  bees  work- 
ing on  them  a  little,  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  it  turned  cool,  and  kept  getting 
colder  until  yesterday  morning  the  mer- 
cury was  at  14  degrees  above  zero,  and  all 
day  yesterday  below  the  freezing  point, 
though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  all 
day.  This  morning  it  is  12  degrees  above 
zero.  Of  course  all  the  fruit  just  blooming 
is  killed,  and  the  bees  will  have  little  or 
nothing  to  work  on  for  months,  and  prob- 
ably much  brood  will  be  killed  by  the  ex- 
cessive cold.  It  is  no  use  to  cry  over 
spilled  milk,  but  our  bright  prospects  have 
gone  under  a  cloud  for  the  present. 

E.  T.  Flanagan. 

Belleville,  His.,  March  26.    GoOgle 
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Gkttherin^  Pollen— Alsike  Clover. 

I  have  35  colonies  of  bees,  and  they  have 
wintered  well  on  the  summer  stands.  They 
have  been  gathering  pollen  for  twc^  weeks. 
The  last  two  years  have  been  poor  for 
honey  here. 

Is  Alsike  clover  a  good  clover  for  honey  ? 
Does  it  yield  as  good  honey  as  the  common 
white  clover?  ihave  40  acres  growing,  but 
it  is  voung,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  field  of  Al- 
sike in  bloom.  I  want  to  run  12  colonies 
for  comb  honey  this  year,  and  23  for  ex- 
tracted. I  use  the  Langstroth  hive  No.  2, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.      C.  W.  Tanner. 

Williamstown,  Ky.,  March  26. 

[Yes,  Alsike  clover  is  a  most  exceUent 
honey-plant,  and  judging  from  the  reports 
given  in  the  past,  it  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  white  clover  as  a  honey-plant. —Editor.  J 


Game  Through  All  Right. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  lin  our  locality. 
I  put  41  colonies  in  winter  quarters,  and  all 
have  come  through  all  right. 

Israel  Ovbrholt. 

South  Cayuga,  Ont.,  April  8. 


Wintered  with  Small  IjOss. 

Bees  here  in  New  Hampshire  have  win- 
tered with  a  very  small  loss,  both  in  the 
cellar  and  on  the  summer  stands,  and  also 
in  trees.  C.  W.  Gbrrish. 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  April  4. 


Besults  of  the  Past  Season,  Etc. 

On  Nov.  8, 1892, 1  put  68  colonies  of  bees 
into  winter  quarters— 29  in  the  cellar  under 
a  log  house,  and  39  in  the  cave  or  side  hill 
cellflor.  The  temperature  soon  went  down 
to  38  degrees  above  zero,  and  staid  down  all 
winter.  Once  I  found  it  down  to  freezing, 
when  I  put  a  stove  on  the  stairs,  and  ran  a 
pipe  through  the  doors  and  out  the  venti- 
lator, and  warmed  it  up  to  50  degrees.  I 
did  so  a  number  of  times,  but  it  staid  cold 
and  damp. 

The  weather  was  fine  the  last  of  March, 
and  the  3rd  of  April,  1893,  was  nice.  Wil- 
lows were  budded,  and  summer  birds  had 
come,  so  I  put  out  the  bees,  and  they  had  a 
good  flight  on  April  8rd  and  4th ;  then  it 
turned  cold  and  wet,  and  on  the  18th  we 
had  a  foot  of  snow,  and  on  the  26th  4  inches 
more,  but  on  the  5th  of  May  the  bees  were 
gathering  pollen.  Then  I  opened  the  other 
cellar  and  put  out  29  more  colonies.  They 
had  been  dry  and  above  40  decrees  all  win- 
ter (vou  see  thev  had  been  In  there  six 
montns  lacking  three  davs),  and  Host  no 
bees  until  after  I  put  them  out,  and  no 
diarrhea  was  in  either  case.  So  I  don^t 
think  cold  or  damp  will  cause  it.  But  it 
staid  cold  and  wet  until   June,  and  they 

Spring  dwindled  or  something  else.    I  kept 
oubUng   up,  and  40  colonies  were   all  I 
saved,  and  the  most  of  them  were  very 


weak.  I  increased  to  45,  and  got  about  700 
pounds  of  comb  honey. 

In  November,  1893, 1  put  the  45  colonies , 
in  the  cellar  under  my  new  house,  which  is 
dry  and  warm,  the  temperature  staying 
about  40  degrees  all  winter.  The  first  of 
this  month  was  warm,  and  it  got  too  warm 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  bees  became  uneasy. 
The  17th  was  a  summer  day,  and  the  sum- 
mer birds  had  come  again ;  some  farmers 
were  plowing  and  sowing  grain,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  say ,  **  Spring  has  come." 
The  temperature  was  up  to  50  degrees  in 
the  cellar,  so  Lput  the  bees  out  afaln.  They 
were  all  in  good  condition,  and  they  ra- 
joyed  a  good  flight.  Then  it  clouded  op. 
and  rained  and  snowed,  and  now  for  three 
days  the  temperature  has  been  down  to 
zero  again,  and  I  have  returned  one-half  of 
the  bees  into  the  cellar. 

I  never  have  lost  any  bees  in  wintering. 
I  pack  a  case  f uU  of  dry  leaves,  and  put  it 
on  top  of  each  one,  and  leave  the  entrance 
open ;  that  keeps  them  dry  and  warm. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Amerioi.k  Bu 
Journal,  and  I  tell  every  one  I  know,  wbo 
has  a  colony  of  bees,  to  take  it.  Mrs. 
Atchley^s  department  is  worth  the  cost  of 
the  Bee  Journal.       Obo.  H.  Aurinobr. 

Bonniwell's  Mills,  Minn.,  March  26. 


Honey  Prospects  in  Tennessee. 

The  prospect  for  a  honey  crop  in  this 
Ipcality  for  this  year  seems  now  to  be 
blighted.  We  have  just  had  a  blissard 
that  has  killed  all  young  vegetation. 
Peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  other  small 
fruits  were  in  bloom,  and  the  red-buds  and 
apples  were  beginning  to  bloom  when  the 
blizzard  struck  here.  The  spring  bad  been 
very  flne,  and  vegetation  was  earlier  than 
usual,  but  with  the  mercury  down  to  witii- 
in  16  degrees  of  zero,  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, it  withered  completely. 

The  fruit-bloom  has  always  been  consid- 
ered our  foundation  for  a  noney  crop  io 
this  locaUty,  and  with  it  blighted  as  it  is. 
our  only  hope  is  in  feeding.  The  bees  are 
flying  to-day,  but  are  gathering  no  poOen. 

ja.  F.  COLBMA!?. 

Sneedville,  Tenn.,  March  28. 


Had  Some  Gold  Weather. 

We  have  had  some  cold  weather  for  the 
past  week,  but  previous  to  that  time  it  was 
very  warm,  and  bees  were  carrying  in  an 
abundance  of  pollen,  and  I  suppose  some 
honey,  from  elm  and  other  trees. 

O.  K.  Olmstbad. 

Orleans,  Nebr.,  March  27. 


The  Prospects  in  Oalifomia. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Norton,  of  Pennsylvania,  paid 
me  a  visit  yesterday.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  the  bees  in  my  yard  so  far  advanced 
toward  swarming.  It  was  quite  a  contrast 
to  what  the  bees  are  doing  in  the  East  at 
this  time. 

The  season  has  been  somewhat  backward 
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here  this  winter.  The  spring  has  opened 
up  fairly  well.  Though  we  had  plenty  of 
rain  during  the  winter,  the  late  March 
winds  dried  the  ground  up  so  rapidly  that 
it  began  to  look  as  if  the  coming  season 
was  to  be  a  dry  one.  To-day  there  are  in- 
dications that  we  are  soon  to  have  more 
rain«  and  then  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Bat  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
I  onderstand  that  the  season  is  a  dry  one, 
and  that  the  indications  point  to  a  poor 
honey  season.  This  might  be  expected,  for 
it  is  rare  to  have  two  good  seasons  in  suc- 
cession. W.  A.  Pbyal. 
5orth  Temescal,  Calif.,  March  26. 


Beee  in  Sine  Condition,  Etc. 

I  have  05  colonies  of  bees,  and  all  are  in 
fine  condition.  They  are  rearing  brood 
Cast  I  did  not  feed  my  bees  any  the  past 
winter.  I  have  84  frames  of  honey  to  put 
new  swarms  on.  I  have  some  fine  golaen 
qaeens,  and  60  hives  all   ready  made,  and 

rted  nicely ;  so  you  see  I  am  ''  loaded  *^ 
the  swarming  season.  When  is  the 
time  to  sow  sweet  clover  seed  ?  I  have 
some  alfalfa  clover,  and  it  will  bloom  in  a 
few  days.  My  father,  R.  Davenport,  has 
been  in  the  bee-business  64  years.  I  think 
I  am  learning  bee-ology  verv  well.  I  have 
not  much  book-sense,  though  I  have  made 
t  success  of  the  farm,  and  why  not  make  a 
success  of  bees  ?  F.  J.  R.  Davbkport. 
Nash,  Tex.,  March  24. 


HMey  k  Beeswu  Market  ((iiotations. 

CHICAGO.  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  wl  II  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  23^26c.  J .  A.  L. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at6o.;  if  dartc  color,  5c. 

Beeswax.  26^7c.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO.  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  In  the  last  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  I4^15c.  for  choice 
vhite.  Dark  Is  hard  to  move  at  10^120.  Ex- 
tracted is  very  quiet,  selling  at  from  4®7c. 

Beeswax  Is  in  good  demand  at  23^25c. 

K.  A.  B.  Si  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  O.,  Mar.  20.-Trade  i.s  dull. 
Hrices  of  honey  are  nominal.  We  quote  4® 
'^c.  for  extracted,  and  12^15c.  for  choice 
white  comb. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  20®25o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  O.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mc  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
VI  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
•CD,  and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.  We 
qaote  to-day:  No.  1  white  comb.  1-lb.,  14^ 
l'>c.;  No.  2.  i:)dl4c.;  No.  1  amber,  12^13c.: 
No.  2, 10^1 1  c.    Extracted .  5® 7c. 

Beeswax,  20®22c.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Moft  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


caUeaco«  Ills* 

J.  A.  LAJfON,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

it.  A.  BtJRinBTT  &  Go.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sagb  a  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HiiiDRBTH  Bros.  &  Sbobuuin, 

28  ft  30  west  Broadway. 

CHA8.  ISKAXL  ft  BBOS..  110  HudSOD  St. 


Cltj«  AIo* 

Hamblin  ft  BBAH88, 514  Walnut  Street. 
Clbmoms-Mason  Oom.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

AlbanjfN.  Y* 

H.  B.  Wright,  326  ft  328  Broadway. 

Hunllton,  Ills. 
CHA8.  Dadamt  ft  Son. 

Clneliuimtl,  Oklo* 

C.  F,  MUTH  ft  Son,  oor.  Freeman  ft  Central  ays'. 


Advertlseineiits. 


F^a.  BXCHANGB  —  A  Fine  Compound 
MiCROSGOPB.  cost  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars new.  Has  four  objectives.  1'*.  H,  M.  1-5, 
with  universal  adapter,  rack  work  and  fine 
adjustment ;  three  eye-pieces,  ail  in  perfect 
order,  and  oamible  of  the  finest  work.  Will 
exchange  for  Bees,  either  Frames  of  Brood  or 
Nuclei.  L.  Frames.  W*  K.  910RRI80M, 
15A4t  295  Marlon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  r. 
Mention  ihe  American  Bee  Jofamai. 

^  Selliog  Ont  Stocii  of  Sections.  ^ 

We  have  in  stock  300.000  No.  1  White  Bass- 
wood  4!ix4;4  Planer  Sawed  Sections,  widths— 
1  and  15-16,  l\,  and  7* to-t he-foot.  Bqual  in 
every  respect  to  our  Polished  Sections  except 
in  smoothness,  which  we  offer,  until  sold,  at 
$1.26  perm* 

^F~  Price-List  of  Polished  Sections  and 
Other  Supplies,  on  application. 

WAUZEKA  MFG.  OO.,Wauzeka,Wi0. 

15Dtf       Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal. 

I 

IIP  -Y-OXJ  -WAN-T 

TIE  WORLD'S  BEST  BEE-SMOKER 

—constructed  differently  from  all  others- 
Send  $1.00  and  stamps  amounting  to  20c.,  and 
receive  it  by  return  mail.    Honey-Eztraoton 
made  to  order.  W.  €•  It.  JKBIIIP9 

15A3t  OHLBANS,  IND. 

MenlUm  the  American  Bee  Jovmd!^ 

SECTIONS  CHEAP. 

We  have  on  hand  the  following  stock  of 
CHOICB  WHITK  4-plece  Dovetailed  Sec- 
tions, which  we  offer  at  $1.00  per  1000 : 

75,000  4Hz2.  open  top  and  bottom. 
25.000  414x1  ?«i 

4,000  4)4X1  13-16    " 

4,000  4)4x1  15-16    •' 

6.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,WiTERTOWI,  WIS 

1 5 A  tf       Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal. 
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A  Big  Fruit  Offer  for  You ! 

Fruit  is  something  that  every  one  enjoys,  and  it  should  be  grown  by  every  family 
throughout  the  land.     It  is  very  healthy,  besides  being  beautiful  to  look  at,  as  well  as  a 

Sleasure  to  cultivate  and  grow,  and  it  is  a  source  of  profit,  saving  the  family  several 
ollars  annually  by  growing  their  own  fruit. 

In  order  that  every  family  mav  be  happy  and  save  at  least  $10.00  by  renew- 
ing their  subscription  to  the  '*  Bee  Journal,''  we  have  arranged  to  the  make  the  following 
unprecedented  liberal  offer: 

For  $1.30,  the  Bee  Journal  a  year  & 

Yonr  Choice  of  One  of  the§e  Ten  LiOU  of  Frnlt  Plants : 


No.  I— Eight  Snyder  Blackberry... $1 

No.  J— Six  Fay  Prollflc  Cuo-ant 1 

ISO0  3~Eight  V  Gregg    Black  -  Cap 

Raspberry 1 

No.  4— Eight  Cuthbert  Bed    Rasp- 
berry   1 

No.  5—3  Industry  (Gooseberry 1 

No.  O— Eight   Golden    Queen    Red 

Raspberry 1 

No.  7—6  Iowa  Beauty  Strawberry  .  1 


No.  8 — 4  Snyder  Blackberry,  2  Fay 
Prolific  Currant,  2  Gregg  Black  R'y$l 

No.  O — 1  Snyder  Blackberry,  1  Fay 
Prolific  Currrant,  1  Gregg  B.  Rasp- 
berry, 2  Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry, 
and  2  Iowa  Beauty  Strawberry 1 

No.  10— 2  Snyder  Blackberry,  2  Fay 
Currant,  2  Gregg  Black  Raspberry, 
and  2  Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry 1 


READ  WHAT  THE  FRUIT  PLANTS  REALITY  ARE. 

Thb  Snydbb  Blackbebbt  is  a  great  bearer,  hardy,  sweet,  juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe 
without  a  hard  core. 

Thb  Fat  Curbant  is  immensely  popular,  very  productive,  stems  4  inches  long,  and 
fruit  very  large. 

The  Gbeog  Black  Raspbebby— fruit  large,  very  productive,  and  very  hardy. 

The  Cuthbbbt  Red  Raspbebby  is  a  very  valuable  variety  for  home  use  and  market; 
large,  firm,  and  of  superior  qucdity,  and  very  productive. 

Tee  Industbt  Goosbbebby  is  a  valuable  English  variety ;  fruit  dark  red,  very  large 
and  of  a  rich,  agreeable  fiavor;  an  immense  yielder. 

The  Goldbn  Queen  Raspbebby  is  of  large  size,  great  beauty,  high  quality,  hardy 
and  productive :  beautiful  amber  in  color,  and  extremely  firm.  Its  beauty,  size  and  fine 
quality  render  it  indispensable  for  table  use. 

The  Iowa  Beauty  Stbawbebby  is  a  beauty,  of  fine  color,  very  large,  exceedingly 
firm,  and  of  the  highest  quality ;  color  brilliant  crimson ;  very  vigorous  growth,  uid 
yielding  abundantly. 

Each  subscriber,  whether  New  or  Old,  will  pay  the  express  charp^es  on  the  plants, 
which  will  be  only  a  trifie,  but  in  order  to  offset  those  charges,  we  will  put  in  Two 
Extra  Plants  of  the  'Variety  we  have  the  most  of,  without  expense,  thus  saving  you 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  express  charges. 

Please  order  by  Number.    Plcuits  will  be  shipped  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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Sadden  l>eath,  we  just  leam,  came 
to  Mr.  8.  Ck>rnell,  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  on  Sat- 
orday,  March  7th,  while  he  was  out  In  his 
garden.    Farticolars  later. 


Ea  Orippe  has  been  after  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke  all  winter— perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  has  had  him  in 
its  grip  all  winter.  Either  way  is  bad 
enough.  He  says  he  now  can  sympathize 
with  Friend  Newman,  who  has  suffered 
with  la  grippe  for  several  years. 


Sir.  W.  C«  R.  Kemp,  of  Indiana, 
has  sent  as  a  sample  of  what  he  calls  ''  the 
world's  best  bee-smoker,"  and  which  he 
manufactures.  It  is  well  made,  has  a  strong 
cold  blast,  and  ought  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  I^ater  on  we 
€xpect  to  give  it  a  personal  trial. 


Am  Awerae:e  Honey  Crop.— Here 

is  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  recent  short  straws  in 
Glfoningg  : 

Please  rise  and  tell  what  '^an  average 
crop''  means. 

Why,  that^s  easy  to  explain,  Doctor,  even 
without  rising.  **An  average  crop"  is 
what  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers 
didn't  get  last  year !    Next. 


CaUrorula  Honey  In  1893.— We 

have  received  a  statement  given  out  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Ban 
Francisco,  Calif.,  which  contains  some 
figures  covering  the  amount  of  honey 
moved  by  that  railroad  during  1893,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  bee-keepers 
not  only  in  that  State,  but  elsewhere  as 
well.  Here  are  the  figures  representing 
the  number  of  tons  in  each  instance : 

FYom  territory  which  may  be  consid- 
ered tributary  to  San  Francisco 223 

From  territory  tributary  to  San  Jose. .    91 

"  •'  ''  Stockton..  679 

**  ''  ♦*  Sacramento    16 

"  Marysville.      5 

'*  "  "  Los  Angeles  1325 

"       Nevada  and  Utah 82 

^'       Arizona  and  New  Mexico 215 

•    Total  number  of  tons 2635 

In  pounds  this  would  be  5,270,000 — a  very 
large  quantity  of  sweetness.  Nothing 
small  about  California — especially  when  it 
comes  to  honey -production ! 


Xhe  Unufinal  Ularcli  IVeather 

has  brought  disastrous  results,  especially  in 
the  South  where  vegetable  life  was  far  ad- 
vanced. One  correspondent  from  the  far 
South  writes  in  an  utterly  discouraged 
tone.  He  says  that  such  a  time  has  never 
been  known  before.  In  that  very  state- 
ment there  is  some  comfort,  for  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  like  happening  again  in 
his  lifetime. 

No  doubt  it  is  discouraging  enough  to  see 
all  the  blossoms  killed,  and  have  one's 
bright  prospects  all  blighted  in  a  night,  but 
things  are  much  as  we  look  at  them.  Look 
around  and  see  bow  it  is  with  others  who 
are  worse  off.  In  the  North  it  is  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  see  the  ground  covered 
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with  white  clover  blossoms,  only  to  mock 
you  with  their  whiteness,  without  yielding 
a  pound  of  surplus.  Indeed,  of  late,  a  good 
honey  year  at  the  North  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  loss  of  a  single  crop  isn'^t  anything 
like  so  bad  as  to  havQ  your  whole  apiary 
rotten  with  foul  brood. 

Be  thankful  yoa  have  your  bees  left  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  that  you  are  not 
laid  up  with  a  broken  leg ;  take  good  care 
of  your  pets ;  keep  a  stlflP  upper  lip,  and  it 
is  possible  that  even  this  year,  from  some 
unexpected  source,  the  bees  may  surprise 
you  with  a  little  surplus. 


Here^ii  One  on  Caliromia!— The 

following  item  of  ^'news'^  was  published 
recently  in  the  New  York  Recorder  : 

Fooling  the  Thrifty  BBE.—Once  in  St. 
Paul  a  $1.50  a  day  laborer  had  lung  trouble. 
He  went  to  Southern  California  and  began 
keeping  bees.  Last  year  he  sold  $40,000 
worth  of  honey.  Bees  do  well  in  Southern 
California,  for  flowers  bloom  in  all  seasons, 
and  they  keep  on  laying  up  honey  for  the 
winter  that  never  comes.  Great  joke  on 
the  bees,  isn't  it  ? 

This  would  do  as  a  *' great  joke"  if  it 
weren't  such  a  great  lie.  The  idea  of  get- 
ting $40,000  out  of  bees  in  one  season— and 
a**  lung  troubled"  fellow  at  that!  Gra- 
cious, what  could  a  healthy  fellow  do  ? 
We'll  have  to  commend  this  California 
yam  to  Rambler,  seeing  it  is  •'  rambling" 
around  among  the  newspapers.  But  they 
are  two  very  different  kinds  of  "ramblers," 
you  know ! 


t^^  For  a  retail  market,  exellence  of 
honey  should  be  the  prime  consideration, 
but  the  attractivefiess  of  the  package  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of. — Xevrman. 


Heddon^fi  Reply  to  dmrgfes. — 

Last  week  we  promised  to  give  in  this  num- 
ber a  reply  from  Mr.  Heddon  to  Bro.  Root's 
charges  of  adulteration,  which  reply  was 
printed  in  Glmmtigs  for  April  1st.  Here 
it  is: 

Zkar  Mr.  Hoot ;— As  a  brother  bee-keeper, 
brother-publisher,  and  brother-man,  stand- 
ing under  the'  law  which  certainly  should 
not  be  more  charitable  than  social  and  com- 
mercial judgment,  and  being  always  inno- 
cent until  proven  gruilty,  I  crave  space  at 
your  hand  to  make  some  statements  and 
arguments  in  reference  to  the  damaging 
matter  which  has  appeared  from  time  to 


time  in  your  journal,  culminating  in  very 
serious  charges  implied,  although  not  posi- 
tively preferred,  against  me  In  your  last 
issue. 

*  *  *  *  You  state  that  ''com- 
plaints kept  coming."  I  cannot  imagine 
whom  they  came  from,  when  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  my  customers  praised  the 
honey  I  shipped  them,  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard. I  here  and  now  call  upon  every  per- 
son who  has  purchased  hphey  of  me  during 
the  last  two  years  in  question,  or  at  any 
other  time,  for  that  matter,  to  send  to  this 
journal  {(HeaiUnga)  for  publication,  a  state- 
ment of  their  opinion  as  to  its  parity  and 
quality,  and  why  that  opinion,  and  what 
satisfaction  said  honey  gave  to  their  custo- 
mers, to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  I 
send  you  a  list  of  my  bee-keeper  customers 
for  1898  and  1894,  which  includes  nearly 
every  one  of  them.  You  will  understand 
that  most  of  my  1893  crop  was  also  sold  ty> 
the  persons  named  in  the  list  for  1898. 

But  in  the  list  of  1893  are  two  names  I 
wish  to  specially  refer  to.  One  is  F.  Min- 
nich,  of  North  Freedom,  Wis.  He  said  my 
honey  was  not  as  good  as  his  own,  and 
didn't  give  good  satisfaction,  and  then 
added  the  following:  "  You  got  a  terrible 
blowing  up  at  our  State  convention,  in  re- 
gard to  sugar-honey,  which  served  you  just 
right."  Here  it  wul  be  seen  that  I  lost  a 
customer  who  discovered  inferior  Quality 
in  my  honey  because  of  what  Prof.  Cook 
said  and  wrote,  and  what  Mr.  Minnich  had 
been  informed,  by  "reports  comiUg  in," 
was  said  by  me. 

The  other  one  is  Geo.  G.  Willard,  who 
was  arrested,  as  you  state. 

Under  date  of  June  2,  1893,  Mr.  Willard 
wrote  me  as  follows,  in  response  to  my 
solicitation  for  his  testimonial:  '*  Some  of 
your  honey  has  given  satisfaction,  some 
not.  I  have  had  better.  Some  of  the  Ute 
made  honey  was  strong  and  poor."  Mr. 
Willard  had  been  one  of  my  best  customers, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  his  response  to  my 
solicitation  for  his  testimony.  However, 
on  the  5th  of  the  following  August  he  or- 
dered three  60-pound  cans,  and  on  the  d4th 
of  the  same  month,  five  more  60-poiiiid 
cans;  then  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
November,  10  cans  more,  every  drop  of 
which  was  strictly  pure,  and  1 3  cans  of 
which  have  been  returned  and  re-remitted 
for,  less  the  freight.  These  13  cans  are  now 
in  my  honey-house,  lust  as  they  arrived 
from  Mr.  Willard,  and  the  honey  is  candied 
solid.  This  is  all  I  know  about  the  WUlard 
honey. 

Now,  who  is  the  weU-known  bee-keeper 
who  purchased  two  cans  of  honey^  and  sent 
the  affidavit?  When  at  the  Worlds  Fair 
last  fall  I  called  on  Thomas  O.  Newman. 
Manager  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union.  While 
there  he  showed  me  two  bottles  of  honey 
said  to  be  adulterated,  and  taken  from  one 
of  my  cans.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  detect  glucose  in  honey,  by  any 
method  whatever;  but  the  sample  shown 
by  Mr.  Newman  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  pure  basswood  honey  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  hives  before  it  should  have 
been,  and  very  '*  green,"  or  else  had  been 
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vfttered.  Ton  are  all  aware  that  no  two 
hoo/Bj9  taste  alike.  Honey  from  different 
Uoesoms  differs  mach  in  taste  and  appear- 
aace,'and  most  of  you  are  Ukely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  honey  from  the  same  variety 
of  blossoms,  in  alfferent  localities,  often 
not  more  than  40  miles  apart,  tastes  and 
often  appears  very  different.  Those  two 
«smples  never  came  from  my  apiary,  and 
I  afterward  gained  some  evidence  that 
they  were  sent  to  Manager  Newman  by  W. 
D.  Soper,  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  who  purchased 
three  cans  of  me  Feb.  IS,  1893,  of  my  1892 
crop. 

You  state  that  Mr.  Willard  was  fined  $25 
and  eo&t»—B,  total  of  «64.85.  Mr.  Willard 
was  adjudged  guilty  bv  the  court,  solelv 
upon  the  cnemJcal  anafysiB  report  of  Prof. 
Albert  W.  Smith.  Tou  didn't  state  this  in 
your  editorial,  nor  did  you  state  the  fact 
that  it  was  upon  the  evidence  of  another 
cfaemiind  anakiysis  by  this  same  Prof.  Smith 
that  Mr.  Jankovsky  was  damaged  in  repu- 
tation, and  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
oomp^ed  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to .  the 
pockets  of  officials;  but  on  the  previous 
page  you  state  practically  the  same  things 
regarding  Mr.  Jankovsky. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  will  state 
that  I  have  shipped  no  impure  honev  to  Mr. 
WQlard,  nor  anv  other  man,  during  1893 
and  1894.  If  I  bad.  I  would  not  have  re- 
ceived the  testimonials  I  did.  When  you 
ay  that  my  *' utterances  on   the  glucose 

anestion  give  coloring  to  the  statements  of 
lie  different  chemists,'^  you  do  not  compli- 
ment the  science  of  chemistrv,  and  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  you  speak  logically  of  the 
actence.  but  illogicaily  and  wrongfully  of 
me.  I  have  never  eedd  one  word  to  lend 
TOU  reason  for  such  statement.  Whenever 
I  have  written  or  spoken  upon  the  glucose- 
honey-mixture  question  I  have  in  every 
instance  stated  that  no  bee-keeper  could 
nfard  to  adulterate,  and  I  didnH  believe 
bee-keepers  were  adulterating.  I  have  said 
that  glucose  was  not  poison,  nor  iniurious 
to  tiie  human  system ;  that  50  pounds  of  it 
is  consumed  annually  under  the  name  of 
"golden  drips,"  and  oilier  syrups,  to  every 
pound  of'  honey  eaten.  I  have  also  said 
that,  while  it  might  be  to  our  interests  to 
difioonra^  its  consumption  in  all  forms,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  a  competitor  to  our  pro- 
duct, to  go  to  complaining  of  bee-keepers, 
and  making  arrests,  or  doing  or  publisning 
anything  sensational  that  will  get  into  cma 
SCO  the  rounds  of  newspapers,  will  damage 
OS  materially.  I  have  said  these  things, 
and  I  say  them  again,  because  I  believe 
them  true ;  and,  further,  I  believe  that  a 
statement  of  these  truths,  if  heeded,  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  our  pursuit. 

Toa  used  the  term  "cheap  honey."  I 
have  never  sold  honey  at  a  price  that  could 
be  called  **  cheap,"  except  for  an  article 
superior  to  nearly  all  of  the  extracted 
honey  on  the  market.  I  inclose  you  my 
prlce-Ust,  which  quotes  the  lowest  figures  I 
Dave  ever  sold  at ;  and  I  have  a  late  circular 
beiare  me,  from  8.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  quoting 
extracted  honey  at  4^  cents. 

Prof.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  whom  you 
quote,  it  most  not  be  forgotten,  was  for 


several  years  Jwtly  called  a  liar,  and  de- 
stroyer of  our  busmess,  which  impeaches 
his  testimony,  or  else  he  was  for  years 
worse  abused  than  I  am  at  this  day  by  bee- 
journals. 

Tou  state  that  it  seems  to  be  *'  demanded 
of  you  that  the  bee-keepers  of  the  land  be 
notified  of  these  things."  Now,  Bro.  Root, 
how  do  you  think  my  friends  and  myself, 
who  positively  know  the  truth,  couple  that 
statement  with  the  one  that  you  ''  prabtice 
and  preach  that  kind  of  charity  that  is 
kind  and  suffereth  long  ?"  Admitting  that 
you  believe  the  truth  of  what  vou  have 
published,  even  if  it  toere  true,  1  should  like 
to  hear  your  explanation  of  how  and  what 
good  it  will  do  the  bee-keepers  of  the  land 
to  be  '^  notified  of  these  things."  I  cannot 
imagine. 

If  I  were  told  that  any  prominent  bee- 
keeper who  had  succeeded  in  the  business, 
making  it  buy  him  $10,000  worth  of  other 
property,  besides  increasing  itself— that 
this  bee-keeper  has  always  paid  every  debt 
promptly ;  that  his  word  was  as  good  as  a 
bcmk-draft  in  the  commercial  world ;  that 
he  had  been  honored  with  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  municipality ; 
that  he  had  the  intelligence  to  invent  im- 

Elements  and  methods  that  were  praised 
ythe  brightest  of  his  class:  was  doing 
something  that  was  both  '^foolish"  and 
criminal,  I  wouldn't  believe  he  was  doing 
it  as  long  as  there  was  a  shadow  of  doubt ; 
and  when  there  was  not.  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  foolishness  and  crimi- 
nality of  the  act,  and  be  tempted  to  try  it 
myself ;  wouldn't  you  ? 

But  what  I  am  to  do  ?  If  the  science  of 
chemistry  is  reliable,  I  can  produce  nothing 
but  adulterated  honey  in  this  locality,  and. 
consequently,  must  quit  the  business.  If  I 
have  wronged  you,  I  have  wronged  myself 
more  by  losing  my  temper  over  the  incon- 
sistent and  damaging  paragraphs  which 
have  been  printed  concerning  me,  all  of 
which  I  knew  were  not  true,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  you  complain  of  my  not  giv- 
ing '^  satisfactory  answers."  I  wish  to  ask 
you  why  you  didn't  send  me  advance 
proofs  of  this  printed  matter,  and  in  justice 
publish  this  reply  in  connection  therewith. 
"Now  I  have  given  the  facts  for  just 
what  they  are  worth,  and  the  reader  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions." 

Jambs  Hbddon. 

To  the  foregoing  fro  m  Mr.  Heddon,  Bros. 
A.  I.  and  E.  R.  Root  both  reply  in  a  long 
foot-note,  which  we  have  not  room  for  in 
this  issue,  but  will  give  next  week.  So  far 
we  have  refrained  from  making  any  com- 
ments on  this  subject,  believing  our  readers 
are  quite  able  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. What  we  want  to  do  Jlraty  is  to  in- 
form our  readers  of  what  is  going  on,  so 
they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  state- 
ments of  both  sides  of  the  case.  Of  course, 
all  our  readers  know  what  a  hatred  the 
Bee  Joubnal  has  for  adulterators,  and 
even  the  very  *'  appearance vof  evil."  j 
tized  by  Google 
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answered  by 
Marengo,  III. 


In  this  departmeDt  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immedla.tb  attention,  and 
•uoh  as  are  notof  suifleient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '*  Queries  and  Replies  "  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
will  oontain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Starving  with  Plenty  of  Honey. 

One  of  my  neighbors  called  on  me  this 
morning,  and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do 
when  bees  sealed  their  honey  so  solid  that 
thev  could  not  get  to  it,  stating  that  some 
of  his  colonies  had  sealed  theirs  in  that 
way,  and  were  starving.  I  told  him  I  had 
never  heard  of  bees  starving  with  a  hive 
full  of  sealed  honey  in  frames,  and  to  take 
a  sharp  knife  and  uncap  it.  I  further  told 
him  that  I  would  find  out  if  the  like  was 
ever  known  before.  F.  M^  L. 

Langlois,  Oreg.,  March  9. 

Answer.— Bees  sometimes  starve  with 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive,  not  because 
they  cannot  uncap  it,  but  because  it  is  too 
far  from  the  cluster,  and  too  cold  for  them 
to  leave  the  cluster.  There's  no  trouble  but 
what  they  can  uncap  it,  if  it's  in  the  middle 
of  the  brood-nest,  or  if  it's  warm  enough 
for  them  to  go  where  it  is. 

There's  omy  one  way  in  which  a  starving 
colony,  so  far  as  I  know,  could  have  honey 
right  in  the  brood-nest  without  getting  it, 
but  that's  a  very  rare  case,  and  it  is  not 
likely  your  neighbor's  bees  were  so  situated. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  honey  sealed 
over  in  the  comb  is  so  placed  in  the  hive 
that  there  is  room  to  add  to  it.  In  such 
case  the  bees  sometimes  commence  building 
right  over  the  capping,  and  when  the  bees 
come  to  use  out  such  honey  afterward,  I 
never  knew  them  to  ^et  down  any  deeper 
than  to  the  old  capping.  They  probably 
think  that's  the  septum,  and  they  don't  dig 
through  the  septum. 


Working  for  Extracted  Honey. 

1.  I  wish  to  run  part  of  my  bees  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  I  am  using  the  American 
hive  with  a  frame  12  inches  deep.  Is  it 
best  to  put  the  extra  body  on  top  of  the 
brood-chamber,  or  will  it  work  just  as  well, 
or  better,  to  put  the  body  with  the  empty 
frames  below  the  brood-chamber,  by  taking 
the  one  frame  with  the  queen  out  of  the 


brood-chamber,  and  placing  it  among  the 
empty  combs  below,  the  queen  to  be  hekl 
below  by  a  queen  eKcluder,  then  the  old 
brood-chamber  on  top  to  be  filled  with 
honey  as  fast  as  the  young  bees  hatch  out  X 
I  worked  one  colony  on  the  last-named  plan 
in  1898,  but,  in  23  days  after,  they  cast  a 
swarm  that  nearlv  filled  an  American  hive. 
Two  days  later  the  swarm  was  returned, 
and  all  worked  well.  I  extracted  187  pounds 
of  honey  from  the  colony,  and  after  the 
honey-flow  was  over  I  divided  them  into 
two  good  colonies,  both  of  which  are  in 
good  condition  to-day. 

2.  Is  it  best  to  leave  the  entrance  for  the 
top  body  open,  or  is  it  better  to  let  them 
use  the  lower  entrance  only  ?  J.  S. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  March  28. 

Answers.— 1.  Either  way  will  do  well.  If 
you  can  alwavs  have  as  good  results  as  last 
year,  it  certainlv  will  be  well  to  follow  up 
the  plan.  But  I  should  not  expect  them 
always  to  swarm.  Be  sure  to  report  year 
success  the  coming  season,  and  teU  how 
many  colonies  swarm  with  the  brood  put 
up. 

2.  There  may  be  a  little  advantage  in 
having  the  two  entrances. 


Preventing  Loss  of  Out- Apiary  Swarms 

I  read  the  answer  to  A.  W.  S.  on  page 
868.  I  am  using  what  I  call  a  success  m 
preventing  loss  of  swarms  in  out-apiaries. 
My  frames  are  crosswise  of  the  entrance. 
The  division-board  has  a  strip  of  eIuc  %- 
inch  wide  with  one  row  of  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  so  the  bees  can  pass 
through.  All  hives  that  are  fall  of  bees 
and  brood  when  the  honey-fiow  commences. 
I  set  the  queen  with  one  or  two  frames  of 
brood  at  the  back  end  of  the  hive,  and  the 
division-board  in  front  of  them  and  be- 
tween the  rest  of  the  brood-fitunes,  leaving 
them  all  to  hatch  out  and  be  filled  with 
honey.  I  also  put  over  them  the  excluding- 
board  of  zinc,  and  any  surplus  arrangement 
for  extracting  I  have.  By  this  method  I 
stop  all  brood-rearing  except  on  the  one 
or  two  frames  that  I  have  left  with  the 
queen  behind  the  division-board.  The  bees 
have  free  access  to  the  queen,  both  below 
through  the  division-board  and  over 
through  the  zinc  excluding-board.  That  is 
my  way  for  keeping  bees  at  home,  and  get 
good  work  from  tnem.  This  is  toe  way  I 
leave  the  brood-frames  for  extracting. 

For  comb  honey  it  is  a  little  different  in 
the  brood-frames.  Leaving  the  queen  with 
about  the  same  frames  behmd  the  divisioa- 
board,  I  take  out  all  the  brood-frames  ex- 
cept 8  or  4  of  those  nearest  solid  full  of 
sealed  brood,  and  in  the  place  of  the  frames 
taken  out  I  place  3  or  4  broad  fnunes  filled 
with  sections,  placing  them  back  next  to 
the  division-board,  and  the  brood-frames  in 
front,  next  to  the  entrance.  Most  of  the 
brood  will  be  out  in  10  days,  and  then  I 
take  them  all  out,  or  nearly  so  as  to  space, 
and  in  place  hang  more  frames  of  secnons. 
By  this  method  I  put  all  my  bees  in  the 
field  during  the  honey-flow,  and  get  honey 
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in  place  of  rearing  useless  bees.  It  is  a 
simple  method,  no  traps  or  useless  fixings, 
and  will  give  me  a  little  honey  from  a  weak 
colony,  or  a  great  deal  from  a  strong  one. 
What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  J.  C. 

Astor  Park,  Fla. 

Answbr.— U  you  have  given  the  plan  a 
thorough  trial,  and  know  that  it  meets  the 
approbation  of  the  bees,  that's  worth  more 
than  any  theoretical  opinion.  Confining 
the  queen  on  one  or  two  combs  is  a  little  in 
the  airection  of  caging  the  queen.  When  I 
caged  queens  it  was  sure  to  start  the  bees 
to  rearing  queen-cells  and  swarming,  unless 
the  cells  were  cut  out.  If  I  should  confine 
my  queens  to  one  or  two  combe,  I  should 
feel  pretty  sure  of  swarming.  Of  course 
the  Old  queen  would  not  go  off,  but  young 
queens,  all  the  same,  would  be  reared  to 
make  trouble. 

Is  there  no  danger  of  pollen  in  sections 
between  the  queen  and  the  entrance  ? 


Foundation  Fastener,  Wirlngr  Frames. 

What  foundation  fastener  would  you  rec- 
ommend—The Daisy  or  Arthur  C.  Miller's 
Automatic  ? 

AN8WBB.~My  assistant,  who  does  that 
work,  likes  tbt  Pidsy. 

Does  wiring  frames  materially  strengthen 
them  ?  Is  it  necessary  if  we  don't  extract  ? 
I  intend  to  put  in  brood-foundation  to  get 
straight,  all- worker  comb.    Is  this  right! 

Anbwxb. — Tes,  I  have  all  frames  wired, 
although  I  seldom  extract.  Filling  the 
frames  with  worker  foundation  is  ail  right. 
If  the  frames  are  not  full,  you'll  have  drone- 
comb. 

Can  I  put  foundation  in  wired  frames 
with  theee  section  foundation  fasteners  ? 

Answer.— No.  Tou  need  a  little  tool 
made  purposely  for  that,  unless  you  use 
heat.  Hold  the  frame  with  the  foundation 
in,  wire  side  down,  over  a  lamp  or  a  stove ; 
then  as  the  wire  heats,  gently  press  the 
foundation  on  it. 

Does  sweet  clover  make  good  honey  for 
surplus  ?    Where  can  one  get  the  seed  ? 

Answer.— The  honey  is  counted  good. 
The  seed  is  advertised  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

Would  you  advise  getting  outside  winter 
cases  for  my  dovetailed  hives  ?  What  kind 
of  packing  is  best  ? 

Answer.— Yes,  if  you  don't  ceUar  your 
bees.  Ground  cork  is  perhaps  best,  if  not 
too  expensive.  Chaff  is  also  good.  Most 
bee-keepers  in  New  York,  I  think,  prefer 

Is  a  starter  cut  V-shaped  better  than  cut 
square?  Bees  cluster  V-shaped  to  build 
comb. 

Answer.— I  think  you  will  like  best  to 
have  the  full  starter,  especially  if  you  ship 
your  honey. 


.  A  Key/r  EfUtlon  of  ''  The  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide ;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee- work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical— Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  fl.25  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.66. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  hereafter 
will  be  $1.25,  instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 


The   Farmers*  lUiHfaziMe  is  the 

name  of  anew  agricultural  monthly  just 
issued  by  the  Farmers'  Magazine  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Bis.  Price,  $2.00  a  year.  It 
contains  48  pages,  and  a  beautifully  col- 
ored cover.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hambaugh  (brother 
of  our  bee-keeper  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  we  be- 
lieve) is  its  editor  and  manager.  The  new 
magazine  is  a  beauty,  and  of  course  eon- 
tains  very  much  of  value  to  every  farmer 
and  his  family.  We  bespeak  for  it  great 
success.  Address  its  publishers  for  a  free 
sample  copy,  and  learn  how  you  may 
secure  it  for  the  first  year  at  half  price. 


«*Foiil  Brood  ;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  sold  at  the  office  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. Price,  postpaid,  25  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 


Cataloaruefi  for    1894  are  on  our 

desk  from  the  following : 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Nebr. 
L.  L.  Alspaugh.  Auburn,  Nebr. 
J.  N.  Colwick,  Norse,  Tex. 
Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanics  FaUs,  Me. 
Plinny  Shepardson,  Catiin,  Wash. 
F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 
Wm.  H.  Bright,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 
Edwin  E.  Smith,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Thomas  S.  Wallace,  Clayton,  Bis. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year*8  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40.  OOgle 
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CONDUOTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Bebville,  Texas. 

BemovinfiT  Beeswax  or  Propolis  firom 
Olothing. 


Mrs.  Atchley:— Has  anything  yet 
been  discovered  that  will  remove  spots 
of  beeswax  or  propolis  from  clothing  ? 
If  so,  what  Is  it?  G.  F.  T. 

Friend  T.,  I  do  not  know  of  any  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  removing  beeswax 
from  clothing.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
of  the  Bee  Journal  know,  will  they 
please  tell  us  through  these  columns,  so 
that  we  may  all  learn  ? 

Jennie  Atchley. 


What  Caused  the  Bees  to  Die  P  Etc. 


Mrs.  Atchley  :— I  wish  to  know  what 
kind  of  buildings  they  put  up  where  you 
live ;  if  they  use  much  brick  and  stone, 
as  I  am  a  mason  by  trade,  and  I  think  if 
I  could  go  there  and  work  awhile  at  my 
trade,  I  would  know  then  whether  to 
sell  out  here  and  move  or  not,  as  I  have 
taken  quite  a  notion  to  that  country 
since  reading  about  it. 

I  have  kept  bees  about  a  year,  and 
have  read  with  interest  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  especially  when  you  had  your 
class  of  **  infants."  I  started  last  spring 
with  four  colonies,  and  divided  them 
once,  and  have  eight  now,  all  in  good 
condition  except  one,  which  I  found 
about  six  weeks  ago,  with  more  than 
half  the  bees  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  I  cleaned  out  all  the  dead  ones, 
and  since  then  there  are  no  more  dead, 
and  they  seem  to  be  all  right.  What  do 
you  suppose  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

John  T.  Brown. 

Sumas,  Wash.,  March  18. 

Friend  Brown,  I  will  answer  your 
questions  as  best  I  can.  There  are  four 
large  buildings  now  going  up  in  BeeviUe, 
and  they  are  using  brick  and  stone.  One 
of  the  buildings  is  a  $50,000  college, 


and  the  others  are  three  large  business 
houses.  The  ring  of  the  mason's  trowel 
and  the  carpenter's  hammer  is  heard  on 
almost  all  sides  in  this  little  city  of 
2,500  people;  and  all  are  seemingly 
happy,  and  sUIl  we  are  reported  starv- 
ing !  But  such  reports  do  not  hurt  us, 
as  we  know  they  are  not  true. 

I  do  not  know  what  caused  your  bee» 
to  die. 

I  will  start  another  ** infant'*  school 
soon  in  this  department. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


Does  it  Iiijiire  Queens  to  Oa^e  Them 
When  in  Full  Laying  Oondition  P 


I  say  no,  that  It  does  not  injure  & 
queen  in  the  least.  I  see  that  Mr.  Fay- 
lor,  on  page  871,  has  had  some  experi- 
ence the  other  way.  So  now  I  will  re- 
late my  own  experience  along  this  line. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  how  we 
keep  cell-building  colonies  about  20  in 
number,  10  of  them  have  queens  oo  the 
start,  and  10  are  queenless.  We  rear  a 
batch  of  cells  in  the  10  queenless  ones, 
then  take  out  the  10  queens  that  occupy 
the  other  10  hives,  and  Introduce  them 
to  the  10  queenless  ones,  Just  after  the 
cells  are  removed,  and  vice  verm.  Weil, 
we  have  often  found  it  necessary  during 
the  season  to  cage  the  **  cell-building 
queens,'*  as  we  call  them,  and  during 
the  summer  they  are  always  kept  at  the 
top  notch  of  their  laying  capacity  when 
In  the  hives.  These  10  queens  have 
been  caged  as  many  as  20  times,  and 
each  time  they  were  at  the  hiahest  pitch 
of  laying,  for  if  not  kept  so  by  natural 
stores,  they  are  kept  fed  up,  and  these 
10  queens  used  last  year  are  being  used 
again  this  year,  and  are  as  prolific  to- 
day as  at  this  time  last  year. 

Now  I  deem  this  (dogmatic)  positive 
enough  proof  to  convince  me  that  It  does 
not  injure  a  queen-bee  as  it  does  a  hen. 
to  check  her  In  egg-laying.  The  mother- 
bee  Just  empties  her  body  of  eggs,  and  is 
at  ease,  while  a  hen  cannot  do  so. 

Now,  for  fear  that  Mr.  Faylor  may 
think  that  I  am  trying  to  head  him  off, 
I  will  say  that  I  am  not,  as  he  made 
nothing  positive  about  his  third  para- 
graph, and  gives  nothing  to  prove  that 
it  does  hurt  queens  to  suddenly  stop  lay- 
ing ;  and  I  have  positive  proof  in  my 
own  yard  that  It  does  not  hurt  a  queen 
to  stop  laying,  as  I  have  tried  it. 

I  do  not  like  to  cage  a  queen  that  is 
full  of  eggs,  and  mail  her  at  once.  I 
think  we  should  aiwaya  give  her  ample 
time  to  free  herself,  which  will  be  about 
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three  or  four  hours,  or  as  soon  as  she 
e4U)  after  she  has  been  convinced  that 
she  sure^nough  has  to  do  so. 

Another  thing  I  am  afraid  Mr.  F.  is 
misleading  in,  and  that  is  his  dry  food 
for  maiiing  queens.  There  are  extremes 
both  ways.  The  candy  must  be  soft 
enough  to  hold  moisture,  and  not  too 
soft ;  and  never  risk  a  queen  a  long  dis- 
tance on  dry  candy.  The  best  candy 
for  me  is  that  which  will  remain  soft 
and  pliable  for  a  long  time,  and  still  not 
daub  the  bees  and  queen.  If  I  could  so 
arrange  it,  I  would  feed  my  queens  and 
bees  that  go  through  the  mails,  op  pure 
houey,  and  no  sugar  about  it,  but  on  ac- 
count of  Uncle  8am*8  ruling,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  send  liquid  honey  through 
the  mails,  lest  some  of  us  might  become 
careless,  and  put  up  some  packages  that 
woold  leak  honey  and  besmear  the  mail 
matter,  then  we  would  have  a  row  on 
our  hands,  and  likely  have  our  queens 
excluded,  so  that  will  not  do.  But  to 
get  a  candy  that  will  retain  moisture  as 
long  as  possible,  is  the  candy  I  am  on 
the  lookout  for.  I  do  not  fear  mailing 
queens  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  but  across  the  **blg  ponds  " 
is  the  trouble. 

Now,  Mr.  Faylor,  if  you  will  get  us  up 
a  candy  that  will  hold  good  and  mail 
queens  safefy  for  a  month  to  six  weeks, 
I  shall  for  one  hollow  out  '*  Hurrah  !  for 
you." 

Now,  please  do  not,  Mr.  F.,  think  for 
a  moment  that  I  am  Just  starting  out  to 
oppose  you,  but,  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
hope  we  may  get  you  so  stirred  up 
that  you  will  give  us  the  best  in  your 
shop,  as  I  for  one  love  to  read  your 
writings,  and  I  believe  you  can  teach  us 
something  good.        Jenioe  Atchley. 


Tbixiks  it  i0  Bee-Diarrhea. 


Mrs.  Atchi^ey  : — Last  fall  numbers 
of  colonies  of  bees  were  stricken  with  a 
disease  in  which  the  bees  appeared  to 
bave  fits,  or  were  quite'  unable  to  fly, 
finally  wandering  away  from  the  hives 
and  dying.  I  lost  nearly  half  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  now  the  disease  has  reap- 
peared in  four  hives,  and  I  fear  will 
rapidly  spread  to  the  others,  unless  I 
&m  able    in  some    way  to  cure  them. 

I    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  ? 

I  I  hope  you  are  not  suffering  from  the 
same  drouth  as  we  are  having  in  this 
region.  Claude  Stebt. 

MoHtell,  Tex.,  March  28. 

Friend  S.,  from  the  best  I  can  make 
oat,  your  bees  have  the  diarrhea.    Salt 


has  been  highly  recommended.  My  bees 
never  were  troubled  with  it  much,  and 
none  in  this  county. 

Yes,  we  are  now  suffering  for  rain. 

Who  will  tell  us  how  to  cure  bee-diar- 
rhea ?  Jennie  Atchley. 

HIIIXHIIIlIIUmiHHIIIlHini 


h^mkAmAm^m^ 


The  NncIensIeM  Of  Increase. 

Query  91 9.— 1.  What  proportion  of  those 
who  write  the  answers  under  **  Queries  and 
Replies,"  practice  increase  of  colonies  by  the 
nucleus  method? 

2.  What  are  its  advantages  over  natural 
swarming,  if  any  ? 

3.  Do  those  who  own  out-aplaries  practice 
the  nucleus  method,  or  is  there  a  better  way  ? 
If  so,  what  is  It  ?— Out  West. 

1.  I  dou*t  know.  I  do  not.  2.  It  has 
none. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  don't.  2.  None,  for  me.  3.  I 
don't  know.— J.  H.  Labbabee. 

1.  I  don't  know.  2.  I  don't  know.  8. 
I  prefer  natural  swarming. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

1.  I  do  not.  2.  The  advantages  are 
all  disadvantages.  8.  Natural  swarm- 
ing is  better.— R.  L.  Taylob. 

1.  I  have  practiced  artificial  swarm- 
ing. 2.  No  weak  swarms.  8.  I  cannot 
answer  this. — Jas.  A.  Stone. 

1.  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  not.  8.  I 
think  not  many.  I  believe  natural  in- 
crease  is  the  better  way. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  I  don't  know.  2.  I  don't  think 
there  are  any.  8.  I  think  that  natural 
swarms  are  best.  Let  a  colony  swarm 
once.— Mbs.  L.  Habbison. 

1.  I  cannot  say.  2.  As  a  rule,  more 
rapid  increase.  '8.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  get  rapid  increase  than  the  nu- 
cleus method.— G.  L.  Tinkeb. 

We  do  not  practice  the  nucleus  method, 
but  prefer,  when  we  want  increase,  to 
take  enough  brood  to  make  a  colony 
without  any  more  tinkering.- P.  H.  Bl- 

WOOD. 
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1.  I  do  not  practice  the  nucleus  plan. 

2.  None,  and  the  disadvantages  are 
many.  3.  The  self-hlver  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  plan. — C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

1.  I  don't  know,  but  I  suspect  a  very 
small  per  cent.,  if  any.  Here's  one  who 
doesn't.  2.  I  don't  see  any  unless  there 
is  a  sale  for  bees. — BuesNE  Sbcob. 

1.  I  don't  know.  2.  A  big  advantage 
is  that  you  needn't   watch  for  swarms. 

3.  Different  methods  are  practiced.  Just 
as  in  home  apiaries.— C.  C.  Millbb. 

1.  We  do.  2.  You  rear  your  queens 
in  the  cheapest  way,  and  save  quite  a 
^reat  deal  of  time  to  the  full  colonies. 
8.  We  know  of  no  better  way. — D^dant 
A  Son. 

1.  I  think  very  few.  2.  They  are 
wanting.  Natural  swarming  pays  best. 
8.  Letting  them  swarm.  This  is  made 
safe  by  keeping  an  attendant,  or  using 
traps. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  don't  know.  I  do,  to  a  limited 
extent  2.  It  does  away  with  watching 
for  swarms,  and  you  have  better  and 
safer  control  of  your  increase.  3.  I  do. 
— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  I  use  it  very  little. 
2.  A  skillful  man  can  increase  his  colo- 
nies faster.  8.  In  out-apiaries  I  use  it 
to  some  extent  in  connection  with  de- 
queening.— J.  A.  Gbbbk. 

1.  Who  can  tell  ?  I  do,  for  one.  2. 
With  myself,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  so, 
and  I  find  the  results  fully  as  good.  3. 
I  don't  know  what  those  do  who  run  out- 
apiaries,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  a  '*  bet- 
ter way."— J.  B.  Pond. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not.  But  I 
would,  if  I  desired  rapid  increase.  2. 
It  has  no  advantages,  only  that  with 
empty  combs,  or  comb  foundation,  there 
can  be  more  rapid  increase.  3.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  presume  not. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  If  you  mean  by  the  nucleus  method, 
dividing  or  artificial  swarming,  you  may 
count  me  one.  2.  I  have  not  room  here 
to  begin  to  tell  the  advantages  in  this 
latitude.  No  more  natural  swarming 
for  me,  as  I  can  beat  it  in  my  latitude 
(Texas).— Mb8.  Jennie  Atchlet. 

1.  As  the  ^*  increase  of  colonies  by  the 
nucleus  method  "  is  practiced  very  differ- 
ently by  different  apiarists,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  probably  increase  one-third 
of  my  colonies  by  artificial  swarming.  2. 
It  has  no  advantages,  except  when  your 
time  is  limited,  and  you  care  not  to  take 
risks.— J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

1.  Of  course,  I  am  unable  to  answer 
how  many  build  up  nuclei  into  colonies. 
I  am  quite  sure,   however,   that  after 


riper  experience,  very  few  practical  bee- 
keepers now  practice  the  nucleus  system 
to  obtain  increase.  2.  I  know  of  do 
**  advantages  "  over  natural  swarming. 
3.  I  don't  know.  I  make  nuclei  every 
year,  but  I  use  them  to  take  care  of  sur- 
plus combs,  when  I  have  them,  and 
unite  them  in  the  fall. — Or,  W.  Demakkb. 

1.  I  don't  know.  We  increase  our 
bees  by  division  of  combs  and  bees,  but 
always  make  our  nuclei  full  colonies  to 
begin  with.  2.  It  does  away  with  the 
watching  for  the  issue  of  swarms.  We 
have  now  five  out-apiaries,  and  we  see 
them  during  the  swarming  season  once 
in  eight  or  ten  days— no  one  to  look  at 
them  between  times. — B.  Francs. 

1.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean.  I 
give  my  bees  plenty  of  room  at  the  right 
time,  and  then  let  them  have  their  owd 
way  about  swarming.  I  hive  all  swarms 
on  the  old  stand,  and  leave  all  surplus 
arrangements  with  the  swarm.  2.  If  I 
wanted  beea,  I  would  divide ;  but  if  I 
wanted  honey  I  would  let  them  swarm. 
3.  I  never  had  any  out-apiaries. — Bmbb- 
SON  T.  Abbott. 

1.  I  can  only  answer  for  myseif*  and 
say  I  do.  2.  I  have  only  a  fall  harvest, 
while  there  is  enough  coming  in  during 
the  summer  to  build  my  nuclei  up  good 
and  strong  for  the  harvest.-  It  enables 
me  also  to  control  increase,  and  make 
closer  selections  of  queens.  2.  I  have 
no  out-apiaries,  but  if  I  had,  I  would 
surely  practice  this  method  to  prevent 
loss  from  natural  swarms  leaving. — Mbs. 
J.  N.  Heateb. 

1.  I  have,  when  desiring  increase 
without  regard  to  the  honey  crop.  2. 
More  queens  in  the  forepart  of  the  sea- 
sons, though  the  same  object  can  be  at- 
tained by  letting  them  swarm  naturally, 
if  they  will  do  so  early  enough,  and  then 
divide  the  natural  swarm  into  as  many 
nuclei  as  you  wish  to  make  from  ooe 
colony.  3.  I  never  found  any  better 
way  where  increase  was  the  paramount 
object. — S.  I.  Fbebbobn. 

I  gave  this  up  as  a  practice  years  ago. 
It  has  been  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
places  the  bees,  and  particularly  the 
swarming  tendency,  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  bee-keeper.  It  is  still 
practiced  quite  extensively  by  queen- 
breeders.  I  would  caution  the  experi- 
mentalist, however,  to  never  weaken  t^ 
colony  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  nucleus 
— or,  I  might  add,  to  strengthen  another 
colony.  Nuclei  should  only  be  formed 
from  over-strong  colonies,  with  a  full 
brood-chamber.  Form  nuclei  at  dusk  of 
day.— Will  M.  Babnui^q[^ 
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Ii-Bre6lliii][  in  Plants  and  Animals. 

WrUUn  for  the  American  Bf^.  JovarwA 
BY   HON.   EUGBNK  8ECOB. 


00  page  220  I  find  a  friendly  criticism 
byMr.  O.  P.  Miller,  of  an  essay  pre-, 
pared  by  me  for  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  our  State  Horticultural  Society. 

After  carefully  reading  bis  letter,  I 
am  convinced  that  about  the  only  differ- 
ence between  us  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  *'  in-breeding." 

The  proof  he  cites  of  wild  birds  and 
wild  animals  mating  only  with  their  own 
kind,  I  do  not  attempt  to  overthrow,  but 
I  do  not  call  that  in-breeding,  unless  he 
attempts  to  show  that  birds  from  the 
same  nest,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  near  relatives,  habitually  mate  for 
propagating  the  species,  which  I  do  not 
believe. 

The  same  position  Is  taken  regarding 
all  wild  animals.  I  do  not  believe  that 
near  relatives  mate,  as  a  rule.  I  have 
no  positive  proof  of  this,  but  reason 
from  analogy,  which  my  own  observation 
leids  me  to  endorse,  and  cite  further  on, 
authorities  t&  corroborate  my  view. 

In  a  breed  so  well  established  and  so 
widely  known  as  the  Hereford  cattle.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  breed  within  the 
Hoes  of  close  consanguinity  In  order  to 
keep  the  race  pure. 

Relationship  further  removed  than 
cousins  I  had  not  thought  would  be  re- 
garded as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

1  am  a  breeder  of  Short-Horns,  and 
have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  in-breeding,  which  was  not  favor- 
able. I  have  also  observed  the  practice 
Id  my  neighbors,  with  common  cattle, 
with  like  results.  I  have  seen  forced  in- 
breeding, for  10  or  15  years  in  an  isola- 
ted poultry-yard,  resulting  in  deteriora- 
ted stock.  In  the  human  family  I  have 
known  several  cases  where  cousins 
married  to  the  evident  disadvantage  of 
the  offspring. 


I  do  not  base  my  objections  to  in- 
breeding alone  on  the  Mosaic  law  for- 
bidding marriages  between  near  relatives. 
I  believe,  however,  the  prohibition  there 
inculcated  is  founded  on  sound  physio- 
logical principles,  which  the  human 
race  had  even  then  come  to  acknowledge. 
Is  there  a  civilized  (or  uncivilized)  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  thai  practices 
it  ?  If  so,  is  it  to  their  mental  or  phys- 
ical advantage,  or  otherwise  ?  The  les- 
son learned  from  plant  life  is  certainly 
against  it. 

Hence  I  argue  that  It  is  contrary  to 
nature,  I  do  not  maintain  that  an 
occasional  jvudicUm^  mating  of  near 
relatives,  in  order  to  fix  some  desirable 
type^  is  not  wise,  but  this  does  not  dis- 
prove the  general  rule ;  because  while 
it  is  possible  to  perpetuate  some  desire- 
able  type  by  close  in-breeding,  if  not 
done  with  some  definite  result  in  view, 
and  carried  on  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
it  may  lead  to  very  undesirable  results. 
Defects  are  as  likely  to  be  transmitted 
and  intensified  by  the  practice  as  virtues 
— perhaps  more  so. 

Where  one  man  can  walk  a  rope  over 
Niagara,  ten  thousand  will  fall  in.  So 
it  is  with  this  dangerous  business  of  try- 
ing to  Improve  nature's  methods  by  vio- 
lating one  of  its  fundamental  laws — it 
requires  a  **  level  "  head  to  succeed. 

But  I  wrote  the  article  In  question  to 
show  that  bees  were  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  horticulture  ;  that  they  were  created 
for  a  wise  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  growth,  development  and  perfection 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants  need  insect  aid  to  perfect  fertiliz- 
ation. What  I  meant  by  the  benefits  of 
cross-fertilization  was,  that  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  Individual  plant  to  be 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  dome  other 
individual  plant  of  the  same  species^ 
growing  as  far  as  possible  from  the  first, 
and  under  different  conditions. 

My  authority  for  this  statment  is 
Charles  Darwin,  whose  eleven  years  of 
careful  and  systematic  experiments  are 
in  his  book  entitled  **  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilization.'* 

To  show  how  nature  has  provided 
against  incestuous  mating  of  flowers 
from  the  same  plant,  he  says  : 

**  Cross-fertilization  is  sometimes  en- 
sured by  the  sexes  being  separated,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  the  pollen 
and  stigma  of  the  same  flower  being 
matured  at  different  times."  Again, 
'*  Cross-fertilization  is  also  ensured  Id 
many  cases  by  mechanical  contrivances 
of  wonderful  beauty,  preventing  the  im- 
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pre(pnatiOD  of  flowers  by  their  own  pol- 
leh."  Again,  *' There  is  a  class  in  which 
the  ovules  absolutely  refuse  to  be  fertil- 
ized by  the  pollen  from  the  same  plant, 
fcut  can  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  any 
other  individual  from  the  same  species. 
There  are  also  very  many  species  which 
are  partially  sterile  with  their  own  pol- 
len." 

He  quotes  approvingly  a  German  bot- 
anist— Sprengel — who  wrote  as  early  as 
1793 :  *'  It  appears  that  nature  has  not 
willed  that  any  one  flower  should  be  fer- 
tilized by  its  own  pollen." 

He  also  quotes  Andrew  Knight  as  say- 
ing, *'  Nature  intended  that  a  sexual  in-, 
tercourse  should  take  place  between 
neighboring  plants  of  the  same  species." 

Again  Darwin  says :  **With  ordinary 
plants  the  pollen  of  another  variety,  or 
merely  of  another  individual  of  the  same 
variety  is  often  strongly  prepotent  over 
its  own  pollen  when  both  are'  placed  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  stigma." 

In  summing  up  his  conclusions,  among 
other  things  he  says:  **It  has  been 
shown  in  the  present  volume  that  the 
offspring  from  the  union  of  two  distinct 
individuals,  especially  if  their  progeni- 
tors have  been  subjected  to  very  differ- 
ent conditions,  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  helghtt  weighty  constitutional  vig- 
or and  fertility  over  the  self-fertilized 
offspring  from  one  of  the  same  parents." 

** The  effects  of  the  close  inter-breed- 
ing on  animals,  judging  again  from 
plants,  would  be  deterioration  in  gen- 
eral vigor,  including  fertility,  with  no 
necessary  loss  of  excellence  of  form ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  usual  result." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  ad- 
mit of  further  quotations.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  views  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  I  must  be  content  with  so 
distinguish^  company. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


Minn  Bees  Ont  of  a  Repository,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jovmal 
BY  M.   M.   BALDBIDQE. 


My  bees  were  put  into  the  house-cellar 
last  fall  on  Nov.  15th,  and  taken  out 
this  spring  on  March  3rd.  Had  I  been 
at  home  I  should  have  taken  them  out 
the  last  day  of  February,  or  first  day  of 
March,  as  both  days  were  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  fly  in  safely — being  over 
500  In  the  shade. 

Last  year  I  put  out  my  bees  on  March 
10th,  that  being  the  first  warm  day  we 
had  in  March. 


I  put  28  colonies  into  the  cellar  last 
fall,  and  took  out  27  live  ones  this 
spring,  all,  on  an  average,  being  appar- 
ently in  very  good  condition — combs 
bright  and  free  from  mold  and  moisture. 
One  colony  I  found  dead,  died  from  star- 
vation. 

Since  the  bees  were  put  out-doors, 
there  have  been  several  good,  warm  days 
for  them  to  fly,  and  they  began  to  carry 
in  pollen  yesterday —very  early  for  this 
region.  To-day  (March  16th)  they  are 
bringing  home  considerable  pollen,  and 
from  soft  maple,  I  judge. 

The  temperature  out-doors,  the  day 
the  bees  were  put  out,  was  about  60^  in 
the  shade,  and  in  the  cellar  54P,  The 
temperature  in  the  cellar  throughout  the 
winter  ranged  from  44°  to  55^.  At 
both  extremes  the  bees  seemed  to  be 
quiet  and  in  normal  condition. 

Owing  to  drouth  last  year  after  the 
first  of  August,  and  the  want  of  honey 
to  gather,  my  bees  quit  breeding  very 
early^  except  a  few  that  I  fed  consider- 
ably. This  caused  them  to  go  into  win- 
ter quarters  with  too  many  old  bees,  and 
too  few  young  ones,  and,  in  consequence, 
I  found  more  dead  bees  thrown  and  car- 
ried out  of  hives  in  the  repository  than  in 
former  winters.  What  the  result  may 
be  I  cannot  yet  say,  as  I  make  it  a  role, 
of  late  years,  not  to  disturb  the  combs 
or  overhaul  the  bees  until  they  have 
been  out-doors  a  month  or  more.  This 
is  to  avoid  losing  queens  by  the  **  ball- 
ing" process. 

In  my  opinion  bees  "  ball "  the  queen 
mainly  because  she  takes  fright  and 
runs.  This  she  is  not  so  apt  to  do  when 
filled  with  eggs. 

THE   "simplicity"  ITRAME. 

Dr.  Miller  stales,  on  page  329,  that 
the  standard  Langstroth  frame  is  93ix- 
17%  inches,  but  to  accommodate  the 
use  of  the  one-pound  sections,  the  frame 
was  made  }i  inch  shorter,  and  is  known 
as  the  **  Simplicity  "  frame. 

The  Doctor  is  correct  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  the  standard  Langstroth 
frame,  but  wrong  about  the  Simplicity. 
Instead  of  being  H  inch  shorter,  it  is 
that  much  longer,  or  17^  inches.  A  I. 
Root  must  be  credited  with  having  made 
the  change,  though  he  seems  to  think  be 
did  not.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  claims  that 
he  sent  to  Father  Langstroth  for  a  sam- 
ple hive,  and  that  he  found  it  provided  ' 
with  frames  exactly  17^  inches  in 
length.  I  have  always  thought  that  he 
simply  '*  forgot "  and  that  he  made  the 
change,  and  for  the  reason  given  by  Dr. 
Miller. 

St.  Charles,  Ills.  ^  , 
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Fool  Brood— Reply  to  CritioisM. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJaumal 
BY  WM.  M*Evoy. 


In  the  American  Bee  Joubnal  for 
M&rch  1,  1894,  page  271,  I  read  an 
article  from  Mr.  Samuel  SiramlDs,  of 
Seaford,  England,  on  his  experience  with 
foul  brood.  Mr.  Simmins  doesn*t  agree 
with  me  on  some  points  in  curing  foul 
brood,  and  gives  his  reasons  so  fairly 
and  so  nicely  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to 
thank  him  for  his  very  honest  and  can- 
did article  from  start'  to  finish. 

Come,  now,  Mr.  Slmmlns,  let  you  and 
me  reason  togetherr  as  I  do  believe  we 
can  agree  when  I  explain  all  the  points. 
First,  you  say : 

"  During  the  course  of  my  ezi>erience  I 
hived  seTeral  renovated  colonies  upon 
frames  that  had  been  thoroughly  scraped 
and  scalded  after  destroying  the  diseaised 
combe,  but  in  each  case  the  trouble  ap- 
peared again.  The  same  occurred  with 
hives  so  used  again,  and  thereafter  each 
colony  (after  two  days^  confinement)  was 
started  m  a  new  or  disinfected  hive,  and 
the  disease  did  not  appear  again.  It  may 
'  be  that  in  my  earlier  operations  with  the  dis- 
ease it  reappeared  through  some  oversight 
'  of  my  own,  for  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of 
!  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  McEvoy, 
lam  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  same 
hives  cannot  be  used  again  without  dis- 
infection. The  whole  matter  may  re- 
solve itself  into  a  question  of  how  long  the 
microbes  can  exist  after  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  element,  and  I  must  await 
farther  personal  experience  along  this  line 
before  deciding  for  or  against  the  plan." 

When  you  were  removing  the  foul 
brood  combs  from  your  bees,  they  took 
a  good  deal  of  the  diseased  honey  from 
them,  and  when  you  put  the  bees  on  the 
scalded  frames  they  stored  part  of  the 
foul  honey  just  as  soon  as  they  built 
some  combs.  Then  as  soon  as  there  was 
larva  in  the  new  combs  it  was  fed  some  of 
the  diseased  hfmey. 

Second,  you  say :  "  I  have  never 
found  the  partial  starvation  plan  the 
least  detriment  to  the  bees,  and  it  must 
cause  less  wear  and  tear  to  vital  energy 
than  the  original  process  of  Mr.  McEvoy, 
which  means  rather  more  labor,  in  twice 
shaking  the  colony  from  the  combs.  I 
should  want  a  job  of  this  kind  cleared 
right  away  at  one  operation,  without 
going  over  the  ground  the  second  time." 

Now,  Friend  Simmins,  I  can  agree 
with  yon  that  the  two  days*  confinement 
(what  you  call  a  ^'partial  starvation 
plan  **)  conld  not  be  any  detriment  to 
the  bees,  because  bees  filled  with  honey 


could  not  really  starve  in  such  a  short 
time  as  that.  You  confine  your  bees 
two  days,  and  then  put  them  to  work  ;  I 
put  the  bees  to  work  for  four  days  draw- 
ing out  comb  foundation  starters,  and 
get  them  to  store  the  deadly  honey  in 
them.  In  the  fourth  evening  I  remove 
the  new  combs  (that  the  bees  made  out 
of  the  starters),  so  as  to  get  away  the 
diseased  honey  that  the  bees  stored  in 
them,  and  give  full  sheets  of  comb  foun- 
dation. I  can*t  see  as  there  is  much 
difference  between  us,  as  far  as  the 
labor  is  concerned,  seeing  that  you  have 
to  attend  to  your  bees  after  you  had 
them  confined  for  two  days. 

Ton  say,  Mr.  Simmins,  that  you  would 
want  a  job  of  this  kind  cleared  right 
away  at  one  operation.  So  would  I,  and 
In  many  cases  it  can  be  done,  while  in 
others  it  cannot ;  everything  depends 
upon  how  badly  the  colonies  are  dis- 
eased, and  the  nature  of  the  honey-flow 
at  the  time  of  curing.  I  have,  during 
honey-flows,  found  several  whole  api- 
aries with  a  lot  of  unsealed  honey  stored 
in  diseased  cells  where  foul  brood  liad 
dried  doivn^  when  the  combs  were  re- 
moving from  colonies  in  such  a  horrid 
state  as  that  the  bees  would  rush  into 
the  unsealed  Tioney  in  the  foul  cells  and 
gorge  themselves  that  full  of  the  deadly 
stores  that  they  would  be  fairly  padded 
out  with  the  amount  they  would  so 
readily  get  without  any  uncapping.  To 
put  bees  so  full  of  deadly  honey,  in  con- 
finement for  two  days,  and  then  start 
them  to  work,  would  end  in  a  failure, 
because  the  bees  would  have  enough 
honey  left  in  them  at  the  end  of  the  two 
days  to  store  a  little  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
had  some  comb  made,  which  they  would 
soon  make  if  the  honey-flow  was  good  at 
the  time. 

My  experience  is,  that  by  removing 
the  diseased  combs  in  the  honey  season, 
and  giving  the  bees  comb  foundation 
starters  for  four  days  to  work  out  and 
store  the  diseased  honey  in,  and  then  re- 
move them  the  fourth  evening  for  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  which  cures  every 
time  in  the  same  old  hives  without  dis- 
infecting the  hives  in  any  way. 

This  method  of  giving  the  bees  starters 
for  four  days,  and  then  removing  them 
for  foundation,  originated  with  me.  I 
studied  out  this  plan  for  getting  away 
the  diseased  honey,  and  I  claim  that  it 
is  by  far  the  best  method  in  the  world 
for  curing  foul  brood. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  Ont.,  had 
a  very  bitter  experience  with  foul  brood 
in  his  apiaries.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  men 
gave  the  drugs  a  very  thorough  trial, 
and  found  them  a  complete  failure.     His 
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colonies  were  so  bad  with  foul  brood  that 
he  failed  to  cure  them  by  putting  them 
on  starters,  foundation,  or  giving  them 
a  partial  starvation  before  he  gave  them 
foundation.  At  last  he  resorted  to 
almost  starving  the  bees  to  death  before 
putting  them  on  foundation,  and  then 
succeeded  in  curing.  After  that  Mr. 
Jones  became  an  advocate  of  a  thorough 
starvation  of  the  bees  before  putting 
them  on  foundation. 

Where  colonies  are  not  bad  with  foul 
brood,  and  there  is  little  or  no  unsealed 
honey  in  the  brood-combs,  they  can  be 
cured  at  once  by  removing  the  diseased 
combs  and  giving  them  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation.  I  don't  remember 
ever  finding  one  foul-broody  apiary  in 
all  my  experience  where  every  colony 
could  be  cured  by  putting  the  bees  on 
foundation  at  once  in  the  time  of  a  honey- 
Jt<rw.  If  all  the  hundreds  of  hives  that 
I  have  handled  in  my  time,  that  once 
had  foul  brood  in,  had  been  boiled  or 
scalded,  what  a  lot  of  valuable  wood 
would  have  been  burned,  time  wasted, 
and  much  curing  delayed  through  time 
taken  up  in  boiling  and  fussing  with 
empty  hives,  at  a  busy  season  when 
work  of  all  kinds  was  pressing.  But  the 
worst  of  all  would  have  been — the  most 
of  this  sort  of  work  would  have  fallen 
on  the  women,  the  ones  least  able  to 
bear  it. 

I  knew  t?iat  tfie  empty  hives  that  foul 
brood  had  been  in,  never  did  give  the  dis- 
ease, and  could  not  cause  it.  Knowing 
all  this,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
just thing  in  me  not  to  warn  against  the 
boiling  of  hives  as  a  waste  of  time. 

REPLY  TO  MB.    GRADEN'S  CBITICISMS. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
Jan.  11,  1894,  page  51,  I  read  a  long 
article  from  Mr.  Randolph  Graden,  of 
Taylor  Centre,  Mich.  Mr.  Graden  says 
he  has  *' evidence  which  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  bees  in  robbing  a  foul- 
broody  colony  do  not  carry  the  disease 
to  their  hives  in  honey."  Mr.  Graden  is 
very  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
bees  can  rob  a  foul-broody  colony  of  its 
honey  and  not  carry  the  disease  home  to 
their  own  hives  in  the  honey.  Dr. 
Howard's  test  cases  will  forever  settle 
this  question  about  the  honey  in  foul- 
broody  colonies  not  being  diseased.  Dr. 
Howard  uncapped  the  sealed  honey  in 
combs  I  sent  him,  and  with  the  micro- 
scope he  examined  the  honey  that  he 
dipped  out  of  the  cells  without  disturb- 
ing the  cell  walls,  and  found  the  spores 
of  foul  brood  suspended  in  the  cells  of 
honey  that  were  sealed. 


If  I  am  to  judge  by  all  the  letters  apd 
postal  cards  that  I  have  received  from 
the  best  bee-keepers  of  Ontario,  since 
Dr.  Howard*s  article  appeared  in  the 
American  and  Canadian  Bee  Jol^r- 
NALS,  I  should  say  that  nearly  all  the 
bee-keepers  are  convinced  now  that  the 
honey  in  foul-broody  hives  is  badly  dis- 
eased, 

Mr.  Graden  doesn't  believe  that  foul 
brood  is  spread  in  any  apiary  by  robber- 
bees,  and  tries  to  show  that  the  disease 
is  spread  about  from  one  colony  to 
another  in  and  by  the  winds,  and  says 
*'tbat  it  depends  entirely  upon  what 
kind  of  weather  we'  have,  when  the  dis- 


Mr,  Wm,  McEvoy,  Woodbum,  Ont. 

ease  is  in  the  apiary,  as  the  odor,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  small  particles  of 
the  substance  from  which  it  arises, 
which  is  driven  out  of  the  hive  by  the 
bees  fanning  at  the  entrance,  it  simply 
floats  around,  and  woe  be  to  the  hive  or 
colony  that  chances  to  be  in  Its  way." 

Now,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  pardon 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  very 
much  mistaken  ;  because,  if  your  theory 
was  a  fact,  no  apiary  in  the  world  could 
ever  be  cured  of  foul  brood,  when  it  once 
got  a  fair  start  in  it. '  Come  now,  Mr. 
Graden,  '*  hold  your  horses"  until  I  ex- 
plain this  a  little : 

If  the  air  in  foul-broody  colonies  was 
so  full  of  foul  germs  that  the  bees  coold 
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fan  them  out  of  the  foul  colonies  Id  such 
qaantitles  as  to  form  clouds  to  float 
about  an  apiary  and  eater  the  sound  col- 
onies and  disease  them,  why  Is  It  that 
rour  foul  germs  dOn*t  attack  all  the 
larvsB  in  the  foul  colonies  at  once,  and 
kill  It  all  before  the  bees  fanned  these 
foul  germs  out  of  the  diseased  colonies 
in  such  abundance  as  to  form  clouds  of 
them  to  float  about  a  bee-yard  and  enter 

From  Dr.  Bbtoard^s  Book.— Mag.  600  diam. 


a,  tpores  of  bacillus  alvel ;  b,  o.  different  forms 
and  usees  of  growth  of  the  bacillus,  as  foand  in 
tke  aetlve  stage  of  the  disease ;  d,  penloUllum 
fflaocom.  oominon  mold  found  ererywhere— it  has 
covered  erery  specimen  of  foul  brood  combs  when 
laid  away  for  awhile  t  e,  saroina  Tentriculi  often 
foand  in  the  rotten,  ropy  mass  of  foul  brood ;  f, 
microoocol,tnideterml|ied  putiefactiTe  forms,  found 
in  all  dead  brood  and  decaying  matter— air  germs. 


Other  colonies  ?  If  your  theory  was 
correct,  every  larva  in  a  foul  colony 
would  have  the  disease  when  a  foul- 
broody  colony  got  in  such  a  state  with 
the  disease  that  the  bees  could  fan  the 
germs  out  at  the  entrance  ! 

Every  bee-keeper  In  the  world  that 
has  ever  had  any  experience  with  foul 
brood  knows  that  there  is  always  some 
soond  larva  In  foul-broody  colonies  in 
the  breeding  season,  until  the  foul  colo- 
nies are  almost  dead  from  the  disease. 
I  cannot  spare  the  time  to  go  to  Michi- 
gan and  treat  a  foul-brood  colony  by  my 
methods  of  curing  foul  brood,  but  I  will, 
in  June,  put  a  very  foul-broody  colony 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Qemmill  and  Prof.  Mac- 
kenzie to  cure  Dy  my  methods,  in  the 
same  old  hive,  without  having  the  old 
hive  disinfected  in  any  way.  So  Mr. 
Oraden  can  send  his  $100  to  Mr. 
Effligh,  of  Holbrook,  Out.,  to  hold,  and  I 
will  put  up  my  money  as  soon  as  his  is 
up. 

I  will  also  furnish  a  hive  filled  with 
foul  brood  combs  with  honey  in,  and 
have  them  placed  a  few  rods  from  a 
lonnd  colony,  and  then  set  the  sound 


colony  to  rob  the  foul  combs  of  the  dis- 
eased, on  a  wager  of  $100  that  the 
sound  colony  gets  foul  brood  from  them. 
I  will  place  this  test  case  in  the  hands 
of  Prof.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Gemmill. 
Mr.  Graden  can  **  put  up  **  on  this  also — 
half  of  all  the  *'  stakes  "  to  go  to  Father 
Langstroth.         

I  have  found  hundreds  of  colonies  so 
rotten  with  foul  brood  that  the  stench 
from  them  in  hot  weather  was  many 
times  almost  unbearable,  and  several 
times  it  was.  Many  of  these  combs  were 
very  old— a  class  that  make  very  little 
wax.  I  often  said  if  such  combs  were 
mine,  that  as  soon  as  I  took  them  from 
the  bees  in  the  evenings  and  gave  them 
the  starters,  I  would  pile  up  such  hor- 
rible combs  and  burn  them,  before  I 
would  make  wax  out  of  such  stuff;  not 
but  the  wax  would  be  all  right. 

Where  there  is  only  a  little  of  the  dis- 
ease in  many  colonies,  and  most  of  the 
brood  is  sound,  I  would  in  the  evenings 

From  Dr.  BbwanVn  Book.— Mag.  600  diam. 


a,  some  of  the  forms  of  pollen  grains  found  in 
the  stomach  of  dead  brood  ;  b,  the  most  common 
form  found  in  dead  brood  fromlwhateyer  cause.  1 
luiTO  found  this  form  in  all  specimens  of  dead 
brood  from  Texas.  Iowa,  Ohio,  PennsylTania.  In- 
diana and  Canada.  The  outer  case  is  thin,  ribbed 
and  opens  at  one  end  when  numerous  smaller  atoms 
similar  in  shape  are  released  often  apparently  ad- 
herent to  the  parent  oelL  On  examining  bee-bread 
from  each  specimen  this  same  pollen  grain  is  found 
with  many  forms  ;  o,  d,  the  hairs  of  the  bee  magni- 
fied, often  found  in  honey  and  in  the  foul  brood 
masses  of  sealed  brood. 

In  the  honey  season  remove  the  brood 
from  the  strongest  colonies  and  give  them 
starters.  I  would  then  cage  the  queens 
in  the  weakest  colonies,  and  then  tier 
up  on  them  the  brood  I  took  from  the 
strongest  colonies,  and  leave  it  there  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  I  would  then  remove 
all  the  combs  and  give  the  bees  starters, 
and  let  the  queens  out  of  the  cages,  and 
either    make  wax    of    these  combs,   or 
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burn  them  at  once.  I  would  remove  the 
starters  from  every  colony  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  and  give  every  colony  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  Do  all  work  in  the 
eveningSt  and  either  make  wax  of  all  the 
new  combs  made  out  of  the  starters  dur- 
ing the  four  days,  or  burn  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  bees,  then 
the  cure  will  be  complete. 

Mr.  Slmmins  has  given  his  method  of 
cure  that  will  cure  Jn  many  cases ;  I 
have  given  mine  that  will  cure  in  all 
cases ;  and  now  I  do  think  that  Mr. 
Graden  should  publish  his  methods  of 
cure  before  he  writes  any  more  on  foul 
brood,  as  he  has  not  yet  published  a 
cure  that  would  help  any  one. 

Woodburn,  Ont.,  Canada,  March  29. 


How  the  Bees  fere  MoTeil. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  C.   H.   COLEMAN. 


Please  permit  me  to  return  my  thanks 
to  those  who,  in  answer  to  my  question 
on  page  249,  have  offered  so  many  val- 
uable suggestions  on  the  **  moving  of 
bees." 

I  moved  my  bees  to  this  place  the  last 
days  of  February,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
without  any  perceptible  loss  in  any  way. 
Without  going  into  detail,  I  will  briefly 
state  how  I  did  it,  hoping  some  brother 
bee-keeper  may  profit  by  my  experience: 

1st.  I  took  the  top  stories  off. 

2nd.  Having  prepared  boards  the  ex- 
act size  of  my  hives,  beforehand,  with 
strips  on  them  as  if  I  were  going  to  use 
them  for  bottom-boards  (but  instead  of 
using  strips  %  inch  thick  I  used  them 
one  inch).  I  lifted  a  brood-chamber  off 
the  old  stand,  and  placed  it  on  the  board 
thus  prepared. 

3rd.  I  tacked  wire-cloth  over  the  en- 
trance, which  you  perceive  was  one  inch 
instead  of  %  inch,  as  on  the  stand. 

4th.  I  place4  pieces  of  quilts,  old 
rags,  etc.,  on  top  of  the  frames,  thick 
enough  so  that  when  the  cover  was  put 
on,  it  would  press  upon  the  frames  be- 
fore coming  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
hive  (the  object  of  this  was  to  hold  the 
frames  from  moving  about). 

5th.  Instead  of  covering  the  hive  thus 
prepared  with  the  cover,  I  placed  a 
board  prepared  as  the  first  board,  on  top 
of  the  first  hive,  strips  up,  ready  to  re- 
ceive another  hive. 

6th.  A  second  hive  was  placed  on  this 
board,  and  in  all  respects  treated  as  the 
first. 


7th.  A  third  hive  was  placed  on  (he 
second,  and  treated  as  before,  except  it 
was  covered  with  a  plank  or  Ixiard  with- 
out the  strips. 

8th.  Having  a  tier  of  hives,  boards, 
etc.,  three  d«ep,  I  nailed  strips  the 
length  of  the  depth  of  the  three  hives 
thus  tiered  up,  on  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  boards  first  prepared  (and  which 
acted  as  bottom -boards  and  covers),  and 
the  crate  thus  prepared  was  ready  to 
load  into  the  wagon,  and  following  snit 
with  the  remainder  of  the  colonies,  I 
soon  had  them  all  crated  and  ready  to 
ship. 

I  then  loaded  them  in  a  wagon,  on 
hay,  in  the  most  convenient  way  I  could, 
taking  care  to  have  all  entrances  clear. 
I  don't  think  the  plan  can  be  surpassed 
in  any  way.  Judging  from  my  success  in 
moving  them  30  miles  over  a  very  rough 
road. 

I  am  an  amateur  bee-keeper,  having 
been  in  the  business  only  two  years,  but 
my  success  so  far  has  been  very  flatter- 
ing. I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1892 
with  two  colonies  in  box-hives,  and  put 
17  into  winter  quarters  the  past  winter, 
which  are  all  alive  and  in  flne  condition 
for  a  good  crop  of  honey  this  year— If 
we  should  be  blessed  with  a  good  honey 
season. 

East  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 


Canse  of  Mnre  in  f  interiig  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jommal 

BY  B.    TAYLOR. 


What  is  the  reason  that  in  some  sea- 
sons nearly  every  one  succeeds  In  winter- 
ing bees  with  but  little  loss,  with  almost 
any  kind  of  quarters  and  preparations  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  in  other  sea- 
sons, like  that  or  1892-98,  nearly  every 
one,  regardless  of  their  skill  and  care, 
and  the  most  carefully  prepared  quar- 
ters, lose  heavily  ? 

There  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  every 
result — there  must  be  one  for  this  re- 
markable difference  in  the  results  of 
wintering  in  different  years  under  seem- 
ingly like  conditions.  What  Is  the 
cause  ?  It  Is  of  very  great  importance 
to  know,  for  on  safe,  successful!  winter- 
ing every  hope  of  profitable  bee-keeping 
is  centered. 

After  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
existing,  and  the  results  following  them 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  honey;^ows  in^  the  years 
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preTioQS  to  such  failures  or  successes,- 
aDd  that  no  skill  of  preparation  or  per- 
fection of  quarters  will  avail  when  cer- 
tain fundamental  conditions  are  lacking. 

I  believe  these  general  failures  and 
successes  are  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
years  of  successf  nl  wintering,  the  pre- 
vk>us  year  had  been  one  of  long  con- 
tinued honey-flow,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence breeding  was  continued  late,  and 
the  colonies  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  an  abundance  Qt  young  bees,  which 
could  live  until  flowers  came,  and  work 
and  breeding  could  commence  again  ; 
while  in  the  years  of  bad  wintering  there 
was  a  failure  In  the  previous  fall  flow  of 
nectar,  that  breeding  ceased  in  conse: 
quence  early,  and  the  colonies  com- 
menced their  long  confinement  with 
mostly  old  bees  that  could  not,  in  the 
very  nature  of  bee-life,  live  until 
another  spring,  however  abundant  the 
stores  and  perfect  the  quarters ;  that 
tl^  few  that  did  live  over  could  not  live 
antil  new  workers  could  be  reared,  and 
that  explained  the  cause  of  the  spring 
dwindling  that  is  quite  sure  to  follow 
bad  wintering. 

Now  please  do  not  understand  me  as 
believing  that  good  stores  and  good  win- 
ter quarters  are  not  important,  for  I 
know  that  bees  must  have  such  quarters 
to  be  safe,  with  ever  so  plenty  of  young 
bees.  What  my,  present  idea  is,  is  that 
with  mostly  old  bees  we  can  never  be 
safe  in  wintering,  whatever  our  care ; 
that  to  be  safe,  we  must  in  years  that 
the  honey-flow  ends  with  basswood,  feed 
the  bees  a  little,  judiciously,  and  keep 
up  brood-rearing  and  young  bees  to  be- 
gin wintering  with. 

The  fall  of  1893  was  a  failure  here, 
as  to  a  honey-flow ;  breeding  ceased 
early,  and  my  bees  went  into  winter  un- 
der all  the  adverse  conditions  I  have 
named,  and  I  have  never  "been  free  from 
apprehension  In  regard  to  the  result.  I 
now  have  my  wintering  cellar  in  nearer 
perfect  condition  to  meet  all  emergen- 
cies than  anything  I  ever  saw.  Last 
fall  I  built  a  brick  vault  in  it,  4  feet 
square,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Tliis  vault  has  a  door  opening  Into  it 
from  the  ante-room,  so  fires  can  be  made 
without  opening  the  apartments  in 
which  the  bees  are,  or  disturbing  them 
in  the  least.  In  the  center  of  the  vault 
stands  a  small  hard-coal  stove,  and  I 
can  raise  the  temperature  to  8(P  at  any 
time  I  wish  in  the  bee-rooms.  Without 
fire,  the  mercury  stands  at  38*^,  and 
once  a  week  I  make  a  fire  and  raise  the 
temperature  to  60^,  and  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, the  bees  are  not  disturbed  in 


the  least,  and  they  have  remained  more 
quiet  than  any  bees  I  ever  wintered. 

There  are  many  small  holes  In  the 
brick  vault  at  the  bottom,  opening  into 
the  bee-rooms,  and  when  the  fire  is  built 
in  the  stove,  there  is  a  strong  draft 
through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vault  from  the  bee-rooms,  and  the  air  is 
pure  enough  for  a  living  room  for  a 
healthy  person,  and  I  sweep  all  bees 
from  the  cemented  floor  often.  I  have 
Just  swept  them  out  to-day  (Feb.  20th), 
and  there  is  more  than  I  could  wish. 

There  have  been  no  restless  bees 
crawling  Ubout  the  hives  or  cellar  this 
winter.  The  hives  are  without  bottom- 
boards,  so  all  dead  bees  drop  at  once  to 
the  floor.  When  I  raise  a  hive-cover  the 
bees  are  lively,  the  hives  dry,  and  the 
combs  without  a  speck  of  mold,  showing 
every  condition  of  health  and  content- 
ment to  be  present,  and  yet  more  bees 
are  dying  than  is  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. They  seem  to  fall  down  without 
a  struggle,  as  if  they  were  old  bees  that 
had  died  a  natural  death,  and  such  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fact. 

I  am  watching  the  outcome  of  this 
winter  with  an  interest  I  never  felt  be- 
fore, for  I  expect  to  prove  two  impor- 
tant things  by  it— one  is,  that  if  the  col- 
onies die  this  winter,  I  will  know  that  it 
was  from  causes  that  existed  before  the 
bees  were  put  into  the  cellar ;  and  the 
other  is,  as  to  the  possibility  of  success- 
fully starting  breeding  in  the  cellar  early 
in  March.  I  shall  raise  the  temperature 
to  near  60^,  and  keep  it  there,  and 
when  the  hives  are  placed  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  I  will  place  one  of  my  new 
feeders  on  each  hive,  and  cover  the  hive 
with  8  inches  of  dry  sawdust,  and  feed 
enough  so  that  brood-rearing  need  never 
be  checked,  whatever  the  weather ;  and 
when  the  result  of  all  this  care  is  ascer- 
tained, the  bee-keeping  friends  shall 
know  what  it  is. 

Now  I  know  that  readers  of  this  will 
say,  **This  is  nothing  new;  we  have 
been  told  many  times  before  that  young 
bees  were  best  for  wintering."  But, 
friends,  who  has  yet  made  any  effort,  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  to 
really  know  what  degree  of  truth  there 
was  in  this  theory  ?  Josh  Billings  said, 
**  It  is  no  use  to  know  so  much  unless 
what  we  know  is  so."  I  now  propose 
to  know  just  the  part  the  age  of  the 
bees,  and  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
the  colonies  in  the  fall  previous  to  hous- 
ing, play  in  successful  wintering,  and 
shall  not  relax  my  efforts  until  I  can  say 
I  know,  rather  then  tell  what  I  believe, 
or  what  some  one  has  said.   )Q(tIp 
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BEES  IN  THE  HOUSE-APIABY. 

But  the  house-apiary — how  are  the 
bees  wintering  In  that  ?  Well,  in  the 
house,  early  in  the  fall,  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  cold  nights,  we  can  and  do  In 
the  house,  easily  and  quickly,  pack  the 
hives  in  a  warm  bed  of  sawdust,  where 
cool  nights  and  days  have  no  effect  on 
them  ;  and  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
breeding  will  be  kept  up  later  here  than 
in  the  out-yard  where  the  hives  are  un- 
protected from  changes  of  weather ;  i>nd 
If  a  little  feeding  is  judiciously  done,  we 
can  control  late  breeding  at  pleaisure ; 
and  with  my  new  feeder,  that,  gives  the 
syrup  directly  to  the  bees  in  the  brood- 
nest,  the  feeding  can  be  done  so  easily 
and  quickly  that  all  burden  is  removed, 
for  I  can  feed  24  colonies  in  five  min- 
utes at  any  time,  without  any  possible 
danger  from  robber-bees. 

Of  course  I  cannot  see  into  the  hive  in 
the  packing,  in  the  house,  to  report  their 
actual  condition,  but  they  have  had  one 
good  flight  since  winter  began,  and  are 
tucked  away  undisturbed  in  their  warm 
bed;  with  opportunity  for  exercise  when- 
ever the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  in- 
vite them  to  do  so,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity winter  well,  and  come  out  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

And  then  in  the  spring,  when  the  bees 
begin  to  bring  in  pollen,  I  shall  feed  a 
little  each  evening,  and  brood-rearing 
once  commenced,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  lag.  And  when  the  white  honey  sea- 
son comes,  there  will  be  giant  colonies 
ready  to  collect  it,  and  then,  with  plenty 
of  supers  filled  with  sections  of  worked- 
out  combs,  on  which  the  **  comb  leveler" 
has  been  used — I  did  get  last  year,  and 
will  this  year,  a  great  crop  of  the  finest 
gilt-edged  honey,  if  the  flowers  yield 
nectar. 

The  house-apiary  is  here  to  stay,  and 
I  am  going  to  end  my  long  apiarian  ex-, 
perience  in  introducing  it,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  success. 

Fores tville,  Minn.,  Feb.  20. 


Directioiis  for  Transferring  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BT  M.   W.   LAIRD. 


I  will  try  and  give  my  latest  method 
of  transferring,  for  the  beginner,  as  I 
recently  promised  to  do. 

We  will  assume  that  the  hive  or  hives 
have  been  prepared,  containing  frames 
of  drawn  combs  or  of  comb-foundation. 
A  few  drawn  or  natural  combs  are  best, 


when    transferring    by    the   drummiog 
process,  as  bees  are  not  as  well   pre- 

J^ared  for  comb-building  as  when  swarm- 
og. 

Get  a  piece  of  soft  wood  2  fnches 
square  by  3 K  or  4  inches  long ;  trim  it 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  nafl  a 
board  4  inches  square  on  the  bottom  ; 
take  common  screen  wire,  making  a« 
many  wire  cones  over  the  cone  block,  as 
you  have  colonies  in  box-hives  to  trans- 
fer. 

Prepare  a  small,  hiving-box  about  8 
inches  deep,  the  same  width  as  the  box- 
hives — I  prefer  it  about  20  inches  long, 
so  that  I  may  better  see  the  bees  when 
drumming  them  up. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  business,  but  I 
prefer  to  let  the  bees  cast  their  first 
swarm,  moving  the  box-hive  back  4  or  5 
feet,  and  placing  the  swarm  Just  hived 
in  its  stead. 

Light  the  smoker,  put  on  a  bee-veil 
and  gloves,  if  you  use  them.  Give  the 
old  colony  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  having 
a  bottom-board  ready,  providing  the  old 
hive  is  bottomless.  Turn  it  upside  down 
carefully,  give  a  little  more  smoke,  if 
necessary,  bore  a  IH  or  2  inch  auger-hole 
in  front  close  to  the  bottom,  tack  the 
bottom-board  on,  and  also  one  of  the 
wire  screen  cones  over  the  auger-hole ; 
make  the  old  hive  bee-tight,  except  the 
exit  through  the  cone,  which  should  be 
^  or  3^  inch  in  diameter,  placing  it  on 
top  of  other  hive,  or  close  by  the  side, 
both  entrances  the  same. 

Your  work  is  done  without  any  dram- 
ming or  fussing  with  the  bees. 

In  about  28  days  take  the  old  hive  to 
some  close  room,  pry  it  apart,  remove 
all  comb  and  honey,  unmolested  by  bees, 
rendering  up  the  combs,  and  doing  as 
you  see  fit  with  the  honey. 

Should  you  prefer  two  colonies,  place 
the  first  swarm  on  the  new  location,  let- 
ting the  old  colony  remain  for  about  18 
days.  Probably  it  will  swarm  again  in 
10  or  12  days.  If  it  should,  treat  as 
above  described,  and  you  will  have  two 
good  colonies ;  or  by  placing  the  second 
swarm  in  a  new  location,  and  In  18  days 
from  the  first  swarm,  you  may  transfer 
by  drumming  %  of  the  bees  and  the 
queen  up  into  the  hiving-box,  and  plac- 
ing a  new  hive  on  the  box-hive  stand, 
shaking  the  bees  on  a  sheet  spread  Id 
front,  and  watching  closely  to  be  sore 
the  queen  is  present  and  enters  the  hive. 
If  you  do  not  discover  her,  look  inside 
the  new  hive.  If  you  still  do  not  find 
her,  drum  out  a  few  more  bees  from  (he 
old  hive,  and  again  shaking  the  bees  t 
little  ways  from  the  entrance  will  give 
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the  novice  a  better  chance  to  see  the 
qoeen  enter.  If  yoa  still  fail,  drum 
until  you  get  her,  for  to  make  a  success 

he  must  be  in  the  hive. 

I  believe  that  I  can  almost  always  tell 
when  the  queen  enters  the  hiving-boz, 
by  the  actions  of  the  bees,  but  I  will  not 
try  to  describe  that  part  at  present. 

Assuming  that  you  have  the  bees  and 
qneen  in  the  new  hive  without  much 
trouble,  prepare  the  old  hive  with  a  wire 
cone  and  bottom,  as  before  described.  I 
generally  wrap  ii  of  the  wire  cone  at 
the  base  with  green  grass,  leaves,  or  a 
cloth,  as  sometimes  the  bees  will  cluster 
there,  seeming  to  annoy  those  in  the 
hive,  and  failing  to  accept  the  other 
hive  as  soon  as  thev  should. 

To  make  it  still  plainer,  I  will  give 
records  of  two  colonies  that  I  trans- 
ferred last  season,  calling  the  first  No. 
1,  that  cast  two  fair  swarms ;  the  sec- 
ond. No.  2,  one  good  swarm.  No.  1 
swarmed  June  16th,  and  cast  a  second 
swarm  June  26th  ;  transferred  on  July 
5th,  by  drumming  the  bees  and  queen, 
as  before  described ;  removed  the  box^ 
hive,  and  cut  out  all  comb  and  honey  on 
July  5th,  1898.  There  was  no  live  or 
dead  brood,  nor  a  live  bee  in  the  hive. 

No.  2  cast  a  swarm  on  June  17th ; 
transferred  on  July  5th,  by  the  same 
process ;  on  July  14  I  removed  the  box- 
hive,  which  had  about  one  dozen  live 
bees,  no  brood  and  no  moth-worms  in, 
either.  You«  see  I  got  three  colonies 
from  No.  1,  and  two  from  No.  2  ;  but  I 
would  not  advise  the  novice  to  make 
three  colonies. 

Milford,  III. 


iminrBirnoBi  directory. 


Ttme  and  place  of  meMoQ. 

1894. 
Apr.  S3.— Venaniro  Co.,  at  Franklin.  Pa. 

C.  S.  Plzer,  Sec.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

May  3.— Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Riley,  Sec.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

nf*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  foil 
partioiilani  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
•aeh  fatnre  meetlnff.— Ths  Bditob. 


S0zth  Amexioan  Bee-Xeepers'  AaaooiatioB 

Pav.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

TxGB-pBa8.~0.  L.  Herthlser. . . .Buffalo.  N.  T. 
SacBiTART— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TasAsuBnBr-Oeorge  W.  York... Chicago,  Ills. 


Vattonal  Bee-Ke«p«ra'  Union. 

PBumnvT— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.  .Lapeer,  Mich. 
6sii*t  Mavagbb— T.  O.  Newman,  Ohlcago,  111. 
,  147  South  Western  Avenue. 


1^^  Do  not  write  anything  for  pabilcatlon 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Fifclitmgr  and  Gentle  Bees. 

I  think  that  Mrs.  Atchley  will  not  have 
to  look  auv  further  than  the  Carniolans  for 
what  she  demands— prollficnes^,  cfentleness, 
and  honey-gathering  qualities.  I  have  had 
blacks  and  pure  Italians  that  would  nearly 
drive  me  away  from  the  hives  when  they 
were  nearly  smoked  to  death,  and  were  the 
worst  robbers  that  I  had,  and  still  they 
gave  no  more  honey  than  gentler  bees  that 
were  willing  to  mind  their  own  business.  I 
have  had  queens,  both  fighting  and  gentle, 
from  most  of  the  prominent  breeders,  but 
have  never  seen  Italian  bees  but  what  were 
as  willing  to  rob  as  to  go  to  the  fields  for 
honey,  while  the  Carniolans  mind  their  own 
business.  I  have  never  seen  a  colony  of 
Carniolans  attempt  to  rob,  nor  have  I 
known  one  to  be  robbed  out,  and  still  they 
are  as  good  honey-gatherers  as  I  have  ever 
seen ;  while  they  are  so  gentle  that  I  have 
never  been  stitng  by  one  of  them,  and  I 
have  never  used  a  smoker  nor  veil  in  hand- 
ling them.  Ferd  M.  Bowdish. 

Stockbridge,  Mich. 


GraMhoppers  and  Dry  Weather,  Etc. 

Last  year  was  a  poor  one  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. I  sowed  nve  acres  of  buckwheat, 
and  had  a  fine  stand,  but  grasshoppers  de- 
stroyed it  all.  Grasshoppers  and  dry  weather 
ruined  our  entire  honey  harvest.  All  the 
honey  we  had  was  from  smartweed  and 
Spanish-needle.  I  had  to  feed  most  of  my 
bees  for  winter,  and  they  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion now.  I  kept  them  in  a  frost-proof 
cellar  until  March  1st,  when  I  put  them  on 
the  summer  stands,  with  no  loss,  for  which 
I  thank  the  Bbb  Journal,  for  without  the 
Bee  Journal  I  probably  would  have  failed. 

I  also  got  a  fine  tested  queen  which  I  am 
well  pleased  with.  I  have  bred  some  fine 
bees  from  her.  My  neighbors  call  them 
''yellow  jackets  " — they  are  too  yellow  to 
be  honest— they  steal  like  rats,  but  they  are 
the  best  honey-gatherers  I  have  on  the 
place.  I  am  bound  to  breed  more  '*  yellow 
jackets." 

We  are  having  a  terrible  mess  of  spring. 
For  awhile  we  had  summer  heat ;  the  bees 
were  breeding  finely,  gathering  honey  and 
pollen,  but  on  the  morning  of  March  25th  it 
was  down  to  16  degrees  abov^  zero ;  on  the 
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^thf  in  the  morning,  it  was  down  to  14  de- 
frees  above  zero  on  the  sooth  side  of  the 
house,  where  the  wind  did  not  strike. 
Everything  looics  black— raddishes,  peas, 
onions  and  lettuce  are  all  destroyed ;  also 
lots  of  potatoes  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
Oats  is  gone,  wheat  is  hurt  more  or  less, 
and  fruit  is  mostly  all  gone.  Where  are 
the  blossoms  for  the  bees  to  gather  honey 
and  pollen  from  ?  I  think  we  bee-keepers 
will  hfive  to  go  down  into  our  pockets  and 

?;et  our  profit,  and  give  it  to  our  merchants 
or  sweets  to  feed  our  pets. 

George  F.  Yogs. 
Central  City,  Dl.,  March  29. 


The  Prospects  are  Good. 

The  honey  crop  was  almost  a  total  fail- 
ure with  me  last  season.  Bees  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  prospects  are  good. 

M.  S.  Patterson. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  March  27. 


Perished  in  the  Chilly  Winds. 

My  bees  wintered  well,  but  thousands 
perished  in  the  chilly  winds  as  they  went 
out  in  quest  of  water  during  the  last  few 
days.  The  sun  shone  brightly  most  of  the 
time,  which  induced  them  out,  but  the 
wind  chilled  them  before  they  got  back. 
A.  H.  Snowbbroer. 

Huntlng^n,  Ind.,  March  2. 


Cold  Weather— Hopes  for  the  Best. 

March,  for  the  greater  part,  has  been 
very  warm,  and  bees  gathered  pollen  in 
abundance,  and  began  breeding  rapidly, 
but  for  the  last  week  it  has  been  cold— some 
days  extremely  so.  The  mercury,  was,  on 
one  morning,  only  14  degrees  above  zero.  I 
fear  much  loss.  The  pollen-bearing  buds 
are  all  killed.  It  snowed  to  the  depth  of 
about  4  inches  during  last  night.  I  am  try- 
ing to  hope  for  the  best. 

Rev.  8.  L.  Craio. 

Oakland,  Iowa,  March  29. 


Good  Prospects  for  a  Honey  Crop. 

Bees  are  gathering  some  honey  at  present 
here,  though  they  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
It.  Last  vear  was  the  poorest  honey  season 
we  have  had  for  15  years.  Black  bees  in 
this  countv  are  about  all  dead.  Italians 
and  hybrick  gathered  about  enough  honey 
to  puU  through  on.  The  prospects  for  a 
honey  crop  this  year  are  g^ood.  Horsemint 
is  up,  and  there  are  great  quantities  of  it, 
so  if  we  can  have  plenty  of  rain  in  May,  it 
will  yield  lots  of  honey.  I  never  saw  it  fail 
if  we  have  a  wet  May. 

Post-oak,  black-jack,  box-elder,  and  tin- 
oak  are  in  full  bloom  now,  and  the  bees  are 
getting  some  honey  from  them.  Yon-pon 
will  be  in  bloom  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  a 
good  honey-yielder.  Rattan  will  reach  us 
ui  about  three  weeks,  and  is  a  splendid 
honey-plant.    The  fruit  crop  here  is  dam- 


aged considerably  by  the  late  cold  weather. 
Com,  that  was  up  on  the  low  lands,  is  all 
killed,  and  on  the  uplands  it  was  bitten  . 
down,  though  it  is  coming  out  nicely,  and  ^ 
will  soon  be  ready  to  plow. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Atchley's  bees  are  doing  well 
I  passed  through  BeeviUe  about  a  year  ago, 
and  fell  in  love  with  that  beautiful  country. 
I  inquired  about  bees,  and  was  told  it  was 
the  best  part  of  Texas  for  bees.  I  think  I 
will  move  my  bees  to  that  county  some  day 
— probably  next  year.  Game  is  said  to  be 
plentiful  there,  and  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
hunting.  Large  game  is  getting  very 
scarce  here,  sucn  as  turkey  andf  deer. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Aten  ? 

W.  8.  Douglass. 

Lexington,  Tex.,  April  2. 


Two  Kinds  of  Tongrue. 

In  speaking  of  the  honey-gathering  quali- 
ties of  the  gentle  Italians,  Mrs.  Atchley 
thinks  they  are  '-not  in  it ''  when  compared 
with  the  vicious  hybrids,  and  says:  **Tbe 
bees  that  represent  the  man  sitting  on  a 
street  comer  whittling  a  dry-goods  box, 
are  not  the  bees  for  me."  Now,  really  Mrs. 
A.,  do  you  want  me  to  think  that  the  bees 
that  represent  the  industrious  woman  with 
a  tongue  and  temper  that  continually  keep 
a  fellow  in  hot  water,  are  the  bees  for  me  ? 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  A.  B.  Bajkd. 


Bees  Did  Poorly  Last  Year. 

I  did  not  send  my  dollar  to  the  Bee-Eeep- 
ers*  Union  this  year,  from  the  fact  that 
bees  have  done  so  poorly  in  this  section  in 
1893.  From  the  last  of  Au^t  until  frost 
it  was  a  continual  drouth,  consequently  no 
honey,  and  nothing  but  old  bees  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  They  have  expectedly 
been  ^*  handing  in  their  checks  "  this  spring, 
one  by  one — from  65  colonies  they  have  got 
down  to  27.  In  1892  I  reported  one  colony 
storing  120  pounds  of  surplus  honey;  now 
that  hive  has  not  a  live  bee  in  it. 

B.  F.  Feajekl. 

Washburn,  His.,  March  29. 


A  Whole  **Peck"  of  Success. 

We  are  having  a  regular  blizzard  after 
some  very  fine  weather.  Bees  wintered 
well,  and  have  been  breeding  and  gather- 
ing pollen  for  some  time,  and  now  the 
mercury  is  down  nearly  to  zero.  The  snow 
is  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and  still  snowing.  It 
seems  as  though  it  must  work  disastrously 
to  bees  that  are  out-doors. 

I  commenced  a  year  ago  last  fall  with  M 
colonies  of  bees,  came  uirough  with  45  in 
the  spring,  in  rather  poor  oonditiion ;  I  in- 
creased them  to  56,  and  obtained  about  two 
tons  of  surplus  honey,  over  3,000  pounds  of 
it  being  white  honey,  which  is  nearly  all 
sold  in  my  home  market.  I  now  teU  10 
pounds  of  honey  where  I  woold  sell  one 
pound  10  years  ago.  It  takes  patienocf  and 
perseverance  to  build  up  such  ja  maidcet  as 
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I  bare,  in  a  town  of  not  over  500  inhabi- 
tants. 

I  have  kept  bees  after  the  improved 
ntfthods  for  14  years,  and  have  been  very 
sDccessfnl.  I  like  the  business,  and  I  like 
the  Bib  Journal  to  go  along  with  it.  I 
misBed  the  old  editor  when  he  gave  up  the 
Bib  Journal,  but  I  am  getting  reconciled 
to  the  new  one,  and  am  proud  of  the  Jour- 
xal  under  his  management.  I  like  the 
"land  the  editor  takes  on  the  adulteration 
•inestion.  We  must  fight  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil  I  B.  W.  Pbck. 

Ridmiond  Centre,  Ohio,  March  27. 


The  Season  of  1893. 

This  has  been  a  fair  winter  here  for  win- 
teriDff  bees.  Last  spring  I  started  in  with 
^  coioniee,  and  secured  5,600  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  of  fine  quality,  part  white 
clover,  and  the  balance  basswood.  This 
brought  me  1400.  Then  I  divided  the  colo- 
nies up  to  76,  and  have  72  left  now. 

Mv  bees  had  35  acres  of  white  clover  to 
work  on,  and  from  which  I  threshed  94 
bushels  of  seed,  which  sold  for  nearly  $800, 
or  IS.35  per  bushel.  I  attend  to  the  bees 
alone,  sometimes  150  colonies  all  in  chaff 
hires,  and  work  a  farm  of  136  acres,  and 
have  found  by  experience  that  farming 
and  bee-keeping  pay  well  together  with  the 
help  of  one  man  A  few  months. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  from  one  colony  I 
extracted,  during  the  honey-flow,  from  the 
apper  story  alone,  875  pounds,  and  many 
otiiers  350.  I  sold  about  1,000  pounds  at  re- 
tail by  peddling  it  out  in  2-quart  cans, 
which  brought  me  about  lOcents  per  pound. 
I  am  trying  to  work  up  a  trade  so  as  to  sell, 
from  one  year  to  another,  all  my  honey  at 
home,  Nathan  Mercer. 

Neosho,  Wis.,  March  31. 


Wintering  Nicely— The  Weather. 

I  have  been  looking  over  my  bees  a  little 
tbepc^  two  weeks,  as  the  weather  was 
beautiful  the  forepart  of  this  month,  and 
I  found  them  all  doing  nicely.  I  put  In  out- 
Kide  cases  on  them  on  Oct.  16th  to  the  19th— 
iff  colonies— and  packed  them  in  chaff  with 
Hill's  device  and  cushions.  I  left  them  on 
the  summer  stands.  Bees  in  this  locality 
are  coming  through  all  right,  as  far  as  I 
have  made  inquiry  up  to  this  date  (March 
:30tb),  on  this  the  48rd  degree  of  latitude. 

I  had  37  colonies  last  year,  and  lost  some 
U  colonies,  and  those  that  did  not  die  were 
very  weak. 

The  temperature  was  very  even  the  past 
winter  for  Michigan,  the  average  for  Jan- 
oarv  being  26  degrees  above  zero.  The 
coldest  day  that  month  was  the  8th— it  was 
10  degrees  above  .zero ;  the  warmest  day 
the  l»th,  44  decrees;  on  the  29th,  11  de- 
grees, while  at  Chicago  it  was  9  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

For  February  the  warmest  day  was  on 
thel9th^S4  degrees;  the  coldest  day  was 
on  the  24th,  12  degrees  below  zero.  There 
was  not  much  snow  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 


March  has  averaged  82  degrees;  the 
warmest  was  on  the  Tsth,  when  it  was  54 
degrees ;  on  the  20th  it  commenced  to  get 
coul,  and  tho  mercury  went  down  to  86  de- 
grees, and  down,  down,  until  the  29th  it 
was  to  lO  degrees. 

I  take  the  temperature  at  scmrise,  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  rain  and  snow  every 
day  in  the  year.  Any  one  wishing  to  know 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  I  can  tell 
them  what  kind  of  a  day  we  had  here.  If 
those  writing  for  the  Beb  Journal,  and 
giving  the  temperature^  would  tell  the  time 
m  the  day  such  was  taken,  we  could  com- 
pare the  temperature,  for  it  might  be  40  de« 
grees  at  sunrise  (thejproper  time),  and  at 
noon  of  the  same  day  75  degrees. 

Jacob  Moore. 

lonia^  Mich.,  March  31. 


Old  Bees  in  Winter— Lon^vity. 

Bees  seem  to  have  wintered  finely  up  to 
date,  but  the  **  dead  line  '*  is  not  yet  crossed 
here  in  Vermont.  Bees  had  a  good  flight 
yesterday.  I  have  86  colonies  on  the  sum- 
mer stands. 

It  made  me  feel  just  a  bit  blue  when  I 
read  in  the  Bee  Journal  from  time  to  time 
what  is  said  about  old  bees  for  winter.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  test  case  with  me  whether 
old  bees  are  as  good  for  winter  as  young 
ones,  for  mine  were  all  old  bees  that  went 
into  winter  quarters.  There  was  not 
enough  honey  gathered  by  bees  in  this 
locality  to  keep  up  brood-rearing  after  the 
middle  of  last  July,  coflsequently  there  were 
no  young  bees  that  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  fall  of  1894.  I  will  report  the  re- 
sult to  the  Bee  Journal  in  May. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  on 
longevity  of  bees,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished m  the  Bee  Journal.  I  have  never 
dared  to  talk  any  such  thing  before,  as  I 
had  never  ^until  recently)  seen  anything 
written  in  tne  bee-papers  about  it.  I  have 
for  a  long  time  thought  that  there  must  be 
a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  life  of  bees, 
having  had  things  come  under  my  obser- 
vation which  made  me  feel  certain  that 
that  must  be  the  case.  I  think  that  some  of 
our  big  guns,  and  especially  gueen-breeders, 
should  study  this  matter  a  little. 

J.  F.  Merrill. 

Corinth,  Vt.,  March  20. 


Some  Things  to  ''TelL" 

Friend  York  :— Tell  J.  8.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  on  the  river  in  Montgomery 
county  ought  to  be  good  for  honey,  and 
Hot  Springs  is  a  good  market. 

Tell  Mrs.  Atchley  that  I  have  a  5-year-old 
queen  whose  bees  are  a  fourth  ahead  of  any 
bees  that  I  ever  saw  in  producing  honey. 
They  are  4-banded,  and  are  ^'almost  as 
gentle  as  flies.'*  I  often  go  to  this  colony 
bareheaded,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  and 
taken  out  frame  after  frame  and  exhibit 
the  bees  and  queen  to  timid  visitors,  with- 
out any  smoke  or  anything  to  control  them. 
I  have  5-banded  queens  th^  am  satisfied 
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are  as  good  as  this  one,  but  I  never  ^ive  my 
breeders  a  good  show  at  honey-producing. 

I  have  been  in  the  bee-business  85  vears, 
and  my  experience  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
stronger  a  colony  gets,  the  more  vicious 
the  bees  are,  and  of  course  the  strong  colo- 
nies get  the  most  honey.  Certainly  I  am 
opposed  to  "fighting  bees,''  and  about  the 
only  use  I  have  for  a  smoker  is  when  some 
one  wants  me  to  transfer  bees  from  box- 
hives. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Norton,  that  he  may  not 
be  a  good  judge  of  Southern  queens,  for  he 
made  one  mistake  on  page  402.  Mismated 
5-banded  queens  always  produce  some 
blacks.  If  JPunic  bees  from  hot  Africa  are 
hardy  at  the  North,  why  not  bees  from 
Italy,  or  any  other  place  ?  I  have  had 
queens  from  Maine,  Michigan  and  Florida, 
and  many  other  places,  and  believe  that 
there  is  no  difference.  I  call  on  Mr.  Doo- 
little  as  a  witness,  that  5-banded  bees  are 
not  altogether  produced  by  Southern 
breeders.  F.  C.  Morrow. 

Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


Bee-Keepingr  in  Tennessee. 

It  seemed  the  first  of  March  as  if  winter 
had  broken ;  the  weather  continued  warm 
until  March  24th.  Peach-trees  bloomed  out 
nicely,  and  apple-trees  were  very  nearly  in 
full  bloom  on  the  25th,  when  it  began  to 
turn  cold.  On  the  26th  the  mercury  was  at 
20degn:*ees  above  zero;  on  the  27th,  at  16 
degrees  above :  this  killed  everything  that 
was  green.  Everything  is  cut  off,  and 
thrown  back  three  or  four  weeks. 

Light  colonies  of  bees  got  the  full  benefit 
of  the  peach-bloom,  and  had  begun  work 
on  the  apple-bloom  when  the  freeze  came. 
There  was  a  good  honey-flow  from  peach 
and  apple  bloom  for  about  two  weeks ;  bees 
had  begun  to  bi^ild  comb  very  rapidly — I 
never  saw  bees  work  with  as  much  energv 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  they  did  this 
spring,  until  the  cold  wave  shut  them  off. 

The  prospect  looks  dark  now,  still  I  have 
hopes  of  a  good  honev-flow  yet  this  year. 
Bees  wintered  finely  toe  past  winter,  there 
being  but  little  loss  to  bee-keepers  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  put  81  colonies  into 
winter  quarters  last  fall,  and  29  of  them 
came  through  in  good  condition,  being  a 
loss  of  only  two  colonies. 

This  March  was  the  warmest  known  here 
for  several  year?,  and  turned  out  to  be  the 
coldest  for  several  years.  If  it  had  con- 
tinued warm,  bees  would  have  begun  to 
swarm  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
this  month,  but  as  it  is,  there  will  hardly 
be  any  swarms  until  May. 

I  receive  the  ''  old  reliable "  American 
Bbb  Journax  every  Saturdav.  I  take  good 
care  of  every  copy,  and  bind  them  all  into 
books.  I  have  a  place  to  keep  them,  and 
have  the  first  that  I  received  as  a  sample 
copy.  I  could  not  do  well  without  it,  by 
any  means.  I  asked  one  of  my  neighbors, 
a  beginner,  to  subscribe  for  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. His  reply  was  he  didn't  need  it ;  that 
the  nature  of  the  bees  was  enough  for  him. 


I  think  that  the  man  who  keei)8  bees  should 
read  bee-papers  all  the  time,  and  keep 
posted.  A.  C.  Babb. 

Greenville,  Tenn.,  April  2. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Mwket  QuotatMBS. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  In.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  25®36c.  J.  A.  !«. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y..  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax,  26®27c  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  in  the  last  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  l4®15o.  for  ofaolce 
white.  Dark  is  hard  to  move  at  10012o.  Ex- 
tracted Is  very  quiet,  selling  ac  from  4^7o. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  23^25c. 

B.A.B.&CO. 

CINCINI^ATI,  O.,  Mar.  20.— Trade  is  dull. 
Prices  of  honey  are  nominal.  We  quote  4^ 
8c.  for  extracted,  and  12®15c.  for  choice 
white  comb. 

Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  at  20^25o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Mo.,  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
ad  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.    We 
?uote  to-day:   No.  1  white  comb,  1-Ib.,  14^ 
50,:  No.  2.  13(^140.;  No.  l  amber,  12^13c.; 
No.  2,  lO^llc.    Bxtracted,  5^7c. 
Beeswax,  20^2o.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealen, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


Ghlcacot  Ills* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

H.  A.  BuaNBTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sags  ft  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HiLDRBTH  Bros.  &  Sboblken, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros,.  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  Glty,  IQLo. 

Hamblin  ft  Bbarss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clsmoms-Mason  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  ft  328  Broadwaj. 

Hamilton,  Ilia. 
Chas.  Dadant  ft  Son. 

Cincinnati,  OlUo* 

C.  F.  MUTH  ft  Son,  cor.  Freeman  ft  Central  avt- 
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GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

JLt  One  Dollar  a  Year, 
56  Tilth  Avenue.  OKZOAOO,  ILImB. 
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I^BT  Hebblewhite  ft  Co.,  369  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 
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Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
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times,  40%. 
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Advertisements  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  weeic. 

Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  Iceep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Beb 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 
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S&v&r  Send  SUirer  in  letters.     It  will 

wear  holevln  the  enreiope,  or  may  be  atolea. 
Af aire  all  Money  Orderm  Psajnable  at 
Cliioago,  UL— not  at  any  sub-station  oX  Chlcufo. 


be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  vhere 

Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  for 

any  amount  may  be  sent. 
9al>9orlption  Credits—The  receipt  for 

money  sent  as  will  be  glren  on  the  address  laM 

of  erery  paper.   The  subscription  is  p«td  to  the 

END  OFTHB  MONTH  indicated. 
>o  not  Write  anythlnflr  for  pubUoatkm  oo 

the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business  msttan. 

unless  It  can  be  torn  apart  without  Interfering 

with'either  part  of  the  letter. 

Hmermon  Bindermp  made  espeolslly  fo>' 
the  AJOBiOAN  BIB  JouBVAL.  are  oonreoleBt 
for  preserring  each  weekly  Number  aa  fkst  a* 
reoelTOd.  They  wiU  be  seut^poeHwid*  lor  50  ot*. 


each.  They  cannot  be  sentbymaU  to  < 

Cost  Xtinibens.— We  carefully  mall  the 
EBB  Journal  to  every  sut>scrlber.  but  should 
any  t>e  lost  in  the  mails,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

AlwayB  State  the  Post-Office  to  whidi 
Tonr  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 
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New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00,.  .  I  7t) 
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New  York  Weekly  Press....  2  00...    180 
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Prairie  Parmer 200....  IM 
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Mr.  1¥.  A.  Pryal,  of  North  Temescal, 
Calif.,  is  the  "  duly  '  accredited  *  represen- 
tative^' of  the  American  Bbb  Journal  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  now  being  held  in  San 
Francisco.  On  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber may  be  found  Bro.  Pryal's  first 
''special'*  report,  which  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  reading  to  all,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  raciest  writers  in  the  Golden  State. 


laiT  If  I  had  the  strength  of  a  Samson  I 
don't  think  I  should  waste  it  in  stooping 
over  hives,  so  long  as  I  could  get  a  seat. — 
Dr.  Miller. 


9Ir».  E«.  Harrifioit  has  again  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Peoria,  Ills.,  after 
spending  the  winter  among  the  ever-bloom- 
ing flowers  of  Florida.  Writing  from  that 
State  on  April  18th,  Sister  Harrison  said: 
"The  weather  is  very  warm  and  pleasant. 
Bees  are  busy  upon  the  bloom  of  honey- 
suckle and  other  flowers."  If  the  delight- 
ful weather  we  are  having  now  (April  16th) 
here  in  Chicago  continues,  it  won't  be  long 
before  bees  'wiU  also  be  gathering  honey  in 
the  North. 


Onr  Apiarian  Poets  are  wide- 
awake folks.  We  have  had  several  cor- 
rections of  the  credit  of  the  lines  of  poetry 
on  page  465.  The  one  quoting  the  lines  said 
it  was  in  Bryant's  *'  Thanatopsis,"  instead 
of  **The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  by  the 
same  author.  One  of  our  bee-keeping 
poets,  when  calling  attention  to  the  error, 
wrote  thus: 

If  he  had  quoted  two  lines  a  little  further 
on,  I  think  he  would  have  voiced  his  feel- 
ings better,  viz. : 

*'  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young 
flowers,  that  lately  sprung  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  Iseaute- 
ous  sisterhood  ?" 

I  suppose  it  was  simply  a  lapse  of  the 
memory — a  failing  most  of  us  can  plead. 

A  SUBSCRIBBR. 

Yes,  all  make  mistakes,  and  especially 
*'  ye  editor."  As  an  example  of  one  of  our 
utterly  inexcusable  errors,  see  the  first 
editorial  item  in  last  week's  Bbb  Journal. 
Mr.  Cornell  died  on  April  7th,  not  "March 
7th,"  as  we  had  it.  The  "  forms "  were 
ready  for  the  press  when  we  received  the 
sad  news,  and  in  our  haste  to  get  it  in,  the 
mistake  was  made.  But  there's  no  good 
excuse  for  it,  anyway,  and  so  we  won't 
attempt  further  explanation. 


Fanner *fi  New  Onide— see  page  517. 


Candy  Tor  Feeding^  lleei».— The 
American  Bee-Keejxr  gives  the  following 
directions  for  making  candy  for  bees:  Two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  Boil  until  it 
will  crack  when  dropped  into  cold  water ; 
then  take  off  the  flre  and  stir  in  one  pound 
of  good  extracted  honey ;  then  stir  until  it 
creams,  and  you  will  have  candy  that  the 
bees  can  use  in  every  kind  of  weather. 
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Xbe  Talk  Abont  Actalteration* 

—In  the  April  Review,  Bro.  Hutchinson  has 
quite  a  lengthy  editorial  on  "The  Talk 
About  Adulteration/'  in  which  he  reviews 
the  efforts  that  Gleanings  and  the  Beb  Joub- 
NAL  have  put  forth  for  years  in  *'  exposing" 
and  condemning  the  adulteration  of  honey. 
Bro.  H.  doesn't  believe  in  "exposing" 
adulterators,  but  urges  "prosecution." 
Here  is  his  idea  of  the  matter: 

Theft,  counterfeiting,  and  all  forms  of 
crime  and  misdemeanors  are  held  in  check, 
not  by  exposing  them,  but  bj  heavy  penal- 
ties, either  of  fine  or  imprisonment 

The  only  effect  of  exposing  such  men  when 
they  are  engaged  in  the  adulteration  of 
food  products,  is  that  of  prejudicing  the 
consumer  against  said  product Con- 
tinued '* exposures"  are  only  continued 
proofs  to  the  public  that  its  surmises  are 
correct.  How  any  sane  man  can  doubt 
that  such  a  course  is  terribly  damaging  to 
our  pursuit,  is  past  my  comprehension. 
«           «            «            «          « 

I  am  aware  that  there  would  be  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  furnishing  absolute 
Sroof  of  adulteration,  and  for  this  reason, 
!  for  no  other,  I  should  favor  prosecution 
instead  of  exposure.  In  prosecution  every- 
thing must  be  proven^  or  there  is  no  case ; 
in  "  exposure  "  there  is  the  temptation  to 
report  some  suspicious  circumstance  '*  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  allow  the  public  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions."  Take  this  case 
of  Mr.  Heddon's,  for  instance,  the  Union 
did  not  consider  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  prosecution, 
there  is  not  enough  for  exposure. 

As  will  be  noticed,  we  have  not  copied  all 
the  editorial,  but  we  have  given  enough  to 
pretty  clearly  show  the  position  taken  by 
the  Review. 

According  to  the  above  quotation,  Bro. 
Hutchinson  doesn't  believe  in  "  exposing  " 
the  fraud  of  adulteration,  but  rather  that 
"  prosecution  "  is  preferable.  We'd  like  to 
know  how  in  the  world  he  would  "  prose- 
cute" a  criminal  without  "exposing" 
him  1  Why,  you've  got  to  expose  him,  or 
make  the  charge,  before  you  can  arrest  or 
prosecute  I  At  least  that  is  what  we  sup- 
posed would  be  the  necessary  procedure. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  this,'  but  think  not. 

The  whole  tenor  of  that  Jieview  editorial 
is  almost  wholly  in  accord  with  the  position 
taken  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  by 
James  Heddon — "  if  we  cannot  prevent  adul- 
teration, the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
still."  But  ioe  don't  believe  in  "  keeping 
still,"  and  letting  wrong-doing  and  crln^ 
continue  according  to  "  its  own  sweet  will.''* 


No,  sir!  we  don't  believe  that  is  the  way  to 
deal  with  any  evil,  and  especially  with  the 
adulteration  of  food  products. 

We  believe  in  condemning  and  uncover- 
ing wickedness,  and  bringing  it  out  into 
broad  daylight,  where  its  hideousnees  and 
shame-facedness  may  be  seen.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  in  giving  evil  the  biggest 
"expontre"  possible,  so  as  to  aid  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  and  then  "proi^ 
cute.'' 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  is  a  splendid  article  on  the  subject 
of  **  Honey  Adulteration,"  particularly  re- 
ferring to  the  "  hush-up  policy  "  proposed 
by  a.  few  people,  the  Farmer  editor  behig 
among  them,  to  whom  the  article  repliee. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Matthews, 
of  Michigan,  and  is  so  sound  in  the  stand 
taken  and  arguments  advanced,  that  we 
are  led  to  extract  the  following: 

As  it  appears  to  me,  you  lose  sight  en- 
tirely, in  your  reply,  of  the  main  point  at 
issue,  viz. :  the  policy  of  spreading  broad- 
cast such  items  as  are  obnoxious  to  00  per 
cent,  of  the  bee-keepers  of  theee  United 
States,  and  I  may  say  of  the  world.  Yoor 
reply  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wholly  de- 
voted to  establisoing  the  facts  that  there 
are  a  certain  few  bee-keepers  who  advocate 
a  hush-up  policy,  and  that  the  analysis  will 
not  always  show  the  exact  <imimnt  of  foreign 
matter  in  adulterated  honey.  Both  are 
granted,  and  I  have  nowhere  intended  to 
deny  them.  But  I  do  claim  theee  facts  to 
be  substantially  true:  first,  that  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  advocating  the 
hush-up  policy ;  and,  second,  that  chemical 
analysis  is  practically  a  pi^of  of  the  parity, 
or  otherwise,  of  honey — a  proof  relied  upon 
both  by  individuals  and  courts  of  justice. 

I  can  recall  but  one  leading  apiar- 
ist in  this  State  who  has  right  along  advo- 
cated the  hush -up  policy,  and  he  is  now 
meditating  upon  the  fact  thait  "The  waj 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  for  some  ci 
his  honey,  has  lately  been  analyzed  and 
found  to  be,  "undoubtedly  adulterated 
with  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  gluooee."  [See 
report  of  H.  W.  Wiley  on  page  456.— Ed.] 

If  the  Wayne  county  bee-keeper 

mentioned  has  established  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  then  a  label  oo 
each  package  of  his  honev,  containing,  over 
his  name,  a  guarantee  oi  its  purity,  should 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  grocer,  in  all 
such  cases,  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
would-be  purchaser  of  the  reliability  and 
standing  of  the  producer.  There  should  be 
no  trouble  in  such  cases  of  a  buyer  getting 
just  what  he  calls  for.  Honey-buyers  may 
as  well  learn  the  fact  that  tli^y  had  better 
purchase  the  honey  produc^^y  local  bee- 
Keepers  who  dare  to  put  upon«ttcll  padtaKe 
a  guarantee  of  its  purity,  and>givei'nie  **  go- 
by "  touaU  those  fancy  packag«ft  tb«^<coine 
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from  "no-where,"  and  are  put  up  by  "  no- 
body." 

Yon  say:  "  Let  the  war  against  adultera- 
tion go  on  ^  all  means,  but  let  it  be  by 
deeds,  not  words,  that  create  a  sentiment 
against  honey."  Is  that  the  way  the  laws 
in  regard  to  adulterating  and  counterfeit- 
ing food  products  in  this  and  other  States 
were  obtained  ?  No !  about  eyery  paper 
and  publication  throughout  the  State  or 
locality  in  which  such  laws  were  desired, 
and  every  speaker  at  agricultural  and  other 
socfa  gatherings,  raised  the  hue  and  cry  all 
along  the  line  until  even  the  average  legis- 
lator^'smelt  something  in  the  air,"  and 
prepared  to  move  accordingly.  As  I  look 
at  it,  all  reforms  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  vigorous  stirring-up  policy,  which  is 
advocated  by  95  per  cent,  of  prominent  bee- 
keqwrs  in  regard  to  this  hydra-headed 
monster— adulteration. 

DeWitt  C.  Matthews. 

Just  a  word  more :  Bro.  Hutchinson  does 
not  believe  in  *■  *  exposing ' '  the  adulterators. 
How  can  he  hope  to  prosecute  without  expos- 
ing? Why,  prosecution  is  in  itself  the 
biggest  kind  of  exposure  ! 

As  to  the  Union  not  considering  the  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Heddon  sufficient  to  con- 
I  vict,  we  may  say  that  was  when  the  Union 
I  had  only  Prof.  Wiley's  analysis,  a  year  or 
so  ago.  Since  then,  we  believe,  the  Union 
has  not  taken  cognizance  of  the  evidence 
obtained  in  the  last  few  months— the  analy- 
sis of  WiUard's'' Heddon  honey,"  for  in- 
stance. It  would  seem  that  the  case  is  a 
great  deal  stronger  now  than  it  was  a  year 

ago. 

■    <^> — * 

CoBunent  on  Hedtdton^s  Reply.— 

Last  week  we  gave  Mr.  Heddon's  reply  to 
the  charges  against  him  as  published  in 
Oka/dngs  ;  the  following  are  the  comments 
opon  Mr.  H.'8  reply,  by  both  A.  I.  and  E. 
R.  Root.  Here  is  the  comment  by  A.  I. 
Root: 

We  are  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Heddon,  to 
see  you  appeal  to  the  public  at  large  who 
have  pnrcnased  honev  of  you  before,  that 
gave  satisfaction.  Here  u  a  postal  just 
pat  into  my  hands: 

A.  I.  Root  :— It  doesn't  seem  as  though  you 
are  going  to  stop  that  cry  of  adulteration.    If 

ou had,  I  should  want  to  stop  **  Gleanings." 
Ton  surely  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the 
Heddon  honey.  I  bought  two  cases  of  him 
seTeral  years  ago,  and  1  then  thought  it  was 
*'not  honey.'*  i  sent  a  sample  to  you  by  mail, 
but  It  was  broken  In  transit.       G .  F.  Ayers. 

Atherton,  Ind.,  March  20. 

Ton  say  you  shipped  no  impure  honey  to 
Mr.  Willard,  nor  to  any  other  man,  during 
1SQ6  and  1804.  How  about  what  you  ship- 
ped before  1893  and  1894  ?  And  furthermore, 
I  do  not  see  that  you  state  clearly  that  you 
wwr  adulterated. 


^, 


If  it  will  damage  bee-keepers  materially 
by  making  arrests,  or  publishing  the  names 
of  those  selling  glucose  for  honey,  what  in 
the  world  are  bee-keepers  to  do  ? 

I  am  aware  that  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  and 
other  commission  men,  have  offered  ex- 
tracted honey  in  quantities  at  a  low  figure ; 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  advertised 
honey  in  a  retail  way  as  cheap  as  or 
cheaper  than  you  have  done,  for  the  same 
grade  arid  source. 

Had  you  been  pre^nt  at  some  of  the  re- 
cent national  conventions,  especially  the 
one  held  in  Washington,  and  that  held 
during  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago,  you 
would  have  seen  Prof.  Wiley  not  only 
warmly  welcomed,  but  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  bee-keepers  of  our  land. 
Prof.  Wiley  may  have  been  unwise  in  the 
past,  but  he  surely  is  the  friend  of  all  bee- 
keepers now. 

You  ask  what  good  it  will  do  the  bee- 
keepers of  our  land  to  be  notified  of  these 
things.  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  is  self- 
evident.  See  contents  of  postal  above.  If  a 
bee-keeper  and  honey-producer  has  been 
guilty  of  adulterating  his  honey  with  glu- 
cose, I  do  not  think  he  will  follow  it  very 
long  after  he  has  been  publicly  exposed 
through  the  journals.  This  policy  will  help 
to  protect  bee-keepers  against  this  glucose 
competition. 

The  two  cans  of  honey  that  are  now  in 
our  possession  have  a  printed  tag  attached 
to  them,  and  just  like  other  tags  from  you 
direct. 

Why  didn't  we  send  you  an  advance 
proof  ?  You  yourself  answer  the  question. 
We  wrote  to  you  a  year  ago,  once  or  twice, 
telling  you  of  the  evidence  that  we  then 
had  in  our  possession,  and  you  wrote  letters 
to  us,  and  to  other  parties,  wherein,  as 
usual,  you  "  lose  your  temper,"  etc.  Yes, 
indeed,  we  have  a  letter  from  you  to 
another  party,  wherein  you  refer  to  Prof. 
Cook  and  ourselves  as  '* fools,*'  "silly 
gang,"  **  simpletons."  In  a  recent  com- 
munication to  us  you  accuse  us  of  trying  to 
rob  you  of  your  rights,  '*  of  using  the  black- 
mail system,"  etc.  We  do  not  see  how  you 
could  expect  advance  proofs  under  such 
circumstances. 

If  the  chemists  of  our  land  are  ignorant 
and  vicious,  we  should  like  to  let  the  judges 
of  honey,  and  honey-producers,  taste  of  the 
stuff  in  those  cans  which  came  to  us  from 
you  through  a  third  party  as  pure  honey. 
We  know  that  honey  from  different  locali- 
ties varies,  and  that  late  fall  honey  is  often 
poor  in  any  locality ;  but  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  samples  that  have  been  submitted 
tons  for  inspection,  we  never  yet  tasted 
any  honey  gathered  by  the  bees,  having 
such  an  unmistakable  flavor  of  com  syrup 
as  this.  There  is  enough  to  it  to  go  around, 
and  it  speaks  for  itself  plainer  than  words. 

A.  I.  R. 

Immediately  foU  owing  the  foregoing 
comment  by  Bro.  A.  I.  Root,  came  these 
paragraphs  by  E.  R.  Root: 

Mr.  Heddon  refers  to  the  honey  of  Mr. 
Jankovsky,  from  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  that  was 
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pronounced  bv  Prof.  Smith  to  be  adulter- 
ated, but  which,  by  Prof.  Spencer,  on  its 
second  analysis,  was  declared  to  be  pure. 
Ifr.  Heddon  probably  failed  to  observe  that 
Prof.  Smith  pronounced  the  honey  adul- 
terated with  sugar  syrup^  and  showed  only 
15  per  cent.  We  have  before  stated  that 
we  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  chemists  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  be  certain  regarding  the  smaU  per  cents 
of  tugar  adulterations,  especially  if  the 
svrup  has  passed  through  the  organism  of 
the  bee ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  matter 
of  glucose  adulterations,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  chemists  have  ever  made  any  mis- 
take. Glucose  is  very  easily  detected,  and 
its  presence  can  be  known  to  a  certainty. 

On  page  688,  Sept.  15th  number,  1892, 
Oleaningsy  you  will  remember  Prof.  Cook 
reported  having  sent  to  Prof.  Wiley  and 
some  others  of  the  best  chemists  of  the 
country  50  samples— some  adulterated  with 
glucose,  some  with  sugar  syrup,  and  some 
not  adulterated  at  im,  but  all  known  to 
Prof.  Cook  bv  number,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  adulteration,  if  any,  in  each  of 
the  samples.  When  the  reports  of  the 
analyses  were  received,  it  was  shown  that 
each  of  the  chemists  recogpaized  unerringly 
the  gluoosed  samples,  and  most  of  the  sugar 
syrup  samples.  It  seems  to  us  that  tnis 
test  ought  to  be  pretty  conclusive. 

Mr.  H.  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  Muth,  whom  everybody  knows  to  be  op- 
posed to  glucosed  adulterations,  but  whose 
honey  was  pronounced    adulterated  with 

flucose,  by  one  of  Prof.  Wiley's  associates. 
>ut  it  has  been  conclusivelv  shown  that 
these  glucosed  samples,  alleged  to  have 
come  m>m  Mr.  Muth,  bore  counterfeit 
labels ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  in  our  own 
mind,  that  a  man  who  would  forge  a  label 
would  not  hesitate  to  adulterate.   - 

If  Mr.  Heddon  has  not  adulterated,  his 
recent  utterances  defending  the  practice, 
objecting  to  the  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  National  5ee-Keepers'  Union, 
and  saying,  among  other  things,  that  **  All 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Unions  this  side  of  fairy- 
land could  not  stop  one  little  honey-pro- 
ducer from  adulterating,"  and  trying  to 
make  us  believe  that,  apparently  for  the 

Surpose  of  making  glucose-mixers  escape 
etection,  is  about  as  reprehensible  as  to 
adulterate.  E.  R.  R. 


ALillce   a4i    a    Honey-Plant.— A 

writer  in  the  Montreal  WttneM^  styling  him- 
self **Lindenbank,"  says  this  about  the 
value  of  Alsike  clover  as  a  honey-plant: 

It  is  better  for  honey  than  the  basswood 
tree,  and  hardly  inferior  to  white  clover  as 
bee-forage.  Hence,  all  farmers  who  keep 
bees  should  gprow  large  areas  of  Alsike,  and 
induce  their  neighbors  to  do  the  same.  It 
will  pay  the  bee-keeping  farmer  to  give 
away  the  seed  to  bis  neighbors.  Bee-kee]> 
Ing  specialists  who  keep  large  numbers  of 
bees,  but  own  no  land,  are  usually  ready  to 
give  away  seed  both  of  Alsike  clover  and 
buckwheat,  and  find  that  it  pays  them 
abundantly  to  do  so. 


ANSWERED  BT 

DK>.  O.  O.  TVfCTT-iT  igR>, 
Marengo,  III. 

In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needinf  immedla.tb  atteDtloc  aod 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '*  Queries  and  Replies  "  »o 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Kd. 


Swarminf?  Out  in  Spring. 

We  are  having  spring  again,  and  bees  are 
flying  and  cariying  in  some  pollen.  My 
bees  nearly  have  tne*' spring  dwindles;" 
as  a  result  they  have  been  compelled  to 
drag  out  their  brood,  which  was  chilled. 
The  fruit-bloom  was  all  killed  by  the  freexe, 
and  we  have  poor  prospects  for  the  coming 
season.  We  will  have  to  feed  them  for 
some  time  yet,  as  they  have  used  all  their 
stores  in  brood-rearmg.  I  got  about  80 
pounds  from  4  colonies  last  summer,  but 
we  did  not  have  many  fall  flowers,  and  hsd 
to  feed.  I  have  lost  one  by  swarming  oat. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  T.  F.  C. 

OtweU,  Ind.,  Apriie. 

Answer.— I  don^t  know  why  bees  swarm 
out  as  they  sometimes  do  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  they  swarm  out  because  they 
run  out  of  stores  and  are  on  the  point  of 
starving.  They  are  then  called  ^'hunger 
swarms.*'  But  they  sometimes  swarm  out 
with  no  danger  of  starving,  leaving  tnt>od 
in  all  stages  In  the  hive,  ana  I  don*t  know 
the  cause.  I  have  an  impression  that  as  a 
rule  such  colonies  are  not  well  able  to  cover 
the  brood  they  have,  but  I'm  not  sure  about 
it.  In  all  cases  that  I  have  seen,  the  colo- 
nies were  rather  ^eak,  and  I  doubt  if  a 
veiy  strong  colony  will  desert  its  hive  in 
spring. 


Transferring:— Section  Honey,  Etc 

We  are  having  a  rather  forward  spring 
here.  I  purchased  a  colony  of  black  bees 
in  a  box-hive  a  year  a^o  last  December, 
from  a  man  who  had  3d  colonies,  and  he 
kept  them  till  spring.  When  he  took  them 
from  the  cellar,  he  had  7  colonies,  and  wbeo 
they  settled  down  for  the  simimer  he  had 
only  3 — the  rest  were  lost  through  robbing, 
induced  by  putting  the  old  hives  out  for  the 
bees  to  clean.  He  noticed,  one  dav,  that 
some  bees  were  at  work  at  one  of  hi£  ^rob- 
bed hives,  and  in  a  few  days  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  swarm  come  from  the  we»t 
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and  take  possession  of  the  bive.  My  bees 
he  brought  to  me  last  November,  with  one 
colony  at.  increase.  We  put  them  into  the 
ceUar  at  onoe,  where  thev  remained  until 
March  17th ;  it  being  a  nice  morning,  and 
tbe  soft  maples  in  bloom,  I  put  them  out 
and  got  a  ''  shanty  "  over  my  eye,  as  manv 
other  people  do  on  the  day  that  they  med- 
dle with  *•  other  folks." 

They  had  a  nice  flight,  and  gathered  some 
p(^en.  The  ground  was  white  with  snow 
resterday  morning  (March  26th),  and  we 
bad  squalls  all  day.  I  knew  nothing  of 
bees  or  bee-keeping  when  I  got  my  bees, 
bat  I  subscribed  for  the  Bbk  Journal  and 
have  read  ''  Bees  and  Honey,"  and  I  think 
I  win  be  able  to  handle  the  bees  after  a 
fashion,  if  I  ask  questions  enough,  and  get 
them  answered,  so  here  goes : 

1.  Would  you  advise  me  to  transfer  one 
or  both  of  my  colonies  to  frame  hives 
(saj  something  after  the  style  of  the  dove- 
tailed hive)  in  the  coming  fruit-bloom? 
One  colony^s  combs  are  quite  black,  and  I 
am  aAraid  of  moths  or  ''  iniller-worms,"  as 
thev  are  called  around  here,  as  I  saw  a  sus- 
picions-looking worm  on  the  bottom-board 
when  I  put  them  out— it  was  about  1  inch 
bog  and  }4  inch  in  diameter. 

2.  What  is  the  best  remedy  or  prevention 
for  moths  ?  Bee-keepers  make  a  great 
"  ado  "  about  them  here,  but  I  see  scarcely 
anything  about  them  in  the  Bee  Journal. 
The  colonies  seem  strong  and  heavy,  and  I 
think  they  have  brood.  WiU  they  rid 
thonselves  of  their  intruders  (moths)  ? 

3.  Will  a  virgin  queen,  if  she  fails  to  meet 
the  dronee  on  her  first  trip,  make  a  second 
or  third  trip  for  that  purpose  ? 

4.  About  how  old  will  she  be  when  she 
takes  her  ^p,  and  at  what  time  of  day  ? 

5.  Will  an  unmated  queen  leave  with  a 
swarm  if  there  are  protected  queen-cells  in 
the  hive  t 

6.  In  running  a  colonv  for  comb  honey  in 
sections,  in  section-holders,  should  there  be 
a  bee-spaoe  between  the  sections  and  cover? 
and  if  the  snpers  are  tiered,  should  there  be 
a  bee-space  between  the  tiers  of  sections  ? 
U  80,  do  not  the  bees  soil  the  sections  at 
sQch  places  ?  I  should  like  to  run  my  bees 
for  section  honey,  as  soon  as  lean,  and  I 
want  the  sections  soiled  as  little  as  possible. 

7.  Will  I  get  nearly  as  much  surplus 
honey  if  transferred  on  frames  containing 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  as  if  left  in  the 
old  hives  arranged  to  put  sections  on  top  ? 
1  intend  putting  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  the  sections. 

Bees  wintered  well  here  last  winter— 
what  few  there  were.  Nearly  all  the  bees 
died  the  winter  before.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  a  dozen  colonies  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles.  We  have  some  basswood 
along  the  Sugar  river  here,  and  lots  of 
white  clover,  besides  other  bloom,  and  I 
should  think  bees  will  do  well.      J.  H.  D. 

Belleville,  Wis. 

Answers.— 1.  If  you  intend  to  do  much 
with  bees,  you  will  probably  never  be  satis- 
fled  till  you  have  them  in  hives  with  mov- 
able combs.    But  remember  it's  for  your 


own  convenience  instead  of  any  benefit  to 
the  bees  that  movable  combs  are  used.  But 
don't  worry  about  the  brood-oombs  being 
black.  Black  combs  are  better  than  white 
in  the  brood-nest. 

2.  The  beet  remedv  for  moths  are  strong 
colonies  of  bees,  and  Italians  will  keep  out 
moths  better  than  blacks.  A  good  colony 
of  Italians  will  clean  out  moths  without 
any  help  from  you. 

8.  Tes,  a  number  of  trips. 

4.  Perhaps  generally  when  5  to  7  days 
old,  in  the  beat  of  the  afternoon. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  Yes,  have  the  bee-spaces.  If  the  sec- 
tions are  taken  off  as  soon  as  finished  dur- 
ing the  harvest,  they  will  be  pretty  clean, 
and  if  there  is  no  bee-space  they  win  crowd 
in  glue  badly.  But  leaving  sections  on 
after  the  honev-flow  stops,  will  insure  the 
sections  being  badly  dauoed. 

7.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difference. 
If  there  is  much  drone-comb  in  your  present 
hives,  you  may  get  more  sections  of  honey 
by  transferring. 


Placing  HivM— Sweet  Clover. 

1.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing a  number  of  hives  close  together  on  a 
stand  ?  Would  they  be  likely  to  rob  one 
another  by  so  doing,  or  must  they  be  a 
certain  distance  apart  ? 

2.  If  I  plant  one  acre  of  sweet  clover  one 
or  two  miles  away  in  any  direction  from 
the  hives,  will  the  bees  be  likely,  or  sure,  to 
find  it?  H.  8. 

Rockport,  Utah. 

Answers. — 1.  Inconvenience  in  handling 
makes  it  objectionable  to  put  more  than 
two  hives  close  to  the  side  of  each  other. 
So  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned,  three 
hives  side  by  side  are  all  right,  but  when 
you  go  beyond  this  there  is  danger  that 
bees  may  get  into  the  wrong  hives,  unless 
trees  or  other  objects  help  to  mark  the 
entrance. 

2.  If  there  was  a  scarcity  of  pasture, 
there  would  not  be  much  trouble  about 
their  finding  it  if  there  was  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it  in  a  place,  and  possibly 
they  would  find  it  all  right  if  it  was  scat- 
tered. 


What  Caused  the  Diarrhea  P 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  winter  bees 
in  this  locality.  Three  years  ago  I  bought 
somebees  that  had  the  diarrhea.  Of  course 
some  of  the  old  honey  was  in  the  hive,  and 
I  lost  28  colonies  out  of  58.  Last  summer 
we  had  a  fearful  drouth  here,  conseauently 
hardly  any  honey,  and  I  fed  considerable 
honey  from  the  colonies  that  died  this  win- 
ter. I  have  lost  almost  all  of  mine — 31  out 
of  38.  All  died  with  plenty  of  stores.  I 
have  as  good  a  winter  house  for  my  bees  as 
I  know  how  to  make,  and  I  have  been  a 
mechanic  for  25  years.  It  is  not  only  I,  but 
other  parties  have  lost  as  well,  whole  api- 
aries gone.  My  bees  commenced  to  spot 
their  hives  about  the  middlpi^of  Jannary. 
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Now  there  is  some  caase  for  this,  and  I 
must  find  out  what  it  is.  Our  honey  con- 
sists of  white  clover  and  basswood,  and 
g6ldenrod.  mostly,  and  I  don^t  know  of 
Aiiythiiig  that  they  gather  from  but  what 
is  good  honey. 

Where  a  colony  of  bees  has  had  the  diar- 
rhea during  the  winter  months,  and  some 
of  the  honey  used  for  winter  stores  of  an- 
other colony  the  following  winter,  will  it 
cause  diarrhea,  where  the  bees  are  housed  ? 
Or  is  such  honey  contaminated  with  the 
disease  ?  H.  M. 

Hush  City,  Minn. 

ANsWBR.—Dlarrhea  may  occur  with  the 
best  of  stores,  the  disease  arising  from 
some  other  cause  than  the  character  of  the 
stores.  In  such  case,  if  what  stores  are 
left  are  used  the  following  winter,  it  is  con- 
sidered all  right. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honey  itself  is 
bad,  then  of  bourse  it  will  be  unhealthy  the 
second  winter  as  well  as  the  first. 

Possibly  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for  you 
to  try  part  of  you*  bees  in  the  cellar  an- 
other winter,  although  some  succeed  well 
in  your  State  with  bee-houses  specially  pre- 
pared. 


A  QueenlesB  Colony. 

Looking  over  my  bees  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
found  one  of  them  queenless.  Would  it  be 
best  to  send  for  a  queen  and  introduce  her 
now,  or  wait  until  fruit-bloom  ?  The  bees 
seem  to  be  strong  yet.  S.  B.  W. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Answer.— Probably  it  is  better  to  give 
them  a  queen  as  soon  as  possible,  although 
so  long  as  the  weather  is  such  that  they 
cannot  fly  out,  they  will  hold  their  own  all 
right.  Still,  they  would  be  better  to  be 
rearing  brood  so  as  to  be  on  the  gain. 


Honey  Candying— Quilts  on  Hives. 

1.  Is  the  candying  of  honey  a  sure  sign 
of  its  puritv  ? 

2.  Does  honey  ever  candy  in  the  cells 
when  sealed  over  ? 

3.  Is  it  necessary,  and  do  most  bee-keep- 
ers use.  a  quilt  of  any  kind  under  the  cover 
of  the  dovetailed  hive  ?  W.  K.  R. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Answers— 1.  No.  Some  pure  honey  does 
not  candy,  and  honey  mixed  with  other 
substances,  as  glucose,  will  candy. 

2.  Yes. 

8.  In  general,  I  think  no  quilt  is  used 
under  the  cover  of  a  dovetail  hive.  Possibly 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  winter. 


Honev  an  Food  and  iHedieine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  '-sales- 
men "  thev  are.  See  the  third  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


Mo.  70—0.  L  Hersliiser. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
Shelby,  Richland  county,  Ohio.  When 
quite  small  his  parents  removed  with 
him  to  a  farm  \a  Williams  county,  Ohio, 
and  shortly  afterward  to  Bryao,  the 
county-seat.  At  the  age  of  11  bis  peo- 
ple again  removed  to  the  farm,  where  he 
remained  until  he  became  21  years  of 
age.  He  entered  college  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  shortly  after  with  the  class  of  '84, 
with  which  class  he  graduated.  He 
taught  country  schools  during  winters 
throughout  the  time  he  was  a  student  in 
college,  and  four  winters  after  grad- 
uating. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  Mr.  Hershiser 
spent  several  weeks  with  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones,  at  Beeton,  Ont.,  learning  what 
he  could  of  bee-keeping  on  a  )arge  scmks. 
During  the  summer  of  1885  and  18M, 
he  superintended  a  large  apiary  for  Mr. 
E.  C.  Hubbard,  at  Water  Valley,  Eri^ 
county,  N.  Y.  During  the  summer  of 
1887  he  conducted  his  own  apiary  Im 
connection  with  the  apiary  of  Mr.  W.  TJ. 
Falconer,  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  H.  removed: 
his  apiary  to  Big  Tree,  Erie  county,  N.. 
Y.,  three  miles  from  Buffalo  city  limits,, 
where  he  still  resides.  In  March,  1889, 
he  began  studying  law  In  Buffalo,  still, 
conducting  his  apiary  at  Big  Tree. 

He  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  apiarian  department  of  the  Buffalo 
International  Fair,  and  the  Detroit  In- 
ternational Fair,  for  the  fall  of  1889. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  5,. 
1891. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  endeavor 
to  secure  an  allotment  from  moneys  ap- 
propriated, or  to  be  appropriated,  for 
the  State  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  State 
bee-keepers  in  making  their  exhibit.  lo 
1892,  as  Is  well  known,  Mr.  Hershiser 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  apiarian  exhibit  at  the 
Worid's  Fair.  ^  , 
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Mr.  H.  still  has  an  apiary,  and  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  bees. 
While  at  college,  during  his  Junior  year, 
he  chanced  to  see  an  absconding  swarm 
cross  the  campus.  He  chased  them  for 
a  mile,  across  fields  of  grain  and  over 
fences,  and  finally  located  them  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  maple  tree.'  Obtain- 
ing permission  from  the  owner,  he  cut 
the  tree,  secured  the  colony,  and  from 
that  time  until  he  graduated  he  had  a 
colony  of  bees  in  his  room  window,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Hershiser's  first  experience  with 
bees  was  with  a  colony  his  father  took 


O.  L,  HERSHISER, 


on  shares  when  he  was  about  14  years 
old.  This  colony  was  in  a  box-hive,  and 
bis  frequent  examinations  of  the  bees 
was  done  by  tipping  the  hive  back,  and 
looking  up  from  beneath. 


Prof.  Cook  kindly  furnishes  us  the  fol- 
lowing about  Mr.  Hershiser : 

Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser  was  a  student  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  Ck>llege  whore 
I  was  professor  of  zoology,  for  four 
years.  He  was  also  my  assistant  in  the 
apiary  in  his  senior  year.  Mr.  Hershiser 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  very 
faithfol  in  all  his  duties.  During  Mr. 
Hershiser's  sojourn  at  the  college,  my 


other  duties  were  very  onerous,  and  I 
perforce  could  give  but  a  small  portion 
of  my  time  to  the  bees,  so  I  left  much  of 
the  work  and  no  slight  responsibility  on 
him.  I  always  felt  sure  that  he  would 
do  his  very  best. 

Mr.  Hershiser  is  better  than  an  earn- 
est worker.  I  believe  him  a  sincere 
lover  of  right  and  truth.  I  have  never 
heard  of  his  engaging  in  any  enterprise 
that  was  not  worthy,  and  have  always 
found  him  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic 
in  promoting  any  good  cause.  I  was 
glad  to  vote  for  him  as  Vice-President 
of  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  last 
fall.  A.  J.  Cook. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Beeville,  Texas. 

Cause  of  Bees  Swarming,  Etc. 


I  see  on  page  406,  in  the  report  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
that  the  cause  of  swarming  is  a  crowd- 
ed hive  and  heat.  If  they  mean  to  stop 
with  these  two  causes  as  the  principal 
ones,  I  now  see  plainer  and  plainer  that 
Northern  and  Southern  bee-keeping  is 
a  long  way  from  being  the  same,  as 
the  principal  causes  of  swarming  in  this 
country  are  general  prosperity,  and  the 
right  time  of  year  for  it. 

Bees  swarm  naturally  here  with  a 
bushel  of  room  and  unoccupied  space  in 
their  hives,  and  with  plenty  of  empty 
combs  besides.  If  bees  are  not  gather- 
ing honey,  or  have  not  plenty  of  stores, 
you  may  place  their  hive  out  in  the  boil- 
ing sun,  and  they  may  cluster  on  the 
outside  of  the  hive,  and  cover  it  all  over, 
and  have  no  thought  of  swarming  ;  and 
I  find  that  my  colonies  in  hives  that 
are  in  the  shade,  swarm  Just  as  quick, 
and  sometimes  before  those  in  the  sun. 
So  I  have  it  down,  that  the  main  causes 
hero  are  general  prosperity,  and  the 
right  time  of  year  for  such  things;  as 
later  in   the  season,  wheii^more  honey 
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and  less  pollen  Is  being  stored,  the 
swarming  season  never  runs  so  high. 

It  Is  a  superabundance  of  pollen  that 
stimulates  our  bees  here  most,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  if  pollen  came  in  spar- 
ingly in  early  spring,  and  more  honey, 
we  would  have  less  swarms.  Our  bees 
sometimes  get  an  abundance  of  pollen 
in  the  fall,  and  swarm.  Of  course  they 
get  some  honey,  too,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  gathering  so  much  pollen,  and 
a  scarcity  in  flow  of  honey,  and  an  over- 
flow of  pollen  once  gave  my  bees  the 
swarming  mania  in  May,  and  some  colo- 
nies swarmed  four  times  each. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  bees  to  swarm, 
and  when  the  time  of  year  comes,  and 
they  are  gathering  plenty  of  pollen  and 
some  honey,  the  queens  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  their  utmost,  drone-eggs  laid, 
a  full  hive  of  bees,  aud  a  general  good 
time,  etc. ;  and  they  can  no  longer  stand 
such  prosperity,  and  so  they  swarm. 
But  sometimes  they  begin  swarming 
preparations,  and  a  dearth  comes  before 
the  time  to  swarm,  and  all  hands  be- 
come suddenly  discouraged,  and  tear 
,down  cells,  etc.,  and  no  more  swarming 
until  times  get  good  again,  even  if  they 
are  in  the  sun.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Makmgr  Wax  Queen-Cells. 


Mrs.    Atchley  :— Will     you    tell   me 
how  you  make  wax  queen-cells? 
Olney,  Ills.  David  Faris. 

Friend  F.,  it  would  take  me  quite 
awhile  to  tell  you  all  about  making  wax 
cells,  but  you  can  get  the  book  free  that 
tells  it  all,  by  subscribing  for  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Selecting  Breeding  Queens. 


Mrs.  Atchley,  will  you  please  tell  me 
how  you  select  a  breeding  queen  ? 

Subscriber. 

Friend  Subscriber,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  me,  at  least,  and  I  have 
just  picked  up  my  own  way  by  littles, 
how  to  select  a  breeder  that  suits  me, 
and  if  you  will  not  laugh  at  me,  I  will 
give  my  plan  in  detail  as  follows  : 

1st.  I  select  a  well-developed  virgin 
queen. 

2nd.  I  mate  her  to  select  drones,  and 
my  way  of  crossing  stock  Is  by  using 
drones  of  a  different  strain. 

:3rd.  When  she  begins  to  lay,  I  see 
that  she— plants  one  grain  in  a  hill- 
lays  one  egg  only  in  a  cell. 


4th.  That  she  is  lively,  and  seems  in- 
dependent, or  holds  up  her  head. 

5th.   Prolific. 

6th.  That  she  produces  a  uniformly- 
marked  progeny. 

7th.  That  her  bees  take  care  of  the 
eggs  she  lays. 

8  th.  Her  bees  must  be  good  honey- 
gatherers. 

9th.  I  prefer  that  her  bees  are  mod- 
erately gentle,  bat  ready  to  'Meg"  a 
robber,  or  catch  her  on  the  wing. 

lOth.  I  want  her  to  stay  on  the 
combs  and  mind  her  own  business  when 
the  hive  is  being  manipulated. 

Now,  these  are  my  principal  points  to 
consider,  but  there  are  many  minor 
points,  such  as  her  bees  being  quick  to 
enter  supers,  etc.  But  if  I  can  get  i 
queen  that  fills  the  bill  down  to  this,  I 
I  will  attend  to  and  risk  getting  them 
into  the  sections. 

You  see  it  takes  a  long  time  to  select 
a  breeder  and  lest  her  as  she  ought  to  be 
tested,  and  it  takes  patience,  but  I  viiu«t 
have  fiist  such  queens  as  breeders  before 
I  am  satisfied.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Some  Ancient  Hive  Specimens. 


Mr.  J^iemuller,  of  Nebraska,  sent  me, 
a  few  days  ago,  an  old-fashioned  straw 
skep  or  hive,  with  the  old-fashioned 
queen-cage  and  feeder.  What  a  treat  it 
was  to  me,  being  the  first  one  I  ever  saw. 
I  am  going  to  put  in  it  a  fine  colony  of 
Italian  bees,  and  have  it  to  show  to  my 
bee-keeping  friends  when  they  come  to 
see  us.  I  would  not  take  a  horse  for  it 
(a  little  horse).  Thank  you.  Friend 
Nierauller. 

I  also  have  an  old-fashioned  log-gum 
with  its  projecting  cross-sticks.  I  shall 
also  occupy  it  with  a  colony  of  Italian 
bees,  and  keep  it  on  exhibition — not  for 
their  superior  advantages,  but  to  show 
their  disadvantages,  and  to  illustrate  the 
improvement  apiculture  has  made. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


The  Amateur   Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
—amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  Is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  fof  j 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 


Great  Premium  on  page  541 ! 
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Honey  firannlation  and  Freyention.- 

Qaeiy  9SO«— 1.  Will  aU  good,  pure  ez- 
tncted  boney  granulate  in  cold  weather  ? 

2.  If  not,  why  not  ?  And  how  may  it  be 
pierented  ?— Wlsconaln. 

i'.No.  2.  I  don't  know.— C.  C.  MiLLEB. 

1.  No,  but  It  usually  does.  2.  I  don't 
know.— J.  M.  Hambauoh. 

1.  I  don't  know,  but  most  kinds  will. 
2.  Toa  tell. — J.  H.  Labbabbe. 

1.  No,  but  it  takes  a  smart  man  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why.  I  don't  know.— 
C.  H.  Dibbebn. 

1.  Some  kinds  of  honey,  like  the 
Spanish-needle,  does  not.  2.  Can  it  up 
hoL— Mb8.  L.  Habbison. 

Oar  honey  granulates  unless  kept  in  a 
very  warm  place.  Also  keep  it  in  a 
dirk  place.— P.  H.  Elwood. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  any  that  will 
Dot.  2.  It  cannot  be  prevented,  and  the 
honey  remain  pure. — M.  Mauin. 

1.  I  have  never  had  any  that  would 
not.  Some  grades  granulate  sooner 
than  others.  2.  By  heating.— J  as.  A. 
Stohe. 

1.  I  think  th^e  are  exceptions.  2. 
It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  honey.  I 
have  never  tried  to  prevent  it. — Eugene 
Skoob. 

1.  AU  gathered  in  my  locality  does. 
2.  Unless  it  Is  very  thoroughly  evapor- 
ated and  kept  in  a  warm  place.— R.  LI 
Taylob. 

1.  Not  all.  2.  Much  depends  upon 
Its  source,  and  probably  upon  causes  or 
conditions  not  fully  understood.— J.  P. 
H.  Bbowk. 

1.  Mine  always  does.  2.  Nectar  from 
some  kinds  of  flowers  does  not  granu- 
late. I  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  it. 
—Mrs.  J.  N.  Heateb. 

1.  Not  all,  but  as  a  rule  honey  granu- 
lates, or  '*  candies,"  as  It  is  termed,  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  2.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  preventing  It  without 
injuring  the  honey.— G.  M.  Dooijttle. 


1.  No.  2.  I  don't  know  why.  It  may 
be  prevented  for  some  time  by  warming 
the  honey  and  sealing  it  up  air-tight 
while  hot. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  All  I  ever  saw  would.  2.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  prevent  it,  nor  do  I  believe 
I  care  to  know,  as  It  is  my  sign  of 
purity. — Mbs.  Jennie  Atchley. 

1.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 
It  will.  In  some  cases  it  takes  much 
longer  time  than  In  others.  Why  it  does, 
I  don't  know,  except  that  it  Is  according 
to  nature,  I  suppose. — J.  E.  Pond. 

No ;  but  the  liability  of  granulation  is 
strong.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the 
temperature  is  the  principal  thing  re- 
sponsible. (Question :  What  is  the 
proper  temperature  ?) — W.  M.  Babnum. 

1.  Mine  always  does,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied there  Is  pure  honey  that  does  not. 
2.  I  can  prevent  it  from  granulating  by 
heating  it  boiling  hot,  and  then  while 
hot  put  it  up  In  air-tight  cans. — E. 
Fbance. 

1.  Very  nearly  all.  There  are  some 
exceptions.  2.  It  Is  not  known.  It  must 
be  something  In  the  kind.  Keeping  it 
warm  will  prevent  It.  Re-liqulfying  and 
sealing  air-tight  helps  to  keep  honey 
from  granulating. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  No.  2.  Honey  from  some  sources 
does  not.  granulate  as  readily  as  that 
from  others.  Thoroughly  ripened  honey 
does  not  granulate  as  readily  as  thin 
honey.  Granulation  may  be  prevented 
by  heating,  but  the  flavor  is  apt  to  be 
injured. — J.  A.  Gbeen. 

1.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
Exceptions  are  very  scarce.  2.  The  only 
Instance  where  we  saw  honey  remain 
liquid  was  where  it  had  been  extracted 
late  in  November.  It  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  heating  and  keeping  In  a 
warm  place. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  It  generally  will  do  so,  especially 
where  subject  to  alternating  thawing 
and  freezing.  2.  (Continued  cold  or  heat 
will  prevent  Its  granulating.  I  have  had 
honey  that  showed  no  signs  of  granula- 
tion as  long  as  the  temperature  was 
kept  even  {6(P). — S.  I.  Fbeebobn. 

1.  Not  all,  but  nearly  all,  pure  ex- 
tracted honey  will  granulate  In  cold 
weather.  2.  The  reason  why  some 
kinds  of  honey  does  not  granulate  has 
not  been  clearly  shown.  One  thing  is 
certain,  very  thick  honey  Is  liable  to 
candy  soon.  If  It  was  thinned  with 
water,  and  then  canned  just  after  bring- 
ing It  to  the  boiling  point.  It  would  not 
granulate.  But  the  heating  Is  apt  to 
Injure  the  flavor.    A  line  of  proflftable 
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experiment  seems  to  be  open  here  for 
some  one. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  As  a  general  thing  *'  yes,"  but  not 
always.  2.  If  it  fs  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  not  over  5(F,  and  sealed  up,  it  wiil 
remain  for  a  long  time  without  granu- 
lating. I  have  some  now  that  was 
heated  the  same,  put  up  the  same,  and 
at  the  same  time,  all  from  the  same 
package ;  some  has  granulated  solid, 
while  the  greater  portion  is  clear,  with 
no  signs  of  granulation. — H.  D.  CurriNe. 

1.  It  may,  and  it  may  not.  Wife  says 
we  had  some  one  winter  that  did  not 
granulate.  2.  I  do  not  know.  You 
might  heat  it  and  seal  it  up,  or  I  pre- 
sume you  could  keep  it  from  granulating 
by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  room.  We  keep 
it  from  granulating  in  the  stores  by 
taking  it  out  as  fast  as  it  granulates  and 
replacing  it  with  liquid  honey.  We 
liquify  this  without  removing  from  the 
bottle,  and  sell  it  again  on  the  next 
round. — Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

1.  As  a  rule,  yes.  But  I  have  teen 
samples,  and  now  have  two  samples  in 
my  collection,  of  my  own  producing, 
that  I  know  to  be  pure,  that  has  never 
candied  or  granulated.  One  of  these 
samples  is  of  the  crop  of  1877— or  nearly 
17  years  old.  2.  I  suppose  because 
honey  is  a  combination  of  the  principles 
of  sweets,  and  I  think  that  the  more 
cane  sugar  a  sample  contains,  the  sooner 
it  will  granulate.  I  don*t  think  it  ad- 
visable to  try  to  prevent  its  granulation. 
— G.  W.  Dbmabbb. 


SluMQneeihBeesliyMail. 

WriUen  for  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BY  DB.   J.   p.   H.   BBOWN. 


As  the  season  for  shipping  queens  will 
soon  be  here,  anything  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  that  will  lend  assistance 
in  the  preparations  for  their  Journey,  so 
as  to  secure  a  safe  arrivah  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  queen- 
breeder. 


I  have  sent  thousands  of  queens 
through  the  mails,  in  nearly  every  va- 
riety of  cage,  to  all  portions  of  the 
United  States— to  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  Mexico — and  I  have  had 
my  successes  and  my  losses. 

I  commenced  with  a  cage  provisioned 
with  honey  contained  in  a  sponge.  The 
losses  averaged  about  10  per  c«nt.  This 
cage  was  formed  by  a  l>i  inch  hole  % 
deep,  with  an  entrance  slot  which  held 
the  sponge.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  bee-space  was  too  small,  and 
chftnged  to  a  larger  cage  with  a  special 
repository  for  the  sponge.  I  also  gave 
more  ventilation.  My  losses  were  less, 
and  only  occurred  in  sending  long  dis- 
tances, and  during  dry,  hot  weather. 

I  then  added  a  water  bottle.  At  first 
a  very  small  vial  with  a  cork  that  hSu'a 
slot  cut  in,  through  which  passed  a 
thread  to  emit  the  water.  This  was  not 
satisfactory. 

In  provisioning  mailing  cages  with 
honey,  I  found  it  very  diflScult  to  get 
honey  of  the  right  consistency  so  as  to 
*' stand  up,"  If  I  may  so  speak.  In 
changes  of  temperature.  When  it  was 
warm,  the  honey  would  often  run  and 
daub  the  bees,  and  this  Is  always  equiva- 
lent to  death.  Another  point  was  to  use 
only  honey  of  the  very  best  grade.  No 
** doctored  stuffs"  would  answer. 

I  then  provisioned  with  the  finest  pul- 
verized sugar  with  sufficient  honey 
worked  Into  it  to  form  a  mass  about  the 
consistency  of  putty.  I  wanted  it  to 
keep  its  position  without  running  or  be- 
coming dauby.  This  sort  of  candy  I 
still  use.  and  always  make  it  up  a  day  or 
two  before  I  use  it.  With  this  caody 
and  13^-inch  bee-space,  queens  can  be 
mailed  with  perfect  safety  anywhere 
inside  of  a  thousand  miles,  but  where 
the  distance  is  greater  a  larger  space  is 
necessary,  with  abundant  ventilation. 
But  for  a  three  thousand  mile  journey, 
or  over,  I  use  a  solid  candy  made  of  the 
best  granulated  sugar,  and  have  a  small 
tin  water- vessel  attached  with  two  com- 
partments, which  enables  the  bees  to 
secure  it  In  any  position  In  which  it  may 
chanced  to  be  placed. 

The  requisites  for  successful  mailing 
seem  to  be : 

1st.  The  provision.  Its  arrangement, 
and  the  bee-space,  must  be  suited  to  the 
distance  and  the  probable  length  of  time 
of  confinement.  Greater  care  is  re- 
quired in  hot  weather  than  when  mod- 
erately cool.  Larger  cages  admit  of 
better  ventilation,  for  when  the  cage 
gets  Into  the  mall-bag,  along  with  other 
matter— often   crammed  to   its  utmost 
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c&pacUy — the  only  air  the  bees  get  is 
what  Is  coDtained  in  the  cage. 

2Dd.  The  attending  bees  should  be 
yoang  bees  near  the  age  that  they  talce 
to  the  fields.  Six  to  a  dozen  are  suffl- 
cieot,  depending  upon  the  weather.  Too 
miny  bees  are  worse  than  too  few.  The 
queen  should  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
health.  It  is  a  question  with  some  bee- 
men  whether  it  is  best  to  cage  the  queen 
a  day  before  shipment ;  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  to  ship  at  the  earliest  moment  I 
can. 

CoNTiNeENcncs.— The  extent  of  other 
matter  in  the  mail-bag,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled ;  the  gentleness  dis- 
played in  handling  the  cages  at  distribut- 
ing offices — all  are  important  factors  in 
the  safe  arrival  of  queens.  After  the 
qaeens  arrive  safely  at  their  destination 
they  are  often  injured  by  persons  shak- 
ing the  cage,  or  blowing  their  breath 
into  it  to  get  the  bees  to  buzz.  Some- 
times the  consignee  is  not  ready  to  in- 
troduce— lay  them  aside  for  a  time,  but 
every  now  and  then  give  the  cage  a  vio- 
lent shake  to  see  if  there  is  any  life  in  it. 
When  he  gels  ready  he  introduces  it  in 
a  bungling  manner,  and  makes  a  botch 
of  it  The  poor,  sick,  maltreated  queen 
dies,  and  the  blame  is  too  often  laid  to 
the  shipper. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


CaliniiaMiilflBterFairNDtis. 

Written  specially  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.   A.   PBYAL. 


Following  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the 
great  Fair  that  was  held  in  Chicago  last 
year,  came  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  San 
Francisco.  This  Exposition  was  planned 
and  put  in  operation  in  about  six  months 
after  the  project  was  first  given  to  the 
public.  The  world  would  hardly  believe 
that  a  people  living  out  in  a  compara- 
tively new  country  like  California,  which 
is  often  referred  to  as  being  out  in  the 
wild  and  woolly  West,  would  be  able  to 
inaogarate  a  Fair  that  would  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  country  show. 

Bat  Western  push  and  enterprise  has 
produced  a  Fair  that  stands  in  this 
country  second  only  to  that  great  Colum- 
bian Fair  of  Chicago.  There  are  even 
some  features  about  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  that  rivals  that  of  the  city  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Though 
the  buildings  in  which  the  show  is 
housed  cannot  begin  to  compare  with 
those  of  Chicago  in  point  of  size,  still, 
the  architectural  features  are  as  good ; 


in  coloring  and  landscape  effects  they 
are  in  some  respects  superior.  The  only 
pleasing  feature  of  the  Columbian  Fair 
that  is  wanting  at  the  one  at  Sunset 
City,  is  the  charming  lagoons  and  water- 
ways. But  the  hills  that  rise  beyond 
the  Fair  grounds  give  a  charm  to  the 
San  Francisco  Fair  that  in  a  measure 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  water 
that  was  so  fair  to  look  upon  at  the  late 
big  Fair  at  Chicago. 

And  then  the  climate  at  the  former 
place  is  something  in  itself  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Fair  now  in  progress 
at  San  Francisco  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
every  part  of  the  world  that  is  able  to 
get  up  a  Fair,  and  exhibit  at  it  a  climate 
that  is  first-class.  That  San  Francisco 
is  doing  this  spring,  and  those  who  visit 
the  Fair  during  these  days  are  delighted 
with  it. 

As  nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ambbican  Bbr  Joubnal 
about  the  Fair,  I  shall,  at  this  time,  only 
refer  to  the  exhibits  in  a  general  way. 
Most  of  the  things  exhibited  were  shown 
at  the  Columbian  Fair,  therefore,*  as 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Bbb  Joub- 
NAii  saw  the  latter  Fair,  it  will  be  need- 
less to  make  mention  of  the  general  ex- 
hibits. There  are  several  exhibits  made 
by  San  Francisco  houses  that  were  not 
shown  at  Chicago,  and  which  are  equal 
to  anything  displayed  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

What  will  interest  bee-keepers  the 
most  is  the  apiarian  display.  Truly,  it 
would  interest  them  if  there  was  any- 
thing for  them  to  see,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  there  worthy 
of  being  called  a  **  honey  exhibit."  I 
trust  that  now  since  the  new  crop  of 
California  honey  is  beginning  to  come, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  up  a 
show  of  California  honey  and  beeswax 
that  will  equal  anything  that  has  been 
yet  shown  at  any  Fair  ever  held  in  this 
country.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  any  other 
part  of  the  world  cannot  beat  this  State 
in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  honey. 
Of  course  Californians  naturally  believe 
that  their  honey  fs  the  finest  in  the 
world,  for  the  chief  reason  that  nearly 
everything  they  produce  is  finer  than 
that  raised  elsewhere. 

It  was  only  a  week  or  two  ago  that 
while  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  bad  been  an  apiarist  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  and  who 
is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  State,  and  who, 
of  course,  had  been  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  he  said  to  me  that  in  all  his  experi- 
ence he  had  never  seen  anrr  honey  that 
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was  as  white  and  delicious  as  the  white 
honey  of  California.  In  his  comments 
upon  the  honey  exhibited  at  the  Fair 
Just  mentioned,  he  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  sections  were  not  better 
filled  out  at  the  edges.  In  the  East,  he 
said,  the  bees  seemed  to  fill  out  the  sec- 
tions clear  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
which  gave  the  section  of  honey  a  much 
prettier  look  than  that  of  the  California 
section.  In  my  observations,  I  find  that 
this  is  occasionally  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
rule  every  year. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  what  I 
had  seen  at  the  Fair.  As  is  well  known 
to  American  bee-keepers,  one  end  of  a 
gallery  in  the  great  Agricultural  Build- 
ing at  the  Columbian  Fair  was  set  apart 
for  the  apiarian  exhibit.  A  fair  amount 
of  space  was  thus  afforded  the  bee-keep- 
ers in  which  to  exhibit  their  wares  and 
products.  •  At  our  California  Interna- 
tional Exposition  the  management  has 
been  equally  liberal — in  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  they  have  been 
far  more  liberal  than  were  the  Colum- 
bian managers,  for  here  I  find  that  one 
whole  end  of  the  gallery  forming  nearly 
half  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural and  Agricultural  building,  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  bee-keepers.  And 
yet  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  our  apiarists  have  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  liberal  allot- 
ment of  space. 

Why,  In  this,  I  might  almost  say,  vast 
space,  the  honey  exhibits  take  up  so 
little  room  that  one  would  almost  pass 
it  by  without  seeing  it,  so  insignificant 
does  it  appear  to  the  casual  observer. 
And  such  a  place  to  have  It !  It  stands 
close  to  the  rotunda  beneath  the  dome, 
near  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  and  it  is 
perched,  apparently,  so  insecurely  upon 
a  table  or  stand,  that  one  should  sup- 
pose that  with  a  slight  and  accidental 
pressure  It  would  be  precipitated  over 
the  railing  and  dumped  in  a  promiscuous 
mess  upon  the  beautiful  exhibits  of  fruits 
and  wines  below. 

Looking  more  carefully  at  this 
**show,"  for  it  is  the  queerest  honey 
show  that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  I 
find  that  it  comes  from  several  of  our 
well-known  honey-producers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  but  every  ounce  of  this 
honey  was  of  the  choicest  kinds  when  It 
was  placed  where  I  saw  it,  but  the  ex- 
cesssive  light  that  streams  in  through 
the  immense  glass  dome  above  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heat  that  Is  produced  by 
so  much  glass  and  Old  Sol,  has  had  the 
effect  of  candying  nearly  every  ounce  of 
extracted  honey  shown  In  Jars  and  exhi- 


bition oil-bottles.  This  candied  honey 
does  not  look  like  honey  when  In  this 
condition  ;  it  is  more  like  lard  than  any- 
thing else.  I  was  surprised  to  see  ao 
much  of  the  honey  In  this  form. 

The  comb  honey  looked  more  inviting, 
still  It  was  not  all  that  it  should  be.  As 
I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors  of  the  honey  in 
this  portion  of  the  building,  I  shall  not 
at  this  time  say  anything  about  the 
separate  lots  forming  the  exhibit. 

I  trust  that  something  will  be  done 
before  long  to  make  this  exhibit  more 
sightly ;  it  should  be  one  of  the  finest 
exhibits  in  the  building.  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  bee-keeper  in  the 
State  to  ask  the  Management  of  the  Fair 
to  do  something  for  the  apiarists  of  the 
State,  to  make  their  exhibit  a  creditable' 
one.  I  know  that  the  Managpement  of 
the  Fair  cannot  very  well  spare  any  of 
its  funds  toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  getting  a  honey-show  together,  yet 
they  might  do  something  toward  having 
some  one  of  the  several  attaches  of  the 
building  look  out  and  see  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  not  ruined  by  heat,  light  and 
dust.  Of  this  part  of  the  honey  exhibit, 
as  well  as  that  shown  on  the  main  floor 
below,  I  shall  say  more  in  another  letter. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
honey  display  made  by  Ventura  county 
is  quite  creditable;  a  nicer  one  was 
never  made  In  this  country,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  one  made  at 
Chicago  last  year.  Of  course  it  is  not  as 
large,  by  any  means,  as  some  of  those 
made  at  the  White  City.  What  I  regret 
is,  that  this  display  was  not  consolidated 
with  that  on  the  gallery  above,  and  both 
located  in  some  prominent  and  suitable 
situation  in  the  building.  It  Is  not  yet 
too  late  to  get  all  the  honey  at  the  B^ftlr 
together  in  one  place,  and  thereby  do 
the  State  Justice.  This  along  with  what 
honey  that  might  yet  be  sent  in,  would 
give  the  State  a  display  of  the  product 
of  the  bee-hive  that  would  attract  con- 
siderable attention. 

Already  the  display  of  fruit  at  this 
Fair  has  been  grand  ;  it  has  shown  that 
California  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  fruit  exhibits 
made  by  some  counties  are  better  than 
those  made  by  some  of  the  so-called 
*♦  fruit  States."  of  the  East.  ♦•  By  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them,*'  is  true  of 
the  exhibits  of  the  counties  of  California 
that  are  especially  devoted  to  f  roit  cul- 
ture. But  the  "fruit  of  the  bee-hive" 
of  the  Oolden  State  is  not  shown  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  as  it  should  be. 

If  California  bee-keepers  do  not  bestir 
themselves    better  i4)    the  future  than 
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they  have  in  the  past,  I  fear  that  they 
wilJ  find  the  progressive  fruit-growers 
htriog  them  in  a  tight-corner  some  of 
these  days.  Our  bee-keepers  have  been 
too  long  hiding  their  light  under  a 
bushel,  and  nowhere  is  it  better  hidden 
from  sight  than  at  our  Fairs. 
North  Tem'escal,  Calif. 


Afeof  LarriB  for  Qneen-Reariiig,  Etc. 

WrItUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  DB.   O.   C.   MILLEB. 


Od  page  468,  Dr.  Tinker  says  :  '*  All 
larvae  designed  for  workers  are  inva- 
riably scantily  fed  at  the  start,  or  for 
the  first  four  days."  I  have  some  doubt 
If  the  Doctor  will  insist  on  that  when  he 
comes  to  think  it  over.  Haven't  you 
often  noticed,  Doctor,  that  when  a  young 
queen  first  lays,  the  little  grubs  first 
hatched  will  be  just  swimming  in  jelly  ? 
They  are  surely  designed  for  workers. 

And  on  page  468,  you  yourself  say 
that  when  a  comb  of  just-hatching  eggs 
is  given  to  your  queenless  colony,  *'  it 
will  be  found  In  a  few  hours  that  every 
larva  in  the  comb  will  be  swimming  in 
royal  jelly."  The  bees  can  hardly  de- 
sign all  these  for  queens,  still  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  worker- 
l&rvas  are  never  scantily  fed  at  the  start, 
.  but  I  must  confess  it  looks  just  a  little 
'  that  way.  For  don't  they  always  have 
some  extra  food  by  them  during  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  and  if  there  is  a  sur- 
plus there  at  all,  would  they  use  it  up 
any  faster  if  the  surplus  were  twice  as 
vreat?  Have  you  any  proof  that  the 
larvae  would,  or  could,  use  any  more 
food  if  they  had  it? 

After  all.  Doctor,  I  must  admit  that 
yoor  way  is  a  safe  one,  and  there  may  be 
a  difference  in  practice  that  we  do  not 
fully  understand. 

AN  OPEN  LBTTEB  TO  H.  M.  MELBEE. 

Mb.  H.  M.  Melbee  : — As  your  address 
is  a  secret,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address 
you  through  the  columns  of  the  **01d 
Reliable." 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  weight  of  section  honey.  I 
think  it  was  pound  sections  we  were 
talking  about,  and  your  point  was  that 
people  got  only  ^  of  a  pound  instead  of 
t  pound.  Locality  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  bee-matters,  you  know.  In  this 
locality  pound  sections  don't  average  as 
little  as  14  ounces.  I  didn't  suppose 
they  did  In  general.      Neither  does  the 


section,  when  the  honey  is  cut  out  of  it, 
weigh  more  than  an  ounce.  But  there 
may  be  localities  where  the  wood  of  the 
section  is  so  thick,  and  so  much  glue  on 
it,  that  it  weighs  two  ounces.  At  any 
rate,  we'll  not  get  into  a  quarrel  over  a 
little  matter  of  that  kind. 

Even  if  I  had  any  inclination  to  quar- 
rel over  it,  that  inclination  would  be  all 
taken  away  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
toward  you  for  the  secret  you  have  given 
us  as  to  how  to  get  24  cents  a  pound  for 
extracted  honey.  Let  me  see  If  I  have 
it  all  straight :  The  secret  is  to  ask  24 
cents  of  all  alike,  to  stick  to  it  and  ask 
24  cents  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
Because  if  you  don't  ask  24  cents  you 
tD<m*t  get  it.  The  thing  looks  all  clear 
and  easy  enough  when  one  comes  to  see 
it,  and  I  almost  wonder  I  hadn't  thought 
of  it  before. 

Now  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I 
should  not  try  to  share  with  you  a  secret 
that  I  have.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  you 
can  increase  your  receipts  some  25  per 
cent.,  and  as  a  consequence  your  profits 
in  a  larger  proportion.  I  have  never 
tried  it  myself,  for  of  course  I  couldn't 
know  of  it  until  I  had  read  your  letter, 
but  I'm  sure  it  will  work,  for  It  is  based 
upon  the  reasoning  so  clearly  given  by 
you  on  page  482.    The  plan  is  this : 

You  know  you  are  now  asking  24 
cents  a  pound.  Well,  instead  of  asking 
24  cents,  ask  30.  Don't  have  an  asking 
price  and  a  selling  price,  but  when  you 
ask  80  cents  mean  it,  and  ask  of  all 
alike,  whether  rich  or  poor,  black  or 
white.  Just  ask  80  cents  and  stick  to 
it.  Because  if  you  don't  ask  80  cents 
you  toon*t  get  it,' 

Marengo,  111. 


Knowing  Yonr  Honey-npra,  Etc. 

Wrttten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  6.    M.   DOOLITTLE. 


From  the  many  letters  I  am  receiving 
lately,  bearing  on  two  old  subjects,  and 
asking  questions  regarding  them,  I  think 
I  can  do  no  better  at  this  time  than  give 
an  article  to  the  readers  of  the  Amebi- 
CAN  Bee  Joubnal  regarding  location, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  the 
age  at  which  bees  gather  honey. 

Successful  bee-keeping  is  made  up  of 
numerous  items,  all  of  which  bear  an 
important  part  toward  the  success  at- 
tained as  a  whole ;  hence  the  more 
thoroughly  a  person  understands  when 
to  attend  to  all  of  these  items,  so  that 
the  right  thing  is  done  at  the  right  time 
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and  in  the  right  place,  the  more  sure 
that  person  is  to  attain  the  success  de- 
sired. Among  these  items,  a  thorough 
knowledge  (ft  the  location  in  which  we 
are  situated,  as  to  its  honey-producing 
flora,  is  by  no  means  the  least.  Best 
hives,  best  strains  of  bees,  and  best 
locality,  all  play  an  important  part  in 
the  success  of  the  apiarist ;  but  none  of 
these  are  more  important  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  location.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters received,  alluded  to  above,  show 
that  there  is  great  iguorance  along  this 
line  among  bee-keepers,  and  as  long  as 
this  ignorance  remains,  no  one  can  ex- 
pect to  secure  the  best  results. 

How  are  we  to  know  when  to  com- 
mence to  build  our  bees  up  so  as  to  have 
our  hives  filled  with  bees  and  brood  at 
just  the  right  time,  when  to  put  on  sec- 
tions, and  when  to  have  our  swarming 
all  done  up,  unless  we  know  which 
flowers  produce  our  honey  ?  The  secur- 
ing of  bees  at  just  the  right  time  is  the 
great  secret  of  success,  and  hives  full  of 
bees  at  any  other  time  amount  to 
nothing. 

AVhen  I  first  began  bee-keeping  I  was 
told  by  an  old  bee-keeper,  that  when  he 
lived  in  my  neighborhood,  his  bees  got 
an  early  start  by  getting  pollen  from 
the  willow-buds  when  they  first  swelled 
in  the  spring,  as  there  was  considerable 
golden  willow  on  his  place.  So  I  set  it 
down  that  golden  willow  produced  the 
first  pollen.  Soon  after,  I  read  in 
Quinby's  book  that  golden  willow  pro- 
duced no  pollen,  but  that  the  first  came 
from  skunk-cabbage.  About  April  10th 
I  saw  the  first  pollen  coming  in,  and  I 
at  once  went  for  the  willows,  but  not  a 
a  bee  was  to  be  seen  about  them.  Next 
I  went  to  the  swamp,  around  which  the 
skunk-cabbage  grew,  and  there  I  found 
the  iittle  workers  rolling  up  the  pellets 
of  bright  yellow  pollen  and  carrying  it 
home,  thus  showing  that  Quinby  could 
be  safely  followed,  while  my  old  bee- 
friend  could  not. 

Then  as  every  new  variety  of  pollen 
came  into  the  hive,  I  traced  it  out,  and 
kept  in  my  diary  the  date  of  its  bloom- 
ing— from  the  skunk-cabbage  in  the 
earliest  spring  to  the  witch-hazel  in 
latest  fall.  Then  the  same  was  done  as 
regards  honey-producing  plants  and 
trees,  golden  willow  giving  the  first,  and 
selendine  and  a  weed  with  white  blos- 
soms, in  the  woods,  the  last.  This  was 
kept  up  for  five  years,  and  then  notes 
compared  so  as  to  give  the  average  time 
of  the  blossoming  of  all  plants  visited 
by  the  bees.  Thus,  with  this  knowl- 
edge, I  could  work  the  bees  uuderstand- 
ingly,  and  if  the  season   was  early  or 


late,  vary  operations  accordingly.  If 
those  entering,  or  those  already  in  the 
ranks  of  bee-keeping,  would  thoroughly 
post  themselves  in  this  matter,  they 
would  find  it  a  great  service  by  way  of 
receiving  a  good  yield  of  honey. 

AGE  WHEN  BEES  6ATHBB  HOXEY. 

Having  thus  looked  over  our  location 
until  we  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  blooming  of  the  flowers  in  it,  we 
next  have  the  age  at  which  bees  gather 
honey.  This  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  be  of  little  interest,  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing,  it  has  much 
to  do  with  the  surplus  honey  we  secure. 
Many  seem  to  suppose  that  tlie  bee  is 
capable  of  going  to  the  fields  to  gather 
honey  as  soon  as  hatched,  or  in  three  or 
four  days,  at  least;  but  some  facts 
prove  that  they  do  not  do  so.  Bees  may 
be  forced  to  go  into  the  fields  for  pollen 
and  honey  at  the  age  of  from  five  to  six 
days;  but  when  the  colony  is  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  as  it  always  should  be  to 
store  honey  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
bee  is  16  days  old  before  it  gathers 
honey. 

If  we  take  combs  of  bees  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  cells,  and  place  them  in  a 
hive  without  any  bees,  as  is  frequently 
done  to  introduce  a  valuable  queen,  we 
will  see  young  bees  not  more  than  five 
or  six  days  old  go  to  the  fields,  beinR 
compelled  to  do  so  for  pollen,  water,  etc., 
because  there  is  none  of  an  older  age  to 
go  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  bees  of 
that  age  usually  do  so.  I  have  con- 
ducted two  experiments  since  I  kept 
bees,  to  ascertain  the  age  at  which  they 
first  gather  honey  ;  and  as  each  proved 
the  same,  I  believe  16  days  to  be  the 
tinae  when  the  bee  brings  her  first  load 
of  honey,  when  the  colony  is  in  a  normal 
condition. 

About  the  middle  of  June  a  black 
queen  was  removed  and  an  Italian  in- 
troduced in  her  place.  The  date  was 
kept  regarding  the  time  the  last  black 
bee  emerged  from  its  cell,  and  when  the 
first  Italian  bee  came  forth.  Then  the 
hive  was  watched,  and  not  an  Italian 
bee  was  seen  at  the  entrance  until  the 
sixth  day,  when  a  few  took  their  first 
**  play-spell,*'  as  it  is  termed.  Every 
pleasant  day  the  numb^f  of  Italians  at 
these  play-spells  increased,  but  none 
were  seen  out  of  the  hive  at  any  other 
time  until  the  16th  day  after  the  first 
Italian  hatched.  At  this  time  a  few 
came  in  with  pollen  and  honey,  com- 
mencing to  work  about  10  a.m.  After 
this,  the  number  of  Italian  honey-gath- 
erers increased,  while  the  number  of 
blacks  decreased,  until  on  the  45th  day 
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after  the  last  black  bee  was  hatched, 
when  not  a  black  bee  was  found  in  or 
about  the  hive. 

If  the  above  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it 
is,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  egRS  for  our 
honey-gathererd  must  be  laid  by  the 
queen  37  days  before  our  main  honey 
harvest,  if  we  would  secure  the  best  re- 
sults from  our  bees,  as  it  takes  2 1  days 
from  the  time  the  CRg  is  laid  to  the  time 
the  bee  emerges  from  the  cell;  and  this, 
added  to  the  16  days,  makes  the  37.  To 
be  sure,  the  bees  from  the  time  they  are 
3  days  old,  help  to  perform  the  labors  in 
the  hive,  hence  are  of  much  value 
toward  securing  the  crop  of  honey,  if 
we  have  plenty  of  bees  over  16  days 
old ;  but  otherwise,  all  hatching  after 
the  middle  of  the  honey  harvest  are  of 
little  use. 

Let  these  things  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
1  believe  that  on  these  two  items  hangs 
very  much  of  our  success  or  failure  as 
apiarists. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


MaiaEeiiient  to  Preyent  Alter-Swaris. 

Written  for  thtAiMirUiam  Bee  Journal 
BY  F.   COVEBDALE. 


From  the  experience  given  on  page 
305,  it  seems  quite  necessary  that  I 
should  write  another  article  on  after- 
swarming.  Mr.  Harmer  has  written  a 
well-seasoned  article ;  however,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  help  disagreeing. 

Now,  Mr.  H.  condemns  all  traps  ;  this 
Includes  the  Alley  drone  and  queen  trap, 
and  all  self-hivers— but  the  latter  I 
know  very  little  about.  "Let  us  be 
charitable."  We  will  suppose  that  he 
has  50  colonies  of  bees  and  his  occupa- 
tion is  such  that  he  cannot  well  be  with 
them  every  day.  What  does  he  think  is 
the  best  plan  to  prevent  his  worrying  ? 
If  his  queens'  wings  were  all  clipped, 
and  one  of  Alley's  drone  traps  at  the 
entrance  of  each  hive,  no  swarms  would 
leave,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  bee- 
yard,  those  queens  that  have  swarmed 
will  be  right  where  he  can  get  at  them 
in  the  upper  chamber  (a  la  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor) of  the  trap.  So  much  for  handiness. 

Now,  then,  just  set  the  old  hive  to  one 
side,  and  place  the  new  one  on  its  stand. 
Move  t^e  trap,  queen  and  adhering  bees 
to  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive,  shake 
all  in  front,  set  the  block  in  front  of  the 
old  hive  that  has  the  bee-escape  attached 
to  ft,  and  move  over  the  surplus  case. 
There  Is  no  climbing  of  trees,  and  no 
worry  at  any  time  about  any  thing,  for 


the  worker-bees  will  pass  on  out  through 
the  cones,  whether  the  bee-keeper  is 
there  or  not. 

To  be  sure,  I  am  treating  only  on  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  while  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey  would  be  quite 
another  thing.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  dispose  of  hatching  brood  in 
any  better  way  than  the  above ;  of 
course,  these  combs  of  broojd  could  be 
stored  over  the  section  honey,  just  as  I 
used  to  do,  but  this  plan  causes  the  sec- 
tion honey  to  be  more  or  less  travel- 
stained,  while  the  plan  outlined  above 
works  to  the  reverse,  and  I  believe  is  an 
excellent  outline  upon  which  to  manage 
an  out-apiary.  I  see  no  great  reason 
why  not. 

The  only  thing  that  in  my  mind  could 
give  any  great  bother,  would  be  when 
more  swarms  than  one  are  in  the  air  at 
once,  *and  when  returning  not  all  go 
back  whei-e  they  came  from,  but  fill 
some  particular  hive  too  full  of  bees. 

Space  will  not  allow  treating  this  as  I  > 
would  like,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  where 
Mr.  Harmer  asks  if  young  queens  don't 
come  out  through  the  cone,  and  on  their 
wedding  flight  get  lost.  Why,  certainly, 
they  are  killed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  hive  or  working  colony.  The  first 
queen  that  hatches  in  the  old  hive 
destroys  all  queen-cells,  and  one  is  all 
that  will  pass  out  through  the  cone — 
just  as  I  want.  This  gives  a  grand  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  stock  by  giving 
nice,  large  queen-cells  from  the  eggs  of 
the  best  queen  (using  a  cell-protector). 

To  be  sure,  if  I  could  be  with  my  bees 
during  the  swarming  season,  and  could, 
by  a  little  extra  manipulation,  do  away 
with  these  extra  fixtures,  all  would  be 
well  enough. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  while  treating  on 
these  different  plans  of  management,  is 
location,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
looked  after  by  the  apiarist.  If  the 
honey-flow  is  continuous  or  good  at  any 
time,  or  times,  manage  to  rear  all  the 
bees  you  can  previous  to  the  expected 
flow  of  nectar,  and  as  large  a  force  as 
possible.  This  plan  comes  as  near  to 
enabling  one  to  accomplish  the  above 
result,  as  any  that  I  know  of.  When 
clover  is  in  bloom,  all  the  working  force 
is  kept  at  work  in  one  hive,  but  two  col- 
onies will  build  up  for  the  fall  honey 
crop  and  may  be  doubled  previous  to  the 
later  yield,  and  with  double  the  profit  in 
honey.  That  is,  where  one  wants  no 
increase,  and  when  all  is  done,  good, 
strong  colonies  will  be  on  hand  to  begin 
winter  with,  and  with  abundant  stores 
accordingly. 
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IHe  StJin-Trowel  Theory— Open  Letter. 

WtiUen  for  tM  Afnerican  Bee  Jowmal 

BY  BBV.  W.   F.   CLARKE.    . 


I  should  have  replied  sooner  to  your 
** Stray  Straws"  In  Gleanings  for  Feb. 
Ist,  referring  to  myself,  Dr.  Miller,  but 
that  they  found  me  very  aUnoly  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  It  will 
now  be  my  business  to  show  therein 
these  Straws  are  a-stray. 

If  von  Planta*s  work  is  correct,  and  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  deduction  there- 
from that  bees  do  not  inject  any  drop- 
lets of  formic  acid  into  honey  when  cap- 
ping their  cells,  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
to  have  you  proclaim  the  **  exit**  of  my 
theory.  But  I  should  like  to  have  you 
do  it  in  a  correct  manner,  and  a  proper 
spirit.  **  Bev.  Clarke**  is  a  mode  of  al- 
lusion not  sanctioned  by  thd  rules  of 
syntax.  Nor  is  it  courteous.  It  is  also 
indefinite.  There  are,  I  suppose,  many 
'*Rev.  Clarkes**  in  the  world  besides 
myself.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  **  Stray 
Straw  **  number  one  is  not  amiable. 
There  is  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  if  not 
a  gloat  of  triumph  in  it. 

Von  Planta*s  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  corroborated,  nor  have  his  con- 
clusions been  accepted  by  the  scientific 
world.  I  want  to  see  what  the  highest 
chemical  authorities  have  to  say  about 
them.  Cheshire,  that  most  patient  and 
careful  microscopist,  will  certainly  fol- 
low von  Planta  with  critical  scrutiny. 
Having,  in  a  way,  commitfted  himself 
to  my  theory  in  Vol.  II,  page  587,  of 
his  incomparable  book,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  so.  He  says :  *'  Herr  K. 
Muilenhoff  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Clarke 
have  pointed  out  that  formic  acid  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bees  by  depositing  droplets 
from  their  stings  which  they  touch  on 
the  face  of  the  honey.**  Should  von 
Planta*8  views  be  confirmed  as  absolutely 
correct,  it  will  be  in  order  for  Dr.  Miller 
to  call  on  some  one  to  demonstrate  that 
formic  acid  is  not  and  cannot  be  im- 
parted to  honey  at  both  ends  of  the  bee. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  must  take 
largely  on  trust  the  scientific  facts  to 
which  scientists  bear  testimony.  But  I 
want  more  than  one  witness  to  an  al- 
leged fact,  and  am  not  prepared  *'  to  go 
it  blind,**  at  the  bidding  of  any  single 
authority..  Gravenhorst  quotes  Schoen- 
feld,  who  says,  regarding  MulIenhoff*s 
view  :  **  His  supposition  that  the  bees 
before  sealing  the  cell  deposit  in  It,  by 
means  of  the  sting,  a  small  drop  of 
formic  acid,  certainly  appears  to  be  very 
natural,  and  to  explain  the  question  in 


a  nutshell,  but  it  is  doubtless  incorrect 
The  reasons  then  given  for  pronouncini 
Mullen  hoff*s  and  my  view  incorrect  ari 
not  stated,  and  I  would  like  very  mad 
to  know  what  they  are.  Dr.  Miller  will 
do  well  to  note  that  Schoenfeld  speaki 
of  the  theory  put  forth  by  Mullenhofl 
and  myself  in  respectful  terms.  He 
says :  '*  It  certainly  appears  very  nat- 
ural.** While  considering  it  Incorrect, 
and  giving  reasons  for  that  opinion,  h«i 
does  not  exclaim,  with  a  chuckle.  If  not 
a  gloat,  **  Exit  Rev.  Clarke's  theory.*' 

Straw  number  two  Is  worse  than  straw 
number  one.  I  should  be  thankful  ta 
have  any  one  **  demonstrate  that  a  stlntr 
can't  be  used  for  a  trowel,**  if  such  be 
the  fact.  No  one  has  done  It  yet,.  Dr.* 
Miller  being  .witness.  Why  doesn't  Dr. 
Miller  do  it  himself,  since  he  is  so  anx- 
leus  to  have  It  done  ?  I  will  gratefully 
accept  correction  of  any  opinion  of  mine 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  an  error.  Bat 
when,  In  the  acknowledged  absence  of 
proof,  I  am  called  upou  to  **  be  candid 
enough  to  arise  and  explain  that  there 
never  was  any  basis  except  a  vivid  Im- 
agination for  the  sting-trowel  theory,**  I 
feel  insulted  and  Indignant.  This  is  the 
old  style  in  which  heretics  were  called 
on  to  recant  in  the  dark  ages.  It  is  & 
good  thing  Dr.  Miller  has  not  the  power 
to  put  me  on  the  rack,  and,  after  tor- 
turing me  awhile,  order  me  to  **  arise 
and  explain  **  as  above.  The  old-time 
heretics  were  required  to  subscribe  to  a 
He,  and  I  should  be  telling  a  He  were  I 
to  comply  with  Dr.  Miller's  demand. 

I  thought  there  was  a  real  basis  for 
my  theory,  or  I  should  never  have  enun- 
ciated It.  My  reasons  have  been  stated, 
but  I  will  state  them  again  here  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  bees  in  capping 
their  cells  deposited  droplets  from  their 
stings  which  they  touch  on  the  face  of 
the  honey,  the  question  occured  to  me 
whether  they  simply  squirted  the  formic 
acid  on  the  surface  of  the  honey,  or 
made  some  use  of  their  stings  in  finish- 
ing the  cells.  Movements  of  the  bees, 
while  the  finishing  touches  were  being 
put  on,  led  me  to  think  that  they  used 
their  stingi  as  plasterers  do  very  small 
trowels  in  putting  a  putty  teat  on  a 
celling  or  wall.  The  microscopic  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  the  cell- 
work  when  finished  Is  such  as  j^  bear 
out  the  Idea.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
Cheshire*s  large  charts  will  understand 
this  point  very  readily.  Finally,  it 
seemed  a  reasonable  thing  that  a  bee- 
sting  should  have  some  other  and  more 
beneficent  use,  than  that  of  Inflictinf^ 
pain  and  injury. 
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If  my  reasons  for  the  theory  that  the 
bees  use  thefr  stings  trowel- fashion  are 
deemed  InsufiQclent  by  Dr.  Miller  or  any 
one  else.  It  is  all  right,  I  do  not  ask 
them  to  accept  It.  The  theory  is  quite 
harmless,  although  Dr.  Miller  and  Ekif- 
tor  York  affect  to  think  it  has  done  a  lot 
of  mischief  in  Sunday  schools  and  else- 
where. Some  time  ago,  Dr.  Miller,  I  do 
not  remember  when  or  where,  conveyed 
the  idea  that  it  had  done  Sabbath  schol- 
ars harm,  and  an  editorial  paragraph 
joins  with  the  Doctor  in  calling  on  me 
"  to  acknowledge  the  corn  like  a  man, 
instead  of  permitting  the  theory  to  be 
republished,  to  the  evident  detriment  of 
the  more  intelligent  American  bee-keep- 
ers.** All  this  is  very  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. What  surprises  me  most  of  all  is 
the  fierceness  and  persistency  of  Dr. 
Miller's  onslaughts  on  me  in  regard  to  , 
this  matter.  They  have  been  kept  up 
at  intervals  for  several  years.  I  have 
not  noticed  them  for  a  long  time,  re- 
garding it  as  a  case  of  ''  much  ado  about 
nothing,'*  and  considering  that  the 
caooetheM  acribencli  which  has  become  a 
chronic  disease  with  him,  must  ofteu 
run  him  short  of  subjects. 

In  the  Ambbican  Bee  Joubnal  of 
April  5th,  Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree  awards 
me  the  booby  prize  for  having  pat  forth 
the  most  absurd  and  groundless  theory 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  bee-literature. 
Truly,  I  have  been  laden  with  honors 
during  my  brief  career  as  a  bee-keeper  I 
Id  1872,  I  took  the  New  York  Bee- 
Keepers*  Magazine  prize  for  the  best 
poem  on  the  honey-bee ;  and  now,  in 
1804,  I  am  awarded  the  palm  for  the 
silliest  theory  in  bee-literature!  Mr. 
Demaree  is  a  model  experimenter,  1 
must  say.  He  catches  a  bee  by  the 
wings  and  provokes  It  to  sting  In  order 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  side 
motion  to  the  stinger  muscles  I  No;  I 
have  not  won  the  booby  prize  aftl^r  all.  I 
resign  It  to  Mr.  D. 

But  even  this  experiment  is  outdone 
by  the  one  designed  to  show  **  conclu- 
sively "  how  formic  acid  gets  Into  honey. 
I  am  astonished  that  this  experiment 
was  permitted  to  go  into  print,  since  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  recipe  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar-honey.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  evaporate  some  thin 
sugar  syrup  over  a  strong  colony  of  bees. 
The  **  effluvium  arising  from  the  clus- 
ter" will  do  the  rest.  Exeunt  all  the- 
ories **  about  bees  manufacturing  honey 
by  means  of  their  heads  (glands)  and 
tails  (stings).  Bah  !"  Yes  ;  let  all  the 
sheep  In  the  fiock,  and  all  the  calves 
in  the  herd,  say  ** Bah!" 

Gnelph,  Out. 


Transferriiig— Gusty  Scliraeiler's  fay. 

Written  far  the  American  Bee  JimnuU 


You  vants  to  know  vy  I  virst  peglns 
geepin  dose  pees  ?    Veil !  I  tole  you. 

Den  yeers  ago,  me  und  Fritz  gets  mar- 
rid,  und  mine  fadder,  he  glf  me  von 
kow,  dree  gees,  sum  shikens  und  a 
schwarm  of  pees  In  a  parrel  for  dot.  Dis 
vas  in  the  vail,  und  ve  set  de  parrel  in 
der  open  voodshet  pack  of  de  keetchen. 
Dare  da  schtayed  dill  schpring ;  und 
den  kooms  out  of  dat  parrel  like  den 
dousand. 

Yon  da  bout  May  dime  I  goes  ofer  to 
Hans  Schtums,  vot  geeps  pees.  He  und 
his  vife  Katrina  da  show  me  hees  pees. 
Yell,  I  tole  you  mister  !  ven  I  see  dose 
nice,  vite  leedle  houses  dot  Hans  had 
vor  hees  pees  to  keep  In,  I  shust  vanted 
mine  pees  in  von  doo.  Den  Hans  he 
show  me  der  nice  shtralght  gomes,  und 
der  leddle  poxes  doo  put  der  honey  in. 
I  shust  say  mit  mineself,  **  Gusty,  you 
must  pe  a  pee-man  doo."  Hans,  he 
show  me  how  he  good  handle  mit  dose 
pees,  und  dole  me  how  I  could  shange 
mine  ofer  into  houses — hives,  vot  you 
call  dem  ? 

Katrina  she  pring  me  some  vine  vire 
und  some  leedle  nails.  Hans  villed  doo 
hives  mit  vrames  und  my  arms  mit 
bapers  und  books.  For  all  dot  I  geef 
him  von  goose,  two  shickens,  und  der 
bromise  off  a  leedle  peeg  blme-by. 

I  vent  home  und  read  dose  bapers, 
und  show  dose  tings  to  Fritz,  und  he  tot 
dot  vas  pooty  nice.  Den  I  shtudies  und 
reads  dose  bapers  von  veek  maype,  und 
den  I  tinks  I  knows  It  all.  Von  ta,  ven 
Fritz  vas  va  down  in  der  fieldt,  I  got  de 
hives  mit  de  frames  und  efferyting,  all 
reddy. 

Mine  old  dinship  ball,  I  feel  him  mit 
shticks  und  fire  doo  make  a  shmoke. 
Den  I  gets  der  saw,  und  hammer,  und 
mine  pig  putcher  knife,  und  puts  dem 
handy.  I  shtands  und  looks  at  dot  par- 
rel apout  von  minute,  und  den  I  vent 
doo  vork. 

Firs  ting  I  took  some  shticks  und 
shtuck  dem  in  der  holes  so  de  pees 
gooden't  podder,  und  1  dakes  oop  de  saw 
und  sawed  of  deem  hoops  mit  der  s^w. 
Effery  ding  vas  lofely,  und  I  dinks  mit 
myself,  *•  Gusty,  now  aindt  you  shmardt? 
You  pe  a  pee-man  alreaty  yet." 

I  bicked  up  der  hammer  und  ax,  und 
bounded  und  bryed  dill,  shust  so  queek 
like  noddlngs,  dot  shtave  gome  off  mit  a 
great  pig  biece  of  honey  shteckin  mit 
him  und— cracious  Pedar  I  I  tole  you 
mister!     Den      dousand     million    pees 
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8hu8t  vill  dot  Khed  pefore  I  cood  (^ot 
OQdt  o*  dot.  De  afr  vas  so  dick  mit  pees 
you  cooden't  shtfr  him  mit  a  shpoon.  I 
cooden*t  hear,  nor  see,  nor  veel,  nor 
shmell  anyding  but  pees.  I  shust  run 
mit  all  mine  veet  und  schream  vor 
'•Fritz!" 

Fritz  vas  goomin  along  oop  mit  de 
blow.  He  see  me  und  de  pig  schmoke, 
und  he  tot  dot  house  vas  afire ;  und  I 
vas  so  grazy  mit  dose  pees  I  tot  so  doo. 
Fritz  run  shust  like  dunder  und  light- 
nings right  into  de  middle  of  dot  shed  ; 
put  he  neffer  shtoped  to  put  dot  vire  out. 
I  neffer  gan  dell  how  it  vas,  but  Fritz 
got  mad,  und  I  got  mad,  und  der  pees 
vas  mad  alreaty  yet,  und  so  ve  all  quar- 
reled to  gedder.  I  told  Fritz  dot  der 
nex  dime  I  vas  oxperiencing  mit  mine 
pees,  to  shtay  mit  der  field t  vare  he  pe- 
long,  und  not  goom  around  bicking  up 
droubles  mit  me.  Fritz,  he  shust  vas  so 
mad  dot  he  say  somedings  dot  I  vont 
dell. 

Nex  mornin  ven  Fritz  vas  gone,  I 
peeked  into  dot  shed  mit  mine  von  eye 
vot  I  got  lefl,  und  da  vas  so  quiet  und 
nice  dot  I  say  mit  myself  :  *'  Gusty,  you 
aindt  pooty  shmart  mit  pees,  but  I  dinks 
you  petter  not  geef  up  alreaty  yet."  So 
I  make  de  piggest  shmoke  you  effer  saw 
mit  dry  bine  shticks  und  vet  shtraw. 
Some  leed I e  tobacco, doo.  Denlshmoked, 
und  shmoked,  und  shmoked,  dill  I 
cooden^t  see  mit  mine  eye.  An  da  all 
shtayed  mit  dot  parrel  like  a  leedle  poy 
mit  a  vipping.  I  took  der  hammer  und 
ax,  und  my  pig  pntcher-knife  again,  und 
vent  at  it. 

I  cut  de  gome  loos  vrom  der  nex 
shtave,  und  bry  him  off,  dill  I  haff  leedle 
more  as  haff  all  off.  I  laid  von  of  dose 
vrames  on  mine  old  dable,  und  goes  to 
de  pees  und  cut  avay  a  crate  pig  bease 
of  comb  vot  vas  hanging  dare  shust  so 
nice.  Den  I  dakes  him  do  der  dable  und 
mit  mine  putcher-knife,  made  him  vit 
dot  vrame.  und  mit  a  good  bease  of  vire 
und  couple  or  dree  leedle  nails  I  make 
him  shtay  dare.  Shust  drive  in  doo 
nails — von  on  von  eend  dop-bar,  und  von 
on  odder  eend  bottom.  Den  put  in  de 
bease  of  gome  and  fasten  von  eend  of  de 
vire  to  de  nail  on  dop-bar  ;  den  vind.  de 
vire  round  doo  dree  couple  o'  dimes ; 
den  fasten  de  odder  eend  to  de  odder 
nail.  I  hang  him  in  de  hive,  und  dots 
all  mit  him. 

De  nex  biece  I  dook  out  vas  lots  off 
pees  on.  I  hole  dem  ofer  de  shmoke 
von  leedle  minute,  und  den  prush  dem 
in  de  hive  mit  de  gome  I  shust  make.  I 
drimed  him  down  und  vired  him  in  a 
vrame  doo.  I  had  doo  hives  und  kept  on 
putting  shust  so  much  gome,  pees   an 


prood  in  von  as  in  de  odder  dill  I  haffj 
dem  full,  for  I  neffer  had  seen  a  queen, 
und  I  vasn*t  bresented  dot  da,  needer. 
As  I  vas  at  vork  at  it  I  foun  goot  maoy!' 
bieces  vot  vas  doo  shmall  doo  fill  der 
vrame,  so  I  biece  doo  or  tree  togedder 
und  di  dem  in  mit  vire. 

Py  peing  careful  I  got  tru  alright, 
mit  doo  hives  full  of  pees  and  gome, 
und  lots  off  nice  bieces  off  gome  honey 
beside. 

Ven  I  vent  out  dot  afternoon,  da  vas 
at  vork  like  efferyding,  und  nex  veek, 
ven  I  look,  dose  vrames  und  gomes  vas 
shust  so  nice  as  neighbor  Hans's,  and  I 
put  mine  apron  ofer  mine  hedtund  look, 
und  say  mit  myself :  **  Der  pees  are 
pooty  shmart  alreaty  yet.  Gusty,  und 
you  vill  pe  a  goode  vile  to  learn  vat  ds 
knows,  and  pe  a  peeman  doo." 

Gusty  Schba£deb. 

Hansburg,  Westconslan. 


CONVENTION  DIJtECrrOR¥. 


Time  omd  place  of  meettng. 

1804. 
Hay  3.— Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Riley,  Sea,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

May  15.--Nortbern  Illinois,  at  Guilford.  111. 
B.  Kennedy,  Sec,  New  Mllford,  IIL 

Aug.l6.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whiteebunr ,Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec.,  SneedviUe,  Turn. 

dr*  In  order  to  have  this  table  oompleie. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  fall 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  fnture  meeting.—Tnx  Editor. 


Vorth  Amerioaa  Bee-Keep«r«'  4woclatlw 


Prks.— Emerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vicb-Prbs.— O.  L.  Her8hiser....Buiralo.  N.  T. 
Sbcrkt ART— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C 
TRaA8URBR-~George  W.  York...ChicafO«  nis. 


Vatlonal  Be«-Keep«r«'  UBloA. 


PRBSIDBNT— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.  .Lapeer,  MJoh. 
Obn'l  Hanagbr— T.  G.  Newman,  Cliioago,Ill. 
147  South  Western  Avrane. 


«^Foiil  Brood;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  tn 
interesting  lx>oklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  tiia 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  sold  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Ebb  Jocv- 
NAL.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  year— botli 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  541. 
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f^r  Do  not  write  anytbln^  for  publlcatloD 
on  the  same  sheet  oi  paper  witn  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
inteif  erlny  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Prosperous  Season  Looked  For. 

Bees  here  have  wintered  well  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  everything  looks  favorable 
for  a  prosperoos  season. 

Lester  L.  Price. 

Odell,  Nebr.,  April  10. 


Bees  Boinsr  Well. 

My  beee  are  doin^  well.  They  came 
through  the  winter  all  right,  with  plenty 
of  bees.  They  are  now  on  the  summer 
stands.  Not  many  bees  died  in  a  colony 
the  past  winter.  Herman  F.  Harris. 

Meriden,  lU.,  April  9. 


Did  Well  on  Orange  Bloom. 

Bees  have  done  extra  well  on  orange 
bloom.  The  colony  on  scales  recorded  82 
pounds  from  that  source.  Saw-palmetto 
blooms  in  May  and  June,  and  is  usually 
much  better.  Jesse  Oren,  M.  D. 

Daytona,  Fla.,  April  9. 


Wintered  Well— Sarly  Spring:. 

Bees  have  wintered  very  well  in  this  sec- 
tion, as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  think  the  worst 
is  vet  to  come,  and,  in  fact,  is  here  already, 
it  being  cold  and  wintrv.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  it  was  only  10  degrees  above 
lera 

I  winter  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  prefer 
that  to  any  other  way,  having  tried  many 
ways  and  plans  in  wintering.  I  put  the 
bees  in  the  lest  of  November,  as  I  usually 
do.  120  colonies,  and  took  out  1 15,  having 
lost  5  in  consequence  of  moving  them  some 
distance  last  fall.  I  shall  unite  the  weak 
colonies,  as  I  am  doing  already.  I  do  so 
both  fall  and  spring,  consequently  I  have 
no  small  colonies  to  fuss  with. 

Our  bees  commenced  work  the  18tb— the 
same  day  1  finished  putting  them  out — 
about  one  month  earlier  than  usual.  I 
think  it  no  advantage,  however,  for  all 
blossoms  that  were  out  are  spoiled,  and 
others  that  were  forward  are  damaged 
also.  My  bees  came  out  strong  and  in  good 
condition.  I  have  as  good  a  strain  of  bees 
for  business  .as  can  be  found  in  this  section, 


as  I  have  been  improving  them  for  several 
years. 

I  dispose  of  about  half  of  my  bees  every 
spring,  as  there  is  no  one  to  care  for  them, 
only  my  wife  and  self,  and  we  are  well 
along  in  years.  I  do  all  the  out-door  work^ 
hanming  the  hives,  etc.,  and  my  wife  pre- 
pares the  sections,  fixtures,  and  attends  to 
the  honey  as  it  is  brought  in.  Our  honey 
crop  last  season  was  light,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  drouth.  There  was  no  honey 
of  any  consequence  after  the  forepart  of 
July.  We  hope  for  a  longer  and  better 
season  the  present  year,  and  although  cold 
now,  the  prospect  is  quite  favorable. 

H.  F.  Newton. 

Whitney's  Crossing,  N.  Y.,  March  28. 


The  B^iUinfi:  Blizzard  in  the  South. 

Brother  Brown's  article,  from  Augusta, 
Ga.,  is  all  right.in  the  fact  of  the  immense 
damage  done  to  vegetation,  fruit-bloom, 
etc.,  and  the  loss  that  will  occur  to  bee- 
keepers if  the  colonies  are  not  fed.  Indeed, 
this  killing  blizzio^  was  truly  death  to  the 
flowers.  Here  in  my  section,  we  may  have 
a  few  grapes  from  latest  buds,  and  perhaps 
persimmons,  but  that  is  about  all,  and  our 
outlook  is  dreary.  J.  W.  Wright. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  April  14. 


Hoping  for  a  GKkkI  Season. 

The  last  season  was  a  poor  one  for  honey 
here,  but  we  have  had  a  mild  winter,  and 
very  little  snow.  Mv  tiees  wintered  very 
well.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  good  honey 
season  this  year. 

I  like  the  Bee  Journal  very  much.  I 
like  to  read  the  contents  of  the  letter-box. 

What  has  become  of  *'  The  Stinger  ?" 
G.  W.  Mitchell. 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  March  24. 

[^'The  Stinger"  is  too  busy  now  to 
<'  Sting,"  and,  besides,  our  space  is  now  too 
limited  to  even  hold  all  the  '^  honey  "  that 
"flows "in  byway  of  practical  informa- 
tion, that  will  likely  keep  without  any 
"formic  acid"  applied  by  The  Sting-er  !— 
Editor.] 


ISCanagement  of  Swarms. 

Bees  wintered  well  here— what  was  left. 
The  would-be  bee-keepers  were  all  swept 
away  during  the  last  three  poor  seasons. 
Farmers'  honey  is  a  scarce  article. 

On  page  408.  Mr.  Lathrop  gives  bis 
method  of  managing  swarms  with  the 
queen's  wings  clipped.  When  the  swarm 
issues  he  catches  the  queen  and  places  her 
in  a  new  hive  filled  with  empty  combs,  on 
the  old  stand,  and  puts  the  old  hive  on  a 
new  stand.  I  do  not  think  his  plan  is  prac- 
tical if  you  have  more  than  one  hive,  and 
then  only  in  a  honey -flow  in  large  apiaries. 
A  dozen  swarms  may  issue  at  one  time, 
then  you  would  need  to  have-a  swarming- 
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box  for  each  swarm,  and  cages  to  keep 
the  queens  separate,  or  they  would  be 
balled.  Every  bee-keeper  knows  that 
swarms  will  go  together  regardless  of  the 
queen,  but  if  you  Keep  your  queens  in  sep* 
,  arate  cages,  and '  hang  them  up  on  swarm- 
ing-boxes.  by  shaking  the  boxes  each 
swarm  will  go  to  its  own  queen.  When 
they  are  all  separated,  put  the  new  hive  on 
the  old  stand,  and  put  the  swarms  all  in 
front  of  the  hive  where  thev  belong.  When 
the  bees  get  nicely  started  to  running  in, 
uncage  the  queen,  and  she  will  run  in  with 
them. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sheet  thrown 
over  them  before  shaking  them  in  the  front 
of  the  hives.  By  thispUn  you  will  catch 
all  of  the  old  or  worker  bees,  and  the 
queens  will  be  accepted. 

J.  H.  OSTBRHOUT. 

Onalaska,  Wis.,  April  9. 


Outlook  Somewhat  Discouraging. 

The  weather  is  very  warm  and  dry  here 
now.  Bee-forage  will  be  early  in  bloom 
here  this  year.  The  thermometer  registers 
from  80  to  85  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Bees  are  having  access  to  the  buck- 
horn  bush,  which  is  in  full  bloom  now. 

The  outlook  for  an  ordinary  honey  crop 
here  is  somewhat  discouraging  for  this 
year,  as  the  rainfall  we  had  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  produce  an  ordinary  crop,  unless 
we  get  more.  My  bees  did  fairly  well  last 
year,  giving  me  an  average  of  70  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony. 

I  like  the  Ambbican  Bbb  Journal.  I 
often  get  sood  ideas  from  its  pages.  May 
it  prosper  In  the  good  work. 

John  Hauseb. 

Acton,  Calif.,  April  11. 


Had  a  Cold  Snap— Report. 

A  cold  snap  is  what  we  are  now  having. 
We  will  have  heavy  losses  if  it  holds  on 
much  longer.  My  bees  have  been  on  the 
summer  stands  since  March  10th— two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  but  I  was  forced 
to  put  back  the  laivest  part  of  them,  to 
avoid  spring  dwindnng.  Our  soft  maples 
and  elm  are  all  frosen. 

My  report  for  1898  is  this :  Spring  count, 
42  colonies,  increased  to  102,  and  obtained 
5,400  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  The  basa- 
wood  flow  was  short—about  two  days,  and 
buckwheat  was  a  failure. 

F.  F.  ZiLLMBB. 

Boscobel,  Wis.,  April  10. 


Report  for  the  Season  of  1893. 

I  came  through  the  winter  of  1892-98 
with  50  colonies  out  of  70  in  the  fall  of 
1892.  I  did  not  lose  many  through  the  win- 
ter, but  mostly  by  spring  dwindling.  It 
was  so  cold  and  wet  up  to  June  that  the 
strongest  of  them  scarcely  got  a  living. 
They  commenced  to  gather  some  suiplus 
about  June  15th,  and  I  got  some  over  f,000 


Sounds  of  nice  white  and  Alsike  clover  { 
oney  in  one-pound  sections,  that  I  soldi 
readily  in  my  home  market  for  from  13  to  I 
15  cents  per  pound,  but  mostly  at  the  latter 

Frice,  and  could  have  sold  as  much  more  If  i 
had  had  it.  I  did  not  get  any  basswood 
or  linden  honey  at  all,  nor  golden-rod  or 
fall  flowers,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  i 

I  have  kept  bees  for  82  years,  and  1886 
was  the  best  honey  year  we  have  had  in 
this  part  of  the  country  since  in  the  sixtie<i 

I  have  taken  the  Ambbican  Bbb  Jocbnal 
eight  years,  and  don't  know  how  I  could 
get  along  without  It,  as  there  is  so  much  to  i 
team  from  it.     Long  may  it  live  to  impart 
wisdom  to  its  patrons. 

We  had  some  nice  weather  in  March,  and 
the  bees  gathered  some  pollen  and  honey, 
but  we  hcui  a  big  snow-storm  since  then, 
and  the  bees  have  been  shut  up  most  of  the 
time.  W.  H.  Gravbs. 

New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  April  9. 


The  Fruit  in  Pennsylvania.  i 

I  have  been'  floating  around  considerablj  j 
during  the  last  month,  having  been  in  four 
States  during  the  last  five  weeks.     I  am 

glad  to  find  in  Pennsylvania  that  more  fruit 
as  escaped  the  frost  than  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Ohio.  Wm.  Ballantikb. 
Esther,  Pa.,  April  17. 


Alfalfa  I«ate  in  Bloominsr. 

Alfalfa  is  rather  late  in  blooming  this 
year,  still  the  bees  seem  to  be  working  well 
on  flowers  and  fruit-blossoms. 

Bee-men  are  somewhat  discouraged  as  to 
price  of  honey,  slow  sales,  etc.  Some  of  us 
have  no  returns  yet  for  honey  sent  East 
last  fall.  Still,  we  are  not  discouraged. 
Why  ^ould  we  be,  when  we  live  in  a 
climate  where  bees  work  the  year  around, 
either  storing  honey  or  gathering  food  for 
their  young  f  •  Only  during  the  month  of 
November  are  the  hives  without  young 
brood.  S.  A.  Stilbs. 

Easton,  Calif.,  April  3. 


The  Prospects  Don't  Improve. 

The  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  in  Bast 
Tennessee  grow  no  better.  The  blizsard 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  killed  all  eariy 
vegetation,  and  we  have  had  cool,  disagree- 
able weather  ever  since.  The  woods  look 
dry  and  brown,  like  in  January,  and  the 
bees  are  working  on  meal,  as  well  as  they 
usually  do  in  February. 

The  first  bloom  that  we  can  now  depend 
upon  for  anything  is  poplar,  and  that  us- 
ually comes  out  late  in  May,  and  it  will 
probably  be  later  this  season. 

Bees  were  in  better  condition  than  usual 
when  the  March  snap  came,  but  with  nearly 
a  month  of  cold  weather  since,  and  do 
pollen  or  honey  to  gather,  they  have  not 
improved  any,  but  have  perhaps  retro- 
graded. H.  F.  COLBMAH. 
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Cold  Weather  Spoiled  the  Prospects. 

Bees  in  this  locality  wintered  finely.  We 
are  DOW  bothering  our  beads  how  to  suo- 
ceasfully  **  spring*'  them.  They  commenced 
gathering  pollen  from  soft  maples  on 
March  1^  and  up  to  the  last  cold  wave.  I 
had  stimulated  considerable,  and  had  all 
coIoDies  k^ooming  and  yery  strong,  but  that 
cold  freeze  knocked  all  hopee  of  a  good  crop 
'sky  high.''  Our  fruit  is  almost  all  gone, 
piumBonly  remaining.  The  clover  is  cut 
off  at  the  ground. 

I  purchased  37  colonies  of  hybrids  on 
March  22nd,  and  not  having  time  to  haul 
them  myself,  I  contracted  for  the  same. 
Cpon  final  examination  after  placing.  I 
foand  20  colonies  dead  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient ventilation  during  transportation. 
However,  I  am  not  disheartened,  but  hope 
^ooD  to  build  up  what  I  lost.  At  present 
the  prospects  indicate  but  half  a  crop. 

J.  C.  Wallenmbtbb. 

EvansvUle,  Ind.,  April  9. 


AnOpixuon  on  Two  Questions. 

TeU  Dr.  Miller  (and  others  can  listen) 
that  changing  or  killing  the  queen  is  the 
only  cure  Iknow  of  in  a  case  like  that  men- 
tioned by  M.  W.  G.,  in  question  No.  8,  on 
?ige304,  I  have  had  two  similar  cases, 
oong  beee  would  leave  the  hive  as  if 
starving,  creep  over  the  ground  thick  for 
five  feet  away,  then  at  night  duster  in 
handf  uls  on  the  ground,  and  creep  next  day 
and  starve.  I  have  gathered  them  and  put 
tbem  in  the  hive,  but  they  would  leave  at 
once  again.  They  appeared  all  right,  but 
^me  defect  might  be  found  with  a  micro- 
scope. 

1  o  answer  Query  No.  916, 1  would  say  the 
better  the  queen  the  less  will  be  the  stores 
in  the  brood-chamber  in  both  cases. 

Black  Bank,  Ont.  J.  R.  Bellamy. 


€>»mTemtlom  IVotlceM. 


CoKKECTicuT.— The  CoDnecticut  Bee-Keep- 
en  Association  will  hold  their  3rd  annual 
meeting  at  the  Capitol  at  Hartford,  on  Thurs- 
day. May  3, 1894.       Mas.  W.  B.  Kilbt,  Sec. 

Waterbury,  Oonn. 

iLLiBons.— The  spring  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Assodatton  will  be 
oelil  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Russell  Marsh,  in 
Gollford,  Ul.,  on  May  15, 1894. 

New  MUford.  III.  B.  £XNNXDr.  Sec. 

TiifiiBSBKB.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
^e  Bast  Tennessee.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
^U  be  held  at  Whitesburg,  Tenn.,  beginning 
on  Thursday,  August  16, 1894.  .All  members 
uid  other  interested  in  bee-culture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec. 

Soeedville,  Tenn. 


OB«-CeMt    Postage    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamp  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
oumhering  this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


HaTe  Yon  Read  page  541  yet  ? 


Honey  &  Bewmx  Market  ^ootatioin. 

CHICAGO,  IlLm  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  oomes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall. 


wax  is  very  active  at  26^26o. 


Bees- 
J.A.L. 


ALBANT,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax.  26^7c.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  oomb  honey  sold  in  the  last  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  l4^l5o.  for  choice 
white.  Dark  Is  hard  to  move  at  10®l2o.  Ex- 
tracted is  very  quiet,  selling  at  from  4®7o. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  23®25o. 

R.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  CAorli  18.— Demand  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow  for  all  kinds  of  hooey.  We 
?[UOte  12Q150.  for  best  white  comb,  and  4^80 
or  extracted  honey.  Arrivals  and  offerings 
far  exceed  the  demand. 

Beeswax  is  in  ffood  demand,  at  22^5o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  &  8. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Mc,  Apr.  6.-We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.    We 
?uote  to-day:   No.  1  white  comb,  1-lb.,  14^ 
5c;  No.  2. 1.3014C.:  No.  1  amber,  12^130.; 
No.  2,  lO^llc.    Extracted,  5^70. 
Beeswax,  20^2o.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Pealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


€lilcmco«  nia* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

B.  A.  BURMSTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sags  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDUTH  Bros.  &  Sbgvlkbn, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chab.  Isbaxl  &  Bros,,  llO  Hudson  St. 

Kanaas  Oltjr,  Jflo* 

HAMBLiir  &  BiARSS,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Olsmoms-Mason  Com.  Co.,  521  WaUiut  St. 

Albanjr,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  ft  328  Broadwaj. 

Hamilton,  His. 
Chas.  Dadaitt  &  Son. 

Clnelmnatlv  Olilo* 

C.  F.  MUTH  ft  Son,  cor.  Freeman  ft  Central  avs. 


Capons  and  Capontelng:,  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  In  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bee  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 
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**  Xlie  PoUttcal  Economy  of  Nat- 
ural Law^'  is  a  book  which  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Shephard  have  issued,  written  by  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  *' Ideal  Suggestions," 
•'  God's  Image  in  Man,"  "  Edward  Burton," 
etc.  Its  puri)ose  is  to  outline  a  political 
economy  which  is  practical  and  natural 
rather  than  theoretical  and  artificial,  being 
a  studjr  of  inherent  laws  and  principles.  In 
1887  this  author  issued  a  volume  entitled, 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World," 
which  was  well  received  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  The  present  book  is  not  a 
revised  edition,  but  substantially  a  new 
book  of  double  the  size. 

Mr.  Wood  has  the  faculty  of  rendering 
this  usually  dry  subject  not  only  instruc- 
tive, but  positively  elitertaining.  He  has 
given  many  years  of  careful  study  to  the 
practical  phases  of  social  economics,  in 
their  relation  to  Natural  Law,  and  each 
chapter  is  thorougly  original  and  telling  in 
its  special  department. 

[The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law. 
By  Henry  Wood.  Boston ;  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.25.] 


Advertisemems. 


"I  i\i\  Colonies  of  Bees  for  sale  CHEAP. 
X  W  In  prime  conditfoD. 
i(5A.et    K.  H.  BHOOEN,Arvada,  Colo. 


Look  ^Q^Q^  Bee-Keeper 


If  you  are  tn  need  of  some  bee-supplies,  write 
for  catalogue  and  price-  iir     n      c*      "jI 
list.  Everything  sold  as  W     K      Smilll 
fheap  as  the  cheapest.      •■•lit    KjlUllilla 
17 A 10 1    KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

WHKH  AN8WCRINO  TM»  AOVEBrmtMeMT.  MEMTIOft  TMW  JOUIUiM^ 

ABARO  41 V  —  Having  lost,  by  flro.  most 
of  my  Hplary,  I  offer  20  Colonies  of  choice 
Italian  Bees,  L.  frames,  at  $5.00  each.  5  or 
more  at  14.00  each.  Also  I  Sylph  diamond 
sprlnar  frame  2  Inch  Bldwell  pneumatic  tire 
Bicycle— cost  $150  last  season  ;  none  better 
made;  this  one  Is  In  good  condition;  only  $60. 

-WAWTfiD— 

To  purchase  an  Apiary  west  or  south  of  Kan- 
sas.   Please  correspond.       C.  F.  I«ANE. 
16A2t  LEXINGTON,  MO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

lyPnRTFn  1893CARNIOI<AN8,$5each; 
ilfirUll  I  LU  1893  home-bred  tested.  $2;  un- 
tested, bred  from  imported  mothers  that  pro- 
duce only  gray  bees.  $1.  Add  $1  each  for  for- 
eign countries.  By  mall  aiiyvrhere. 
I6Atf  lES.  FRAIK  BEITOV,  Ghiriton  Heights,  Id. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JaurndL 

5-Bande(i  Golden  Itaiism  Qneens 

$1.00  ;  6  for  $5.00.    8.  C.  B.  Leghorn.  B.  P. 
Hock  and  L.  Brahma  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Have 
pleased  1,000  tustomtrs  in  1893  — why  not 
you  ?    Catalogue  free.     GHAS  H.  THIES, 
16Atf  STEELBVILLB,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JounuO, 


Have  Yon  Any  Beeswai? 

UNTIIi  FURTHBK  NOTICB,  we  will 
allow  24  cents  per  pound  for  Qood  Yel- 
low Beeswax,  delivered  at  our  offloe— in  ex- 
elianse  for  Subscription  to  the  Beb  Jourkai^ 
for  Bo>  'ks.  or  anything  that  n^e  offer  for  sale 
in  the  Bbb  Journal.  In  thus  exoh&ogior 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  Club  Bate 
prices. 

Always  ship  the  Wax  by  Bxpress,  and  pre- 
pay the  charges:  also  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  package  to  avoid  mistakes. 

GEOBGE  W.  TOBK  &  GO., 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUY 

BEES,  HIVES,  FOUNDATION, 

Or  Anytiiliit:  in  the  Apiary  ?   If  so.  send  for 
our  Illustrated  Circular,  before  buying. 

I.  J.  STRINGMARI, 

105  Park  Place,  -  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y 

Mention  the  AmerUsan  Bee  JofuamaX 

For  Sale  for  1894. 

ITALIAN   BBB8    AND  ai7BBN8    %t  « 
low  cash  price.    Addrras, 

OTTO   KLEINOW. 

118  Military  Avenue,     -     DETROIT.  MICH 
16  B4t    Mention  the  American  Bee  JourmaL 

Oolden  Italian  ^neens 

Now  Beady,  at  $1.00  Baeb* 

WE  HAVE  EVERYTMIifi  USED  li  THE  APIART 

Send  for  Catalog.     Wm.  H*  BBIGHT, 

16A8t  MAZBPPA,  MINN 

Mention  the  Amerloan  Bee  JoumaL 

A  Bee-Keepers  HaRd-Book ! 

Free  to  All  IVho  Appljr* 
1 6  Atf  K.  AImUST,  Wenhatn, 


Improved  Golden  Italian 

ifcueemi  ft'om  Kaneat* 

Yellow  and  Very  ProllAe.  By  retoro 
mall— Untested,  $1.00;  %  doz..  $5.00.  Iteted, 
$1.50.  Black  and  Hybrids  that  I  traded  for- 
35c.:  3  for  $1.00.  Leahy  Mf^.  Co.'s  Apiariap 
Supplier  at  HiffRlnsTille  prices.  Sena  for 
Prtce-Llsts.  P«  J.  n'HOIIlA8« 

10A2t  FttBDONIA.  KAN. 

Mention  the  Amertean  Bee  JowmaL 

Queens  80  Yellow  and  Nke,  LoTd;. 

Mhs.  Jennie  ATCHusr,  BeevUle.  Tex. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Queeo. 
She  is  so  yellow  and  nice— indeed  lovely. 

McFall,  Mo.,  Mar.  31.  J.  B.  Bntabt. 

Friends,  if  you  want  Queens  like  this,  yon 
know  now  where  to  ffet  them.  8eemyaaTei> 
tisement  on  page  516.       Jennie  Atchuet. 
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FUBI^ISHBD  mSBKLT  BT 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

At  One  Dollar  a  Year, 
86  Finh  Av«ia«,  OKZOAOO,  ZXiZiS. 

Eiter«4  aft  tke  rMt-Ofllee  it  Cklciffo  w  8«e«id-ata  latttr. 


Postage  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

is  50  cents  extra.    To  all  others,  91.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 

laF*  Hebblewhlte  &  Co.,  369  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid. 


AUYERTIIiIi!%»  RATJB8. 

15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacli  inserUoiL 

It  AdfertiMBeit  iiii«rt«4  for  less  tJiti  SI.M. 


One  line  of  this  type  wtU  average  about  eight  words. 
ONE  lifCH  will  contain  ioorteen  lines. 

Special  Votices  28  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


DlCICOUNXCIt 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5% ;  8  times, 

10  % ;   13  times,  15  % ;   26  times,  25  $G ;  52 

times,  40%. 
On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10% :  8  times, 

15%:    13  times,  20%;    26  times,  30%:  52 

times,  45%. 
On  80  lines,  or  mpre,  4  times,  15  % ;  8  times, 

20  % ;    13  times,  25  %  ;   26  times,  35  %  ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


AdTertleemento  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 

Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  COBaJBSPONDENTS. 

Tbe  JBee  nTonmal  is  sent  to  dubscrtben 
until  an  order  is  received  by  the  pabllsbers  tat 
its  discontinuance,  and  all  arrearages  are  paUL 

A  Sample  Copjr  of  the  Bes  JOURNAL  will 
be  sent  FRBB  upon  application. 

^o w  to  Send  AConejr.— Bemlt  by  Bxpress, 
PostOfflce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  Nev 
7ork  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had. 
Begister  your  letter,  affixing  Stamps  both  for 

Ewtage  and  registry,  and  taie  a  receipt  for  it. 
oney  sent  thus.  Id  AT  OUR  RISK}  othenrtse 
it  is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Baaks- 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,  to  get  tliem  cashetl 

Nevex*  Send  Silver  tn  letters.  It  wlU 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

MaJce  all  Money  Orderm  Pajnable  at 
Chicago,  DL— not  at  any  sob^tation  of  Chlcafo. 

Bostagpo  Stampmot  any  denomination  may 
be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  wbere 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  Ua 
any  amount  may  be  sent. 

SiMhrnoirtption  Oredttm^^'Hie  receipt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  addiasslshel 
of  every  paper.  Tbe  subscrtpUon  is  paid  to  the 
BND  OFTHB  MONTH  indicated. 

rjo  not  JVrite  Anything  for  publication  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  bosiness  mattera, 
unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without  Interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bxneraon  JBfnders.  made  especially  for 
the  AMKBICAN  Bbi  JOUiuffAL,  are  oonventsni 
for  preserving  each  weekly  Number,  as  fast  as 


«ilV4 


.  They  wlllbesent,postipald,forsoaa. 
tiey  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  to  C     ~  '~ 


each.  Theyc 

Comt  yumherm.—We  carefully  mall  tbe 
Bbb  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  ahonkl 
any  be  lost  tn  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Alxvaya  State  the  Post-Office  to  which 
your  paper  is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 


Save  Money  by  Using  the  FoUowiig 

^We  Club  the  Amerioan  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  pi^pers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  liJUn 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  giren 
in  the  first  oolonm.  One  year's  subecrqition 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  most  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper: 

PtiM  of  baUi.    ois*> 

The  Amerioan  Bee  Journal tlOO.... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture....  2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' BeTiew 2  00....  175 

Canadian  ]3ee  Journal 2  00  ...  175 

The  Apicuiturist 175....  185 

Proirressiye  Bee-Keeper    ..  150....  135 

Amerioan  Bee- Keeper 160 —  140 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 160....  135 

The  8  above-named  papers......  6  26 —  625 

Other  Perlodlcstia* 
The  Lever— Temp,  wkly  ....  2  00....  1  70 

Ladies' Home  Journal 2  00 180 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 2  00 175 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  26....  2  20 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  1  70 

Youth's  Companion— new...  2  75 2  40 

New  York  Weekly  Press.,..  2  00...    160 
Illustrated  Home  Journal..  160....  140 

Prairie  Farmer 200....  180 

Chicago  Weekly  InterOcean  2  00  ...  180 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


W-kly,  $1  .  rear.  }    '>"V<»^"  J^^^^giV-O^UR..    ]  »*■»»»•  «•»'  «^- 
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^^Tliaitlc  Ood  for  tbebeautifal  flowers 
That  bloesom  so  sweetly  and  fair ; 

They  garnish  this  strange  life  of  oui^ 
And  brighten  our  paths  everywhere.*' 
—Dexter  UnUVi. 


«^  Tlie  Elementary  Principles  of 

Money"  is  the  title  of  a  litUe  15-cent 
pamphlet  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
read  by  everybody  who  wishes  to  know 
something  about  the  financial  question  of 
the  day.  It  contains  statistics  on  gold  and 
sflver  money,  with  quotations  from  laws 
passed  on  the  subject.  Clubbed  with  the 
Bex  Joubnal  for  one  year  for  $1.05. 


^m*  Atclilejr^s  School  in  bee-keep- 
ing begins  agcdn  in  this  number  of  the  Bee 
JoubnjlL.  Show  it  to  those  whom  you 
would  like  to  get  as  subscribers,  and  see 
bow  quickly  they  will  decide  to  take  the 
Bee  Joubnal  right  along,  after  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Atchley  is  going  to  describe  her 
20  years*  successful  experience  with  bees. 
This  ought  to  bring  in  a  great  many  new 
readers,  who  want  to  learn  about  keeping 
bees,  from  the  very  beginning.  Be  sure  to 
QTgeaU  to  commence  with  the  *' first  les- 
son," as  begun  on  page  556  of  this  issue. 


9Ir.  JB.  S*  LiOTesy,  our  Utah  corres- 
pondent, has  very  kindly  sent  us  a  small 
box  of  seeds,  among  them  being  lucerne 
(or  alfalfa),  sweet  clover,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  bee-plant.  In  the  box  was  also 
a  sample  of  Utah  asphalt,  crystal  and  rock 
salt,  and  specimen  stalks  of  the  alfalfa.  We 
wish  to  thank  Bro.  Lovesy  for  his  Idndness 
in  thus  favoring  us. 

Since  writing  his  *'  Notes,"  on  page  484, 
he  has  received  over  100  letters  and  postal 
cards,  asking  for  samples  of  seed,  as  per  his 
offer.  On  page  56^  of  this  number  of  the 
Bee  Joubnal,  will  be  found  another  article 
from  Mr.  Lovesy's  pen,  giving  something 
further  about  lucerne,  etc. 


Back  IViunbers*— We  have  quite  a 
good  many  odd  numbers  of  the  Bee  Joub- 
nal on  hand,  running  back  for  perhaps  10 
years.  We  have  had  some  enquiry  for 
such  back  numbers,  and  have  decided  to 
let  them  go  at  one  cent  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Any  new  subscribers  who  wodld  like  to  see 
such  back  copies  of  the  Bee  Joubnal  can 
send  us  any  number  of  cents  they  wish, 
and  we  will  mail  them  as  many  copies,  all 
of  different  dates.  Please  say,  when  order- 
ing, back  of  just  what  date  you  would  like 
to  have  them. 


Appreciates  His  l¥ife.— Dr.  MUIer 
honors  his  much  "  better  half "  by  ac- 
knowledging in  a  ''  Straw  "  in  Gleanings  her 
wisdom  and  ability  to  rule.  Verily,  "  straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  here 
is  one  of  them : 

I  took  10  colonies  out  of  the  cellar  on 
March  17th.  Weather  kept  beautiful  for  a 
week,  but  wife  wouldn't  let  me  take  out 
more.    Said  I*d  given  strict  orders  diot  to 
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allow  it;  24th,  winter  oame  again.  Big 
snow  storm,  and  about  10  degrees  above 
zero  every  morning  up  to  date,  80th.  Olad 
I  had  a  wife. 

Of  coarse  the  Doctor  was  *'  glad  he  had  a 
wife,*^  and  more  g)ad  that  he  obe'yed  her. 
If  men  everywhere  would  dbnsult  thAr 
wives  more,  and  then  profit  by  the  advice 
received,  we  dare  say  we'd  hear  less  now- 
a-days  of  poverty  and  want  in  many 
American  homes.  Some  women  know 
more  in  a  minute  about  some  th^igs  than 
a  man  would  learn  in  a  whole  day's  think- 
ing about  it.  Then,  ten  to  one,  her  judg- 
ment would  be  the  correct  one,  and  his  all 
wrong. 

We  feel  sorry  for  the  helpless  and  lone 
bachelor  who  must  rely  upon  his  own  wis- 
dom (?)  in  deciding  important  matters. 
Two  heads  are  always  better  than  one— es- 
pecially when  one  of  them  is  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  woman  who  is  pure,  and  true,  and 
noble — and  she  happens  to  be  your  good 
wife. 

Tes,  Doctor,  there  are  lots  of  men  who 
can  join  you  in  a  grand  chorus  of  thanks- 
giving—" Qlad  I  had  a  wife  I" 


A  Sample  Crane  Smoker  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  manufacturer,  A.  I.  Root, 
of  Medina,  Ohio.  A  fine  illustration  of  it 
was  given  on  page  508  of  the  Bee  Journal 
for  April  19th.  It  is  indeed  a  beauty,  is 
well  made,  and  should  do  all  that  its  friends 
claim  for  it.  In  an  article  in  QUamngs  for 
April  15th,  Bro.  P.  H.  Elwood  gives  his  ex- 
perience with  this  smoker,  and  says  until 
he  finds  a  better  one  he  will  use  no  other. 
After  telling  of  the  superior  merits  of  the 
'^  Crane,"  he  closes  with  this  sentence: 

A  good  smoker  is  the  most  valuable  im- 
plement in  the  apiary,  and  I  have  written 
this  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  makers,  who  probably 
do  not  need  the  smoker  trade  as  much  as 
do  some  of  their  competitors. 


St.   Peter^s    Italian    Bees.— Mr. 

Karl  R.  Mathey,  gives  the  following  para- 
graph in  Gleatiings  for  April  Ist,  about  the 
bee-representations  in  8t.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, in  Rome : 

One  very  often  meets  with  bees  in  this 
reat  church,  but  not  of  course,  living  ones, 
bey  are  molten,  chiseled,  and  artistically 
painted.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
this  great  edifice  was  completed  under  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  This  pope  was  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Berbermi,  of  Florence ;  and 


great 
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the  insignia  of  this  family,  on  their  shield^ 
was  three  bees.  When  the  decorative  work 
of  this  art-loving  pope  appeared  in  neariy 
every  feature  of  this  edifloe,  his  coat  of 
arms,  the  three  bees,  was  caused  to  appear 
also,  and  so  we  bave  the  spectacle  of  tnese 
busy  workers  in  St.  Peter's  chui^ch. 


A  Bel^an  Afcrieitltariiit,  so  an 

exchange  says,  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  two  white-birch  trees,  and  pruned 
them  at  the  time  when  the  sap  was  rising. 
The  next  day,  from  each  opening  flowed  an 
abundance  of  liquid,  and  the  trees  were 
then  surrounded  by  quantities  of  bees 
which  gathered  with  delight  the  sweet 
water.  This  natun^  flow  of  water  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  the  ccdonies 
of  bees  the  whole  time  presented  a  great 
sights  Bee-keepers  who  have  small  trees- 
are  recommended  to  make  incisions  in  the 
bark  in  the  spring. 


Supplies  ror   the  Apiary— if  not 

ordered  already,  should  be  secured  at  once. 
Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  to  the  bee- 
keeper than  to  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
supplies  at  a  time  when  delay  may  mean 
dollars  to  him.  Decide  raoip,  as  nearly  as 
you  may  be  able,  just  what  you  will  likely 
need,  and  send  to  your  dealer  for  the 
goods.  Ton  will  find  the  advertisements  of 
reliable  dealers  in  every  number  of  the  Beb 
Journal,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  serve 
you.  Don't  miss  getting  a  crop  of  honey 
by  not  having  everything  needed  to  take 
care  of  it,  in  case  it  does  come  to  yon. 


Heddon  and  Olnoose  Qaesttoa. 

—In  reply  to  what  we  published  last  week 
on  this  matter,  as  taken  from  OlMnings,  Mr. 
Heddon  wrote  a  long,  article  to  Bro.  Root 
which  he  has  summed  up  briefiy  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  Olsm- 
ings  for  April  15th : 

As  intimated  in  our  last  issue,  we  ex- 
pected to  give  Mr.  Heddon  a  chance  to  re- 
ply to  our  foot-note ;  but;  his  reply,  just  at 
hand,  takes  five  columns  to  our  two.  As  it 
is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  allow  him  so 
much  space,  we  will  endeavor  to  p.y9  the 
-main  points  of  his  article  as  fairly  and 
briefiy  as  possible. 

Mr.  Heddon  sends  an  affidavit  from  h{» 
son  Charles,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Charles) 
personally  took  from  the  hives  the  Willard 
honey,  and  shipped  it  himself:  and  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  all  oi  said  honey 
was  free  from  adulteration.  This  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  if  we  are  correct,  Mr. 
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WilUrd  asked  Mr.  Heddon  hinuelf  to  famish 
an  a£BdaTit  that  said  honey  was  porf ,  but 
Mr.  Heddon  ignored  the  request— or,  at 
least,  Mr.  Willard  received  no  response.  In 
ansipsr  to  our  inquiry  regarding  the  honey 
shipped  bv  Mr.  Heddon  in  1898,  he  says  he 
never  shipped  any  adulterated  honey  to 
anyone. 

Referring  to  the  two  cans  of  honey  we 
have  in  Qur  possession,  he  admits  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  tags,  and  that  he  has  been 
In  the  habit  of  attaching  them  in  that  way ; 
but,  assuming  that  the  tags,  cans,  and  box, 
are  his,  he  denies  that  the  honey  is  adul- 
terated; or,  if  adulterated,  that  it  ever 
came  from  him.  He  says  he  sends  us  a 
sample  of  pure  honey,  and  asks  us  to  com- 
pare it  wlui  this  in  the  cans.  Of  coarse, 
we  expected  that  the  sample  would  taste 
all  rignt ;  and  it  is  greatly  superior  to  that 
in  the  cans. 

As  to  the  cheap  honey,  he  refers  to  B.  T. 
Fish  &  Co.,  as  advertismg  honey  from  4^ 
to  6  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  style 
of  package  and  quality.  In  a  letter  just 
received  from  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  they  say 
that  this  4^-cent  honey  is  in  barrels,  and 
Southern  stock  at  that,  while  the  d-cent 
honey  is  the  finest  product.  Some  time  ago 
they  wrote  us  that  the  honey  market  was 
very  poor ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  very 
hard  tinoes,  they  could  not  begin  to  realize 
anywhere  near  their  old  prices,  and  they 
were  afraid  they  would  have  to  make  low 
offerings  to  dispose  of  what  they  had.  But 
Mr.  Heddon  has  been  offering  cheap  honey 
for  vears  back,  and  it  was  not  Southern 
stock,  either;  nor  were  the  times  hard  as 
now. 

He  refers  to  the  test  made  by  Prof.  Cook 
on  the  chemists,  where  50  samples  were 
placed  before  them,  some  adulterated  and 
some  not,  with  glucose,  and  which  the 
chemists  recogniztMi  correctly  in  every 
case,  as  not  being  conclusive  to  him.  H!e 
affirms  tiiat  the  test  should  be  made  by  per- 
sons who  should  **  lav  aside  all  desires  as 
to  results."  This  is  just  exactly  what  was 
done,  If  they  had  any  desire  to  show  that 
the  honey  wot  adulterated,  why  did  they 
not  show  those  samples  that  were  pure,  as 
also  adulterated  %  But,  no :  they  correctly 
picked  out  the  pure  from  tne  '*  doctored '' 
samples.  There  was  not  and  could  not  be 
the  least  prejudice  in  this  instance. 

Farther,  we  call  our  readers  to  witness 
that  Mr.  Heddon  said  that  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  his  customers  prtdsed  the  honey 
he  shipped  them ;  and  he  (Heddon)  ofered 
toriiowus  the  ** original  manuscript"  to 
prove  it  if  we  would  publish  it.  The  testi- 
monials he  sent  were  merely  printed  and 
ntumUred^  with  neither  date  nor  name ;  and 
as  Mr.  Heddon  had  offered  to  furnish  the 
original  letters,  proving  all  these  testimo- 
iduB  to  be  genuine,  we  told  him  that  we 
would  publish  them,  or  acknowledge  their 
genuineness.  Now,  did  he  do  it  ?  We  have 
read  his  11-page  article,  now  in  hand,  over 
carefully,  but  do  not  see  auT  reference  to 
it;  nskd  tm  to  the  *' original  manuscript" 
that  he  was  to  furnish,  it  has  not  vet  made 
Its  appearance.     Perhaps  he  overlooked  it. 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  concerned  largely 


in  defense  of  his  statements  made  at  the 
Michigan  State  €k>nvention ;  and  as  he  has 
nothing  new  to  offer,  we  do  not  refer  to  it 
except  to  mention  that  he  says  he  did  not 
defend  the  practice  of  mixing  glucose.  The 
essay  was  published  in  the  Avxbicajx  Bbb 
JouBNAL,  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Finally,  we  must  say  that  wb  have  no 
more  room  for  further  discussion  of  this 
mafter.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  do 
Mr.  Heddon  an  injustice ;  we  are  seeking 
the  truth,  and  the  best  good  of  the  pursuit. 
It  seems  to  us  he  has  had  enough  space 
already;  and  unless  there  should  be  some 
very  good  reason,  we  should  prefer  to  de- 
vote our  space  to  other  matters. 

So  far  as  the  Bbb  Journax  is  concerned, 
we  can  truly  say  with  Bro.  Root,  that  "  We 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  do  Mr.  Heddon  an 
injustice;  we  are  seeking  the  truth  and  the 
best  good  of  the  pursuit."  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  any  one  would  desire  to 
do  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Heddon.  Either  he 
did  glucose  or  adulterate  his  honey,  or  else 
he  did  not.  It  only  remained  for  him  to 
prove  his  innocency,  and  that  he  should  find 
no  difficulty  ih  doing,  if  not  guilty. 

Some  may  have  looked  upon  this  whole 
matter  as  a  piece  of  persecution,  but  cer- 
tainly so  far  as  the  Bbb  Journal  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  such  thought  enter- 
tained for  a  moment ;  and  we  don't  believe 
that  any  such  feeling  prompted  Oleofiings  to 
undertake  the  exposure. 

We,  also,  regretted  the  seeming  necessity 
to  occupy  so  much  space  with  this  sut>ject 
in  these  columns,  but  we  felt  It  a  duty  to 
present  the  statements  of  both  sides  of  the 
case  to  our  readers,  rather  than  to  have 
those  of  our  subscribers,  who  also  take 
Gleanings^  think  that  our  '* silence"  on  the 
matter  really  meant  *^  consent "  to  a  prac- 
tice that  we  have  so  fearlessly  and  unmer- 
cifully fought  in  the  past. 

Some  may  wonder  what  benefit  will  have 
been  gained  after  all  the  war  of  words  is 
over.  Well,  m  should  think  that  if  Mr. 
Heddon  really  had  been  adulterating  honey 
he  would  now  do  so  no  more ;  and  if  he 
never  did  practice  it,  he  has  had  a  good 
chance  to  dispel  the  idea  among  some  folks 
who  believed  he  had  been  adulterating,  and 
thus  set  himself  right  before  them  and  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
agitation  can  but  result  in  good  to  the  pur- 
suit, as  it  shows  the  public  that  bee-keepers 
are  as  ready  to  denounce  and  expose  one  of 
their  own  number  if  found  guilty,  as  they 
would  a  grocer  or  any  one  else  who  in- 
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dolges  in  the  same  nefarious  practice. 
Only  by  defending  the  purity  of  their  pro- 
duct at  all  hazards,  can  those  engaged  in 
honest  honey-production  hope  to  win  the 
success  that  their  sincere  endeayors  merit. 
Let  the  consumers  once  know  that  bee- 
keepers themselves  believe  in  '<  keeping 
still  ^' about  the  adulteration  of  extracted 
honey  (as  a  certain  very  few  advocate), 
and  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  sell  any  of  that  kind 
of  honey  at  all.  We  believe  that  bee-keep- 
ers can  ruin  the  honey  market  in  no  other 
way 'faster  than  by  ^'keeping  still"  and 
letting  adulteration  go  on  without  vigorous 
protest,  and  exposure  and  prosecution  of 
the  criminals.  The  Bee-Keepers'  Union 
should,  of  course,  take  an  active  part  in 
putting  a  stop  to  honey  adulteration,  both 
in  securing  legislation  against  it,  and  then 
in  enforcing  it. 


Blit^liain  Honey  -  M^MlTes.  —  On 

page  548  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  on 
the  Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping 
Knives  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
prices  on  the  Bingham  Smokers  remain 
about  the  same,  though  several  big  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  them. 


Hutcliinsoit  on  Adulteration. — 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Bro. 
Hutchinson,  in  reply  to  our  editorial  of  last 
week,  which  of  course  we  are  glad  to  pub- 
lish: 

Bro.  York,  can  you  allow  me  a  few  lines 
of  space  in  which  to  make  clear  my  views 
upon  this  vexing  question  ?  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  the  adulteration  of  honey  as 
any  one  can  be.  I  am  willing  to  do  any- 
thmg  honorable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice. 1  agpree  with  you  that  prosecution 
would  be  exposure — I  do  not  see  how  any 
other  view  could  be  taken,  but  it  would  be 
something  else  in  addition^  something  that 
adulterators  could  appreciate^  while  simple 
exposure  is  something  that  they  care  very 
little  about.  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
shield  wrong-doers,  but  if  we  are  exposing 
adulterators  of  honev  simply  for  the  sake 
of  **■  exposing  evil,"  let  us  expose,  instead, 
some  other  and  greater  evil,  and  thus  save 
the  prejudice  that  must  attach  to  our  pro- 
duct from  every  exposure. 

It  is  true  that  the  Union  had  only  the 
Wiley  analysis  of  Mr.  Heddon's  honey  a 
vear  ago,  but  the  analysis  of  the  Willard 
honey  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  evidence,  with  the  exception  that  the 
same  chemist  who  made  the  analysis  of  the 
Willard  honey  also  made  an  analysis  of 
Mr.     Jankovsky's    honey,    and    he   (Jan- 


kovsky)  had  to  suffer  in  consequence,  and 
now  another  Kovemment  chemist  has  pro- 
nounced the  Jankovsky  honey  pure.  If  the 
Heddon  case  is  stronger  now  than  a  year 
ago,  why  not  lay  the  additional  evidence 
before  the  Union?  If  the  Union  won't 
listen  to,  or  act  upon,  what  is  considered 
sufficient  evidence,  then  let  us  criticise  the 
Union.  It  has  aboard  of  advisement  be- 
fore which  important  questions  can  be 
brought,  and  this  board  is  composed  of 
sensible  men,  and  it  seems  that  their  de- 
cision ought  to  have  some  weight.  As  the 
case  now  stands,  I  think  it  is  an  injustice 
to  Mr.  Heddon  that  he  is  not  prosecuted. 
Let  the  matter  be  investigated,  and  if  any 
one  is  to  blame  because  he  has  not  been 

grosecuted,  or  because  he  is  not  notr,  let  the 
lame  rest  toliere  it  behnas. 
I  am  willing  to  join  hands  with  any  one 
in  any  course  that  has  in  it  the  semblance 
of  a  hope  that  will  stop  adulteration,  but  it  is 
perfecuy  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  course  of  filling  the  air 
with  words  will  accomplish  no  good  vhatever, 
while  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  ruinatiofi 
of  the  extracted  honey  market. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHDfSOW. 

Flint,  Mich.,  April  26, 1894. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say 
more  than  we  have  already  said  on  this 
subject.  In  former  editorials  we  believe 
we  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  bee-keepers  intbe 
United  States. 

We  believe  the  Union  has  had  the  ''ad- 
ditional evidence  "  of  the  Willard  ''  Heddon 
honey  "  placed  before  it.  It  could  not  help 
having  it,  if  it  has  read  the  bee-papers 
lately,  and  especially  the  affidavit  on  page 
457  of  the  Bee  Journal.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  its  decision  on  this  later  evidence. 


tJonTention  IVotiees* 


Wisconsin.— The  next  annual  meetinir  of 
the  WlsconsiD  Bee-Keepers*  Association  wiilbe 
held  at  Madison,  on  Feb.  8tb  and  9th.  1895. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  W.  Yancb,  Cor.  Sec. 

Illinois.— The  spring  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Assodation  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Russell  Marsh,  io 
Guilford.  111.,  on  May  15, 1894. 

New  Mllford,  111.  B.  Kennedy,  Sec 

Michigan.  —  The  Central  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers^  Association  will  meet  in  conventioD 
in  the  Capitol  building  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  on 
May  9, 1894,  at  9  o'clock,  sharp.  A  good  time 
is  looked  for.  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Sec 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Tennessee.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bast  Tennessee,  Bee-Keepers'  AssocisUoD 
will  be  held  at  W hi tesburg,  Tenn..  beginning 
on  Thursday,  August  16, 1894.  All  members 
and  other  interested  in  bee-culture  are  Id* 
vited  to  attend.  H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 


HaTe  Yon  Read  page  541  yet  ? 
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ANSWSRSD  BT 
MARSNGO.  IlJ[i. 
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Id  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
queetlons  needlnfr  immbdiatb  attention,  and 
■ueh  as  are  not  of  sufficient  speolal  Interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  '* Queries  and  Replies"  so 
iaterestlnflr  on  another  pa«e.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  pvtioularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Old  Foundation  and  Starters. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  foundation  like  the 
enclosed  sample,  which  was  made  last  sea- 
son and  kept  over  in  a  dark,  cool  place ; 
also  a  quantity  of  sections  with  starters  in. 
which  the  bees  did  not  work  on.  Would 
Tou  advise  melting  it  up  and  taking  the 
loandation  out  of  the  sections,  or  would 
the  bees  accept  and  work  it  out  as  it  is  ? 

Delhi,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  A. 

Answeb.— The  sample  of  foundation  is 
very  nice,  and  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell  it 
from  fresh  made.  I  shouldn't  think  of  tak- 
ing the  starters  out  of  the  sections,  but 
would  1)80  them  just  as  they  are.  I  use 
them  every  year,  and  this  year  I  shall  use 
some  that  have  been  in  the  sections  more 
than  one  year. 


Average  Weight  of  Bees  and  Brood. 

What  should  be  the  average  weight  of 
bees  and  brood,  minus  frames  and  combs, 
in  No.  1  colonies  about  May  1st.  considering 
early  spring,  etc.— in  central  New  York  ? 
Empibe  State. 

Anbweb. — I  can  only  give  a  rough  guess. 
Possibly  4  to  6  pounds ;  but  if  any  one  can 
tell  with  anything  like  certainty,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  own  up  I  don't  know. 


Why  So  Many  Queens  Lost  P 

On  November  1st,  1893, 1  had  112  colonies 
of  bees;  Nov.  6th  I  noticed  the  bees  were 
robbing  one  colony  which  was  quite  heavy 
with  honey— the  colony  had  evidently  be- 
come queenless,  and  what  bees  were  in  the 
hive  had  no  courage  to  fight  and  protect 
their  stores;  and  since  I  put  them  out,  I 
have  found  six  more  in  the  same  condition, 
making  seven  in  all. 

Is  it  nnusual  for  a  number  of  queens  to 
die  during  late  fall  and  winter  ?  If  so, 
what  was  the  cause  ?    Five  out  of  the  seven 


were  colonies  that  sent  out  swarms  in  June, 
and  of  course  had  young  queens.  They 
were  put  into  the  celUr  about  Dec.  Ist,  and 
put  out  from  March  9tb  to  the  14th.  The 
shrinkage  in  weight  was  from  three  to  15X 
pounds. 

The  winter  following  the  summer  when 
my  bees  stored  so  much  of  that  black  stuff 
called  "  honey-dew,"  my  losses  were  heavy, 
but  generally  my  losses  have  been  almost 
entirely  from  their  becoming  queenless,  and 
sometimes  I  think  I  have  more  than  my 
share  from  that  cause.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  ?  O.  B.  B. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  March  31. 

Answbb.— I  think  7  out  of  112  Is  rather 
unusual.  That's  easier  to  say  than  to  tell 
the  cause.  If  you  were  not  an  exx)erienced 
bee-keeper,  I  should  ask  whether  some  of 
the  queens  may  not  have  been  lost  on  their 
wedding  flights.  This  kind  of  loss  seems  to 
be  much  worse  in  some  places  than  others. 
If  you  are  sure  the  flve  young  queens  all 
became  good  layers,  I  should  say  their  loss 
was  quite  exceptional,  and  cannot  give  a 
healthy  guess  why  it  should  occur. 


Wheat  Flour  for  Bees. 

I  have  seen  rye  flour  given  to  bees  in 
spring.  Win  wheat  flour  injure  them  ?  I 
have  given  it  to  them  two  days,  and  they 
use  a  quantity  of  it.  A.  J.  F. 

Winthrop,  Iowa. 

Answeb. — No,  wheat  flour  will  not  hurt 
them.  However,  it  may  not  be  best  to  give 
them  so  much  that  they  will  not  use  it  up, 
for  it  will  clog  the  combs  up  unnecessarily. 


Sunshine  on  the  Hives. 

What  time  in  the  forenoon  should  the 
sun  shine  on  the  hives,  and  what  time  in 
the  afternoon  ?  A.  R.  J. 

Cambridge,  111. 

•  Answeb. — In  spring  I  suppose  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  sun  shine  on  the  hives  all 
day  long.  In  very  hot  weather  they  might 
better  be  in  the  shade  all  day  long,  or  per- 
haps from  10  till  2.  I  like  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  because  it  allows  the  sun  to  shine 
through  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out.  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  care  more  for  shade  on 
my  account  than  for  the  sake  of  the  bees. 
I  don't  believe  the  bees  hate  to  be  in  the 
hot  sun  as  much  as  I  do. 


Mixed  Bees — Queen-Cells. 

1.  I  have  a  colony  of  hybrids  that  show 
two  bands,  and  this  colony  cast  one  after- 
swarm,  and  the  queen  produces  some  bees 
that  show  two,  some  one  band,  and  some 
white,  ashy-looking  bees,  different  from 
any  t>ee8  I  ever  saw.  They  are  larger  than 
any  of  my  bees,  and  the  young  queen  left 
in  the  old  hive  produces  from  the  3-banded 
Italian  to  the  blackest  of  bees.  What  sort 
of  drones  did  they  meet  ? 
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3.  The  colony  whose  queen  piped  last 
summer,  I  examined  in  February,  and  there 
were  8  queen-cells  started,  looking  as  if 
8t€urted  last  year.  There  was  a  laying 
queen  in  the  hiTe,  and  about  three  double 
handfuls  of  bees.  Why  were  those  queen- 
cells  started  ?  When  do  you  think  they 
were  built  ?  M.  W.  G. 

Bankston,  Ala. 

Answebs. — 1.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
Perhaps  one  of  mixed  blood. 

2.  In  almost  any  hive  that  has  been  occu- 
pied a  year  or  more,  you  will  find  these 
queen-cell  cups.  Without  any  seeming 
reason  for  it,  tne  bees  start  a  lot  of  queen- 
cells,  and  then  go  no  farther  than  the  start. 
They  may  be  used  some  time  in  the  future 
as  queen-cells,  and  they  may  not. 


Italianizing:  and  Transferring:. 

1.  I  am  a  beginner  in  the  handling  of 
bees.  My  bees  are  the  conmion  blacks,  and 
my  hives  the  old-fashiond  box-hives.  I 
should  like  to  change  to  Italians  by  intro- 
ducing queens.    Can  it  be  done  ? 

2.  Can  I  successfully  change  my  bees  to 
movable-frame  hives  ?  O.  B.  G.     . 

Ft.  Fairfield,  Me. 

Answebs.  —  Certainly ;  hundreds  have 
done  it  successfully.  Read  up  thoroughly 
in  a  good  text-book,  then  go  carefully  to 
work.  You  will  find  full  instructions  in 
the  books,  and  by  the  time  vou  have  the 
matter  well  stucfied,  it  will  be  time  to 
transfer.  Changing  the  queens  may  be 
done  later. 


Honey- Yielding  Plants  and  Trees. 

1.  Is  alfalfa  a  honey-plant  ?  Also  are 
sanf oin  and  Chinese  hybrid  catalpa  honey- 
yielders  ?    Which  is  best  ? 

2.  How  many  colonies  of  bees  can  work 
profltablv  on  an  acre  of  each  of  the  above- , 
named  plants  and  trees  ?  Also,  how  many 
colonies  can  work  on  an  acre  of  alsike  ? 

Meadow,  Wash.  Mbs.  B.  B. 

Answebs.— 1.  Alfalfa  and  sanf  oin  are 
good  honey-plants.  In  some  places  they 
rely  almost  wholly  on  alfalfa  for  the  heavy 
crops  the^  obtain.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Chinese  hybrid  catalpa.  Probably 
alfalfa  is  the  best  of  those  you  mention. 

2.  I  don't  know.  And  I'm  afraid  you'll 
never  find  out.  The  only  thing  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  way  of  a  definite  state- 
ment as  to  what  could  be  obtained  by  bees 
from  a  given  territory  was  a  statement  by 
the  lamented  Quinby,  that  an  acre  of  buck- 
wheat would  yield  25  pounds  of  honey  in  a 
a  day,  but  I  don't  know  upon  what  data  he 
based  his  assertion.  But  he  didn't  say  how 
many  bees  it  would  take  to  gather  the  25 
pounds.  Possibly  three  or  four  colonies 
would  do  it. 


Farmer^s  ^ei^  Ontde-Hsee  page  517. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Beevillb,  Texas. 

Profitable  Bee-Keeping — ^Introduction 


Fribnds: — As  promised,  I  shall  now 
try  Id  my  poor,  humble  way  to  teach 
you  how  to  manage  your  bees,  to  make 
them  a  source  of  profit  to  you.  I  am 
not  wasting  my  time  here  under  the 
shade  of  this  live-oak  tree,  to  try  to  tell 
you  how  to  keep  bees  for  pleasure  only, 
but  to  explain  to  you,  as  best  I  can,  aod 
in  as  short  a  manner,  how  to  manage 
bees  to  derive  a  profit ;  and  to  do  this,  I 
know  of  no  way  better  than  to  begin  at 
the  foot,  or  first  colony,  and  carry  you 
clear  through  my  20  years  of  practical 
as  well  as  profitable  bee-keeping,  as  a 
successful  honey-producer,  as  well  as  a 
successful  queen-rearer.  I  am  going  to 
endeavor  to  give  It  (HI  to  you,  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  from  one  colony  to  1,000  col- 
onies, and  how  I  attained  my  success. 

You  probably  know  that  I  am  the 
largest  queen-breeder  In  the  world  to- 
day; now  running  over  1,600  nuclei, 
together  with  three  out-yards  of  full 
colonies  to  supply  my  customers,  and  I 
shall  try  to  interest  you  by  telling  how  I 
manage  all  this  business  of  queen-rear- 
ing. And  now,  as  I  have  made  both 
queen-rearing  and  honey-production  s 
success  for  20  years,  I  feel  safe  in  ask- 
ing you  to  follow  me. 

There  are  many  patent  hives  and  clap- 
traps that  work  well  with  no  bees  in 
them«  There  are  many  highly-polished 
and  fiowery  theories  that  work  well  on 
paper — but  not  In  the  apiary.  But  what 
I  am  going  to  give  you  Is  practUxU  ex- 
perience, that  works  well  and  pays  in 
the  bee-yard. 

Now,  as  I  am  sitting  between  two 
large  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  and  listen- 
ing to  their  sweet  and  gentle  hum  this 
beautiful  April  day,  with  the  birds  sing- 
ing, and  all  Nature  smiling  around  mp, 
I  close  this  little  preface,  and  begin  with 
our  work  as  follows.  Now  let  as  all 
give  close  attention. ^-^  , 
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BKES — DRONE,  QUEEN,  WOBKEB. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  all 
know  what  bees  are,  but  I  will  describe 
the  inmates  of  the  hive  clearly,  so  that 
yoQ  may  better  understand. 

In  the  summer  season  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  bees  that  occupy  the 
hive  of  a  populous  colony,  namely  :  the 
qaeen,  drones,  and  workers.  (But  us- 
ually at  the  close  of  the  honey  season 
the  drones  are  killed  or  driven  away 
from  the  stores  of  the  hive  to  die.) 

I  will  describe  the  drone  first.  This 
is  the  male  bee,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  fertilize  the  queens,  with 
one  little  exception  that  I  might  here 
add,  and  that  is,  if  there  are  several 
hundred  of  thorn  in  a  hive  after  it  has 
cast  a  swarm,  or  made  weak  from  any 
other  cause,  the  drones  serve  as  a 
*'  stove  "  to  keep  up  the  proper  heat  on 
cool  nights,  which  keeps  the  brood  from 
suffering. 

The  drone  is  the  largest  bee  in  the 
hive.  He  wears  coarse  male  attire,  large 
broad  wings,  and  can  be  distinguished 
by  his  size,  shape,  and  by  the  coarse 
sound  of  his  wings  in  the  air.  I  think 
now  you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
drones. 

Next  I  will  describe  the  queen.  This 
name  (queen)  was  given  her  before  bee- 
keeping had  advanced  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
wonderful  bees.  Her  name  proper  is 
**  mother- bee,"  as  she  is  the  mother  of 
everything  in  the  hive  except  herself, 
and  some  other  (queen)  mother-bee  is 
her  mother.  This  is  the  case  where  she 
has  occupied  the  hive  two  or  three 
months  during  the  working  season. 

A  queen  may  be  the  only  mother-bee 
in  the  hive,  and,  after  all,  not  be  a 
mother-bee  of  anything.  She  may  be 
a  virgin,  or  a  young  queen  from  one  to 
15  days  old,  that  has  never  mated  with 
a  drone,  and  will  not  become  a  mother 
of  qneens  and  workers  until  she  mates 
with  a  drone,  but  she  may  lay,  all  her 
eggs  producing  drones.  This  I  will  ex- 
plain further  on. 

The  queen  has  a  body  resembling  a 
wasp,  except  she  is  not  so  slim  at  her 
waist,  and  the  slim  joint  that  connects 
her  foreparts  to  her  hindparts  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  wasp.  Her  wings  are 
the  same  size,  as  nearly  as  I  can  Judge,  as 
the  wings  of  a  worker-bee.  Her  body  is 
about  one-third  .longer  than  a  worker's 
body,  and  her  face,  head  and  legs  are 
different.  This  gives  her  a  different  ap- 
psaruice  from  any  other  bee  in  the  hive. 
She  is  often  hard  to  find  by  an  inexperi- 
enced person  because  one  bee  among  so 


many  others  is  hard  to  find  even  if  she 
does  look  differently,  as  there  is  only 
one  queen  in  the  hive,  with  some  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Now  I  believe,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  a  bee-keeper,  you  can  find  the 
queen. 

Last,  least,  and  easily  found  and 
learned,  are  the  workers.  There  are 
usually  from  20,000  to  60,000  of  these 
bees  to  a  populous  colony,  so  they  are 
not  hard  to  find,  and  with  the  little 
'*  thorns "  in  their  tails,  inexperienced 
bee-keepers  sometimes  quickly  find  out 
which  is  the  worker  and  "biter"  bees, 
without  any  one  telling  them.  But  I 
will  here  say  that  the  fear  of  bee-stings 
usually  disappears  when  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  bees  are  known.  You 
should  bear  in  mind  that  you  would  be 
afraid  of  a  horse,  until  you  learned 
something  of  his  nature  and  habits. 

Now  I  have  made  known  to  you,  as 
best  I  know  how  on  paper,  the  three 
different  kinds  of  bees  that  occupy  a 
hive.  I  will  now  begin  with  you  with  a 
full  colony  of  bees,  as  I  cannot  well 
teach  you  properly  unless  you  have,  or 
soon  get,  some  bees.  So  I  had  better 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  bees,  then  go  on 
with  the  manipulation,  etc. 

GETTING  YOUB  FIBST  BEES. 

If  there  is  no  practical  bee-keeper  in 
your  neighborhood  that  has  bees  in 
movable-comb  hives  (I  used  the  word 
"  practical,"  as  representing  one  using 
frame  or  movable-comb  hives,  for  one 
cannot  practice  much  unless  the  bees 
are  on  movable  combs,  as  a  person  vMist 
see  the  inside  of  the  hive  to  get  much 
practice  in  bee-keeping),  I  would  get  a 
box-hive  of  bees,  and  transfer  them  into 
some  hive  that  bee-keepers  use  who  are 
making  a  success  in  producing  honey — 
the  Simplicity  8  or  10  frame  hive,  or 
any  good  hive  that  you  can  get  the 
cheapest  and  handiest. 

HAULING  AND  TBAN8FEBBIN<f  BEES. 

I  would  get  bees  already  in  a  movable- 
comb  hive  if  I  could,  unless  you  wish 
the  transferring  experience,  which  you 
ought  to  have,  and  miLst  have,  to  get 
along  well,  as  no  bee-keeper  of  long 
standing  can  get  along  without  trans- 
ferring some  combs,  as  the  contents  of 
a  hive  may  melt  down,  or  be  knocked 
over,  etc.,  and  it  will  liave  to  be  trans- 
ferred. So  I  will  start  you  out  after  a 
box-hive  of  bees.  This  you  can  engage 
of  a  neighbor,  and  have  a  time  set  to  go 
for  it;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  any  racket 
on  the  road,  you  had  better  load  op  and 
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haul  the  bees  on  some  moonshiny  night, 
until  you  gain  more  knowledge  about 
bees,  then  you  can  move  them  at  any 
time,  which  will  be  explained  before  we 
close. 

Get  a  smoker — there  are  several  good 
smokers  on  the  market.  Also  get  a  bee- 
veil,  but  no  gloves.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  teach  you  to  wear  gloves  to  protect 
your  hands  from  stings,  as  with  a  good 
smoker  you  can  always  keep  the  bees 
from  stinging  your  hands  much,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  teach  you  how  to  handle 
bees  without  getting  stings,  as  really 
that  is  one  part  of  the  business. 

When  you  get  to  your  bees  or  box- 
hive,  and  you  are  ready  to  start  home, 
smoke  the  bees  gently  at  the  hive-en- 
trance until  they  have  had  time  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey,  taking  care  not 
to  use  smoke  more  than  they  can  stand, 
or  they  will  rush  out  of  the  hive  rather 
than  go  up.  When  you  have  smoked 
them,  a  small  puff  every  few  seconds 
for  three  to  five  minutes,  pick  up  the 
hive  and  set  it  in  the  buggy  or  wagon, 
bottom  up,  and  slowly  drive  home.  You 
can  keep  the  smoker  lighted,  and  should 
the  bees  show  any  disposition  to  fly, 
give  a  little  smoke,  but  usually,  as  soon 
as  the  wagon  starts,  they  will  quiet 
down. 

If  the  bees  are  blacks  or  hybrids,  it 
may  be  best  to  tie  a  cloth  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hive.  Further  along  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  know  they  are  blacks  or 
hybrids. 

When  you  arrive  home,  place  the  hive 
where  you  wish  it  to  remain  after  they 
are  transferred.  Then  in  the  morning, 
or  when  you  are  ready  to  transfer,  get 
the  new  hive  in  readiness,  and  two  thin 
boards  a  little  larger  than  the  frames, 
for  transf erring-boards.  (For  just  one 
hive  you  can  lay  some  boards  down  on 
the  ground,  but  for  a.  number  it  is  best 
to  have  a  table  and  a  regular  transfer- 
ring-house.) 

With  an  old  hatchet  or  other  tool  cut 
the  nails  of  the  box-hive.  It  is  best  to 
lay  the  hive  in  such  a  manner  so  the 
combs  will  be  edgewise,  and  the  head  of 
the  hive  the  lowest.  Then  cut  the  nails 
and  lift  off  the  top  side-board,  and  reach 
down  and  saw  off  the  cross-sticks,  if 
there  are  any,  and  I  guess  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  them.  Then  pull  down  one 
other  side  of  the  hive — the  side  next  to 
you.  Then  reach  in  and  take  hold  of 
one  cross  stick  and  twist  it  back  and 
forth  a  little,  when  it  will  slip  out.  Keep 
the  bees  smoked  out  of  your  way  while 
you  are  at  work. 

Now  with  a  table  or  butcher  knife, 
cut  out  the  combs — one  at  a  time  ;  lift 


the  combs  by  taking  hold  of  the  bottom 
end,  as  the  top  end  is  likely  to  be  tender, 
and  if  with  any  honey  it  is  the  heaviest. 
Now  hold  each  comb  over  the  new  hive, 
and  brush  the  bees  off  the  combs  ioto  it, 
laying  the  combs  down  in  a  pile  on  a 
board  near  by.  Proceed  until  all  the 
combs  are  removed  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  lay  down  one  of  the  transferring- 
boards,  lay  on  this  an  empty  frame,  then 
take  up  a  comb  and  lay  on  the  frame, 
and  cut  one  or  more  pieces  until  il  fits 
nicely  in  the  frames.  Then  tack  small, 
thin  strips  of  wood  across  the  comb  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  bar  of  the  frame 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  sticks  will 
hold  the  comb  straight  in  the  fra'me. 

Now  lay  the  other  transferring-board 
on  top  of  all,  and  pick  all  up  together, 
and  turn  it  over,  removing  the  first 
board,  and  tacking  strips  on  this  side  as 
on  the  other.  Then  pick  up  the  frame 
of  comb  and  hang  it  in  the  new  hive. 
Proceed  until  all  combs  that  contain 
brood  and  honey  are  put  in,  leaving  ont 
the  drone-comb,  if  you  choose,  unless 
it  has  honey  in  it,  if  so,  better  put  it  in, 
too,  and  when  the  bees  use  the  honey 
you  can  remove  it,  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Now  place  all  frames  straight  in  the 
new  hive,  put  on  the  cover,  shake  all 
the  bees  off  the  old  box  in  front  of  the 
new  hive,  when  they  will  soon  run  in, 
and  all  is  over,  and  you  have  a  colony  in 
a  frame  hive.  lZD 

Now  you  have  a  good  lesson,  and  are 
ready  for  the  next.  There  are  many 
ways  to  transfer  that  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  tell — I  give  this  plan  so 
that  you  may  not  fail,  as  I  have  tried 
almost  all  plans,  and  this  gives  the  best 
satisfaction,  especially  with  beginners, 
as  when  bees  are  slow  to  fasten  their 
combs  to  the  frames,  strings  may  be 
gnawed  in  two  before  the  comb  is  fast- 
ened ;  and  when  the  combs  are  heavy 
with  brood  and  honey,  any  clasp  that 
does  not  reach  clear  across  the  frame 
will  let  the  combs  bulge. 

After  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  bees,  you  may  devise  some  plan 
of  your  own,  that  is  better,  but  I  give 
this  one  so  that  you  will  not  make  a 
failure.  You  can  remove  the  clamps  or 
sticks  when  the  combs  are  fasteneid  to 
the  frame. 

About  fruit-bloom  is  the  best  time  to 
transfer.  Jennie  Atchlet. 

(To  be  coDtinaed.) 
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SwanniM  or  No  Si  arming  for  Honey. 

<laeiT921.— 1.  Other  things  being  equal, 
which  will  give  most  surplus  comb  honey,  a 
colony  that  never  thinks  of  swarming,  or  a 
colony  that  swarms,  counting  the  crop  of 
both  mother  colony  and  swarm? 

'Z.  Which  will  give  the  most  extracted  7— 
lUinols. 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  season.  2.  It 
is  the  same.  — A.  J.  Ck>OK. 

1  and  2.  The  colony  that  swarms 
early  in  the  season. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1  and  2.  A  colony  that  swarms  will 
give  the  most  of  both. — Mrs.  L.  Habbi- 

80S. 

1.  On  an  average,  the  one  that  doesn't 
sfT&rm.    2.  Ditto  as  above. — J.  M.  Ham- 

BAU6H. 

1  and  2.  The  colony  that  '*  never 
thin](8''  of  swarming,  in  both  cases.— G. 

M.  DOOUTTLE. 

1.  The  one  that  does  not  swarm,  if 
other  things  are  equal,  but  generally 
they  are  not.    2.  Ditto. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  We  would  take  the  colony  that  did 
not  swarm,  other  things  being  equal.  2. 
The  same  for  extracted. — Dad  ant  A 
So5. 

1.  The  colony  that  swarms,  in  case 
they  do  not  leave  the  mother  colony  too 
weak.  2.  The  same  can  be  said  for  ex- 
tracted.— Jas.  a.  Stone. 

1  and  2.  Much  depends  in  these  ques- 
tions, but  generally  the  beat  returns  will 
be  given  by  the  colony  that  doesn't 
swarm.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1  and  2.  In  this  locality  the  **  colony 
that  never  thinks  of  swarming."  When 
honey  cemes  later,  the  two  colonies  may 
be  better.— P.  H.  Elwood. 

1.  The  colony  that  swarms  once- 
counting  the  product  of  both  colonies. 
2.  I  should  expect  the  most  extracted, 
as  well  as  comb.— Wiix  M.  Barnum. 

1  and  2.  If  the  swarms  are  cast  be- 
fore the  honey  harvest  opens,  more 
honey  would  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
creased colonies.- Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater. 


1.  This  depends  upon  management 
and  season,  but  generally  the  colony 
that  does  not  swarm  gets  most  surplus 
comb  honey.     2.  Doubtful. — J.  H.  Lar- 

RABBE. 

I  can,  in  my  locality,  always  get  more 
honey  from  a  colony  that  doesn't  swarm, 
than  from  one  that  does.  In  a  long 
honey  season  it  would  be  different,  or 
with  a  late  flow.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  usually  get  more  honey  from  a 
colony  that  swarms  once,  than  from 
such  as  '*  never  think  "  of  swarming  at 
all.  2.  I  think  the  same  would  prove 
true  of  extracted. — C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

I  cannot  say.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  tell  what  a  colony  of  bees  *•  thought." 
I  can  get  more  honey  of  any  kind  from 
the  bees  that  swarm,  whether  they 
**  think  "  much  about  it  or  not. — Emeb- 
soN  T.  Abbott. 

1.  That  depends  upon  several  things, 
especially  the  character  of  the  honey- 
flow.  Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other.  2.  The  advantage  is  a  little 
more  apt  to  be  with  the  one  that  swarms. 
— J.  A.  Gbeen. 

1.  That  depends.  With  me,  the  col- 
ony that  never  wants  to  swarm.  With 
a  long  enough  season,  or  a  heavy  fall 
flow,  the  colony  and  swarm  might  come 
out  ahead.  2.  The  same  rule  holds  as 
with  comb. — C.  C.  Milleb. 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
honey  season,  and  the  time  when  the 
swarm  issues.  With  me,  a  colony  that 
casts  a  swarm  early  gives  more  surplus 
than  one  of  the  same  strength  that  does 
not  swarm.  2.  The  same  rule  holds. — 
R.  L.  TAyiX)B. 

1.  The  colony  that  swarms,  every 
time,  in  my  experience.  2.  If  great  care 
is  used,  and  the  colony  doesn't  attempt 
to  swarm,  the  most  extracted  honey  will 
be  given  by  the  non-swarming  colony.  I 
do  the  best  by  so-called  '*  artificial 
swarming." — J.  B.  Pond. 

1.  I  do  not  know  that  bees  think  at 
all,  but  I  get  more  honey  from  those 
that  swarm  in  this  perpetual  flowering 
land,  as  I  can  get  the  progeny  of  two 
queens  in  the  field  against  one  when 
they  do  not  swarm,  or  are  not  increased. 
2.  The  same  with  extracted. — Mbs.  Jen- 
nie Atchlby. 

1.  With  the  old  way  of  management, 
and  the  hives  in  general  use,  the  colony 
that  does  not  swarm  produces  the  most 
comb  honey.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  old  t&ay- it  is  generally  admitted  if 
a  colony  is  divided  in  any  way  in  the 
midst  of  the  harvest,  unless  the  honey- 
flow  is  very  prolonged,  it  w^ll  result  in  a 
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loss  of  honey.  Every  bee-keeper  should 
read  my  new  book  on  this  subject.  A 
colony  may  swarm,  bat  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  up.  A  queen-trap  may  prevent 
it,  or,  in  seven  days  after,  the  colony 
may  be  reunited.  The  claim  Is  now 
freely  made  that  the  colony  that  swarms 
produces  the  most  surplus  comb  honey, 
and  also  the  finest.  2.  That  which  is 
true  in  working  for  comb  honey  is  also 
true  in  running  for  extracted.— G.  L. 

TiNEEB. 

1  and  2.  This  query  needs  a  long  an- 
swer, as  so  much  depends  upon  a  great 
many  things.  But  I  will  Just  say  that 
in  a  long,  moderate  flow,  the  two  would 
f?lve  the  most.  But  in  a  short  heavy 
flow,  the  one  would  do  the  best,  either 
of  comb  or  extracted.— E.  Fbanob. 

1.  That's  a  hard  question,  because  I 
never  could  tell  what  they  **  think.*'  In 
my  experience,  I  don't  find  very  much 
difference  between  one  that  swarms  once 
and  one  that  doesn't  swarm  at  all,  un- 
less it  be  where  the  swarm  is  cast  very 
early — then  I  believe  the  two  will  beat 
one. — EueENB  Sbcob. 

1  and  2.  If  all  the  surplus  waste  come 
from  clover  that  had  to  be  gathered  in 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  I  would  take  the  chances  on 
the  non-swarmer;  but  with  a  good 
chance  for  clover,  basswood,  and  a  fall 
rrop,  I  should  say  let  them  swarm,  unless 
I  was  overstocked.— 8.  I.  Fbebborn. 

This  question  has  been  asked  a  great 
many  times.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
the  length  of  the  honey  season.  In  a 
short  honey-flow,  the  colony  that  does 
not  swarm  will  store  considerable  honey, 
while  a  colony  that  swarms  in  the  midst 
of  a  short  flow,  may  make  a  complete 
failure,  both  as  to  the  swarm  and  parent 
colony.  Taking  one  year  with  another, 
in  my  locality,  I  do  not  want  swarms, 
because  they  are  not  profitable,  except 
for  iiicrease.— G.  W.  Demareb. 


A  New  Eclltion  of  <'  The  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.J.  Cook,  has  Just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bkb  Journal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee-work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical— Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.25  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  year— t>oth 
for  $1.65. 


SpriBi  fort  In  the  Apiary. 

Written  for  Oie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.    A.   GBEBN. 


With  the  opening  of  spring  the  labors 
of  the  apiarist  begin  in  earnest.  The 
first  warm  days  that  come,  allowing  the 
bees  to  fly  freely,  bring  with  them  the 
demand  for  attention.  If  the  bees  have 
been  confined  some  time,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  entrances  are  clear,  so 
that  the  bees  may  fly  freely. 

A  piece  of  wire,  bent  at  right  angles 
an  inch  or  so  from  the  end,  makes  a 
good  tool  for  cleaning  out  the  entrances. 

I  use  under  nearly  all  of  my  hives  a 
rim  two  inches  deep,  so  arranged  that 
the  entrance  to  the  hive  is  at  the  top  of 
the  rim.  This  allows  all  dead  bees  to 
drop  out  from  between  the  combs,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  entrance  to 
become  choked  up  by  dead  bees.  During 
the  winter  it  is  best  to  allow  a  large  en- 
trance. Mine  are  llx^  inch,  and  are 
left  open  full  width  all  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  entrance  should 
be  contracted  to  from  3^ -inch  to  8  inches 
wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  colony. 

If  porous  coverings  have  been  used 
over  the  brood -chamber,  they  should  be 
removed,  unless  the  bees  have  had  a 
chance  to  propolize  them  thoroughly, 
and  replaced  with  sheets  of  enameled 
cloth  or  plain  boards,  well  protected  by 
packing,  so  that  the  warmth  of  the  col- 
ony may  not  be  wasted  at  the  time  it  is 
most  needed. 

Now  if  you  are  sure  that  your  colony 
has  a  good  queen  and  plenty  of  honey, 
you  may  very  profitably  let  it  alone  un- 
til the  middle  of  May,  or  even  later. 
Usually  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by 
overhauling  the  brood-chamber  early  in 
the  spring. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  your  colonies 
lived  through  the  winter.  Probably 
some  will  be  found  dead.  If  the  loss 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  you  may  consider  yourself  fortn* 
nate. 
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When  a  hive  is  discovered  in  which 
the  bees  have  died,  the  dead  bees  should 
be  brushed  from  the  combs,  and  out  of 
the  hive,  as  well  as  possible,  and  the 
hive  closed  up  so  that  bees  cannot  get 
into  it  II  you  have  room  in  your  honey- 
iioase,  or  in  any  other  dry  place  where 
bees  cannot  go,  it  is  better  to  arrange 
the  combs  so  that  there  is  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  around  them,  as  the  honey  is 
very  apt  to  absorb  moisture  and  dete- 
riorate very  rapidly  if  left  shut  up  in 
blves  out-of-doors  at  this  season.  This 
booey  may  be  extracted,  if  desired,  but 
often  it  is  not  of  salable  quality.  Usually 
I  prefer  to  feed  it  to  the  bees. 

If  any  colonies  are  short  of  stores, 
combs  of  honey  may  be  exchanged  for 
those  containing  little  or  none,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
the  brood-nest  as  little  as  possible. 
Honey  that  is  not  used  is  this  way  may 
be  fed  to  the  bees  by  being  placed  in 
hives  out-of-doors,  with  the  entrance 
contracted  so  that  only  one  or  two  bees 
can  pass  at  a  time,  in  this  way  the 
honey  will  be  carried  o£f  quietly,  with  no 
d&nger  of  robbing.  I  would  wait  until 
about  the  tenth  of  May  for  this,  as  I  do 
not  think  it  pays  to  stimulate  brood- 
rearing  too  early  in  the  8eas6n.  If  you 
have  any  box-hives,  or  any  in  which  the 
combs  are  too  crooked  to  remove,  this  is 
a  good  way  to  dispose  of  the  honey. 

After  the  combs  are  empty,  they 
should  be  carefully  looked  over.  If  any 
of  them  have  been  injured  in  any  way, 
each  as  by  being  gnawed  by  mice,  or  if 
they  have  patches  of  drone  comb,  they 
should  be  trimmed  out  smoothly,  and 
the  holes  filled  with  good  worker-comb. 
It  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  holes  for  the 
bees  to  fill  with  comb,  as  they  will  al- 
most Invariably  fill  them  with  drone- 
comb,  unless  they  already  have  an  abun- 
dance In  the  hive. 

If  combe  are  very  crooked,  they  may 
be  bent  into  shape  or  cut  out  and  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  make  straight  combs.  As 
a  rule,  I  would  not  keep  *  any  combs  In 
the  brood-chamber  that  are  not  straight 
and  even,  as  the  perfect  combs  that  may 
be  had  by  the  use  of  wired  frames  and 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  so  much 
better  in  every  way.  ^or  extracting 
combe,  crooked  and  patched  combs  are 
as  good  as  any,  if  properly  handled,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  pays  to  save  and 
transfer  all  pieces  of  comb  in  good  con- 
dition, that  may  be  cut  four  or  five 
inches  square. 

In  a  future  article  I  will  write  of  ex- 
tractlng-combs,  and  how  to  properly 
utilize  scraps  of  comb. 

Ottawa,  111.,  April  12. 


Sometliiiit  Alionttlie  T  Soper. 

WriUen  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.   O.   C.   MILLBB. 


I  received  the  following  lettej:  frbm 
Mr.  S.  Cornell  about  the  middle  of 
March : 

Lindsay,  Out.,  March  9,  1894. 
Db.  C.  C.  Milleb.— 

Dear  Sir : — I've  been  taking  a  full 
dose  of  T  super.  While  I  think  of  it, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  take  a  file 
and  cut  a  mark  on  that  wire  hook  for 
taking  out  sections.  Instead  of  tying  a 
string  on  It,  or  painting  a  mark  on  it. 
Has  any  one  thought  of  turning  the  folds 
of  the  T  tins  downward  ?  I  don't  see 
anything  of  that  Idea  in  the  papers. 
Nail  the  T  tins  to  the  underside  of  the 
super,  folds  downward,  and  tack  on 
pieces  the  depth  of  the  folds  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  rim.  This  gives  the 
bee-space  below.  The  cover  may  have 
a  rim  3€  Inch  deep  tacked  on  to  make  a 
bee-space  above  the  sections. 

I  feel  inclined  to  ask  you  to  make  one 
in  this  way.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
present  plan,  which  you  will,  I  think, 
lose  without  regret,  after  trial,  is  the 
movable  feature  of  the  present  T  tins. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  trick  to  make  a 
*'  follower "  to  remove  sections  from 
wide  frames,  when  no  separators  are 
used,  but  when  they  are  used,  it  is  more 
difiBcult.  I  have  been  using  one  for 
several  years,  which  I  saw  in  the  work- 
shop of  Oeo.  Neighbour  A  Sons,  of  Lon- 
don. I  have  never  seen  anything  about 
it  in  the  bee-papers.  I  think  I  shall 
make  a  sketch,  and  send  paper  patterns 
to  the  Roots,  as  wide  frames  are  their 
favorite  section-holders. 

By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  say  that  the 
separators  for  my  suggested  case  must 
be  make  of  4^-Inch  stu£f.  Cut  insets  to 
correspond  with  the  sections  ^-inch 
deep.  They  must  be  made  of  tin,  unless 
there  Is  special  machinery  for  taking 
them  out,  in  wood,  in  right  shape. 

Do  you  know  what  number  galvanized 
iron  would  be  strong  enough  for  the  T's 
running  lengthwise  of  the  super  ?  Do 
you  use  a  follower  ?  If  not,  have  you 
any  trouble  In  keeping  the  sections  up 
to  their  place,  so  as  to  have  the  comb 
built  within  the  frame  of  the  sections  ? 
Yours  truly, 

8.  COBNEIL. 

It  Is  only  a  matter  of  reciprocity  that 
Mr.  Cornell  was  asking  me  about  the 
T  super.      Something     moi^e  thaa  ten 
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years  ago,  at  the  time  I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance at  the  convention  at  Toronto, 
I  first  learned  about  T  supers  from  oui 
good  frieqd  D.  A.  Jones,  but  I  never 
since  coujd  get  him  to  tell  where  he 
learned  about  them.  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  h©  knows. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  mark 
on  that  hook  for  drawing  sections,  a 
mark  made  with  a  file  is  much  better 
than  to  have  a  string  tied  on,  and  I 
would  hav©  used  it  in  the  first  place  but 
for  one  reason.    I  didn^t  know  enough. 

Back  now  to  the  T  super.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  any  one  has  used  the  T 
tins  upside  down.  Different  ones  have 
fastened  them  to  the  super,  bat  gen- 
erally, I  think,  in  the  usual  position. 
They  may,  however,  have  been  used 
in  the  way  Mr.  Cornell  suggests.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  been  used  with  the 
bee-8pi(ce  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top.  In  the  super  Mr.  Jones  showed  me 
the  bee^space  was  at  the  bottom.  A 
strip  was  nailed  all  around  the  inside  of 
the  bottom  edge,  and  on  this  the  T  tins 
rested.  He  had  also  T  tins  to  run 
lengthwise  of  the  super,  using  either  set 
of  T« tin 8  in  the  same  super.  They  were 
all  made  of  the  same  tin,  and  I  don't 
think  tin  of  extra  weight  will  be  needed 
for  the  Ipnger  T  tins,  although  I  am  not 
sure  Just  what  is  the  weight  of  tin 
needed.  But  quite  light  tin  will  be 
found  to  answer,  I  think. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  it  will  not  be  liked, 
to  have  the  bee-space  changed  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  When  the  Boots  first 
became  interested  in  the  T  super,  they 
were  Inclined  to  have  the  space  as  D.  A. 
Jones  had  had  it.  I  think  the  matter 
was  fully  discussed  in  back  numbers  of 
QleaningSt  but  I  cannot  refer  now  to  the 
place.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
discussion  was  not  public.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  gave  up,  and  I  feel  pretty 
sure  the  T  super  would  never  have  at- 
tained so  much  popularity  if  the  space 
had  been  below. 

I  may  mention  that  one  objection  is, 
that  it  would  take  more  time  and  care 
to  adjust  a  cover  with  a  rim,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  eye  to  guide  in  getting  the 
rim  at  the  right  place.  Also,  that  how- 
ever carefully  the  super  may  be  made  so 
that  the  sections  shall  come  flush  with 
the  top,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  have 
some  shrinking  or  swelling  of  the  super, 
making  the  sections  come  a  little  above 
or  below  the  edge,  and  then  there's 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  cover,  as  well 
as  an  extra  job  of  gluing  for  the  bees. 
If,  however,  the  hives  have  no  bee-space 
at  the  top,  that's  an  argument  on  the 
other  side. 


Having  the  T  tins  t'other  side  np 
would  allow  the  sections  to  come  together 
square  lengthwise,  which  they  will  not 
do  as  I  use  them  without  having  little 
separators  H  inch  wide  at  the  top.  But 
having  them  solid  together,  as  proposed, 
would  make  it  very  dlfiQcult  to  take  out 
sections  singly.  This,  however,  Is  not 
very  often  needed. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Cornell  had  the 
right  impression  about  the  favorite  sec- 
tion-holder of  the  Boots.  It  is  practically 
a  wide  frame  one  section  high,  holding 
four  sections,  but  without  any  top-bar. 
It  needs  no  machinery  to  get  the  sec- 
tions out  of  the  frames,  for  you  can  Just 
pick  them  out. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  sep- 
arators 4^,  but  are  they  really  wanted 
of  tin?  I  have  settled  that  I  never 
want  a  loose  separator  of  tin,  and  that  I 
never  want  a  nailed  separator  of 
wood.  A  loose  separator  of  tin  will 
''  shrink  lengthwise,"  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  thus  making  the  tin  cur) 
into  the  section.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
having  insets  in  the  wood  separators. 
I've  had  them  so. 

Yes,  for  a  few  years  I  have  used  a  fol- 
lower, wedging  up  with  a  plain  sttckr 
and  like  it  much.  But  I  had  no  trouble 
having  the  comb  built  all  right  in  the 
frame  of  the  section  without  the  fol- 
lower. With  the  follower  the  separators 
are  kept  entirely  straight  in  place. 

Having  used  the  T  super  for  ten 
years,  I  am  on  the  lookout  for  something 
better,  but  may  never  find  It. 

Marengo,  III.  C.  C.  Milleb. 

[By  the  date  of  Mr.  Cornell's  letter,  ft 
will  be  seen  t^at  it  was  written  jost 
about  a  month  previous  to  his  sudden 
death.  We  received  it,  with  Dr.  Miller's 
reply,  on  March  22nd,  but  could  not  find 
room  for  it  before  now.  As  it  doubtless 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we 
publish  it,  though  Bro.  Cornell  is  no 
longer  here  to  continue  the  discussion.— 
Editob.] 


Soietbii  lore  AMLnceme  or  A1& 

WrUttm  for  the  Amerioem  Bee  Jownal 

BY  B.   8.   liOTESY. 


Having  been  requested  by  a  great 
many  to  more  briefly  describe  the  lucerne 
plant,  I  will  try  to  comply,  and  also  give 
a  picture  of  it.  The  most  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  relate  to  climate  and  soil, 
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the  price  of  seed  and  amount  per  acre, 
and  when  and  how  to  plant  it.  While  I 
think  it  will  grow  nearly  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  some  parts  of  Can- 
ada, it  will  grow  faster  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Utah  people  into  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Old  Mexico.  In  the  last  three  places 
it  grows  very  fast,  so  that  they  cut  about 
four  crops  per  annum. 

It  likes  a  rich  and  moderately  dry, 
sandy  loam — in  fact,  if  there  is  not  a 
large  amount  of  rock  or  cement  under 
the  soil,  it  will  go  down  to  water.  I 
have  known  the  roots  to  go  down  over 
12  feet  here.  Mr.  Warner,  an  old  sub- 
scriber of  the  Bke  Joubnal,  who  lives 
in  Grand  county,  tells  me  that  Grand 
river  undermined  a  high,  sandy  bluff 
that  lucerne  grew  on,  so  that  it  fell  into 
the  river,  and  they  found  some  lucerne 
roots  30  feet  below  the  surface. 

One  thing  is  certain,  it  will  not  grow 
much  in  very  cold,  wet  soil.  I  have 
known  people  to  plant  it  here  in  dry, 
warm  soil,  then  by  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion the  water  would  lie  too  near  the 
surface,  so  that  the  lower  roots  would  be 
in  the  water ;  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
they  plow  it  under,  cutting  off  the  roots, 
and  it  will  start  up  again,  when  the 
roots  will  go  down  until  they  get  enough 
moisture,  when  they  will  stop. 

To  destroy  it,  they  plow  it  off  and 
harrow  the  ground,  thus  pulling  the 
crown  or  top  of  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  when  plowed 
off,  as  I  have  stated,  the  soil  is  much 
better  than  it  was  prior  to  its  being 
sown  with  the  lucerne. 

The  best  way  to  plant  it  is  to  plow  the 
soil  in  the  fall,  and  harrow  the  seed  in 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work,  so  as  to  get  the  spring  snow  or 
rain  on  it.  Put  in,  in  this  way,  20 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  enough. 
This  is  for  the  south  or  central  part  of 
■the  country;  further  north  I  would  use 
5  pounds  more  to  the  acre,  and  Tf 
planted  late  in  the  spring  I  would  sow 
30  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Sometimes  it  grows  successfully 
planted  in  the  fall,  but  if  the  plants 
come  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring,  and  are  caught  with  a 
heavy  frost,  it  will  kill  it ;  thus  we  see 
that  the  fall  plowing  and  early  spring 
planting  is  the  safest.  Of  course,  the 
farther  south  the  earlier  it  should  be 
planted. 

The  roots  are  injurious  to  trees,  so  it 
should  not  be  sown  in  the  orchard. 

For  a  forage  plant  it  beats  everything 
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else  in  Utah.  It  produces  bigger  crops, 
gives  more  and  better  milk  than  other 
hay,  and  horses  will  keep  fat  on  lucerne 
alone,  unless  working  very  hard.  It 
makes  muscle  as  well  as  fat,  is  easily 
digested,  and  prevents  hide-bound.  A 
good  and  cheap  way  to  raise  pork  is  to 
feed  the  hogs  on  green  lucerne  and 
water  all  summer.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  milk  to  throw  away,  throw  it  to 
the  hogs.  The  best  method  is  to  have  a 
good  yard,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  ; 
build  enough  warih  and  comfortable 
pens,  then  build  racks  in  the  yard — say 
a  flat  trough  about  6  inches  deep  and  4 
to  5  feet  wide,  any  desirable  length ; 
build  a  V  rack  similar  lo  a  sheep-rack, 
in  the  center  of  it,  in  which  place  the 
green  lucerne ;  finish  fattening  in  the 
fall  by  giving  them  a  little  barley,  rye 
or  corn  meal. 

Hogs  fed  in  this  way  make  the  pork 
firmer  and  better  than  other  methods. 
At  present  it  brings  one  cent  per  pound 
more  in  this  market  than  other  pork. 
The  people  here  are  working  up  to  this 
industry  now.  They  raise  rye  on  high, 
dry  land  without  water.  Some  turn  the 
hogs  into  the  field,  but  for  destruction 
this  would  be  about  equal  to  putting  the 
chickens  to  pick  the  strawberry  crop. 

A  little  lucerne  is  good  for  chickens.' 
To  make  a  good  bee-pasture,  commence 
to  cut  a  part  of  the  field  just  as  it  shows 
signs  of  blooming,  leaving  the  other  half 
for  the  bees,then  cut  alternately  through 
the  season.  Some  seasons  the  bees 
work  in  the  lucerne  more  than  others — 
it  is  the  same  with  the  other  honey^ 
plants.     Sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  best. 

I  would  say,  for  the  information  of 
any  person  not  knowing,  that  lucerne 
and  alfalfa  are  one  and  the  same  plant. 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  get  an  even 
crop  on  the  start.  If  it  is  thick  on  the 
ground,  the  stalks  will  be  thin  ;  you  will 
get  a  little  more  hay  or  seed,  but  I  think 
the  hay  is  better  when  the  stalks  are 
less  in  number  and  more  vigorous.  So 
if  all  the  seed  falls  to  grow,  if  it  comes 
up  regularly,  it  will  be  all  right.  If  the 
soil  is  foul,  drill  in  the  seed  so  that  it 
can  be  kept  clean  until  it  gets  a  start, 
then  as  Its  growth  is  so  rapid  it  will  soon 
kill  off  everything  else.  For  seed  here 
we  save  the  second  crop. 

One  reason  it  is  good  for  the  Sonth  is, 
that  it  will  stand  much  hot,  dry  weather. 
In  speaking  of  the  depth  of  the  roots,  I 
think  about  the  average  in  ordinary  soil 
is  about  4  to  6  feet,  and  it  grows  1>^  to 
4  feet  high.  It  is  now  6  to  8  inches 
high  here  in  some  places.  In  the  South 
it  is  about  ready  to  cut.    In  spite  of  a 


two-days'  snow-storm,  with  a  light  frost, 
this  is  a  green  country  now,  with  rows 
of  poplars  and  green  fields.  Utah  is  far 
from  being  the  desert  she  once  was. 

I  think  if  we  drew  a  Hne  from  Port- 
land to  New  York  city,  on  the  north  side 
of  this  line  it  would  grow  if  planted  by 
the  10th  of  May ;  up  to  this  date  it 
would  do  any  place  if  the  soil  could  be 
kept  damp  until  the  seed  came  up. 

Many  of  our  friends  have  sent  letters 
and  postal  cards  asking  for  the  price  of 
samples  of  the  seed.  I  will  try  to  send  a 
little  to  all.  If  they  wish  to  send  stamps, 
whatever  they  think  enough,  it  will  be 
all  right.  We  have  lucerne  seed  on  th^ 
market  now,  but  no  sweet  clover  or 
Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant  seed.  V^e 
will  have  some  In  the  fall.  Sweet  clover 
seed  is  advertised  for  sale  In  the  Beb 

JOUBNAL. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  16. 


Kelirasta  Prospects  AjlcnltnraL 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   MBS.   A.   L.   HALLBKBECK. 


I  will  try  to  tell  of  our  prospects  in 
apiculture  here. 

Last  season  was,  for  most  of  Nebraska 
bee-keepers,  not  anything  to  brag  about 
We  had  little  honey  until  fall,  and  the 
dry  weather  cut  off  the  crop  somewhat 
short.  Those  who  were  alert  and  ready, 
had  some  fine  surplus  fall  honey,  and 
the  bees  plenty  of  stores  for  winter. 

Cold  weather  came  early,  and  our  bees 
were  put  into  winter  quarters  on  Nov. 
10th.  Part  are  wintered  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  the  rest  in  a  cave  pre- 
pared for  their  accommodation.  About 
Christmas  all  had  a  good  flight,  those  io 
the  cave  being  carried  out  to  enjoy  a 
cleansing  flight  and  play-spell.  At  that 
time  all  were  alive  and  in  good  condi- 
tion (we  had  no  very  severe  cold  before 
that  time),  and  we  got  them  well  packed 
away  before  our  ** tough  spell"  of  the 
winter  came  in  January. 

The  first  of  March  found  all  except 
one  colony  ready  to  come  out  and  make 
an  appropriation  of  the  balmy  air  and 
sunshine,  which  furnished  them  with 
house-cleaning  facilities,  and  a  little 
later  (March  9th)  brought  out  the  blos- 
soms on  the  soft  maples.  About  three 
weeks  of  warm  weather  started  brood- 
rearing  in  fine  shape.  A  cold  snap  the 
latter  part  of  March  did  not  help  mat- 
ters much,  but  we  carried  the  single- 
walled  hives  back  into  the  cellar,  so  the 
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bees  Id  them  did  not  suffer  much,  and 
were  ready  to  come  out  in  grand  style 
when  the  conditions  were  favorable 
again.,  about  April  Ist. 

At  present  there  are  large  numbers  of 
young  bees  making  their  appearance  for 
a  play-spell  on  fine  days,  and  plenty  of 
brood  that  will  hatch  before  May  1st. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  prospects 
last  fall,  the  winter  has  been  much  less 
severe  than  last  year.  The  Indications 
DOW  are  that  the  season  will  be  a  good 
one.  Bees  have  plenty  of  stores  to  last 
them  some  time  yet,  and  most  of  them 
are  strong.  The  only  thing  now  is  to 
keep  them  strong  by  judicious  feeding, 
if  necessary,  until  tke  harvest  comes. 
And  while  spring  has  come,  bringing— 

Warmth  to  the  hearts  chilled  by  winter  so 

dreary,  ,      ^       ^      i 

Life  to  the  earth  that  has  slumbered  so  long, 
Hope,  that  awakes  with    the  bird-sODg  so 

cheery. 
Thankfulness    awelling  each    heart  of   the 

throng 
Of  earth's  happy  tenants^birds,  blossoms, 

and  bees — 
Are  we,  God's  immortal,  less  grateful  than 

these? 
Millard,  Nebr.,  April  12. 


Matiiig  Qneensatflll-ReTolntions, 

WriUm  for  the  American  Bee  JouarwU 
BY  HON.   EUGENE  SECOB. 


It  appears  to  me  that  Bro.  Russell 
(see  page  470)  is  presuming  a  good  deal 
on  the  credulity  of  bee-keepers,  when  he 
wants  a  pledge  in  advance  of  publication 
of  any  theory*  no  matter  how  plausible, 
on  the  possibility  of  mating  queens  at 
will.  We  have  had  so  many  *'  revolu- 
tions" in  bee-keeping  in  the  last  ten 
jears,  that  he  will  pardon  some  of  us 
for  not  taking  for  granted  every  claim 
made  In  the  **  revolution  "  business.  If 
we  have  many  more  *' revolutions'*  in 
bee-keeping  we  old  stagers  will  not 
know  •*  where  we  are  at." 

We  have  hardly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  non-swarming  revolution, 
and  now  to  boldly  assert  that  some  other 
man  has  a  cinch  on  breeding  queens  with 
certainty,  *•  and  with  much  less  fussing 
and  trouble  than  other  domesticated  live 
stock,"  completely  demoralizes  us.  If 
improvements  keep  coming  at  this  rate 
—a  revolution  or  two  a  year — we  shall 
all  get  to  be  millionares  before  we  have 
learned  how  to  spend  the  money  ! 

I  don't  see  as  there  is  to   be  any  ele- 
ment of    uncertainty    in    our  business 
hereafter. 
Friend   Wilson    has    taught  us  how 


'*  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," or,  in  other  words,  how  we  may 
know  in  advance  what  our  honey-yield 
is  to  be ;  Bro.  Langdon  has  patented  a 
device  by  which  the  bees  are  to  be  fooled 
into  working  all  summer  without  even  a 
swarming  spree;  and  now  some  un- 
known friend  is  just  about  to  give  to 
the  world —  for  a  consideration  —  his 
method  of  marrying  the  queen  to  a  pure- 
blood,  pedigreed  drone  —  an  Italian 
Count,  probably.  I  am  really  anxious 
to  know  how  that's  done,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  name  a  little  higher 
in  the  scroll  of  fame  than  Langstroth 
and  Dzierzon  would  be  compensation 
enough  for  the  av;Brage  bee-keeper— es- 
pecially as  he  would  with  one  bound  leap 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  place 
among  the  bee-keepers  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  Bro.  Russell's  estimate. 

Can't  he  be  induced  to  give  his 
*'  formula,"  and  trust  to  the  same  gen- 
erous expressions  that  are  shown  toward 
the  venerable  Langstroth?  If  not,  I 
fear  the  world  will  never  see  the  prom- 
ised "revolution." 

*»OUT    OP    THE     DARKNESS,     INTO      THE 
MQHT." 

It  must  sound  strange  to  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  to  hear  us  say  at  this 
^ate  date  that  we  have  Just  put  our  bees 
out.  But  it  is  a  fact.  I  finished  carry- 
ing mine  out  yesterday — wintered  In  the 
cellar  under  our  dwelling,  as  usual. 
Length  of  confinement  about  five 
months.  Never  had  them  winter  better. 
They  appear  to  be  strong  in  numbers, 
combs  dry  and  bees  free  from  disease. 
Loss  about  6  per  cent.,  and  all  of  that 
traceable  to  want  of  inspection  in  the 
fall.  The  bee-apartment  in  the  cellar 
was  dry  and  well  ventilated,  but  at  times 
the  temperature  went  as  low  as  36^. 

In  rebuilding,  last  year,  I  started  the 
chimney  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and 
built  it  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  ven- 
tilating flue  with  an  opening  in  the  cel- 
lar as  well  as  on  each  floor  above.  I 
have  also  a  sub-earth,  6-inch  ventilating 
pipe  opening  into  the  cellar  and  running 
about  200  feet  before  It  emerges.  Hot 
water  and  warm  air  heater  in  adjoining 
room.  Result :  perfect  ventilation. 
Cellar  so  dry  that  the  hoops  fall  off  the 
wash-tubs. 

Novices  often  inquire  why  we  leave 
our  bees  in  the  cellar  so  long  after  the 
snow  is  gone  and  mild  days  are  some- 
what frequent.  I  follow  the  practice 
because  I  want  to  conserve  the  strength 
of  the  colony.  Until  bees  can  get  either 
honey  or  pollen  from  natural  sources,  it 
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is  of  no  advantage  to  them  to  roam  In 
barren  fields. 

The  windy  weather  prevalent  in  early 
spring  tends  to  decimate  the  colony 
when  we  need  the  warmth  of  great  num- 
bers to  promote  brood-rearing.  If  they 
are  safely  housed  until  there  is  some- 
thing for  them  to  do,  robbing  is  also  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  Experience 
proves  that  bees  will  stand  a  long  con- 
finement under  proper  conditions — good 
food,  pure  air,  and  the  right  tempera- 
ture. 

Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  lieht, 
Into  the  sunshine,  out  of  the  night. 
Out  of  the  prison-house,  dark  and  drear. 
Into  Ood^s  freedom  sx>lden  with  cheer. 
Into  the  perfume  of  Springes  promised  flow- 
ers, 
Out  of  the  snow-banks  into  the  showers. 
Out  of  a  restless  longing  for  work 
Into  activity  where  only  drones  shirk. 
Into  a  World  that's  waiting  our  *■*  hum '' 
To  teach  that  work  may  play  become. 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  April  18. 


Famers  as  Bee-Keepers,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJofwnwl 

BY  T.   C.    KELLY. 


As  another  winter  is  about  over  (March 
26),  I  see  it  is  in  order  to  report  success 
in  wintering  our  little  pets.  I  have  only 
lost  two  colonies  out  of  33  wintered  on 
the  summer  stands  ;  29  of  these  are  in 
excellent  condition  —  better  than  we 
often  get  them  by  the  first  of  May.  I 
think  prospects  are  good  for  the  season. 

I  see  on  page  363,  that  J.  R.  S.  (give 
your  name  in  full ;  I  will  not  challenge 
you  to  fight  a  duel)  takes  me  to  task  for 
saying  that  **  Farmers  should  not  keep 
bees."  Now  I  will  modify  my  state- 
ment. If  they  would  devote  the  time 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  bees,  then  I 
would  say,  **  Keep  bees."  But  the  man 
that  thinks  he  can  keep  bees  suc- 
cessfully without  more  time  or  attention 
than  most  farmers  can  give  them,  will 
find  himself  ♦*  left"  In  the  spring,  just 
as  J.  E.  S.  admits  he  Is,  proving  my  pre- 
vious assertion  correct. 

If  you  have  a  bad  season  you  must 
take  time  to  feed  your  bees.  The  good 
farmer  feeds  his  other  stock,  but  most 
of  them  never  think  to  feed  the  bees ; 
but  when  he  finds  the  bees  dead,  he  at- 
tributes the  loss  to  bad  luck,  or  bad 
seasons.     "Try  again." 

I  make  the  entrance  to  my  hives  5/16 
high  and  11  Inches  long,  and  they  are 
never  troubled  with  mice. 


Another  proof :  W.  A.  McGee,  on 
page  865,  says:  *  I  asked  a  man  who 
has  a  few  colonies,  '*  How  ar^  they  do- 
ing ?'  The  answer  was,  *  I  don^t  know; 
I  don*t  pay  any  attention  to  them  ;  don't 
think  they  pay.* "  But  some  people  have 
an  idea  that  because  bees  work  for  noth- 
ing and  board  themselves,  they  must  be 
profitable.  But  they  must  have  core, 
and  you  can't  put  it  o£f  till  next  week  or 
next  month. 

Now,  "Bro.  Ben"  (see  page  372,). 
don't  hit  a  fellow  trapper  too  hard.  Ton 
are  not  killing  skunks  now.  But  I  see 
you  have  *•  been  there."  Because  I  did 
not  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  trapping  process,  **be  aisy."  The 
common-sense  that  would  deter  a  man 
from  counting  $100  bills  in  a  cyclone, 
ought  to  keep  him  from  handling  poison 
in  the  wind,  with  sore  hands. 

Brother  Ben,  you  say  farmers  should 
produce  all  they  eat.  No  farmer  has 
ever  done  so,  and  never  will.  Nature 
was  not  **  built  that  way."  Did  von 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  dainties  tW 
find  their  way  on  the  table  of  the  good 
farmer  (not  the  one  that  starves  himself 
and  family  to  hoard  the  almighty  dollar) 
during  the  year?  You  can  scarcely 
count  them.  If  you  had  to  raise  all 
these  thiugs,  there  would  be  no  time  for 
the  farmer  to  sleep,  or  rest  either. 

Bro.  Ben,  go  to  work  and  raise  your 
coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  all  the  foreign 
fruits,  all  your  cereals,  your  honey,  your 
beverages,  not  excluding  a  small  portion 
of  **Spts.  Frumenti,"  for  bee-stings. 
Life  is  too  short. 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


HeMsoflnMciMQaeeos. 

Written  Sor  the  Ameriocxn  Bee  Joumoi 

BY  KD.   JOLLKY. 


Few  things  are  more  discouraging  lo 
the  beginner  than  the  failure  in  intro- 
ducing a  queen  to-day  by  the  same 
method  he  was  successful  with  yester- 
day. Few  of  us  but  know  by  experience 
the  chagrin  of  a  beginner  on  beholdlnfr 
the  beautiful  queen  that  but  yesterdif 
arrived  from  the  Sunny  Southland,  and 
from  which  he  was  expecting  so  moch, 
lying  In  front  of  the  hive  dead.  Not 
that  he  is  discouraged  from  the  finan- 
cial loss,  but  at  the  loss  to  know  why  he 
failed.  It  Is  a  point  upon  which  too  lit- 
tle has  been  said  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beginner. 

All  experienced  bee-keepers  know  that 
different  conditions  of  colonies  reqntre 
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different  treatment  to  be  successful  at 
til  times  in  having  queens  received. 
Little  has  been  said  by  which  the  be- 
I  gJDner  may  distinguish  the  different  con- 
ditions, and  thereby  know  how  to  meet 
them.  In  my  experience,  no  colony  is 
so  stubborn  about  accepting  a  queen  as 
one  that  has  been  hopelessly  queenless 
for  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  brood  is 
all,  or  nearly  all,  hatched  from  the  cells. 
We  would  naturally  suppose  a  colony  in 
this  condition  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
get  a  queen.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  she  will  be  balled  and  killed  unless 
care  and  skill  are  combined  in  introduc- 
ing. I  think  the  reason  of  this  difiSculty 
is  that  during  their  utterly  hopeless 
condition,  a  worker,  better  developed 
than  the  majority,  has  improved  her  op- 
portunity by  exercising  a  queenly  in- 
^aence,  and  would  ultimately  result  in  a 
laying  worker ;  as  a  worker  seldom  lays 
until  the  colony  has  been  hopelessly 
queenless  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
they  are  there,  and  who  knows  what 
their  influence  might  be. 

The  safest  way  to  give  a  queen  under 
these  conditions  is  to  confine  the  bees  to 
the  brood-chamber  by  placing  a  quilt  on 
top  and  closing  the  entrance.  Take  a 
eonple  of  sticks  and  drum  on  the  hive 
until  the  bees  have  gorged  themselves 
full  of  honey,  then  open  the  entrance 
and  smoke  them  thoroughly  to  utterly 
sobdue  them,  then  shake  the  bees  from 
the  combs  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  let 
the  queen  loose.  She  will  go  in  with  the 
bees,  and  will  have  become  the  same 
scent,  and  own  the  right  of  way  before 
the  bees  have  sufficiently  recovered  from 
their  stupor  to  molest  her. 

For  requeening  there  is  no  easier  way 
than  to  remove  the  old  queen  in  the 
eTening,  and  introduce  the  following 
morning  by  laying  the  cage  on  top  of  the 
frames  under  the  quilt. 

The  reason  for  not  giving  the  new 
queen  at  the  time  the  old  one  was  taken 
away,  is  that  when  the  bees  find  them- 
selves queenless,  they  become  very  much 
excited,  and  are  moving  about  very  un- 
easily, as  if  in  search  of  their  queen. 
This  search  usually  lasts  about  eight 
hours,  and  then  they  become  reconciled 
to  their  loss,  and  do  the  next  best  thing 
by  starting  queen-cells.  At  this  time 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  introducing. 

Again,  we  often  have  a  valuable 
qoeen  that  we  can*t  afford  to  take  any 
chances  on  losing.  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  of  introducing  to  a  colony  contain- 
ing old  bees  than  to  place  a  couple  of 
fruit-jar,  or  Hill,  feeders  on  top  of  the 
brood-nest,  and  give  them  a  half-pint 
of  feed  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morn- 


ing fill  the  feeders  about  half  full,  and 
lay  the  cage  between  them,  first  remov- 
ing all  the  candy  but  Just  enough  to 
keep  the  bees  out  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
never  known  a  queen  to  be  lost  by  this 
plan. 

A  great  many  practice  giving  a  val- 
uable queen  to  hatching  brood  ;  this  Is 
usually  a  safe  plan,  but  I  don't  like  it, 
because  too  much  time  is  lost  before  the 
bees  are  old  enough  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  done  in  the  forepart  of 
the  season,  they  don't  get  built  up  until 
after  the  honey-flow ;  and  if  it  is  done  in 
the  afterpart  of  the  season,  they  are 
very  liable  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  very  few  young  bees,  and  then  you 
will  have  a  case  of  spring  dwindling  the 
following  spring. 

The  virgin  queen  is  a  hard  queen  to 
introduce  outside  the  regular  swarming 
season,  but  where  it  must  be  done  it  can 
be  done  safely  by  the  feeder  plan.  But 
why  let  the  queen  hatch  out  before  in- 
troducing ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  a  cell,  or  a  pulled  queen  ?  Although 
I  have  never  tried  a  pulled  queen,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  is  not  an  advantage 
over  ei«iher  the  virgin  queen  or  the  cell. 
Because  it  is  certainly  easier  than  to 
give  a  virgin,  and  by  giving  a  cell  we 
often  give  inferior  queens,  and  some- 
times dead  ones,  whereby  seeing  the 
queen  we  know  better  what  we  are 
doing ;  besides,  a  queen  at  this  age  is 
invariably  well  received. 

Franklin,  Pa. 


Floriila  Ys,  California. 

WrttUn  for  the  Amerir/m  Bee  Journal 
BY  DB.   JBSSE  OBEN. 


Please  permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  W. 
A.  Pryal,  of  California— only  this  one 
time  (See  pages  488  and  282).  My 
strictures  were  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gallup's 
over-drawn  eulogy  of  California,  as  be- 
ing **  the  best  State  in  the  Union."  I 
made  no  objection  to  this,  other  than  a 
change  from  **  the  best,"  to  **  one  of  the 
best"  In  that  pleasantry  to  Dr.  Gallup, 
I  conceded  too  much,  and  claimed  too 
little.  Now,  I  like  logic  ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  Mr.  Pryal  Jumps  at  his 
conclusions.  He  appears  to  me  to  be 
nervous,  uneasy  and  fearful  lest  some- 
thing I  have  said  might  injure  Califor- 
nia. Not  so;  California  and  Florida 
stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  neither 
of  us  can  materially  affect  the  destiny^of 
either  State  by  anything  we  can  do,  or 
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That  the  climate  of  Florida  is  warmer, 
more  even,  and  better  for  the  consump- 
tive, and  for  those  with  low  vitality, 
does  not  depend  upon  what  I  say,  for 
support.  I  can  refer  to  observations  by 
U.  S.  Stations,  and  the  authority  of 
medical  books,  among  which  I  cite 
Dunglison's  work  on  Hygiene,  etc.  Cali- 
fornia has  its  winter  rains,  fog,  and  cold 
nights.  Florida  has  dry  winters  and 
warm  nights. 

**  California  is  diversified  in  every- 
thing," says  Mr.  Pryal,  '*  you  may  live 
in  a  charming  valley  with  roses,  etc., 
and  in  half  an  hour  you  may  be  in  a 
region  where  the  perpetual  snows  Or 
bound"  We  run  from  the  North,  to  get 
away  from  the  snows'  and  cold  winds  of 
the  winter.  The  hale  and  the  strong 
may  endure  such  strains  on  vitality,  but 
the  sick  go  under. 

**  Where  is  Florida  alongside  of  the 
Golden  State  when  it  comes  to  grand 
mountain  scenery?"  Nowhere,  cer- 
tainly: we  have  no  mountains — no 
mountain  scenery,  and  don't  want  such 
useless  wastes  and  disturbers  of  an 
equitable  climate.  The  hale  may  climb 
the  mountains  and  enjoy  the  views,  but 
my  interest  is  in  the  weak  and  the  slck^ 
for  whom  Florida  is  pre-emiently  the 
better  place  in  wintertime.  A  Mrs.  H., 
of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  came  to  Daytona 
this  winter.  She  said,  '*  Our  Doctor  said 
I  could  not  live  through  another  winter 
in  Iowa.  I  told  him  I  would  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. No,  said  he,  you  are  too  feeble 
for  the  trip,  and  the  cold  nights  will  be 
too  much  for  you."  Said  the  Doctor, 
"Go  to  Florida  and  live,  or  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  die."  This  settled  the  mat- 
ter. She  came  to  Florida.  But  you  say 
*' comparisons  are  often  odious."  I  be- 
lieve It,  too. 

You  say  I  am  among  the  '*  alligators;" 
and  I  must  reply,  you  are  among  the 
grizzly  bears.  Now  there  is  Just  as 
much  odium  as  well  as  truth  in  the  one 
statement  as  in  the  other.  I  have  been 
In  Florida  nine  years,  and  have  seen 
two  alligators.  How  many  grizzley  bears 
have  you  seen  ?  Your  kind  advice  to 
me  to  '*  leave  your  sand-hills,  death- 
dealing  swamps,  noxious  insects,  etc., 
and  come  out  to  this  God-blessed  land," 
is  duly  considered.  We  have  no  sand- 
hills. As  to  *'  death-dealing  swamps  " — 
why,  man,  don't  you  read  any  outside 
literature?  Have  you  not  heard  of 
Hamilton  Diston  and  his  work  in  South 
Florida?  Of  the  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  he  has  dredged  out,  and  the 
nv^ny  thousands  of  acres  of  this  drained 
swamp,  richer  and  more  fertile  than  the 
best  sugar-land  in  Louisiana,  amd  from 


which  are  now  annually  harvested  four 
hogsheads  of  sugar  per  acre,  which  is 
Just  double  the  (Quantity  raised  per  acre 
in  any  other  State  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  a  late  estimate  gives  Florida  i 
greater  sugar- producing  power  from 
these  "swamps"  than  the  present  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 
I  know  you  have  spent  millions  in  Cali- 
fornia building  canals  to  carry  water  to 
your  desertSi  and  have  made  acres  fer- 
tile thereby ;  but,  my  brother,  why,  don't 
you  know  that  we  have  been  Jost  as 
busy  dredging  canals  to  drain  our  rich 
swamps  ? 

You  ought  to  know  something  abooi 
our  great  sugar  works  at  Kissimmee 
City;  about  our  canals  draining  Lalce 
Tohapekallgee,  Lake  Kissimmee,  Lalie 
Cyprus,  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  into  the 
Caloosahachee  river. 

But  our  display  at  Chicago  !  No,  we 
were  "not  in  it."  You  have  me  there. 
I,  too,  was  ashamed  of  it.  We  did  no; 
use  our  power.  We  relied  too  much  oc 
the  acknowledged  ''superiority  of  tb^ 
sweet  Florida  orange."  We  feared  no 
competitor  then,  and  we  feel  none  now. 
We  were  amazed  at  the  wonderful  dis- 
play made  in  the  interest  of  yoarre&l 
estate  magnates  at  Chicago.  Why,  sir. 
your  display  company  had  a  lady  em- 
ployed at  a  stand  to  sing  the  wonders  of 
your  land,  whom  I  thought  was  worth 
$5,000  per  year  to  the  company.  I 
told  the  lady  so,  and  she  thanked  me 
for  it. 

Once  I  saw  on  exhibition  in  Chicago, 
great  ears  of  com  raised  in  the  Western 
part  of  Kansas  by  a  certain  railroad 
company,  and  great  promises  made  by 
the  railroad  company  to  prospective 
emigrants.  Alas  for  results;  God  did 
not  water  the  country,  and  man  failed 
to  do  so. 

Come  to  Florida,  Bro.  Pryal.  Keep 
your  money ;  we  will  board  you  free  un- 
til you  learn  more  of  our  **  Italy  o^ 
America." 

Daytona,  Florida. 


A^Fool  Brood;  Its  Natural  HiatorT 
and  Rational  Treatment,''  is  the  title  of  as 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  tbt 
work  of  others  on  the  same  snt^ect.  It  ii 
being  sold  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Bbs  Jors- 
NAL.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents ;  or  clabbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  yeai^botb 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  541. 
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^E^rr«rlxiK  wltb  «ltber  p&zt  of  the  letter. 


Settsr  Prospects  this  Year. 

Ht  b«efi  arie  very  busy  every  day  we  have 
a  liRle  sfinshlTie.  ^Tbey  have  brood  now,  so 
tbeywiU  be  in  ffood  condition  when  the 
^orer  blooms.  We  have  an  earlier  spring 
piB  year  than  last,  so  the  prospects  are 
Wtter  this  year.  My  loss  is  about  10' per 
cent,  bot  next  winter  I  shall  expect  verv 
^^**'e  or  no  loss,  as  this  year  I  had  to  experl- 
tt,  and  now  have  the  experience. 

G.  D.  LiTTOOT. 

Wash.,  AprU  16. 


Able  Weather  for  Bees. 

» weather  has  been  very  unfavorable 
liar  this  spring  for  the  bees.  I  lost  one 
'  Dy  in    wintering,    and  have  23  good 

I  onee  yet. 

Elmer  H.  Bbidenstinb. 
North  Liberty,  Iowa,  April  28. 


PTOfpects  More  Encouraging^. 

We  were  ivery  much  discouraged  along 
in  the  last  week  in  March,  because  of  the 
oold  snap  that  killed  so  much  fruit,  but  we 
are  having  fair  weather  now,  which  has 
brought  out  fruit-bloom  wonderfully.  Cher- 
nee  are  nor  hurt  in  the  least,  some  plums 
escaped  the  frost,  and  Jennet  apples  will 
be  in  bloom  in  la  few  days.  Bees  have  suf- 
fered some,  but  are  doing  well  now.  I  have 
lost  none  so  far.  Edw.  Smith. 

Carpenter,  lU.,  April  19. 


Mr.  Theilmann  and  the  Pollen  Theory. 
On  page  439,  Mr.  Theilmann,  of  Minne- 
sota, says,  "That  pollen  theory  of  Mr.  Hed- 
don'sisall  bosh."  Now,  as  I  imderstand 
Mr.  Heddon  on  that  subject,  this  sentence 
wems  to  me  to  be  rather  scathing.  Mr.  T. 
does  not  disprove  the  theory,  so  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  try  to  do  so,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  two  questions,  viz. : 

1.  Can  vour  bees  produce  brood  and  diar- 
rhea without  pollen  (or  'bee-bread  from 
whatever  source)  ? 

2.  Can  your  bees  live  for  three  weeks  on 
poUen  without  getting  the  diarrhea  ? 

Let  us  give  credit  where  it  belongs.  I 
think  that  90  bee-keepers  out  of  100  wul  an- 


swer a  big  NO  to  both  questions,  which,  to 
my  mind,  if  I  am  right,  substantiates  the 
pollen  theory. 

As  Mr.  Theilmann  is  a  Northern  bee- 
keeper, as  well  as  myself,  his  items  on  tem- 
perature and  cellar-wintering  were  inter- 
esting ;  and  I  for  one  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again,  especially  if  he  will  tell  us 
some  absolute  prevention  of  our  bees  being 
affected  with  diarrhea,  without  removing 
the  pollen.  W.  Habmbr. 

Manistee,  Mich. 


Bees  Wintered  Well,  Etc. 

Bees  wintered  well  in  this  part  of  West 
Virginia.  I  winter  m^  bees  in  a  bee-house. 
I  took  them  out  in  good  condition  about  the 
10th  of  March,  and  had  to  put  them  back 
when  Easter  winter  set  in.  There  is  but 
little  interest  given  to  bee-culture  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  People  generally  keep 
their  bees  in  old  log  or  box  hives. 

lam  much  interested  in  the  Ambrican 
Bbb  Journal.  U  the  people  would  read  it, 
they  would  soon  abandon  the  hollow-log 
bee-hive.  Ira  Shookbt. 

Long,  W.  Va.,  April  21. 


*•  Hark  Luck'*  in  1898. 

We  had  a  bad  crop  failure  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska  last  season,  which  makes  it  nip 
and  tuck  for  many  farmers,  and  other  folks 
as  well.  Bee-keeping  was  a  success  last 
season—like  fanning.  I  started  with  five 
f uU  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1893,  made  five 
4-frame  nuclei,  which  never  filled  up  the 
hives,  and  fed  them  sugar  syrup  last  fall, 
and  yet  lost  two  young  swarms.  I  have  8 
colonies  yet  out  of  10.  I  fed  them  f2.50 
worth  of  granulated  sugar  made  into  syrup, 
and  rye  flour  for  pollen,  and  I  hope  they 
will  stand  it  now  until  the  wild  plum, 
cherry,  etc.,  bloom,  of  which  I  have  quite 
a  lot. 

Last  season  I  sowed  rape  (a  very  good 
honey-plant)  in  good  time,  but  the  first 
crop  froze  and  died  out.  (The  last  part  of 
April  we  had  five  heavy  frosts  in  one 
week.)  I  sowed  a  second  crop  on  the  same 
ground,  which  died  out;  sowed  a  third 
time  on  another  ground  in  August,  which 
nearly  dried  out,  but  bloomed  very  little 
after  the  first  frosts.  I  sowed  buckwheat 
twice — the  first  was  spoiled  by  hail,  and  the 
second  dried  up.  From  the  10  colonies  I 
did  not  get  a  pound  of  surplus  honey,  while 
in  1892  Igot  from  one  colony  10  nuclei,  one 
full  swarm,  and  50  pounds  of  honey. 

6.  Ballmbr. 

Gothenburg,  Nebr.,  April  17. 


Bee-Xeeping  in  Alabama. 

Having  spent  several  weeks  the  past  win- 
ter with  some  of  the  bee-Keepers  of  Ala- 
bama and  North  Carolina,  I  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  to  Dr.  Miller's  excellent  advice 
on  page  459.  I  found  bees  gathering  pollen 
freely  in  February  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,   and  breeding   freely  with  the 
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prospect  of  soon  gathering:  plenty  for  daily 
supplies.  In  March  I  found  them  working 
freely  on  the  monntains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  same  State,  and  among  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where!  was 
stopping  at  the  time  of  the  great  freeze  the 
last  week  in  March. 

By  the  wa^,  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
North  Carolina,  saying  that  the  plum  and 
cherry  trees  have  bloomed  again ;  also  the 
strawberry  vines,  which  were  in  bloom  at 
the  time  of  the  freeze,  and  apparently  de- 
stroyed. Thct  thermometer  registered  Id 
degrees  where  I  was  stopping. 

At  all  the  places  I  visited  8-frame  hives 
were  used,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Wetumpka, 
finds  the  8-frame  hive  the  choice  in  the 
South.  Although  I  ifave  always  used  a  10- 
frame  hive  in  New  Hampshire,  if  I  were 
going  to  the  South  to  keep  bees  I  should  do 
as  the  rest  do,  and  get  o-frame  hives.  I 
think  they  will  hold  stores  enough  there. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  trip  through 
Alabama,  from  Mobile  to  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State.  A  portion  of 
the  State  is  not  favorable  for  bees,  as  the 
land  is  covered  largely  with  pine  forests. 
J.  L.  Hubbard. 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  April  20. 


COWVESmON  DIRECnrORT. 


Time  <md  place  of  meeUng. 

1894. 
May  9.— Central  Michigan,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Sec.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

May  15.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Guilford,  111. 

B.  Kennedy,  Sec.,  New  Milford,  III. 

Aug.  16.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whitesbunr.Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec.,  Sueedville,  Tenn. 
1895. 
Feb.  8,  9.— Wisconsio,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

^F"  In  order  to  have  this  table  oomplete. 
Becretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.—THs  Sditob. 


If  orth  Amerloaa  Bee-Ze«p«ni'  AssoolatiOB 


Pres.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vicb-Pbes.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Sbgrstart— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Tbbasubbr— George  W.  York...Chicae^>.  Tils. 


VatioBal  Bee-Zeepers'  Union. 


Prksident— Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor .  .Lapeer,  Mich. 
GSN'L  BfANAGBB— T.  G.  Newmau,  Chicago*  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


One-Cent    Postagre    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamp  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  549  ? 


Honey  &  Beeswu  Market  Qnotatioi 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mi 
ket  will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  tJ 
season.  We  win  not  do  much  business  uni 
new  honey  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prlo 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  wh 
little  stock  we  will  seU  until  early  fall.  B« 
wax  is  very  active  at  25^3do.  J .  A.  L. 

ALBANY,   N.   Y.,  Mar.    23. -The    hon 
market  is  very  slow  now.     The  demand 
about  over  on  comb.    Some  extracted  wanti 
at  6o. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax,  26®27c.  H.  R.  W, 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been 
ffood  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  in  the  last  fc 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  14^160.  for  cboi 
white.  Dark  Is  hard  to  move  at  10^120.  r 
tracted  Ifl  very  quiet,  selling  at  f  rcna  4^7o. 

Beeswax  is  In  good  demand  at  23^250. 

R.  A.  B.  ft  Ca 

CINCINNATr.  0.,Apri]  18.— Demand 
oeedingly  slow  for  all  kinds  of  honey, 
quote  12®15c.  for  best  white  comb.  and4c  ^ 
for  extracted  honey.    Arrivals  and  offering 
far  exceed  the  demand.  j 

Beeswax  is*  in  good  demand,  at  22^25c.  tm 
good  to  choice  yellow.  O.  F.  M.  ft  S.  ^ 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mc  Apr.  6.- We  have  hU\ 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  seaH 
son,  and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.   W« 

2 note  to-day:   No.  1  white  comb.  1-lb.,  14A 
5c.:  No.  2. 13^1 4c;  No.  1  amber,  12^1364 
No.  2,  lO^llc.    Extracted,  5^7c.  { 

Beeswax,  20^22c.  G.-M.  C.  Co.    | 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28.— The  market  Is 
very  quiet.  Fancy  comb,  13^140. ;  choice,  1 1 
^12c.;  buckwheat,  8Wc.  Indications  arc 
that  stock  on  hand  will  be  closed  out  before 
new  arrives.    Beeswax,  25^58c.       B.  ft  Co. 


liist  of  Honey  and  Iteeswu  Dealen, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


Is  eol 


€9iIemco«  Ilia. 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BUBNBTT  ft  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Saqb  ft  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDiUBTH  Bros,  ft  Sbokjun, 

28  ft  30  West  Broadwsy. 
Chas.  Israel  ft  Bros.,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  <St7«  Ho* 

Hamblin  ft  BKAK88, 614  Wslnut  street. 
Clxmoms-Mason  Oom.  COm  521  Walnut  St. 

AlbanjfN.Y. 

H.  B.  Wright,  326  ft  828  Broadway. 

BuAklOf  If*  T« 
BATTBR80N  ft  CO.,  167  ft  160  ScOtt  St. 

Hamlltoiif  ma. 

0HA8.  DADAVT  ft  BOR. 

€lii€liinatl«  OMo* 

C.  F.  MUTH  ft  Son,  cor.  Freeman  ft  Central  art. 
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Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  your 
oeighbors  who  keep  beos,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
Journal.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  GOBBESFONI>}SHT8. 

TI1&  J3ee  «7ourxial  is  sent  to  dubsorttM 
until  an  order  is  received  by  the  pabltaben  i| 
its  dlsooDtlnaanoe,  and  all  airearaffes  are  paid. 

4.  Samjyle  Oojyy  of  the  Beb  Joubval  wU 
be  sent  F&BB  upon  application. 

ffoiv  to  Send  Jkfone^.— Remit  b/  BzproM 
FoBtOfflce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  00  Km 
7ork  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had 
QeglBter  your  Letter,  affixing  Stamps  both  fa 

Kwtaffe  and  registry,  and  taKe  a  receipt  for  tt 
oney  sent  thus,  IS  AT  OUR  BI8K1  oChenri« 

It  is  not.   Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Bank»-^ 

we  have  to  pay  35  cents  each,  to  get  tbem  casbsd 
Sev&r  Send  Silv&r  in  letters.     It  wiJ 

wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen.    I 
S^aJce  all  Money  Orders  J^yable  ai 

Chicago,  DL— not  at  any  snb-BtaftSoa  of  Chlcs^ix 
Po  9  ta^ne  Stampm  of  any  deoominstlon  mMS 

oe  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar:  or  when 

Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  staiBps  £<n 

any  amount  may  be  sent. 
Sobsorlptfon  Cre<ifts.— The  receipt  fat 

monej  sent  ua  will  be  given  on  the  addrese>labej 

of  every  paper.   The  sntiecrtptton  is  paid  to  ih* 

END  OF  THE  MONTH  Indtoated. 
>o  not  Write  anything  for  publioatloa  on 

the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  buaineaa  mauen. 

unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  witbooi  interfenni 

with  either  part  of  the  letter. 
Hmeraon  Bindera^  made  espeoUtlly  for 

the  AMBB1CAN  BBS  JOURNAL,  are  oonveoient 

for  preserving  each  weekly  Number;  as  ftet  si 

received.  They  will  be  sent,  post^paldf,  for  90  cm. 

each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  maU  to  Oanads. 

f,09t  NutniH*r9.—We  carefully  mafl  the 
BBC  JoruNAL  to  every  subscriber,  bat  shoakl 
any  be  lost  In  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  if 
notified  before  all  the  edition  isexhansted. 

Always  State  the  Post-Offlce  to  whid» 
Tour  paper  Is  addressed,  when  wrttin«  to  ns. 


Save  Money  by  Using  tJie  FoUowii^ 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jourtmi 
tor  a  year,  with  any 'of  the  following  papen 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  ilAirr 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  eabacriptioo 
for  the  American  Bee  Joomal  muat  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper : 

Prictofbotk.    Oaa^ 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00 

and  Oleaninffs in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  17^ 

Bee-Keopers' Review 2  00....  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  1  7.i 

TheApicultuHst 175....  1  «^ 

Proarresslve  Beo-Keeper    ..  150....  1  ."^ 

American  Ree-Keeper 1  50....  1  4U 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150....!^ 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25....  5  25 

Otlier  Periodicals. 
TheLever— Temp,  wkly  ....  2  00....  170 

Ladles' Homo  Journal 2  00....  180 

OranffeJudd  Parmer 2  00....  175 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  25....  2Sv» 

Now  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  1  70 

Youth's  Companion— new...  2  75 -*0 

New  York  Weekly  Press....  2  00...    H>0 
Illustrated  Home  Journal..  150....  140 

Prairie  Farmer 2  00....  It^i 

Chicago  Weekly  InterOcean  2  00...  1^\ 
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Nome    y§lniu.U.e»   t>on*ected.— On 

I<age  600  will  be  found  something  from 
General  Manager  Newman,  about  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  and  the  adulteration  of 
bonej,  in  which  he  explains  some  things. 


Z^  Mr.  Ernest  Myers,  of  Iowa,  said  this 
in  a  letter  we  received  from  him  on  May  4, 
Ism:  "I  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
the  last  year's  copies  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
and  its  work,  for  it  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  bee-cultore ;  and  also  the  book  '  Bees 
andfloney.' " 


They:  ^*  Caned  **  a  lIe<^Keeper— 

Prof.  C.  L.  Buckmaster,  who  is  a  );>ee-keeper, 
is  also  the  principal  of  the  public  school  of 
Sturgeon.*  Mo.  After  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises Qf  the  *'  Class  of  '94,"  on  April  19th, 
they  kindly  presented  to  him  a  '^  nice, 
l^old-headed  cane,''  as  a  memento  of  their 
appreciation.  Mr.  B.  says  that  bee-keeping 
and  school  principal  go  well  together,  as 
the  children  entertain  him  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  bees  come  in 
on  the  other  four  mouths,  to  keep  him  from 
becoming  lazy.  That's  good.  More  school- 
teachers might  profit,  both  in  health  and 
in  pocket-book,  if  they  were  to  follow  Mr. 
Bockmaster'B  example. 


Storinur  Honey  in  the  Sections. 

—Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard,  of  Texas,  when 
writing  us  on  April  27th,  said:  ''  Bees  are 
booming  now  on  several  wild  flowers ;  the 
silk- weed  is  now  coming  on."  And  on  May 
1st  he  wrote :  ''  Bees  are  storing  honey  in 
the  sections  now."  We  think  this  is  the 
first  report  we  have  received  this  year, 
stating  that  bees  were  putting  honey  in  the 
sections.  But  Texas  is  a  great  State— and 
so  are  a  good  many  others ! 


Xrode  is  Kxtremely  Cjood,  says 
one  of  the  large  dealers  in  bee-supplies  in 
an  exchange.  *' In  fact,  we  are  selling 
more  supplies  now  than  we  were  last  year 
at  "this  time"— so  they  report.  That's 
good.  We  hope  it  may  be  a  splendid  year, 
not  only  for  supply  dealers,  but  for  all  bee- 
keepers and— especially,  bee-papers. 


Honey  Under  XariiT  Reform.— 

We  have  received  the  following  statement 
from  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  regarding  the 
subject  of  honey  under  *'  tariff  reform :" 

I  have  the  ''  Wilson  Bill  "  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  as  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Finance  Committee  on  March  20th, 
prepared  for  publication  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance  April  2, 
1894.  ''  How  does  it  affect  the  bee-keeping 
industry  ?" 

.  The  present  duty,  as  you  are  doubtless 
advised,  is  20  cents  per  gallon  (about  1% 
cents  per  pound).  A  person  would  nat- 
urally infer  from  the  wording  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  levv  a  duty  on  im- 
ported comb  honey,  but  it  has  been  decided 
by  a  Collector  of  Customs  that  comb  honey 
is  also  dutiable,  and  by  the  method  of  re- 
ducing comb  honey  to  gallons,  it  would 
amoimt  to  about  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
nearly  as  I  am  able  to  gtiesn. 

Under  the  Wilson  Bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  the  duty  is  placed  at  'MO  cents  per 
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gallon/'     As  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  it  is  ''20  percent,  od 

The  compilation  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee above  referred  to  has  afeo  an  aver- 
age ad  valorem  computation,  which  on  the 
article  *'  Honey  "  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

Present  duty  44.83  per  cent. ;  House  Bill 
22.42  per  cent. ;  Senate  Bill  20  per  cent. 

It  will  therefore  be  evident  without  argu- 
ment that  matters  are  getting  no  better  for 
the  honey-producer  in  the  United  States 
under  tariff  revision. 

Importations  under  the  present  law  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  were 
97,706  gallons— equal  to  about  1,172,472 
pounds. 

If  the  duty  should  be  reduced  one-half  or 
more,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  importations 
of  honey  would  increase.  Are  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States  so  prosperous 
and  magnanimous  that  they  are  willing  to 
divide  their  profits  with  Cuba  and  South 
America  ? 

But  how  about  those  articles  that  are 
supposed  to  come  in  competition  with 
honey— sugars  and  molasses  ?  Under  the 
present  law  they  are  free.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate Bill  molasses  is  protected  about  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem^  and  sugars  from  25  to  86 
per  cent.  The  raisers  of  cane  are  to  be 
protected,  and  the  producers  of  honey  left 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 
That's  the  vital  question. 

Every  honey-producer  in  the  United 
States  h8«  two  Senators  to  whom  he  can 
write  and  tell  what  he  thinks  about  the 
matter.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  he  be- 
longs to  your  political  party  or  not.  He 
will  feel  honored  in  receiving  a  letter  from 
you.  Even  a  postal  card  will  do  good  !f  it 
has  the  right  words  on  it.  Try  ft.  They 
want  to  know  whether  we  have  sense 
enough  to  look  after  our  own  interests. 
They  will  think  more  of  us  if  we  stand  by 
our  pursuit  as  though  we  were  not  ashamed 
of  it.  Eugene  Sbcdr. 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  AprU  28,  1894. 

We  trust  that  the  Bee  Journal  readers 
will  write  to  their  several  Senators  in 
Washington,  as  suggested  by  Bro.  Secor, 
telling  them  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Now,  please  don't  write  us  a  long  article  on 
political  "tariff  reform,"  for  it  will  only  be 
a  waste  of  time.  If  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  retain  the  existing  tariff  on 
honey,  just  write  and  tell  your  Senators 
so;  if  you  think  the  proposed  reduction 
would  be  a  wise  thing,  let  them  know  that. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  no  **  think  "  at  all 
on  the  subject,  like  some  folks  that  we 
know,  likely  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
**saw  wood  and  say  nothing." 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  605  ? 


Heddon^H  Honey.— In  Glcafdng*  for 
May  1st,  we  find  only  the  following  para 
graphs  about  the  Heddon  controversy: 

In  the  closing  paragraph  on  page  385,  we 
by  no  means  intimated  that  Mr.  Heddon 
could  not  occupy  further  space  if  he  had 
important  testimony  to  bring  forward ;  and 
right  in  this  line  we  are  pleased  to  annouDM 
that  he  has  finally  submitted  to  as  the 
'* original  manuscript"  of  testimonials 
from  men  who  purchased  his  honey,  nearly 
all  of  whom  speak  well  of  it.  These  testi- 
monials are  filled  out  on  printed  blanks 
that  Mr.  Heddon  placed  before  his  custo- 
mers, and  are  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions. 

Now,  it  «ftf»M  to  us  we  have  given  Mr. 
Heddon  not  only  a  fair  hearing,  but  the 
advantage  of  his  strongest  points  in  rebat- 
tal  of  the  analvses ;  but  if  Mr.  H.  thinks  we 
have  not,  we  have  decided  we  will  go  one 
step  further:  We  will  allow  him  the  space 
of  one  page  of  GUamigs  to  bring  up  anv 
other  new  points  (that  is,  anything  that 
will  explain  how  that  large  amount  of  glu- 
cose got  into  the  honey  he  sold  to  us  ana  to 
his  customers),  over  his  own  signature. 
Certainly  Mr.  Heddon  could  not  ask  more 
than  this.  After  this  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  prolong  this  matter  further. 


IW  Mrs.  C.  J.  White,  of  MinnesoU. 
writes  thus  on  May  2,  1894:  -*  I  shall  al 
ways  take  the  Bee  Journal  as  long  as  I 
keep  bees.  It  has  been  worth  many  times 
the  cost  in  my  bee-keeping." 


ITaimer^ii  Flat  Pea.--A  honey- 
plant  that  wiU  give  such  a  yield  of  honey 
as  to  pay  big  rent  for  the  land  it  occupiet^ 
independently  of  any  other  crop,  althoogb 
eagerly  sought  after  during  the  past  few 
years,  seems  now  hardly  to  be  expected. 
High  expectations  have  been  aroused  from 
time  to  time,  but  those  expectations  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  Witness  Chapman's 
honey-plant,  figwort,  spider-plant,  and  per- 
haps others.  But  hope  has  not  been  given 
up  as  to  plants  which  yield  paying  crops 
independently  of  the  honey-yield.  Melilot 
seems  to  have  a  hard  time  to  fight  its  way 
to  recognition,  but  there  are  those  who 
stand  loyally  by  it,  and  hope  yet  to  see  it 
fully  recognized  as  a  valuable  forage-plant 

Just  now  our  German  friends  are  very 
much  stirred  up  over  a  new  forage-f^ant 
for  which  great  things  are  claimed.  After 
making  all  due  allowance  for  entbosiasin 
over  new  things,  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  on 

this  side  the  water  af~£horougfa  trial  to  tbe 
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LfOhynu  SyhfestrU    Wagneri^  or  "Wagner's 
fiat  pea.'' 

It  seems  that  Herr  Wagner,  of  Munich, 
Germany,  has  been  at  work  for  the  past  30 


tion  of  the  plant  shows  something  much 
like  the  sweet-pea,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related. 
The  roots  are  said  to  penetrate  the  hard- 


WAQNER'S  FLAT  PEA  {Lathyrus  Sylvestris  Wa(rneH). 


years,  crossing  and  improving,  and  from  a 
bitter  weed  has  developed  a  succulent 
forage-plant  unusually  rich  in  sugar,  and 
relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.    The  illustra- 


est,  driest  and  rockiest  soils,  reaching  to 
the  depth  of  10  or  20  feet.  A  dry  season 
does  not  aflfect  it.  Once  started  it  will  last 
for  50  years.    Barren  land  occupied  by  it  is 
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changed  to  fertile  soil.  Those  who  under- 
stand how  red  clover  takes  so  much  of  its 
nourishment  from  the  air,  will  not  have  so 
much  difDculty  in  believing  this.  This  flat 
pea  belongs  to  the  UguminoBm^  as  well  as 
clover. 

Cows  fed  on  this  plant  give  forth  more 
milk  than  when  fed  on  clover,  and  we 
hardly  dare  say  how  much  more  butter. 
Some  of  the  German  friends  count  the  in- 
troduction of  this  plant  equally  important 
with  that  of  the  potato. 

Railroad  companies  are  planting  it  along 
their  embankments  and  deep  cuts,  so  that 
its  long  roots  may  prevent  washing  away 
of  the  soil. 

Four  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre  are  ob- 
tained, three  cuttings  being  made.  The 
first  cutting  takes  away  all  chance  for  a 
honey  crop  at  that  time,  but,  if  we  under- 
stand it  correctly,  the  bees  have  a  rich 
harvest  on  its  blossoms  after  the  first  cut- 
ting, and  not  until  October  is  its  yield  of 
nectar  over. 

Of  course  we  are  only  giving  what  is  re- 
ported, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  plant  is  of  value  in  this  country.  A 
somewhat  serious  drawback  is  the  diflSculty 
of  getting  a  start.  It  is  very  liable  to  kill 
out  during  the  first  or  second  winter. 

As  yet  the  price  of  seed  is  high— $3  or  $4 
per  pound.  Bro.  Root  is  quite  enthusiastic 
over  it,  and  is  sending  out  5-cent  samples 
of  the  seed. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Bkbvtlls,  Texas. 


The  Texas  State  Oonvention. 


The  16th  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  State  Bee- Keepers*  Association 
met  on  April  4:th  and  5th,  1894:,  at  the 
residence  of  Wm.  R.  Graham,  at  Green- 
ville, about  60  members  being  present. 

The  convention  opened  with   prayer 


by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Atchley,  being 
absent,  Dr.  Wm.  Howard  was  chosen 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  President  read  his  annual  address 
as  follows : 

President  IHaniliall'a  Address. 

In  making  the  16th  annaal  report  of 
our  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, it  is  with  pleasure  we  mark  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  There 
were  at  the  time  of  our  organization  but 
few  bee-keepers  in  this  section,  and 
they  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the  im- 
provements and  discoveries  now  Id  u3€. 
The  chief  mover  in  our  association,  and 
the  prince  of  bee-keepers — Judge  W.  H. 
Andrews — has  passed  away.  Peace  to 
his  ashes.  The  numbers  have  largely 
increased,  and  a  large  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  apiarian  supplies 
has  been  established,  and  operated  by 
our  brother  W.  R.  Graham,  one  of  the 
first  members,  and  a  prime  mover  of  our 
organization.  We  come  together  again 
to  renew  our  greeting,  and  4rop  a  tear 
of  regret  for  those  who  are  gone,  and 
come  no  more. 

The  object  of  our  meeting  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  our  beloved  and 
chosen  Industry,  as  well  as  to  renew  our 
personal  friendships.  We  come  together 
to  give  each  other*s  discoveries  and  ex- 
periences, and  to  gather  from  general 
experience  those  facts  that  will  make 
our  industry  more  successful,  as  well  as 
more  profitable. 

The  subjects  that  should  claim  our 
attention  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot 
mention  all  of  them.  They  may  all  be 
summed  up  In  the  general  questions  of 
what  will  reduce  labor  and  Increase 
profit? 

1.  The  first  question  would  be,  what 
hive  to  use.  This  question  will  probably 
never  be  settled.  Different  views  wU) 
probably  always  prevail  on  this  subject 
And  yet  this  is  an  important  subject, 
and  one  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  success.  There  are  a  great  many 
hives  that  have  all  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and  probably  the  success  of  each 
of  them  Is  about  equal.  From  my  own 
experience,  for  this  climate,  I  much  pre- 
fer the  shallow  frame ;  especially  for 
comb  honey.  The  Langstroth  frame,  sis 
Inches  deep,  is  my  preference.  I  would 
prefer  this  size,  with  nine  frames  for  the 
brood-nest.  The  question  will  probably 
only  be  settled  by  Individual  preference. 

2.  The  next  question  will  be,  what 
bee  to  use.  It  has  been  very  generally 
decided,  all  things  considered,  that  the 
Itallaus,  for  all   purposes,  are  the  best 
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There  is  some  danger  of  sacrificing  in- 
terest to  beauty.  The  color  craze  may 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  over- 
look utility.  The  very  yellow  and  five- 
baoded  bees  are  the  rage,  whether  they 
are  good  for  honey,  long  lived,  or  pro- 
lific. The  best  queen  I  ever  had  was  a 
dark,  leather-colored  imported  queen. 
Her  progeny  were  very  larjje  and  pro- 
lific. Let  us  look  more  to  utility  than 
appearance. 

3.  Another  question  would  be,  how  to 
secure  the  largest  yield  of  honey,  es- 
pecially of  honey  in  supers.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  bees  must  be  bred 
up  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  honey-flow. 
This  may  require  some  feeding  in  earl)i 
spring.  How  to  make  the  bees  work  In 
the  supers  is  a  question  of  interest. 
Various  methods  have  been  tried,  but 
probably  none  of  them  entirely  satis- 
factory or  successful.  I  have  sometimes 
found  It  worked  to  place  a  section  or 
two  in  the  brood-nest,  and  when  filled 
place  them  above.  When  the  sections 
have  been  partially  filled,  and  the  honey- 
fiow  failed,  I  have  scored  the  combs  be- 
low, and  thus  made  them  carry  the 
honey  above. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  mark- 
eting honey.  I  have  not  asked  these 
questions  so  much  with  the  desire  of 
answering  them,  but  only  to  suggest 
them. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  of  Texas  as  a 
bee  country?  That  all  portions  of  the 
State,  and  all  localities  are  good  honey- 
producing  places,  may  be  doubted.  That 
as  a  whole  it  is  a  good  bee-country,  is 
true.  We  are  free  from  the  trouble  and 
expense  they  have  in  the  North  in  win- 
tering bees.  The  seasons  are  longer, 
and  the  honey-producing  plants  more 
numerous. 

Queen-rearing  in  Texas  is  destined  to 
become  an  important  and  remunerative 
branch  of  our  industry.  That  large 
profits  can  be  realized  from  the  bee  here, 
without  care,  labor,  industry  and 
science  is  not  true.  With  care,  indus- 
try, the  use  of  the  improvements,  and 
best  methods,  a  reasonable  profit  may  be 
realized  almost  any  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  17th  year  of  our 
association  I  greet  you  with  the  bright 
prospects  which  are  open  before  you, 
and  invite  you  onward.  We  are  now 
able  to  adapt  ourselves  to  our  circum- 
stances. We  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  honey-producing  sources,  and 
the  time  of  year  to  expect  them.  We 
have  become  self-sustaining.  We  rear 
our  own  queens — the  best  In  the  world. 
All  the  bee-fixtures  are  manufactured  at 


our  doors,  without  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. How  different  the  condition  to 
that  of  those  of  us  who  commenced  bee- 
keeping away  back  in  the  thirties,  when 
we  had  to  wade  our  way  through  ignor- 
ance and  superstition ;  when  everybody 
believed  there  was  a  **king  "  bee  which 
governed  the  colony  with  absolute  des- 
potism, giving  his  commands,  requiring 
every  worker  to  do  its  duty,  whether  of 
laying  eggs  or  gathering  honey;  when  it 
was  generally  believed  that  if  you  did 
not  ring  the  bells  and  beat  the  pans  the 
bees  would  not  settle,  but  make  a  bee- 
line  for  the  woods. 

With  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  bee,  with  improved  hives,  with 
comb  foundation,  with  the  extractor, 
the  smoker,  and  the  hundred  other  use- 
ful inventions,  with  books  on  every  de- 
partment of  bee-culture,  we  bid  you  go 
forward  with  love  for  your  chosen  pur- 
suit, which,  after  all,  is  the  only  sure 
giVund-work  of  success. 

W.  K.  Mabshall. 
(To  be  continued.) 

nnminnmnnmniiiiixm 


ANSWERED  BT 

Marengo,  III. 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needinff  immedlatb  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  *' Queries  and  Replies  "so 
interestinff  on  another  paffe.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particuljurly  interest  bejrlnners.— Bd. 


Makingr  Oomb  Foundation. 

Can  any  man,  gifted  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, turn  out  hiK  own  comb  foundation, 
if  be  has  a  mill  ?  Or  does  it  want  a  lot  of 
experience  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  a  mill  ? 
Must  a  smelter  and  dipper  necessarily  ac- 
company it  ?    If  so,  what  does  t/tat  cost  ? 

Do  apiarists,  running  say  100  colonies  or 
so,  make  their  own  foundation,  as  a  rule, 
or  do  they  prefer  buying  it  of  dealers  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Answer.— Years  ago,  when  comb  foun- 
dation was  more  or  less  a  new  thing,  it  whh 
supposed  that  nearly  every  one  should 
make  his  own.    There  were  a^^^eat  many 
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manufacturers  who  commenced  to  adver- 
tise and  sell  it,  but  although  there  is  much 
more  foundation  used  now,  I  donH  think 
there  are  half  as  many  manufacturers. 
The  fact  is,  the  little  manufacturers  found 
they  could  do  better  to  buy  from  the  larger 
ones.  Running  a  foundation  mill  is  a  trade 
of  itself  f  and  takes  no  little  skill  and  experi- 
ence. 

I  never  made  any  foundation,  but  I've 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it  made  at  three  differ- 
ent places,  and  I've  no  desire  to  own  a  miU. 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  bee-keepers  with  100 
colonies  and  more,  buy  instead  of  making. 

In  Europe  I  think  more  bee-keepers  make 
their  own  foundation,  as  there  are  more 
than  6,000  of  the  Rietsche  presses  in  use ; 
but  I  think  it  requires  much  less  skill  to 
run  one  of  these  presses  than  to  run  a  foun- 
dation mill. 

A  6-lnch  mill  costs  $15.00;  a  10-inch  one, 
SaO.OO ;  and  a  dipping  tank,  |:2.00.  Dipping- 
boards  cost  4  cents  per  inch  in  width. 


Transferringr  and  Moving:  Bees. 

I  have  two  colonies  of  bees  in  box-hives, 
that  I  wish  to  transfer  into  movable-comb 
hives,  and  about  10  feet  into  a  new  location 
in  a  house.  If  I  drive  them  up  into  a  box, 
then  dump  them  down  in  front  of  the  new 
stand,  and  drive  them  in,  of  course,  during 
a  honey-flow,  will  they  stay  there,  or  go 
back  to  the  old  location  ?  R.  R. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Answbr. — You  may  count  on  their  going 
back  to  the  old  location  the  first  time  they 
fly  out  and  come  back  from  the  fields,  at 
least  most  of  them.  But  if  those  two  colo- 
nies are  the  only  ones  within  a  few  rods,  I 
think  they  will  finally  find  the  right  place 
and  accept  it  as  their  home. 


Bees  Dying  Out— Queens,  Etc. 

1.  My  neighbor  has  h  great  many  bees  in 
old-fashioned  gums.  They  commenced 
swarming  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  are  now 
dying  out,  leaving  no  comb  at  all.  What 
is  the  matter  with  them  ? 

2.  Can  bees  rear  queens  at  all  times  of 
the  year  ?    If  not,  at  what  times  ? 

3.  Can  bees  make  a  qneen  out  of  anv  ese 
in  the  hive?  *^ 

4.  If  a  Queen  gets  away  while  handling 
her,  and  flies  away,  will  she  return,  or  not  ? 

5.  How  long  will  a  queen  live,  and  do 
good  work  ? 

6.  How  late  in  the  year  can  bees  be  trans- 
ferred from  old-fashioned  hives  into  frame 
hives,  and  be  safe  ?  j.  T.  S. 

HoUoway,  La. 

Answers.— 1.  I  don't  know.  Pm  not  sure  I 
that  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  case  before.  If 
I  understand  you,  a  swarm  was  hived  in  an 
®/j;Pfy  hive,  built  no  comb,  and  staid  there 
till  it  died.  If  they  were  poisoned  they 
might  do  so,  otherwise  I  should  expect 
them  to  build  at  least  a  little  comb  if  there 
was  a  drop  of  honey  to  be  had. 


2.  As  a  rule  they  don't  make  very  good 
work  at  rearing  queens  except  when  honey 
is  coming  in. 

3.  No,  they  sometimes  try  it,  but  never 
succeed  in  making  a  queen  out  of  what 
should  under  ordinary  circumstances  turn 
out  a  drone.  But  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  egg  from  which  a  queen  is  reared 
and  one  from  which  a  worker  is  reared.  If 
there  are  no  queen-cells  in  a  hive,  and  yoa 
takeaway  the  queen,  the  bees  will  rear  a 
queen  from  an  egg,  or  a  larva  that  would 
have  turned  out  a  worker  if  you  had  not 
taken  away  the  queen. 

4.  It  is  said  they  will,  and  perhaps  thev 
generally  do,  but  I've  lost  two  or  three 
queens  in  that  way. 

5.  I  have  read  or  queens  6  years  old.  Or- 
dinarily they  would  give  up  the  ghost  lorn? 
before  that,  and  some  think  best  not  to 
have  Queens  more  that  2  years  old.  If  bee< 
are  left  to  themselves,  tiiey  will  probaUT 
not  allow  queens  to  continue  more  tbao  3 
or  4  years,  generally.  But  something  de- 
pends on  the  work  a  queen  does.  If  kept  in 
a  nucleus  so  as  to  lay  very  little,  she  mav 
live  much  longer  than  if  she  lays  profusely 

6.  It  is  generally  done  early  in  the  sea- 
;jn,  but  can  be  safely  done  any  time  before 
the  harvest  closes,  providing  yoa  are  skill- 
ful enough  to  transfer  full  combs  of  honey 
without  making  a  mess  of  It. 


What  Caused  the  aueenless  Oolonies. 

About  the  first  of  February  I  found  a 
very  fine  colony  of  bees  queenlees.  I  re- 
moved from  it  a  few  pounds  of  honey  and 
doubled  the  colony  with  another  colony  in 
good  condition,  and  in  about  ten  days  I 
found  the  last-named  colony  queenlees 
Still  later  I  used  one  of  the  heaviest  frames 
of  honey,  taken  from  the  first  colony,  to 
feed  another  colony,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
queen  of  that  colony  "  turned  up  mining. 
This  last  colony  was  strong  in  bees  and 
brood,  and  had  sufficient  stores,  \rhai 
was  the  matter  ?  I  fix  it  up  that  the  honev 
was  poisonous,  but  if  so,  why  did  it  affect 
the  queens  and  not  the  bees  ? 

Tbnnbssib. 

Answer.— I  can  hardly  believe  a  queen 
would  be  killed  by  poisonous  food  and  not 
the  bees.  I  should  expect  the  queen  to  be 
the  last  affected,  rather  than  the  first  1 
really  can  give  no  reason  but  that  it  inrt 
happened  so ;  but  it  almost  looks  as  if  there 
must  have  been  some  special  reason. 


They  Are  Hybrid  Bees. 

In  the  afternoon  of  April  15th  a  swarm 
of  straggling  bees  came  to  my  bee-yard, 
and  attempted  and  did  enter  my  bee-hires. 
My  bees  are  all  blacks,  and  there  is  no  other 
kind  within  15  miles  of  me,  that  I  knovr  of. 
My  bees  went  to  work  on  these  stray  be» 
and  killed  them  off,  and  when  I  came  to 
notice  it,  each  one  of  these  stray  bees  had  a 
yellow  band  around  the  forepart  of  their 
back  body— just  one  band— and  covering 
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ip8  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  body.  The 
tion  is,  what  kind  of  bees  are  thev  ? 
/  seemed  to  be  auite  small,  and  a  third 
ller  than  my  black  beee.  Where  had 
/  come  from  ?  I.  S. 

liong,  W.  Va. 

AjfswKB,— They  were  what  are  commonly 
indled  '* hybrid"  bees,  having  Italian  blood 
Id  tkem.  The  probability  is  that  when 
aliTe  the^  were  as  large  as  your  bees,  but  a 
bee  that  is  stung  to  death  seems  to  shrivel 
bp.  and  looks  much  smaller  than  when 
Hve. 

■    Of  course,  I  can't  tell  where  they  came 
irom,  except  that  they  came  from  some 
place  15  miles  away,  if  there  are  none  but 
■tack  bees  within  15  miles  of   you.    But 
^■re  mtL^  be  hybrids  much  nearer  than 
Hb)  and  it  is  possible  that  even  the  owner 
Biy  not  have  noticed  that  they  were  any- 
thing but  blacks. 


Written  for  the  American  Bm  Journal 

BY   DAVID   HALL. 


be  eentle  spring  has  returned  again. 
With  its  soft  and  balmy  air. 
With  its  genial  showers,  and  sweet  wild- 
flowers 
Ho  delicately  fair ; 

And  we  love  to  inhale  their  sweet  perfume, 
As  we  roam  through  the  wildwoods  free, 

WhUe  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  songs 
that  are  heard 
In  the  wild  birds  minstrelsy. 

After  the  long  winter  months  have  passed, 

The  bees  on  some  pleasant  day 
Are  brought  from  the  room,  where  in  silent 
gloom. 

They  have  passed  the  winter  away. 

And  then  what  a  rolUcking  time—  do  you 
see  ? 

As  they  circle  in  curves  and  rings. 
The  beautiful  scene,  in  the  silvery  sheen 

Of  their  delicate  gossamer  wings  ? 

The  air  is  replete  with  insect  life, 

JovoQs  and  buovant  and  gay. 
As  distant  sounds  from  the  school-house 

grounds. 
Where  children  are  out  at  play. 

And  we  often  sit  on  the  shady  porch, 
When  the  noonday  meal  is  o'er, 

And  Ust  to  the  hum  of   the  bees,  as  they 
come 
Swiftly  home  with  their  golden  store. 

Tisthen  we  all  hope  the  timers  near  at 
hand. 
For  flowers  with  nectar  distilled. 
And  with  combe  white  as  snow,  above  and 
below, 
That  soon  will  be  thoroughly  filled. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  AprU  10, 
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No.  71.-Cliarlcs  Nash  Abliott. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bee  Journal 
we  noticed  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Ab- 
bott, the  founder  and  late  editor  of  the 
British  Bee  JourtiaU  which  is  now  so 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan, 
and  who  in  this  EDglish  journal  for 
March  15th,  wrote  a  long  and  interest- 
ing biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
paragraphs : 

Charles  Nash  Abbott  was  born  at  Han- 
well,  Middlesex,  on  Oct.  5,  1830.  His 
father  was  a  builder  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  and  a  man  of  high  repute  and 
sterliDg  worth. 

Early  in  life,  while  still  a  lad,  an  er- 
rant swarm  of  bees  found  its  way  into 
his  father's  garden,  which,  havlug  been 
hived  in  a  flat-topped  skep,  having  a 
small  window  at  the  back,  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  lad.  On  his  return  to  school  his 
thoughts  often  reverted  to  his  own  col- 
ony, which,  in  the  ensuing  holidays, 
swarmed  and  increased  Into  three. 
These  were  the  dark  days  of  bee-keep- 
ing, and  the  **  taking  up"  of  one  of 
these  hives  in  autumn  was  always  a 
dreary  remembrance.  The  day  of  light, 
the  existence  of  the  British  Bee  Journaly 
was  then  far  distant. 

Many  years  passed  before  Mr.  Abbott 
had  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  bees,  but  in  1865  his 
father  died,  and  this  event  relieved  him 
from  business  necessities  and  permitted 
him  to  return  to  the  dream  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Abbott  having  learned  ''  the  more 
excellent  way"  of  bee-keeping,  was 
eager  to  communicate  his  new-found 
knowledge  to  others  not  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced. The  local  newspaper,  the 
Middlesex  County  Times,  opened  Its  col- 
umns to  his  pen,  and  he  thus  became  a 
ready  source  of  information  to  all  who 
sought  it. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Abbott  having  pur- 
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chased  the  apicultural  assets  of  a  Dr. 
Coster,  ai  noted  bee-keeper  who  had  died, 
he  became  a  bee-master  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  formerly,  and  thoughts 
and  aspirations  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  bee-keeping  might  not  be  an 
industry  of  national  attention.  With 
this  idea  in  view  he  became  a  writer  in 
the  English  Mechanic^  advocating  most 
warmly  the  frame-hive  system.  It  was 
as  a  writer  to  this  paper  that  we  jQrst 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abbott  by 
name,  and  gladly  welcomed  his  deter- 
mination at  a  later  period  to  provide  a 
special  organ  for  bee-keepers,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Bee  Journal. 

There  was  no  special  paper  devoted  to 
the  science  of  bee-keeping  in  this  coun- 
try, though  a  limited  correspondence  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  some  of  the 
gardening  papers.  There  was,  however, 
no  leader  of  the  **  party  of  progress," 
and  Mr.  Abbott,  in  1878,  determined 
to  initiate  a  journal  which  would  give 
itself  wholly  to  this  object.  As  soon  as 
he  made  known  his  object  all  those  de- 
siring progress  rallied  round  him,  and 
the  realization  of  his  prelect  was  made 
certain  in  1873. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Journal^ 
bee-keeping  received  a  new  impetus  and 
fresh  developments.  One  of  .these  was 
the  establishment  of  the  British  Bee- 
Keepers*  Association  In  1874,  in  a  great 
degree  due  to  the  strenuous  advocacy  of 
Mr.  Abbott  in  the  Journal.  This  led  to 
the  exhibition  of  manipulations  with  live 
bees,  the  Idea  originating  with  Mr.  Ab- 
bott. The  first  exhibition  which  ever 
took  place  In  England  at  which  the  op- 
erations and  the  mysteries  of  manage- 
ment of  bees  were  explained  was  organ- 
ized by  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  took  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  In  1874.  At  this  exhibition  Mr. 
Abbott  was  the  chief  operator,  and  took 
the  foremost  place,  delighting  and  as- 
tonishing the  vast  multitudes  who  at- 
tended to  witness  the  operations,  and  it 
was  at  this  show  that  we  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  having 
previously  only  corresponded. 

Mr.  Abbott  continued  to  conduct  the 
British  Bee  Journal  for  a  period  of  nine 
years,  until  December,  1882,  when  he 
vacated  the  editorship  and  proprietor- 
ship in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  R. 
Peel. 

There  is  many  a  bee-keeper  still  who 
owes  his  knowledge  of  bees  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's instruction,  and  who  will  recollect 
with  what  courtesy  and  patience  every 
question  was  answered  by  him.  Straight- 
forward in  character,  he  detested  any- 


thing that  was  underhanded,  preferred 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  Imposition  and  deceit. 
With  a  generous  temperament  such  as 
his,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  very 
many  friends.  During  the  whole  time 
that  we  knew  him,  although  we  fre- 
quently differed  in  opinion,  we  always 
experienced  from  him  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy. 

We  must  not  forget  the  indebtedness 
of  bee-keepers  to  Mr.  Abbott  for  his 
varied  improvements  in  hives  and  appli- 
ances during  the  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  Bee  Journal ;  these  form  a  history 
In  themselves,  and  amongst  these  inven- 
tions the  most  ingenious  and  conspicu- 


MR.  C.  N.  ABBOTT. 

ous  are  his  Little  Wonder  extractor  and 
his  Combination  hive,  both  of  which  are 
largely  used. 

Since  the  British  Bee  Journal  was 
started  many  prominent  bee-keepers 
have  passed  away,  but  none  whose 
names  will  be  so  closely  connected  witli 
the  progress  of  the  industry  in  this 
country  as  that  of  Mr.  Abbott. 

We  feel  to  have  personally  lost  a 
friend,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  express 
the  feelings  of  thousands  of  bee-keepers 
in  offering  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
the  family  In  their  bereavement. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Joubnajl  .  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 
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Ej£lit  or  10  Frames  for  lost  floneT. 

Qiiery  922.— 1.  Taklnsr  &  series  of  years 
which  will  yield  the  most  comb  hoDdy,  a  col- 
ony on  8  Lansrstroth  frames,  or  on  10  ? 

S.  Which  the  most  extracted  ?— Bee-Keeper. 

1.  Eight  frames. — J.  A.  Green. 

1.  On  8.      2.    On  10.— G.  M.  Doolit- 

TLS. 

1  and  2.  I  never  tried  it.— Mrs.  Jen- 
nie ATCHItEY. 

1.  In  my  locality,  10.  2.  The  same. 
—J.  M.  HAMBAUeH. 

1.  The  one  with  10  frames.  2.  The 
10-frame  colony. — S.  I.  Freeborn. 

1  and  2.  My  opinion  is  the  larger  is 
the  better  in  both  cases. — J  as.  A.  Stone. 

1  and  2.  The  10-frame  hive.  A  hive 
with  9  frames  I  prefer.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1  and  2.  Eight  frames  for  comb  honey 
and  10  for  extracted,  should  be  the  rule. 
— W.  M.  Barnum. 

1.  The  most  comb  honey  where  8 
frames  are  used.  2.  I*ve  no  experience. 
~-Mr8.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  I  prefer  the  8.  2.  It  makes  no 
difference,  if  they  are  given  room 
enough. — A.  J.  Cook. 
.  1  and  2.  So  many  other  things  enter 
into  the  case  that  nobody  can  tell.  At 
least  I  cannot. — M.  Mauin. 

1.  In  my  locality,  8  frames,  every 
time.  2.  For  extracted,  I  want  to  use 
16  or  more. —H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Just  what  Fd  give  something  to 
know.  2.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think 
most  agree  on  the  10. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1  and  2.  Nothing  but  a  careful  trial 
for  **  a  series  of  years"  would  determine 
that  point,   in  either  case.— C.  H.  Dib- 

BKRN. 

1  and  2.  We  now  use  neither  the  8 
nor  the  10,  but  a  larger  hive  still.  A 
10-frame  hive  is  too  small  for  us. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

1  and  2.  My  experience  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  10-frame  hive  (probably  on 
account  of  locality)  for  both  comb  and 
extracted. — J.  H.  Larrabeb. 


1  and  2.  That  depends  upon  who  has 
them  ;  as  so  much  more  depends  upon 
the  management  than  the  number  of 
frames. — Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater. 

1.  With  myself,  a  10-frame.  It  is  a 
mooted  question,  however,  and  opinions 
vary  considerably.  2.  I  prefer  the  10- 
frame  in  all  cases. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  This,  depends  largely  upon  the 
honey-flow  and  the  care.  In  the  hands 
of  most  bee-keepers  probably  the  8- 
frame  would  come  out  ahead.  2.  The 
10-frame. —  P.  H.  Elwood. 

1  and  2.  That  depends  entirely  on 
how  they  are  manipulated.  An  8-frame 
brood-chamber  is  as  large  as  I  want,  but 
I  desire  plenty  of  room  above  for  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey. — Emerson  T. 
Abbott. 

1  and  2.  In  my  locality,  the  larger 
hive  gives  the  best  results.  No  doubt 
climate,  and  even  locality,  will  make  a 
difference,  and  perhaps,  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  opinion  on  this  subject. — 
G.  W.  Demarbe. 

1.  Localities  and  methods  differ  so 
much  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
beginners.  I  use  an  8-frame  hive,  but  I 
am  not  sure  it  would  be  best  for  every- 
body.— Eugene  Secor. 

1.  If  8  frames  are  as  many  as  the 
queen  will  occupy,  the  colony  will 
furnish  more  surplus  comb  honey  with 
an  8  than  with  a  10-frame  hive.  2.  It 
would  not  make  very  much  difference 
with  extracted  honey. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  The  colony  on  8  Langstroth 
frames  ;  but  a  colony  on  8  Nonpareil 
brood-frames  will  yield  more  comb  honey 
than  either,  with  proper  management. 
2.  Of  course  more  extracted  honey  could 
be  obtained  from  the  larger  hive. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

1.  Ten -frame.  2.  We  use  an  8-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  3  stories  high.  One 
set  of  8  or  10  frames  is  not  enough  for 
extracting.  The  queen  wants  10  frames 
for  brood.  Besides  the  lower  or  brood- 
combs,  I  want  about  20  frames  for  store 
combs.— E.  France. 

1.  The  hive  that  as  a  rule  the  colony 
will  have  about  full  of  brood  30  days 
before  the  end  of  the  honey  season,  is 
the  best  for  comb  honey.  The  question 
is  to  some  extent  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  latitude  and  the  length  and 
time  of  the  honey-flow.  In  ray  latitude 
8  Langstroth  frames  are  enough,  and 
all  over  that  would  doubly  reduce  the 
surplus,  but  in  Missouri  10  Langstroth 
frames  might  be  better.  2.  Ditto. — R. 
L.  Taylor. 
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A  Remy  to  ReT.  f  m.  F.  Clarke. 

Written  for  tfie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.   C.   C.   MILLBB. 


I  want  in  the  outset  to  assure  you  that 
I  had  not  the  slightest  dream  of  discour- 
tesy in  speaking  of  you  as  **  Rev.  Clarke." 
It  so  happened  that  immediately  after 
reading  your  letter  I  met  a  clergyman 
who  is  pastor  of  a  city  church.  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
If  I  should  call  you  *  Rev.  Hill/  would  it 
bo  correct  or  not  ?  courteous  or  not  ?" 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, and  as  I  remained  silent  he  said, 
**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  said,  **I 
mean  Just  what  I  say."  He  then  said 
laughingly,  *' That's  a  very  common  way 
of  speaking  in  our  community,  and  is 
never  understood  to  mean  any  disre- 
spect." 

In  the  Marengo  News  I  find,  •*  Rev. 
Bartlett  received  a  telegram ;"  al- 
so, **  Rev.  Lamb  preached. .:...,"  and 
Tm  sure  the  editor  meant  nothing  but 
respect. 

Just  why  it  should  be  any  more  re- 
spectful to  add  the  initials  of  your  name 
I  do  not  understand.  I  should  not  have 
considered  that  you  were  treating  me 
with  any  greater  courtesy  if  you  had  in- 
terpolated the  **  C.  C."  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  you  used  in  speaking 
of  me.  But  custom  rules  in  such  things, 
and  if  I  committed  what  you  consider  a 
breach  of  good  manners,  I  can  only  sav 
I  am  sorry  for  my  ignorance  and  wifl 
try  not  to  offend  again.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  use  in  any  but  a  respectful  man- 
ner a  title  indicating  an  ambassador  of 
the  Christ  whom  I  am  trying  to  serve. 

Speaking  of  courtesy,  I  might  inquire 
whether  it  is  altogether  courteous  on 
your  part  in  a  letter  professedly  ad- 
dressed to  me  for  you  to  call  me  up,  and 
then  before  you  are  one-fourth  through, 
to  turn  from  me  to  someone  else,  leav- 
ing me  uncertain  whether  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  sit  down,  or  whether  you  have 
anything  more  to  say  to  me.    Or  were 


you  following  the  German  custom  of 
addressing  inferiors  in  the  third  person? 

I  think  you  would  see  less  ** chuckle'' 
and  **  gloat "  in  what  I  have  said,  if  you 
knew  just  how  I  felt  about  your  theoriz- 
ing. In  a  certain  sense  you  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  representative  Amer 
lean  bee-keeper.  Twice  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  American 
bee-keepers,  editor  at  one  time  of  the 
first  bee-journal  on  the  continent,  recip- 
ient of  a  prize  for  a  bee-poem,  author  of 
a  work  on  bee-keeping — whatever  you 
say  has  a  weight  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have,  and  if  you  make  utterances 
that  may  in  the  least  degree  excite  ridi- 
cule, it  more  or  less  touches  the  bee- 
keepers of  two  nations. 

The  theory  as  to  bees  injecting  poison 
into  honey  by  the  sting,  I  think  you  are 
not  solely  responsible  for,  but  I  believe 
you  are  alone  responsible  for  the  sting- 
trowel  theory.  After  you  had  made  the 
positive  statement  that  the  sting  is  really 
a  trowel  with  which  the  bee  seals  the 
cell,  I  was  anxious  that  you  should 
either  withdraw  the  positive  assertion, 
or  give  some  proof  for  the  alleged  fact 
I  wrote  you  privately  to  that  effect,  with 
I  am  sure  no  other  feeling  but  care  for 
the  truth  and  your  reputation  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  representative  man. 
Your  reply  was  kindly,  but  you  gave  no 
proof,  publicly  or  privately.  I  after- 
ward appealed  to  you  publicly,  but  met 
with  no  greater  success.  After  your 
paying  no  attention  to  repeated  calls,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  felt  justified  In  asking 
you  to  say  that  you  had  no  proof.  And 
when  you  say  that  you  feel  **  insulted 
and  indignant,"  I  must  say  I  think  it  is 
without  just  cause. 

You  talk  about  rack  and  torture.  Tut, 
tut.  Who  thinks  of  such  a  thing? 
Why,  bless  you,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair 
of  your  head.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  that  you  would  be  telling  a  lie  if  you 
should  comply  with  my  demand,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it.  You  have  stated 
a  thing  as  positively  true,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  you  know  it  is  true. 
You  have  given  some  reasons  why  you 
thought  it  might  be  true,  and  I  think 
you  have  gone  no  farther.  But  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  giving  proof 
of  its  truth. 

You  say,  *'I  will  gratefully  accept 
correction  of  any  opinion  of  mine  thftt 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  error."  Now  do 
you  really  think  that  fits  the  case? 
While  it  might  be  shown  that  you  are  in 
error,  is  it  not  the  reasonable  and 
straight  thing  for  you  to  offer  proof  of 
what  you  assert  as  a  fact  ?  You  have 
never  said   that  you  saw  the  bees  using 
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ibe{r  stings  as  trowels.  Not  even  that 
you  ever  saw  them  touch  the  comb  with 
their  stings.  I  do  not  demand  it  as  an 
foquisitorial  olScer,  but  as  a  brother  bee- 
keeper I  ask  what  proof  you  have,  or 
whether  you  have  any  proof.  If  the 
bees  do  as  you  say,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  furnish  the  proof.  Bees  by 
the  hundred  can  be  seen  at  work  on  the 
combs,  and  thousands  of  cells  are  sealed. 
Surely  if  every  capping  is  operated  on 
as  you  say,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
one  solitary  instance.  I  ask  in  all  kind- 
ness, have  you  any  basis  for  your  state- 
ment, except  your  own  suppositions  ? 
Marengo,  111. 


Cittton-Seell  for  f  inter  Mm 

Written  far  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BY  W.   H.   PREDGEK. 


While  there  is  no  little  said  about 
packing  bees  for  winter,  and  the  best 
material  to  use  for  the  purpose,  I  have 
never  seen  cotton-seed  recommended. 
Is  it  because  bees  do  not  need  much,  if 
any,  protection  where  cotton  is  grown, 
except  a  good,  tight  hive?  or  has  cot- 
tOD-seed  been  tried  and  found  worthless, 
or  not  as  good  as  chaff  and  other  things 
in  general  use  ? 

The  farmers  here  keep  their  sweet 
potatoes  in  sheds,  or  open  out-houses, 
by  covering  them  with  cotton-seed  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered safe,  if  piled  on  a  dry  dirt  floor. 
Id  zero  weather,  with  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  seed  over  them ;  and  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  the  seed  has  to  be 
removed  at  the  top  of  the  pile  to  allow 
the  heat  to  escape.  Cotton-seed  is  hard 
U)  wet,  and  a  pile  of  it  will  not  get  wet 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  a  hard 
rain,  or  by  being  out  in  a  rain  all  day ; 
but  if  it  once  gets  wet,  it  will  heat,  or  if 
piled  on  the  ground,  and  otherwise  pro- 
tected, the  result  will  be  the  same, 
which  might  injure  it  some  for  packing, 
and  especially  as  it  gives  the  seed  an 
unpleasant  odor.  But  where  it  is  kept 
dry  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  best  packing 
that  bee-keepers  of  the  North  could  use, 
as  two  inches  of  it  will  keep  the  bees 
warmer  than  a  foot  of  chaff. 

Cotton-seed  measures  3}^  bushels  to 
the  100  pounds,  and  can  be  bought  for 
15  cents  per  bushel,  generally,  except 
near  the  oil-mills. 

Before  I  ever  saw  a  movable-frame 
hive,  I  used  to  pack  my  bees  in  cotton- 
seed for   winter  protection,  by  placing 


two  hives  in  a  meat-box  after  cutting  a 
place  at  the  bottom  for  the  entrances, 
and  packing  the  seed  around  and  aver 
them,  and  protecting  the  Whole  with  a 
cover,  and  they  did  well.  Now  I  put 
board  covers  over  the  frames,  giving  K 
inch  space  between  them  and  the  top- 
bars,  and  put  three  inches  of  seed  over 
the  boards  in  the  second  bodies,  and  the 
bees  do  well  here  without  any  other  pro- 
tection. In  these  boards  I  cut  holes  two 
inches  square,  over  which  I  tack  wire 
cloth,  and  put  feeders  on  when  I  want 
them,  and  pack  the  seed  around  them. 
A  thermometer  buried  in  the  seed  over  a 
strong  colony  will  register  50^  when  the 
weather  Is  real  cold. 

If  no  one  in  the  North  has  ever  given 
cotton-seed  a  trial  as  packing  material 
for  bees  in  winter,  I  would  like  some 
practical  bee-keeper  to  do  so.  I  will 
send  Dr.  Miller  the  seed,  if  he  will  try 
one  or  two  colonies  next  winter.  By 
placing  a  box  with  a  tight  bottom  flat  on 
a  raised  place  of  ground,  so  as  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  warmth  of  the  ground 
at  the  bottom,  and  still  prevent  the 
moisture  from  rising,  and  pack  two  in- 
ches of  seed  under  and  all  round  a  hive, 
in  this  box,  leaving  the  entrance  so  that 
it  can  be  left  wide  open  if  desired,  and 
three  or  foAr  inches  on  top,  covering  the 
whole,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  snow  and 
rain — in  this  way  I  believe  a  strong  col- 
ony will  winter  well  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Possibly  this  may  be 
absurd,  and  if  so  let  any  one  say  so. 

On  March  23rd  the  weather  was  so 
warm  that  my  bees  were  clustered  on 
the  front  of  some  of  the  hives,  and 
drones  were  flying ;  to-day  (March  26th) 
it  snowed  until  one  o'clock,  with  a  cold 
wind  to  follow,  but  fortunately  my  bees 
are  still  protected  by  the  warm  cotton 
seed. 

Creek,  N.  C. 


ALool[Oyertlic"01ilBelialile." 

Written  Sot  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  6.   W.   DBMARBE. 


That  issue  of  the  Ambbicak  Bee  Jovr- 
NAL  of  April  12th,  strikes  me  as  being 
more  than  usually  interesting.  Of 
course  the  *' Old  Reliable"  always  con- 
tains good  reading,  but  one  issue  of  any 
first-class  paper  is  likely  to  be  more  in- 
teresting than  another. 

That  glucose  honey  (?)  business  quoted 
on  page  456,  does  not  surprise  me.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  our^^atchmen  on 
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the  apiarian  tower  have  failed  to  break 
silence  so  long.  I  have  a  sample  in  my 
possession  of  that  selfsame  glucosed 
honey.  No  chemical  test  is  necessary  to 
discover  its  ear-marks.  They  are  glu- 
cose. 

When  the  sample  was  first  sent  to  me, 
and  had  undergone  a  ch>se  examination, 
it  began  to  throw  much  light  on  soipe 
mysterious  things  I  had  read  in  the  bee- 
papers  some  years  ago  about  *' short 
cuts"  in  the  science  of  honey  (?)  produc- 
tion. Let  us  have  the  '*  light  turned 
on.*'  Some  of  us  want  to  continue  to 
offer  **  bees'  honey"  for  sale,  and  we 
can't  compete  with  a  glucose  factory ! 

THERE  IS  A  PATENT  OK  IT. 

If  the  indispensable  Mrs.  Atchley 
would  consent  to  drop  the  monotonous 
familiarism  of  **  Friend  Tom,"  and 
'*  Friend  Dick,"  etc.,  when  addressing 
querists,  and  substitute  for  it  plain  '*  Mr. 
Tom,"  some  of  us  would  like  to  read  her 
"corner"  much  better  than  we  do,  if 
that  is  possible.  There  is  not  more  than 
one  man,  or  may  be  one  woman,  in  this 
vast  country  of  ours,  who  can  indulge 
in  such  palaver  as  that  constantly,  with- 
out making  people  tired.  There  is  a  pat- 
ent on  it,  anyhow,  that  ough^  not  to  be 
infringed  upon. 

Mrs.  A.  is  a  ** Sunny  South"  sister, 
and  she  will  know  how  to  appreciate  a 
friendly  criticism. 

TBANSFBBBme  BOTAL  LABV^. 

Dr.  Tinker  thinks  that  he  is  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  firsts  to  transfer  larvsd 
from  a  worker  cell  to  a  royal  cell.  I  do 
not  have  time  now  to  go  through  old  files 
to  hunt  up  historic  facts,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  a  Mr.  Davis  first' wrote  of  trans- 
ferring larvsB,  and  I  practiced  it  soon 
afterward,  and  that  was  many  years 
ago. 

BEB-PARALTSIS. 

When  this  bee-trouble  is  properly  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  talked  less  about.  I 
discovered  in  1883  that  soporous  nectar 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  affliction.  The 
symptoms  are,  if  closely  watched,  first, 
stupor  or  sleep,  from  which  state  some 
recover,  but  the  greater  number  lapse 
into  convulsion  and  death.  The  last 
stage  of  the  struggle  is  very  much  like 
the  effects  of  the  sting  of  another  bee. 
The  symptoms  are  never  present  during 
a  brisk  honey-flow,  because  there  is  no 
deranged  secretion  of  nectar  at  such 
times. 

Copious  feeding  of  thin  syrup,  or 
rather,   sweetened    water — a  little  salt 


added,  no  doubt,  is  good — is  a  sure 
remedy,  if  the  attention  of  the  bees  can 
be  attracted  to  the  feed. 

TIBING  OUT  SWARMS. 

Alas!  in  a  good  honey  season  the 
swarms  were  sure  to  tire  me  out  before  I 
learned  to  raise  the  brood  from  the 
lower  story  of  the  hive  to  the  super 
above,  with  a  queen-excluder  between, 
thus  compelling  the  queen  to  start  anew 
below  the  excluder.  I  now  can  tire 
swarming  entirely  out  of  my  bees. 

SAM    WILSON'S  PRBDICTIONB. 

There  is  no  **  hoodooism "  in  Bro. 
Sam's  prophesying.  He  simply  waits  to 
see  when  the  rainfall  occurs,  and  draws 
his  conclusions.  In  a  general  wa/y  I  have 
relied  on  these  "signs"  for  10  or  12 
years,  and  they  never  fail  unless  crooked 
weather  strikes  at  the  wrong  time.  A 
wet  season  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
good  honey  year,  and  vice  versa, 

DARWIN  ON  BBSS. 

I  always  smile  when  reading  the 
learned  works  of  scientists^  when  they 
alight  upon  the  subject  of  bees.  It  hauls 
down  the  curtain,  gives  me  a  peep  into 
the  soundings  of  their  mighty  achieve- 
ments in  science,  and  helps  me  to  put  ^ 
proper  estimate  upon  their  assumptions, 
generally. 

SCIENCE  OF  MATING  QUEENS. 

Has  the  modus  operandi  been  dis- 
covered? Let  the  spring  of  1894  be 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  in  the 
breeding  science.  **  Hand  around  "  the 
•*hat!"  We  have  something  already 
'*  made,"  and  ready  to  •*  drop  in,"  when 
it  comes  around  this  way.  I  have  spent 
too  many  years  in  search  of  this  hidden 
treasure  to  fail  to  appreciate  its  dis- 
covery (?). 

THE  WEATHER— ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  month  of  March,  up  to  the  24th 
day,  gave  us  as  fine  weather  as  one  could 
wish  to  see  in  May.  The  result  was, 
vegetation  was  teaming  and  throbbing 
with  life,  and  our  bees  were  working  in 
full  strength — when  the  cold  wave  of 
the  24:th  sent  the  temperature  down 
16"^  below  the  freezing-point.  No  green 
thing  could  survive  this  unscathed.  The 
oats  crop  was  killed  outright,  wheat 
badly  injured,  tobacco  plants  andyoong 
clover  wiped  out,  and  the  entire  fruit 
crop,  with  the  hopes  and  Joys  it  brings, 
are  no  more.  It  is  over  two  weeks  now. 
since    then,   and    vegetation   has  tried 
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hftrd  to  rally,  bat  the  fields  are  yet  un- 
able to  '*  look  gay."     Our  bees  begin  to 
gather  pollen  again. 
Chrisllansburg,  Ky.,  April  14. 


Tlie  Best  Qnecns  for  tbe  Nortb. 

Written  /or  the  American  Bee  Jtmrnal 

BY  H.   6.    ACKLIN. 


On  page  231,  Mr.  J.  P.  West  says 
something  about  the  best  queens  for  bee- 
keepers here  in  the  Northwest.  My  ex- 
perience in  buying  Southern-bred  queens 
has  not  been  what  L  should  like,  for  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  we  cannot  rear 
queens  as  early  as  we  would  like,  and  if 
queens  are  needed  before  the  first  of 
Jane  we  are  obliged  to  send  South  for 
them,  unless  we  can  have  two  or  more 
qaeens  reared  and  wintered  in  one  col- 
ony by  using  bee-tight  division-boards  to 
cut  ofP  communication  in  the  brood- 
chamber  (and  if  a  surplus  chamber  is 
needed,  use  perforated  zinc  between  the 
brood  and  surplus  chamber),  making  an 
extra  entrance  on  either  side,  or  rear,  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  apart- 
ments desired.  The  coming  season  I 
want  to  experiment  some  by  trying  to 
rear  and  winter  two  or  more  queens  in 
one  colony. 

I  have  bought  queens  from  several 
different  queen-breeders  that  are  south 
of  the  40th  parallel,  and  as  many  as  28 
at  one  time.  Very  few  proved  to  be 
good,  and  most  of  them  worthless  so  far 
as  wintering  is  concerned.  After  intro- 
ducing, they  would  do  well  until  the  ap- 
proach of  co!d  weather ;  then  the  fol- 
lowing' spring,  if  the  colony  lived  that 
long,  most  of  them  would  '*turn  up 
missing,"  and  only  about  two  per  cent, 
survive  June  15th. 

The  best  dollar-and-cent  queens  that 
we  can  get  hold  of  are  some  that  we 
bred  from  a  daughter  of  an  imported 
mother,  using  care  to  combine  all  good 
qualities  possible  in  selecting  the  moth- 
er-bee to  breed  from,  and  trapping  un- 
desirable drones.  We  have  two  colonies, 
4  and  3  years  old,  respectively,  that 
have  wintered  well  every  winter ;  they 
do  not  show  any  signs  of  bee-diarrhea, 
and  always  come  out  of  winter-quarters 
good  and  strong  ;  are  gentle  and  nicely 
marked  3-banded  Italians,  and  always 
gather  a  good  crop  of  honey.  We  have 
a  number  of  queens  bred  from  the  above 
two  colonies,  and  also  from  other  good 
queens  reared  here  in  the  Northwest  by 
neighbor  bee-keepers,  that  prove  to  be 
good. 


We  have  tried  the  5-banded  bees,  that 
we  very  much  admire,  but  that  have  re- 
sulted In  winter  loss  every  time.  The 
only  colony  we  lost  the  past  winter  was 
one  with  a  5-banded  mother  that  we 
bought  last  summer. 

Now,  my  good  friends,  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  advertisement,  for  at  the 
present  price  of  honey  we  have  never 
been  able  to  rear  queens  to  sell,  and 
make  as  much  money  as  we  can  by  run* 
ning  our  colonies  for  honey ;  neither  is 
this  intended  to  injure  the  queen-breed- 
ers of  the  South,  who  no  doubt  use  the 
very  best  possible  care  in  breeding  the 
very  best  queeus  for  bee-keepers,  where 
the  winters  are  not  so  long  and  severe 
as  they  are  here. 

If  any  bee-keeper  h^re  in  the  North- 
west has  had  a  different  experience  with 
Southern-bred  queens,  let  him  speak 
out.  If  not,  why  not  every  bee-keeper 
rear  his  own  queens,  selecting  a  good 
queen  to  breed  from,  and  we  can  soon 
make  up  for  the  heavy  winter  loss  of 
1891-92  and  1892-93. 

This  thing  of  breeding  queens  espec- 
ially for  our  cold  climate  has  proven  a 
success  with  me  and  neighbor  bee-keep- 
ers for  the  past  8  years,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  will  with  others,  if  they  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

We  have  queens  that  were  bred  from 
an  imported  mother  last  summer,  that 
give  satisfaction  so  far.  Last  year  was 
the  first  we  used  an  imported  mother. 

We  put  our  bees  out  on  March  17th 
for  a  flight,  and  on  the  25th  the  mercu- 
ry was  at  zero,  and  we  returned  them  to 
the  cellar.  Since  then  they  are  reduced 
some  in  the  number  of  bees.  Reports 
now  coming  in  show  success  in  winter- 
ing. 

Ramsey  Co.,  Minnesota,  April  18th, 


Honey  EiMMts  at  tHe  Midwinter  Fair. 

Written  Sot-  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.    A.   PRYAL. 


In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  in  a  general 
way  of  what  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  in  San  Francisco  in  the  way 
of  honey  and  beeswax.  A  day  or  two 
ago  I  was  to  the  Fair  again,  and  at  my 
leisure  sought  out  the  several  places 
where  honey  was  displayed.  In  my  first 
letter  I  particularly  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral display  in  the  gallery  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Building.  I  visited  this  exhibi- 
tion again  and  noted  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  honey  there  shown. 
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I  hardly  know  whose  honey  to  men- 
tion first,  some  one  might  f^el  slighted 
because  I  did  not  mention  his  display 
first.  I  think  the  way  I  can  get  out  of 
the  charge  of  showing  partiality  in  sing- 
ling out  one  man  over  another  for  first 
place,  is  to  give  the  name  of  the  honey 
oldest  in  age  first  mention.  And  in  doing 
this  I  will  be  honoring  the  ancient  honey 
while  at  the  same  time  praising  that  of 
more  recent  years,  for  we  have  often 
heard  it  said,  .especially  by  nice  young 
ladies,  that  age  should  have  precedence 
before  beauty. 

Therefore,  the  exhibit  of  J.  Archer,  of 
New  Jerusalem,  Ventura  county,  must 
be  looked  at  first.  Some  of  this  exhibit 
did  duty  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  last  year. '  So  you  see  that  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  veteran  exhibit,  and  the 
honey  is  not  new  by  any  means.  There 
is  the  same  hive  with  its  store  of  honey, 
a  la  mode  apUt  mellijlca.  And  the  honey 
in  the  pumpkin  shell  !  that  should  not 
be  forgotten,  though  it  is  not  a  very  in- 
teresting sight  to  behold.  I  notice  that 
the  bees  that  were  enclosed  in  the  case 
holding  this  *'  natural "  bee-hive,  were 
as  industriously  struggling  to  get  out  of 
their  place  of  confinement  as  was  the  In- 
dustrial Army  when  it  was  making  some 
of  its  movements  recently  under  forced 
difficulties.  I  pittied  these  poor  black 
bees,  and  felt  disposed  to  let  them  out 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  great  Hor- 
ticultural Hall.  I  feared,  though,  that 
the  visitors  in  the  place  would  not  thank 
me  for  the  humane  kindness  I  displayed 
toward  the  incarcerated  little  insects. 

While  wondering  why  these  bees  were 
thus  pent  up,  my  vision  fell  upon  a  scrap 
of  brown  paper  upon  the  floor,  and  I 
picked  the  paper  up,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  some  writing  upon  it.  These  were 
the  lines  that  I  read,  and  I  felt  like  say- 
ing **  Amen  "  to  them  : 

•*  How  doth  the  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

Thumping  its  little  head 
Against  this  glassy  bower  ?" 

**  If  'twere  In  my  power, 

1  should  set  you  free, 
That  you  might  soar  about 

The  great  big  Fair  to  see.'* 

Mr.  Archer's  comb  honey  was  for  the 
most  part  pretty  fair,  still  it  was  not  as 
nice  as  it  might  be  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. I  think  that  some  of  it  was  bean- 
honey,  though  there  was  nothing  to  so 
designate  it.  I  have  heard  that  his 
bean-honey  is  something  fine. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  Fillmore,  in 
the  same  county,  has  several  Jars  of  nice 
looking  honey  here,  but  as  it  was  in 


rather  large-sized  jars.  It  did  not  show 
oflP  to  that  advantage  that  it  otherwise 
should.  Mr.  A.  G.  Edmondson,  of  Ven- 
tura, has  some  amber-colored  honey  that 
appears  well,  but  it,  too,  was  not  in  as 
presentable  appearance  as  it  might  be. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  much  of  the  ex- 
tracted honey  throughout  the  buildings 
would  have  looked  one  hundred  per 
cent,  better  if  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
right  sort  of  exhibition  jars.  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson has  a  bee-brush  made  of  the 
fiber  of  the  well-known  California 
"soap-root"  that  equals  anything  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  The  only  fault  I  no- 
ticed about  it  is  that  it  is  rather  too 
heavy.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
way  It  was  made,  instead  of  any  defect 
in  the  fiber. 

The  finest  lot  of  honey  In  this  general 
honey  exhibit  is  that  shown  by  M.  H. 
Mendleson,  also  of  Ventura.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  all  the  bee-keepers  mak- 
ing a  display  in  this  department  are 
Ventura  county  apiarists.  Mr.  M.  has 
honey  in  the  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  various  sized  bottles  and  jars.  As  he 
has  used  a  number  of  exhibition  bottles 
—tall  thin  bottles  such  as  oil  Is  shown  In 
in  an  oil-store— his  beautiful  sage  and 
bean  honey  shows  off  admirably.  It  is 
almost  as  clear  as  water.  In  truth  it  Is 
the  finest  honey  I  ever  saw.  The  credit 
of  getting  this  honey  In  such  nice  shape 
is  due  to  Mr.  Mendleson  and  his  agent 
in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Pallias. 

Leaving  the  honey  "section,"  and  not 
far  away  in  the  same  gallery.  In  the 
Kern  county  exhibit,  I  found  some  honey 
that  appeared  white  and  nice,  but  it  was 
set  up  by  some  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  how  such  things  should  be  attended 
to.  Some  of  the  sections  were  set  on 
the  wrong  edge,  consequently  some  of  the 
honey  commenced  to  ooze  through  the 
cappings.  The  name  of  this  exhibitor 
was  not  given— a  neglect  that  I  noticed 
was  apparent  In  nearly  all  the  county 
exhibits  of  honey. 

There  are  several  very  creditable  lots 
of  comb  honey  in  the  San  Bernardino 
county  exhibit.  Those  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall, 
of  Redlands,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fisher,  of 
Beaumont,  were  the  most  notable.  The 
comb  was  white  and  clear,  and  well  filled 
out. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  con- 
siderable honey  in  the  Los  Angeles  sec- 
tion ;  there  were  some  jars  of  various 
amber-colored  honeys  that  looked  at- 
tractive. 

The  honey  from  San  Diego  was  mixed 
up  among  the  jellies  in  that  county's  ex- 
hibit. This  was  done  to  give  greater 
artistic  effect  to  the  display ;    that  the 
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''artist"  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his 
or  her  object,  goes  without  saying,  Still,  I 
i^hoald  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
4een  several  hundred  pretty  jars  of  San 
Diego  sage  honey,  as  well  as  a  ton  or 
two  of  white  comb  honey,  to  all  the  ar- 
tistic effects  that  might  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

The  largest  display  of  honey,  bees- 
wax and  implements  used  in  the  apiary 
made  at  the  Fair  is  that  of  L.  E.  Mercer, 
of  Ventura.  This  is  the  great  honey  ex- 
iiibitor  and  prize-taker  at  the  county  or 
district  fairs  in  the  Golden  State.  From 
long  experience  Mr.  Mercer  has  come  to 
know  bow  to  get  up  an  attractive  show. 
His  display  in  the  Ventura  county  sec- 
i\oH  of  the  Southern  California  building 
is  worthy  of  separate  notice,  and  in  or- 
der to  do  it  justice  I  shall  leave  it  until 
my  next  letter — in  fact,  the  notice  of 
this  display  will  wind  up  all  the  exhibits 
of  honey  or  other  apiarian  exhibits  at 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find. 

North  Temescal,  Calif. 


Pure  Italians— California  rs.  Flonlia. 

Written  for  ihtAvMrican  Bei  Journal 
BT  DB.   E.   GALLUP. 


Now,  Mr.  Stinger,  do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  if  your  light-skinned,  light- 
haired,  light  blue-eyed  German  marries 
with  ik  dark-skinned,  dark-haired  and 
dark-eyed  Italian,  the  offspring  will  be 
pure  Italian  ?  The  cross  may  be  a  good 
one,  but  don't  palm  them  off  as  pure 
Italians  on  the  unsuspecting.  There  is 
where  the  objection  comes  in,  with  me. 

Now  in  reply  to  Dr.  Oren,  of  Daytona, 
Fla.  (see  page  282.)  W.  A.  Pryal  gave 
him  a  good  send  off,  but  let  me  hit  him  a 
little.  We  can  pick  ripe  fruit  from  the 
tree  or  vine  here  at  any  season  in  the 
entire  year.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  lemons  are  in  bloom,  the  fruit  is 
setting,  growing  and  ripening  at  all 
times.  In  picking  it  has  to  be  gathered 
from  three  to  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  fruit  is  picked  green  as  soon  as  it 
attains  a  suitable  size.  They  have  to  be 
matured  and  cured  off  the  tree.  Another 
fact:  A  lemon  that  is  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree  is  entirely  worthless  in  the 
market.  It  took  our  lemon  raisers  a  long 
time  to  ascertain  this  fact,  but  now  our 
lemons  will  stand  the  test  alongside  of 
any  from  any  part  of  the  globe. 

This  State  raises  oranges,  and  first- 
class  ones,  almost  to  its  northern  limit, 
and  they  ripen  in  the  north  part  of  the 


Stote  within  a  month  as  early  as  they 
do  in  Florida.  Here  we  have  an  early, 
and  late  ripening  varieties,  so  we  can 
pick  from  the  tree  at  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Still,  our  season  for  ship- 
ping is  from  February  until  June.  I 
have  picked  as  fine  eating  oranges  as  I 
ever  tasted,  in  August  and  September. 

So  are  our  winters  warm  and  pleasant, 
and  our  summers  are  as  much  more 
pleasant  than  yours,  as  you  can  imag- 
ine. You,  or  the  most  of  Eastern  people 
that  do  not  know,  associate  our  winters 
with  the  rainy  season  in  Oregon  or 
Washington,  which  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Qui-  bee-keepers'  firewood  only  costs  the 
labor  of  cutting  right  at  their  doors,  as 
it  were,  and  live-oak  at  that.  Here  in 
the  valley  we  raise  our  firewood  from 
the  seed  in  four  years,  and  once  plant- 
ing lasts  for  all  time,  for  when  we  cut  it 
off  it  shoots  right  up  from  the  stump 
again.  If  I  should  tell  you  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  an  Australian  gum-tree 
makes  under  favorable  circumstances, 
you  would  and  could  not  believe  me,  and 
it  makes  splendid  firewood. 

2^0  irrigation  is  needed  here,  either, 
to  raise  one  crop  in  ordinary  seasons, 
but  where  we  raise  three  to  six  crops  on 
the  same  land  in  a  year,  we  irrigate. 
.  Still  we  have  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
county  that  needs  no  Irrigation  what- 
ever. 

We  also  have  thousands  of  artesian 
wells  costing  all  tb^  way  from  $20  up 
into  the  thousands,  with  the  purest  kind 
of  water.  Myself  and  son-in-law  bought 
40  acres  of  as  good  land  as  ever  lay  out- 
doors, on  which  we  could  raise  one  crop 
of  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  or  almost  any 
crop,  wJthout  irrigation.  But  we  had 
an  artesian  well  that  furnished  water  to 
irrigate  100  acres  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  crops,  or  six  crops  of  lucerne, 
and  two  months  of  pasture  every  year. 

When  it  comes  to  the  immense  varie- 
ties and  quality  of  our  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions, Florida  certainly  must  take  a 
back  seat,  and  Eastern  people  are  fast 
finding  out  that  it  pays  them  to  take  the 
long  journey  instead  of  the  short  one, 
when  they  see  or  seek  climate,  scenery, 
etc.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  been  in  Florida,  and  all  with- 
out an  exception  give  this  State  the 
preference. 

On  page  187  of  the  second  volume  of 
**The  New  Revelation'*  (published  by 
T.  J.  Griffiths,  Exchange  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y.),  a  second  son  called  ** Christ*'  is 
to  be  l>orn,  and  God  is  to  rear  the  child 
in  California,  as  there  is  the  most  perfect 
air  on  the  continent,  and  Qod  designs  to 
bring    him    forward   soon;^  as    He  has 
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already  chosen  the  parents  of  the  child. 
The  child  will  be  born  and  reared  in 
California.  So  much  for  the  "New 
Revelation."  Why,  Doctor,  you  are  "off 
your  base  **  entirely  about  climate  !  You 
had  not  even  looked  up  any  authority 
whatever  on  the  subject,  and  just  think 
of  your  asking  Gallup  to  "  take  off  his 
hat "  to  your  climate  !  Couldn't  even 
think  of  such  a  thing,  nohow  you  can 
fix  it. 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  April  19th. 


SmlanaeementofBees. 

Sead  at  an  Iowa  Co.  Farmers^  JtuttUute 
BY  C.   E.   TEET8H0BN. 


On  the  approach  of  spring  bee-keepers 
naturally  feel  desirous  of  getting  their 
bees  out  of  the  cellar.  I  have  many 
times  experienced  this  desire,  but  I  have 
learned  to  hold  myself.  I  want  the  snow 
off  the  ground,  mercury  5(P  in  the 
shade,  a  still  day,  and  the  bees  all  out 
by  11  a.m. 

Next  examine  as  to  the  amount  of 
stores  remaining  with  each  colony.  All 
needy  colonies  should  be  supplied  at 
once.  Honey  is  the  natural  and  best 
food  ;  granulated  sugar  comes  next. 

I  have  fed  a  great  deal  by  placing 
honey  or  sugar  about  the  bees  under 
the  cap.  If  sugar  is  fed  it  should  be 
melted,  but  not  burned,  putting  enough 
water  with  it  to  make  a  syrup,  and  this 
syrup  poured  into  frames  of  comb  placed 
upon  the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames. 
I  have  frequently  kept  my  bees  from 
starvation  in  this  way  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  flowers  furnished  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nectar. 

SWARMING   OF  BEES. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  realm 
of  rural  economy  so  pleasing  to  my  eye 
as  the  swarming  of  bees. 

Swarming,  as  a  rule,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  begins  from  the  first  to  the 
10th  of  June,  and  continues  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  The  greater  number  of 
swarms  issue  between  10  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.,  but  they  are  liable  to  swarm  at 
any  time  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  I  have  known 
them  to  swarm  as  early  as  7  a.m.  and 
as  late  as  5  p.m. 

Bees  should  be  hived  within  15  min- 
utes after  they  cluster,  as,  if  left  from 
}4  to  %  ot  an  hour,  they  will  take  to 
their  tree  in  the  woods  to  return  no 
more. 


In  hiving  a  swarm,  a  good  and  easy 
way,  where  the  tree  is  of  no  particular 
value,  is  to  cut  off  the  limb  holding  the 
cluster,  aud  shake  the  bees  off  before 
the  hive,  but,  on  the  contcary,  when  I 
desire  to  avoid  mutilating  the  tree  I 
shake  the  bees  into  a  basket  and  carry  ; 
them  to  the  hive. 

Drenching  bees  with  water  during  the 
process  of  hiving  is  a  mistake,  as  it  re- 
tards the  natural  operations  of  the 
swarm.  As  a  rule,  I  avoid  the  use  of 
water.  Occasionally  a  refractory  swarm 
must  be  deluged. 

I  have  a  sheet  at  hand  to  cover  over 
the  swarm  I  am  hiving,  in  case  another 
swarm  issues,  as  they  will  almost  in- 
variably cluster  together.  In  case  #«ro 
or  more  swarms  cluster  together,  the 
work  is  not  so  easy. 

Suppose  three  have  united ;  I  place 
three  hives  in  a  triangular  shape,  and 
shake  the  bees  between  the  three.  If 
the  bees  go  too  much  to  one  hive,  I  move 
it  a  little  farther  away.  I  cage  all  the 
queens  I  can  find.  If  I  find  all,  I  have 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  but  in  case  I 
do  not  find  all  the  queens,  I  have  to 
judge  by  the  movements  of  the  bees 
where  the  caged  queens  are  needed. 

All  this  requires  experience.  I  gen- 
erally mak^  a  success  of  cthis  kind  of  a 
performance ;  while  beginners  find  it 
difficult  to  see  the  queen,  it  is  surprising 
how  readily  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
bee-keeper  will  discover  her.  I  have 
never  seen  more  than  one  queen  with  a 
primary  or  first  swarm,  but  later  on 
with  after-swarms  I  have  seen  five 
queens. 

When  I  deem  it  advisable  to  prevent 
further  swarming,  I  cage  the  queen  or 
queens,  and  in  this  way  force  the  swaim 
to  return  to  the  present  colony.  If,  in 
order  to  avoid  brood  in  the  surplus,  it  Is 
desired  to  wait  a  few  days  after  having 
a  swarm  before  putting  on  a  receptacle 
for  surplus  honey,  be  sure  to  prevent  the 
bees  going  up  into  the  cap  by  means  of 
a  cloth  or  board  placed  over  the  brood 
department,  remembering  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  bees  to  begin  at  the  topmost 
point  and  work  down.  Do  not  delay 
putting  on  the  receptacle  for  surplus 
more  than  a  week,  especially  if  a  good 
white  clover  flow  should  set  in,  as  the 
brood  department  is  sometimes  quickly 
filled. 

While  I  would  not  advise  the  beginner 
to  invest  much  in  implements  for  the 
apiary,  two  things  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable— a  bee-veil  and  a  good  smoker. 
I  have  never  worn  gloves,  but  I  would 
not  attempt  to  handle  bees  without  a 
veil,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  too 
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many  stings  about  the  head  and  neck. 
There  is  much  in  knowing  how  to  han- 
dle bees  to  avoid  stings,  but  any  person 
who  undertakes  to  handle  them  should 
bear  in  mind  that  stings  are  a  part  of 
the  business. 

KBKPme  DOWN  GRASS  IN  AN  APIARY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  swarming 
season  the  bee-keeper  will  realize  that 
the  grass  is  growing  rapidly  and  becom- 
ing a  great  hindrance  to  all  operations 
Id  ttie  yard.  How  to  get  rid  of  grass  in 
ttie  bee-yard  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
oiQch  discussed  from  time  to  time  in 
bee-periodicals.  Bvery  bee-keeper  who 
has  tried  the  scythe  among  bee-hives 
knows  that  he  soon  heard  something  be- 
sides the  swish  of  the  scythe.  Some  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  a  lawn-mower.  I  have 
solved  the  problem  by  the  introduction 
of  a  sheep  into  the  bee-yard.  My  yard 
Is  about  five  rods  square,  and  one  sheep 
keeps  the  grass  down  in  the  flush  of  the 
season.  If  a  larger  yard  is  required  put 
io  two  sheep.  A  sheep  will  eat  early 
and  late,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
retreat  to  the  shady  side  of  the  yard 
away  from  the  bees. 

This  early  and  late  feeding  when  the 
dew  is  on,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
sheep  will  thrive  in  a  dry  season  without 
water.  A  sheep  will  eat  ofif  the  grass  at 
the  entrances  of  the  hives  if  nowhere 
else.  I  can  see  two  reasons  for  this — 
the  grass  becomes  sweetened  by  the  bees 
passing  over  it  with  the  sweets  they 
have  gathered,  and  it  also  becomes 
richer  and  more  tender  by  reason  of  the 
cleanings  of  the  hive. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  feel  that  a  sheep  once 
in  the  bee-yard  will  not  be  discarded. 

HARVKSTING  THB  HONST  CROP. 

Inexperienced  bee-keepers  dread  the 
work  of  removing  the  surplus  honey 
from  the  hive.  When  a  large  quantity 
of  honey  is  produced,  a  complete  honey- 
honse  is  necessary.  I  take  off  honey  at 
the  break  of  day,  and  place  the  cases  or 
boxes  where  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  will  strike  directly  upon  them. 
By  the  time  I  get  my  cows  milked  most 
of  the  bees  have  left  the  cases  and  re- 
turned to  the  home  nest.  Be  careful 
not  to  wait  until  the  bees  get  to  coming 
from  the  hives,  as  there  would  be  seri- 
ous trouble.  When  the  bees  threaten  to 
come  from  the  hives,  remove  the  cases 
to  a  shady  place  where  the  bees  remain- 
ing may  be  removed  without  much  difB- 
culty. 

In  taking  off  the  cases  or  boxes  from 


the  hives,  I  light  my  smoker,  pry  up  the 
case  or  box  a  little,  blow  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke  in  the  opening,  and  then  remove 
the  case  without  difiQculty. 

After  much  experience  I  have  settled 
upon  rotten  wood  as  the  best  thing  to 
use  in  the  smoker.  This  can  be  found 
in  old  stumps  by  a  little  search.  The 
wood  must  not  be  too  much  decayed — it 
should  be  firm  enough  to  stand  quite  a 
pressure  between  the  fingers.  Honey 
should  be  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
and  never  in  the  cellar. 

Bnormous  yields  of  honey  are  some- 
times realized,  but  it  is  well  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  remember  that  50  pounds  per 
colony  Is  a  fair  yield. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  crush- 
ing on  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Were  honey  a  neces- 
sary article  of  consumption,  and  no  adul- 
teration practiced,  it  would  command 
30  cents  per  pound  to-day.  Comb  honey 
is  more  than  twice  the  price  of  extracted, 
and  simply  because  the  consumer  places 
reliance  upon  the  comb  as  proof  that  it 
is  fioral  honey. 

But  once  some  bee-masters  virtually 
lent  sanction  to  the  practice  of  feeding 
sugar  for  the  production  of  comb  honey ; 
all  under  the  plea  that  sugar-honey  is 
the  same,  chemically  considered,  as 
fioral  honey,  and  that  the  consumer,  at 
any  rate,  will  not  know  the  difference. 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  such 
leading  lights  in  the  bee-world  lent  a 
helping  hand  in  bringing  a  pure  fioral 
honey  into  disrepute.  Right  here  I 
have  to  hold  myself  from  drifting  into 
politics,  but  remembering  the  heading 
of  this  essay,  I  will  simply  say  that  com- 
bination, misrepresentation,  and  adul- 
teration are  running  rampant  in  the 
United  States,  alid  consumers  must  be 
on  the  alert,  and  arm  themselves  with 
sharp  and  well-directed  Javelins  of  law. 

Ci^sco,  Iowa. 


A  Weir  Eclitlon  of  "  The  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Ck>ok,  has  Just  been  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bee  Joubkal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee-work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain— 
Practical— Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.25  per  copy;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Beb  Journal  for  one  year— k>oth 
for  $1.65. 


Farmer*!*  IVe-vr  Oul^^ 
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€kMpie  Mistakes  Correc^ted. 


We  have  received  the  following  from 
General  Manager  Newman,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  In  regard  to  the  alleged 
adulteration  of  honey  by  Mr.  Heddon  : 

Since  the  publication  in  Oleanings  and 
the  Ambrioak  Bee  Journal  of  Mr.  Hed- 
don's  reply  about  adulteration,  some 
misunderstanding  has  resulted.  As  the 
misconception  concerns  myself  and  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union  (of  which 
I  am  General  Manager),  I  desired  to  put 
the  matters  in  question  in  their  proper 
light,  as  well  as  to  correct  some  mis- 
takes. 

In  the  former  matter  Mr.  Heddon's 
statement  was  as  follows  : 

"  When  at  the  World's  Fair  last  fall  I 
caUed  on  Thomas  G.  Newman,  Manager  of 
the  Bee-Keepers*  Union.  While  there  he 
showed  me  two  bottles  of  honey  said  to  be 
adulterated,  and    taken  from  one  of  my 

cans These  two    samples  never 

came  from  my  apiary,  and  I  afterwards 
gained  some  evidence  that  they  were  sent 
to  Manager  Newman  by  W.  D.  Boper,  of 
Jackson,  Mich. , ' '  etc. 

Some  readers  received  the  impression 
that  I  gave  him  the  information — not 
noticing  the  words:  "I  afterwards 
gained  some  evidence  that  they  were 
sent,"  etc. 

As  I  have  had  no  correspondence  of  any 
kind  with  Mr.  Soper  for  several  years, 
and  received  no  honey  (either  pure  or 
adulterated)  from  him  at  any  time,  I 
could  not  have  given  Mr.  Heddon  any 
such  impression.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
him  inquiring  If  he  intended  such  an  in- 
terpretation.   He  replied  thus : 

*^  No,  sir.  I  haven't  said  a  word  about 
you  in  connection  with.  Mr.  Soper  1  Not  a 
word  I  Read  again  what  I  did  say  in  Olean^ 
inga,^^  etc **I received  my  impres- 
sion that  W.  D.  Soper  sent  von  the  samples 
from  an  anonymous  letter  from  the  eastern 
part  of  this  State,  mailed  on  a  railroad 
train,  and  printed  ¥rith  red  ink.  I  never 
could  get  the  least  idea  who  sent  it.'' 

This  indisputably  settles  that  matter, 
and  I  will  pass  to  the  next  point.  The 
American  Bbb  Journax,  on  page  520, 
copied  from  the  Review  these  words  : 

''Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Heddon  for  in- 
stance. The  Union  did  not  consider  that 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict," 
etc. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal commented  on  this  statement  thus  : 


'*As  to  the  Union  not  considering  the 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict,  we  mav  sty 
that  was  when  the  Union  had  only  Wof. 
Wiley's  analysis  a  year  or  so  ago.  Since 
then  we  believe  the  Union  has  not  taken 
cognizance  of  the  evidence  obtained  in  the 
last  few  months— the  analysis  of  *  Willard's 
honey,'  for  instance.  It  would  seem  that 
the  case  is  a  great  deal  stronger  now  than 
it  was  a  year  ago." 

With  due  deference,  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  see  wherein  the  case  is  stronger 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Certainly 
the  analysis  of  the  ''  Willard  honey  "  is 
no  more  reliable  than  that  made  by  the 
United  States  Chemist,  Prof.  Wiley,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession ! 
To  show  that  it  is  in  reality  weaker,  I 
have  only  to  state  that  the  same  chemist 
analyzed  the  **Jankovsky  honey"  and 
pronounced  it  adulterated  with  sugar, 
when  another  equally  good  chemist 
made  an  analysis  of  the  same  honey, 
and  pronounced  it  pure !  This  is  but 
confusion  worse  confounded  !  To  rely 
upon  such  evidence  in  court,  to  convict, 
would  be  extremely  hazardous ! 

As  General  Manager  of  the  Union  I 
placed  all  the  facts  before  the  Advisory 
Board,  asking  for  instructions  how  to 
proceed  in  the  case  and  received  replies 
from  every  member.  Nearly  every  one 
cautioned  me  not  to  undertake  to  prose- 
cute the  case  unless  I  felt  reasonably 
sure  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
convict. 

This  correspondence  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  and  his  advice 
requested.  Without  betraying  any  con- 
fidence between  the  executive  officers,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  legal  advice 
given  by  President  Taylor  was  sound ; 
I  fully  concurred  in  his  recommendation, 
and  carried  it  out.  It  is  in  my  posses- 
sion in  writing  (as  well  as  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Advisory  Board),  and 
if  necessary  to  defend  the  Union,  con- 
sent can  no  doubt  be  obtained  to  publish 
it.  As  these  are  private  consultations 
between  executive  officers,  the  communi- 
cations must  so  remain  unless  permis- 
sion is  given  for  publicity.  Until  then 
the  General  Manager  will  shoulder  all 
the  blame  which  unwise  enthusiasts  may 
wish  to  load  on  the  Union  for  non-action 
in  the  matter. 

Since  then  no  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Union  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Heddon  -except  that  he  has  himself  very 
strongly  urged  the  Union  to  prosecute 
him  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence— a 
thing  not  contemplated  by  the  Contilu- 
tion,  and  one  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility not  be  sanctioned  by  Its  members. 
At  least,  before  such^an^nnovation  is 
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made,  I  think  every  member  should  have 
ftn  opportunity  to  express  his  or  her 
opinion  by  vote. 

It  matters  not  how  sure  some  may /eel 
that  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  even 
though  circumstantial.  The  law  takes 
a  cold  view  of  the  matter,  and  demands 
ABSOLUTE  PROOF.  It  is  uot  a  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  with  the  Union, 
but  merely  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
to  convict. 

Had  the  accused,  or  his  employes  or 
confederates,  been  seen  in  the  act  of 
wphistlcation  —  had  the  adulterating 
material  been  found  on  his  premises,  or 
mywliere  in  his  possession — had  the 
product  been  obtained  and  sealed  up  on 
bis  premises,  and  remained  Intact  until 
produced  in  court  and  submitted  to  ex- 
perts—then it  would  have  been  different. 
Bui  all  these  links  in  evidence  were 
lacking ! 

The  product  relied  upon  for  proof  had 
been  shipped  unsealed,  and  it  was  pos- 
^le  that  it  might  have  been  tampered 
vith  in  transit,  in  the  warehouse  where 
stored,  or  on  tlie  way  in  its  second  ship- 
ment, etc.  Unquestionably  it  was  a 
"villainous  compound.** 

As  the  accused,  when  shown  the  sam- 
ples, positively  stated  after  sampling 
them:  '* These  samples  never  came 
from  my  apiary" — would  not  such  a 
3<tatement  in  court  stand,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  testimony  to  the  contrary? 
Woald  not  the  Union  have  lost  its  case — 
squandered  Its  money — injured  its  repu- 
tation, and  damaged  the  industry  if  it 
had  espoused  such  a  weak  case  ? 

With  positive  proof  in  Its  possession, 
the  Union  would  have  prosecuted  the 
case  to  the  full  end  of  the  law,  for  no 
coQdemnation  is  too  strong  for  a  sophls- 
t[caior  of  that  Qod-glven  sweet — honey ! 
Xo  living  being  has  any  more  right  to 
adulterate  than  he  has  to  counterfeit 
"the  coin  of  the  realm."  All  the  Union 
Deeds  is  positive  evidence  to  convict. 
Thomas  G.  Newman, 
Oen.  Manager  of  B,'K,' 8  Union. 


'*FoiU  lirood  ;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
^ork  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
heing  sold  at  the  office  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. Price,  postpaid,  2.5  cents;  or  clubt>ed 
^ith  the  Bee  Jc*rnal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  581. 


%r  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  oi  paper  with  businesa 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Ba^ht,  Tou  Are ! 

The  position  taken  by  the  Bee  Joubnal 
in  regard  to  glucosing  is  exactly  right.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Bee-Keepers^  Umon  who  can  so  far  forget 
decency  as  to  advocate  the  practice.  Any 
one  who  is  a  member  of  that  organization, 
and  is  found  guilty  of  either  glucosing  or 
sugar-honey  selling,  should  oe  expelled 
from  its  membership.  J.  R.  Common. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 


The  ^*Bee  Joiimal"   Helps  Him  Out. 

Friend  YoBK:-^The  Bee  Journal  for 
April  19th  did  not  come  to  hand.  Please 
send  another  copy,  as  I  don't  want  to  miss 
one  number— they  help  me  out  so  often 
with  the  bees.  My  wue  thinks  I  am  a 
^'  crank'*  with  the  bees,  but  I  can't  help  it, 
I  like  the  bees  all  the  same.  I  hav6  5  colo- 
nies in  Langstroth  hives,  and  all  have  win- 
tered well  60  far,  on  the  summer  stands. 
Geo.  H.  Weed. 

Lanark,  Ills.,  April  28. 


Outlook  Not  Bad— Father  Langstroth. 

I  don't  see  many  reports  this  spring  from 
Iowa,  but  we  are  "in  it"  just  the  same. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  bees  have 
wintered  well  the  past  winter.  There  are 
very  many  lees  bees  in  this  (Harrison) 
county  than  there  were  three  years  ago.  I 
put  50  colonies  into  my  cellar  last  Novem- 
ber, and  on  April  5th  I  took  them  all  out 
alive,  but  in  cleaning  them  up  I  found  four 
were  queenless.  I  now  have  46  very  strong 
colonies. 

Everything  considered,  our  outlook  for  a 
good  crop  of  honey  is  not  bad.  We  have 
had  rather  a  cold,  wet  spring  so  far,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  bloom  now,  and  plenty  in 
prospect.  Plenty  of  bloom  I  think  cuts  a 
bigger  figure  in  the  business  than  anything 
else— it  does  with  me,  at  any  rate.  Prob- 
ably with  those  that  have  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  something  else  is  what  they  desire, 
as  in  all  cases  it  is  what  we  haven^t  got  in 
our  possession  is  what  we  desire  the  most. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Bee  Journal 
Father  Langstroth  and  the  ''Langstroth 
Fund  "  were  mentioned.  For  several  years 
I  have  had  a  desire  to  contribute  something 
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to  Father  Lanffstrotb,  and  as  many  times 
I  have  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  not 
able,  or  could  not  spare  the  money.  So 
now  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  wUl  stop 
this  nonsense,  and  force  myself  to  do  what 
I  know  is  right.    It  is  this : 

When  I  cleaned  up  my  colonies,  or  hives, 
after  taking  them  out  of  the  cellar,  I 
watched  closely  for  the  best  colony  in  the 
yard — the  one  with  the  most  bees,  honey 
and  brood.  Finally  I  found  it,  and  I  put 
Father  Langstroth's  name  on  the  back  of 
the  hive,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  colony 
shall  go  to  the  Grand  Old  Bee-Master  this 
season ;  and  I  may  get  in  the  habit  of  it, 
for  all  I  know,  and  keep  it  up  year  after 
year.  Why  not  ?  I  owe  it  to  nim.  I  have 
used  bis  Inventions,  and  have  been  very 
successful  for  ten  years,  but  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  that  I  have  to  pound  myself  into 
it.  E.  J.  Cronkleton. 

Dunlap,  Iowa,  April  2i. 

[Good  for  you,  Bro.  Cronkleton !  We  hope 
others  will  follow  your  excellent  example, 
and  set  aside  one  or  more  colonies  to  work 
for  Father  Langstroth.  If  blessed  with  a 
good  season,  and  your  plan  is  generally 
followed,  the  "  Langstroth  Fund  "  next  fall 
will  be  something  grand.  Of  course,  what 
has  been  given  the  past  year  has  been  a 
great  help  to  Father  Langstroth,  as  he  has 
frequently  acknowledged.  Let  us  not  grow 
weary  in  well  doing.— Editor.] 


Bee-Notes  from  Tennessee. 

On  account  of  the  short  crop  last  fa^l 
quite  a  number  of  my  colonies  went  into 
winter  without  sufficient  stores,  and  about 
a  dozen  colonies  died  from  starvation. 
Finding  this  condition.  I  have  fed  liberally 
about  ^  colonies,  and  the  whole  apiary 
was  booming  in  March,  until  the  22nd.  The 
woods  were  getting  green,  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  apple  trees 
beginning  to  put  on  their  white  robes. 
Then  came  heavy  frosts,  the  mercury 
reaching  12  degrees  above  zero  on  the  27th. 

Not  only  is  all  prospect  of  fruit  blasted, 
but  the  tender  twigs  of  many  trees,  and  the 
raspberry  vines,  were  frozen.  The  pas- 
tures and  forests,  so  green  before,  became 
brown  and  dried.  Bees  have  kept  in-doors 
almost  continually  since.  In  some  places  I 
find  the  buds  on  lindens  dead  from  the 
freeze.  White  clover  is  now  beginning  to 
look  well  again— there  appears  to  be  a  fine 
crop  in  prospect.  We  are  still  having 
frosts,  but  the  temperature  is  gradually 
warming  up. 

Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  placed  such 
neat  and  tasty  headings  in  the  various 
other  departments  -in  the  Bee  Journal, 
why  not  make  an  improvement  in  the 
'*  Sunny  Southland  '*  heading  I  My  objec- 
tion is  to  the  typography  of  *'  Southland." 
Pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  first  letters,  and  their 
general  appearance,  make   me  think  of  a 


black  snake  with  white  spots  on  it.     Did 
this  never  occur  to  •*  ye  eaitor  ?^' 

This  is  the  **  onliest  '*  criticism  I  have  to 
offer  on  the  contents  or  make-up  of  the 
ever-welcome  Bee  Journal. 

Lewis  K.  Smith. 

Gainesboro,  Tenn.,  April  14. 

[No,  Bro.  Sn)ith,  we  hadn^t  before  no- 
ticed the  *'  snaky  "  appearance  of  the  bead- 
ing you  refer  to— and  we  have  seen  lots  of 
snakes  in  our  day,  too.  But  please  don't 
think  they  were  in  our  boots,  for  that 
would  be  rather  bad  for  a  strong  anti- 
saloon  man.  No,  those  snakes  were  seen 
out  on  an  Ohio  farm.  If  Mrs.  Atchley 
should  ever  get  frightened  at  the  snake-like 
part  of  that  heading,  we'll  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  may  be  before  that 
time.  Glad  you  have  no  greater  criticism 
to  offer,  Bro.  Smith.— Editor.] 


Bees  in  Oood  Condition. 

I  have  taken  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar  at 
last.  Thev  were  put  into  winter  quarters 
the  first  of  November,  and  taken  out  April 
15th — b}4  months  without  a  fiight— and  all 
came  out  in  good  condition  but  two  colo- 
nies, and  they  died  for  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  I  woul^  have  been  in  the 
same  fix  if  I  had  not  hustled  around ;  bat  1 
did  manage  to  keep  the  spark  of  *ife  in  rue. 
and  now  I  am  planning  for  a  big  honey 
crop  this  season,  though  it  may  be  all  plan- 
ning and  no  honey,  but  we  won't  borrow 
trouble,  but  look  on  the  bright  side.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  would  only  tell  me  what  kind  of  a 
honey-fiow  we  would  have  in  this  part  of 
Wisconsin,  then  we  could  get  reeuiy  for  it 
and  not  get  ''fooled;''  but  I  suppose  that 
he  has  no  iurlsdiction  over  the  noney-flow 
of  the  northwest  comer  of  this  State. 

Don't  think  I  have  the  "  blues,"  for  1  am 
not  made  that  way,  when  I  get  140  pocnds 
per  colony,  spring  count,  and  my  neighbors 
did  not  get  10  pounds  pei  colony.  Not  that 
I  rejoiced  at  their  failure,  but  at  my  "good 
luck,"  as  they  tell  me  I  have  with  bees. 

I  sold  all  my  honey,  and  had  orders  that 
I  could  not  fill.  No,  I  did  not  mix  anvthiog 
with  my  honey  so  that  it  would  fill  the 
orders,  but  I  told  my  customers  that  1 
would  fill  their  orders  next  season. 

A.  E.  Bkadfokd. 

Hammond,  Wis.,  April  17. 


Why  Queenless  Bees  in  Bjurins:!' 

Ever  since  I  have  kept  bees  it  has  been 
my  delight  to  watch  them  and  learn  their 
habits.  I  see  on  page  467  the  writer  thinkf: 
that  so  many  become  queenless  in  the 
spring  because  the  queen  ^s  more  tender 
after  they  commence  to  lay  in  the  spring, 
and  the  cold  snaps  *'  do  them  up."  I  tbinlt 
that  so  many  queenless  colonies  in  the 
spring  come  from  virgin  qneens  that 
hatch  out  on  the  outside^qune  after  we 
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haye  bad  10  or  12  days  of  cold  weather.  We 
will  say  that  to-day  is  a  nice,  warm  day, 
and  the  queen  gets  on  the  outside  frame 
and  lays  a  patch  of  eicgs  about  the  size  of  a 
man^s  hana.  It  turns  cold  right  off,  and 
the  queen  goes  to  the  center  of  the  colonj 
and  stays  there  until  it  warms  up.  This 
outside  frame  of  bees  don^t  know  what  has 
become  of  the  queen— everything  is  quiet 
for  10  or  12  days,  so  they  buud  a  queen-cell, 
and  if  the  weather  stays  cold  so  the  bees 
do  not  stir  around  until  this  cell  hatches 
oot,  this  vlra^  will  slip  around  among  the 
bees  and  tdlTthe  old  queen.  As  it  is  too 
early  for  drones,  some  of  the  bees  get  mad 
about  the  way  business  has  been  carried 
on,  so  they  kill  this  virgin  queen,  and  that 
is  the  way,  I  think,  so  many  colonies  be- 
come queenless  in  the  spring. 

Last  week  I  found  two  colonies  that  had 
one  cell  in  each  hive  on  the  outside  frame, 
bat  the  queens  were  laying  egg;8  around 
the  cells,  so  the  bees  were  tearing  them 
down.  G.  W.  Nance. 

Anthon,  Iowa,  April  20. 


CON  MENTION   DIRECTORT. 


Time  omA  pUuse  of  meeting. 

May  15.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Guilford.  III. 
B.  Kennedy,  Sec..  New  MUford,  111. 

Aug.lG.— East  Tennessee,  at  Whitesburar.Tenn 
H.  F.  Ck>leman,  Sec.,  Sneedville,  Tenn. 
1805. 
Feb.  8. 9.— Wisconsio,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec.,  Madison,  Wis. 

19"  in  order  to  have  this  table  complete. 
Becretariee  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particalars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Editor. 


Vorth  Aaaerloan  Be«-Xeepers'  AsaoolatloB 


Prb8.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vicb-Pbbs.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
SiORBTART— Frank  Benton.  Wasbiogton,  D.  C. 
Tbiasurbb— George  W.  York...Chicapo.  Ills. 


Vattoaal  Be«-Xeep«r«'  Union. 


Prisidbnt— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.. Lapeer,  Mich. 
dm'L  Makagbb~T.  G.  Newman.  Chicago,  m. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Tlie  Amateur  Bee-Keeper, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
— amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  Is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bbr  Joub- 
KAL  for  one  year— both  for  only  $1.15. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  QootatioDs. 

CHICAGO,  iLii.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  25^36c.  J.  A.  L. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y..  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c. ;  If  dark  eolor,  5c. 

Beeswax,  26^7c.  H.  R.  W. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  15.— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comb  honey  sold  in  the  lAst  few 
days,  so  that  our  stock  of  the  best  grades  is 
now  reduced.  We  obtain  I4^15c.  for  choice 
white.  Dark  Is  hard  to  move  at  lO^lSc.  Ex- 
tracted is  very  quiet,  selling  at  from  4@7c. 

Beeswax  is  In  good  demand  at  23^25c. 

K.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  0.,Aprll  18.-Demand  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow  for  all  kinds  of  honey.  We 
quote  12dl5c.  for  best  white  comb.  and4^8c 
tor  extracted  honey.  Arrivals  and  offerings 
far  exceed  the  demand. 

Beeswax  Is  in  good  demand,  at  22®25c.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  A  S. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.    We 
?uote  to-day:   No.  1  white  comb.  1-lb.,  14® 
5c.:  No.  2.  13ai4c.;  No.  1  amber,  12®13o.; 
No.  2,  10@llc.    Extracted,  5®7c. 
Beeswax,  20^2o.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28.-The  market  Is 
very  qniet.  Fancy  comb.  13®  14c. ;  choice,  1 1 
®12c.:  buckwheat,  8®9c.  indications  are 
that  stock  on  hand  will  be  closed  out  before 
new  arrives.    Beeswax,  2o®58c.       B.  &  Co. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswu  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  In  this  Journal. 


Olileago«  IIIs« 

J.  A.  Lahon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

B.  A.  BURNKTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sagb  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiLDRBTH  Bros.  A  Sboblkbn, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israjbl  &  Bros,,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  Otty,  IVo. 

Hamblin  &  Bbarss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
Clbmoms-Mabon  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadway. 
Bnflklo,  N.  Y. 

Battbrson  &  Co.,  167  &  169  Scott  St. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Cincinnati,  Oiilo. 

C.  F.  MuTH  A  Son,  cor.  Freeman  &  Central  avs. 
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niAy-Flowers    and   mistletoe  is 

the  suggestive  name  of  a  book  of  over  250 
pages  containing  selections  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  all  seasons,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  best  writers  of  the  day, 
with  dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  drill  ex- 
ercises for  smaller  children.  It  is  suitable 
for  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  school  and 
entertainments  given  by  church,  library 
and  benevolent  societies.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  each  poem  or  selection  set  in  a 
colored  border.  CHoth-bound;  size,  8x10 
inches;  price,  postpaid,  only  $1.00.  Clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.75;  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for 
sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  for  a  year. 

scccggggggggg; 


Advertlsemeiits. 


FOR  RAIiK— •!  AAA  ^^  1^^*  ^^y  Brood- 
Combs,  lOc.  Xv^^V  each  —  packed  for 


shipment.     Bee*JKeeper«'  8iipp]le»«  etc. 
~  ~  .KBMLftSON, 


_     ^ Bpers' 

WrTte  for  Circular.       JWO 

18A4t  HIGH  HILL,  Mootg.  Co.,  MO. 

IIIDnDTCn  1803  OARNIOIiANS,  85  each: 
linr UnlLU  I8O3  home-bred  tested,  $2;  un- 
tested, bred  from  Imported  mothers  that  pro- 
duce only  gray  bees,  II.  Add$l  each  for  for- 
eign countries*  By  mail  anynrliere. 
16Atf    nU.  FRAIK  BBIT«I,  Ckarltoi  Heighti,  11, 

A  Great  Secret  Sfjr'« 

ting  mv  Italian  Queens.    Golden  or  Leather- 
Colored,  either  strain.  Untested  60  ots.  each. 
Address  all  order  with  the  cash,  to 
19 A2      J.  H«  OOI«l«llil9,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

EE-mPER8'  SUPPLIES- 

A  Full  Line.    Prices  Low.    Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.    GHO.  RAI^I^, 

FKENCHVILLB,  Tremp.  Co.,  WIS. 
Mention  the  Amerimn  Bee  JoumaL         18  A2t 


ECONOMIST 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

At  panic  prices  :  No  1 
Sections,  4^x4^x1  X  or 
7-to-the-ft.,  600  for  11.60 
1000  tor  $3.00:  6000  for 
812.60.  No.  2  Sections. 
12.00  per  1000.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  and  Price 
List,  to 

J.  J.  BRADNBR, 

MARION.  IND.      BEE-HIVE. 
19-22-4-6    MtnUontM  American  Bee  JcturnoL 

MUCH  PLEASED. 

Mrs.  Jknnie  Atchlet,  Beevllle,  Tex. 

Queen  arrived  safe  and  sound.  1  yraa  much 
pleased  with  her  appearance,  and  also  with 
your  promptness  and  accuracy  in  keeping 
promises.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  do  business  that 
way.         Respectfully,  W.M.  Domrk. 

iloyd.  Pa..  Aprtl  7.  1894. 

IV  Untested  Queens  like  this,  $1.00.  See 
my  ad.  on  pafpe  607.  Jbnnik  Atchley. 


HRST  SWARM  APR.  4 

Very  Yellow  and  also  Leather-Colored  ItalUn 
Queens  now  ready —  11.00  each;  6  for  13.00. 
Reared  under  the  swarming- Impulse,  and  id 
full  colonies.  None  except  ItallHn  Drones, 
and  the  majority  of  them  very  yellow. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  and  satisfactloD 
where  It  is  possible. 

lOAtf  CRBBK,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

MerUUni  the  American  Dee  Journal 

^  Selling  Out  Stoek  of  Seetioiis.  ^ 

We  have  in  stock  300,000  No.  1  White  Bass- 
wood  4Hx4H  Planer  Sawed  Sections,  widths— 
1  and  16-16.  i)C.  and  7- to-t he-foot.  Bqual  in 
every  respect  to  our  Poilshed  Sections  except 
in  smoothness,  which  we  offer,  unUl  sold,  at 
91.25  per  (tl. 

^ir  Price-List  of  Polished  Sections  and 
Other  Supplies,  on  application. 

WAUZEKA  MFO.  CO. ,  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

15Dtf       Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal. 


"Bee-Keeping  for  Profit." 

A  New  Revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
for  only  26  cta««  postpaid,  will  be  sent  by 
Geo.  W.  York  &  Co.  or  Dr.  'Hnker.  It  is  full 
of  the  latest  and  most  Intereatlnff  points  In 
the  manaflrement  of  fieee,  with  lliuBtratioDs 
of  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive.  Section  Supers. 
Sections,  Queen-Excluders,  Drone-Trape  and 
Queen-Traps,  etc. :  also  beautiful  direct  prints 
of  both  Drone  and  Queen  Bxcluder  Zinc  and 
all  about  Its  uses.  Send  for  It  as  well  as  for 
my  1804  Prloe-Llst  of  Apiarian  Supplies, 
Address,     DR.  G.  I*.  TINKBR« 

6Atf  NBW  PHILADBI^HIA,  O. 

HILORIOA  NEWSPAPERS  FREE  ! ! 

H  We  will  send  you  the  •  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
&  UOM  IS "  3  months  on  trial  for  10  cents  and 

Insert  your  name  In  our  **  Mailing'  List" 
free  of  charge,  which  will  bring  you  hundreds 
of  sample  copies  of  Florida  newspapers,  mans, 
circulars,  etc.,  and  If  you  want  to  visit  or  lo- 
oate  In  Florida,  you  can  very  easily  decide 
where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there,  and  you 
win  be  pleased  with  the  small  Investment  of 
10  cents.  Address. 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  HOME,  St  Petenbnrg,  Fla- 

[Copyrighted  March  1891  by  Y.  G.  Lee.] 

'Rah  for  Californian  Honey-Oatheren ! 

Tbey  Take  tlie  Cake. 

TESTED  ITiUAl  QUEEI8,  $1.60 

To  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  to  Canada;  Blse- 
where.  1*^.00. 

Bxtra  Fine  Italian  Queens,  $3.50. 

Best  Shipping  Center  on  Pacific  Coast— 35 
minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  PBTAL,  N.  Teme(K»l,  Calil 

WHSN  ANSWtmNO  THW  AOVCIITNCIUNT.  MCMTIM  TMM 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SB  NT    POSTPAID  BY 


Q-eorge  W.  York  &  Co., 

56  Fifth  Aire.,  Chicago,  His. 


Aeea  and  Honey*  or  ManaKement  of  an  Apiary 
for  Pleaanre  and  Profit,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— 
This  edition  has  been  largely  re-wrltten.  thorouKbly 
reriaed,  and  is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  In  all  the 
Improvements  and  Inventions  In  this  rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiarist  with 
everything  that  can  aid  In  the  snccessful  manage- 
ment of  an  apiary,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
the  most  honey  In  an  attractive  condition.  It  con- 
tains 2&0  pages,  and  245  Illustrations— Is  beautifully 
{Printed  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  bound 
n  doth,  gold-lettered.    Price, 

I«ansstrotli  on  the  Koney-Beet  revised  by 
Dadant— This  classic  In  bee-culture,  has  been 
entirely  re-wrltten,  and  Is  fully  Illustrated.  It 
treats  of  everything  relating  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing. No  apiarian  library  Is  complete  without  this 
standard  work  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  —  the 
Father  of  American  Bee-Culture.  It  has  620  pages; 
bound  iB  cloth.    Prloe,S1.40. 

Bee-Keepers'  Oulde*  or  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Prof  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.— This  book  Is  not  only  Instructive 
and  helpful  as  a  guide  In  bee-keeping,  but  Is 
Interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  and  sdentiflc. 
It  contains  a  full  delineation  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  bees  460  pages ;  bound  in  cloth  and 
fully  illustrated.    Price 

Sclentlflc  Queen-Rearlns.  as  Practically 
Applied,  by  6.  M.  Dooltttie.— A  method  by  which 
the  very  beet  of  Queen-Bees  are  reared  In  perfect 
accord  with  Nature's  way.  176  pages,  bound  In 
oloth,  and  illustrated.    Price,  fl.OO. 

A  B  O  of  Bee-Culture,  by  A.  I.  Root.— A 
cyclopedia  of  400  pages,  describing  everything 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bees.  It  con- 
tains 300  engravings.  It  was  written  especially  for 
beginners.    Bound  In  cloth.    Price,  11.25. 

A  Tear  Amoas  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C  C.  Mlllei>- 
A  talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  plans  and 
practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  25  years'  experience, 
who  has  for  8  years  made  the  production  of  honey 
his  exclusive  business.  It  gives  full  particulars 
about  oaring  for  bees  throughout  the  whole  year. 
114  pages,  bound  in  oloth,  and  Illustrated.    50  cts. 

Advaaced  Bee-Culture,  Its  Methods  and 
Management,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.— The  author 
of  this  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description  of  his  book.  He  Is  a  practical  and 
entertaining  writer.  You  should  read  his  book  00 
pa«es,  bound  in  paper,  and  illustrated.  Price,  SO  cts. 

Ratloual  Bee-Keeplar,  by  Dr.  John  Deierzon 
—This  Is  a  translation  of  his  latest  German  book  on 
bee-culture.  It  has  350  pages;  bound  In  cloth,  11.25; 
In  paper  covers,  fl.OO. 

Bleueu-Kultnr,  by  Thomas  O.  Newman.— 
This  is  a  Germcn  translation  of  the  principal  por 
tion  of  the  book  called  Bees  of  Honbt.  100-page 
pamphlet.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Apiary  Reslster,  by  rhomas  O.  Newman 
—A  record  and  account  book  for  the  apiary,  devot- 
ing two  pages  to  each  colony.  Leather  binding 
Price,  for  50  oolonies,  11 .00.    For  100  colonies,  $1 .25. 

Convention  Hand-Book.  for  Bee-Keepers.  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains'  the  parliamen- 
tary law  and  rules  of  order  for  Bee-Conventions- 
also  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with  subjects  for 
discussion,  etc    Cloth,  gold-lettered.    Price.  25  cts. 

^Winter  Problent  In  Bee-Keeplns»  by  G.  R. 

Pierce.- The  author  has  had  25  years'  experience  In 
bee-keeping,  and  for  five  years  devoted  all  his  time 
and  enerslM  to  the  onrsult.     Paoer  covers.    50  cts. 

A  modem  Bee-Farm  and  Its  Bconomic 
Management,  by  Mr.  8.  Blmmlns,  of  Bngland.  Thor- 
onghly  practical.  270  pa^es,  cloth-bound.  Price,  $1. 


Honey  as  Food  and  llledlcln««  by  T. 

G.  Newman.— A  sa-page  pamphlet :  Just  the  tidnx  to 
create  a  demand  for  honey  at  home.  Should  be 
scattered  freely.  Contains  recipes  for  Honey-'*"  •"- 
Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam,  Winea,  aad  oaesof 
for  medicine. 

Prices,  prepaid— Single  copy,  5  cts.;  lOoqplei,3S 
cts.:  50  for  $1.50:  loolfor  $i50;  250  for  fSJX):  WO 
forSiOXK);  oriooofor$i5,oa 

When  9S0  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will  print  tb« 
bee-keeper's  card  (fjree  of  cost)  on  the  fronft  oarer 
page. 

Commercial  Oalcnlator,  by  C  Bopp.- 
A  ready  Calculator,  Business  Arithmetic  and  A^ 
count>Book  combined  in  one.  Bvery  farmer  scd 
business  man  should  have  it.  "Kp.  1 ,  bound  in  irster 

{>roof  leatherette,  calf  flniah.  Price.  50  ots.  No.  2 
n  fine  artificial  leather,  with  pocket,  sllioate  sute 
and  account-book.   Price,  $1.00. 

The  l¥orld*s  Fair  l¥omen«  by  Mrs.  J. 

D.  UUL— Daintiest  and  prettiest  book  issued  In  cc«> 
neotlon  with  the  World's  Fair.  Contains  supert 
full-page  portraits  and  sketches  of  si  ot  the  World'i 
Fair  women  and  wives  of  prominent  officials.  Bound 
in  leatherette.    Price,  76  ota. 

Green's  Five  Books  onFmit-Caltiiret 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Devoted  1st,  to  Apple^and  Pe«r 
Culture;  2nd,  Plum  and  Cherry  Culturei  3rd.Btfi>> 
berry  and  Blackberry  Cultures  4tb,  Qrape  Cnltan: 
5th,  Strawberry  Culture.  128  pp.;  lllaacrated.  25 oa 

Garden  and  Oreliardf  by  Cbas.  A.  Green. 
—Gives  full  InstrccUouB  In  Thinning  and  MarkeUBt; 

FrulU;  Pruning,  Planting  and  Cultivating;  Spn^* 
ing.  Evaporation,  Cold  Storage,  Bto.  M  pages,  iUof 
trated.  Price,  25  cts. 

Amerlkanlselie  Blenenzaclit«  bv  Hans 
Buschbauer.— Printed  in  German.  A  hand-book  oa 
bee-keeping,  giving  the  methods  in  use  by  the  b^ 
American  and  German  iq>larl8ts.  Illustrated:  isi 
pages.  Price,  $ljoa 

i^Bee-Keeplnff  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L 

Tinker.— Bevised  and  enlarged.  It  details  Uies» 
thor's  **  new  system,  or  how  to  get  the  largest  ytew 
of  comb  or  extracted  honey."  80  p. ;  illastrased.  S& 

Tlilrty  Years   Among  tbe   Bees,  by 

Henry  Alley.— Gives  the  results  of  over  a<naule^ 
century's  experience  In  rearing  queen-bees,  verr 
latest  work  of  the  kind.  Neariy  100  pa«es.  Price,  ffX. 

Oapons  and  Caponlmlng,  by  Dr.  Sawy^ 
Fanny  Field,  and  otbera.-ninstrated.  AU  abOT* 
capontzlng  fowls,  and  thus  bow  to  make  the  mm 
money  In  poultry-raising.  64  pages.  Price,  30  ote. 

Hour  to  Propante  and  Grovr  Frnit* 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Brief  instruoUons  In  b«MD* 
grafting  and  layering:  also  propan^on  of  rroa 
trees,  vines  and  plants.  73  pages,  frfce  25  ea 

How  l¥e  Made  th»  Old  Farm  Par* 
by  Chas.  A.  Green,— Gives  his  personal  experia^t 
on  a  fruit  farm  which  he  made  yield  a  generous  nr 
tune.   64 pages;  illustrated.  Prtoe.S5cca. 

Our  Poultry  Doctor,  or  Health  lirtlw 
Poultry  Yard  and  How  to  Cure  Sick  FojO^V 
Fanny  Field,-Bverythlng  about  Poultry  Dlfa«» 
and  their  Cure.   64  pages.   Price,  90  cts. 

Bmerson  Binders^  made  especlatlyjor 
the  Bss  Journal,  are  convenient  for  pr?*^!™ 
each  namber  as  fast  as  reoelred.  Not  mailabls  v 
Canada.  Price, GOots. 

Poultry  for  Market  and  PoultiT  Jj 
Profit,  by  I^ny  Fleld.-TeUs  everything  about »• 
Poultry  Business.  64  pages.   Price,  25  eta. 

Tnrkeys  for  Market  and  Turtors  for 
Profit,  by  Fanny  Field.— AU  about  Turkey-Bstts* 
64  pages.   Price,  25  cts.  ^ 

Foul  Brood  Treatment,  by  Prot  F.  R 
Cheshire.- lU  Cause  and  Prevention.    Pries.  lO  oa- 

Foul  Brood*  by  A.  K.  Kohillce.-<W«*«^ 
DsveloiMMDtsiiaOagra.  Prloe,a9ocs. 
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Wbr»m  Atcliley^K  Seliool  ^'  copy  ''  has 
been  delayed,  bat  we  expect  to  have 
another  leeson  next  week,  and  regularly 
thereafter,  at  least  each  alternate  week.  It 
will  be  very  interesting  and  profitable,  and 
we  hope  that  every  beginner,  as  well  as  the 
more  experienced,  will  avail  themselves  of 
Mrs.  Atchley^s  practical  lessons. 


More  Honors  €or  Prof.  Cook.— 

Since  Prof.  Cook  located  in  California  he 
has  been  elected  President  of  two  bee- 
associations — the  California  State  and  the 
Loe  Angeles  County,  the  latter  meeting 
monthly,  we  believe.  It  shows  that  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  ''  Sunset  State  ''  know  a 
good  man  when  they  see  him.  But  please 
don^t  work  the  willing  Professor  too  hard ! 


Wintered  ll^ell.— Almost  every  mail 
announces  that  bees  have  wintered  well, 
and  are  in  excellent  condition  for  business. 
It  seems  that  the  cold  weather  the  latter 
part  of  March  made  but  little  difference  so 
far  as  concerns  the  strength  of  the  colonies 
that  were  out-doors  at  that  time.  What  is 
needed  now  is  good  weather,  so  that  the 
bees  can  take  advantage  of  fruit-bloom, 
and  get  ready  for  the  white  honey  harvest 
in  June  here  in  the  North. 


Sometliln^  Fiinny.  —  The  erratic 
article  which  Mr.  Latham  dissects  on  page 
630  of  this  number,  was  also  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Thurlow,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  re- 
marked thus  about  it: 

Inclosed  find  an  article  from  one  of  our 
daily  papers.  Evidently  the  "schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad,^'  as  far  as  bee-knowledge 
goes.  You  might  want  a  humorous  article 
sometime,  and  this  is  as  funny  as  the 
Chinese  letters.  Thos.  Thurlow. 

We  might  say  that  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  what  was  contained  in  the 
older  cyclopedias,  it  will  pass  as  very 
funny.  Indeed,  the  veterans  will  probably 
enjoy  it,  as  it  will  bring  back  the  crude 
notions  of  half  a  century  ago.  There  must 
be  a  very  sleepy  spot  about  a  daily  paper 
that  would  allow  such  antiquated  stuff  to 
appear  in  its  columns.  Some  others  of  our 
readers  may  attempt  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false  in  its  statements.  Don't. 
The  insane  asylums  are  full  enough  now. 


A  Oeneroiis  Ralnfiill  has  come  to 
this  section  of  the  country  the  past  few 
weeks,  which  has  greatly  helped  the  growth 
of  early-planted  crops.  It  should  also  go  a 
good  ways  toward  assuring  an  abundance 
of  blossoms  for  the  bees  to  work  upon.  We 
hope  the  highest  expectations  of  bee-keep- 
ers may  this  year  be  realized  in  the  gather- 
ing of  a  large  crop  of  honey. 


A  IVell  :9Ierited    Honor.— In   the 

Canadian  Bee  Journal  for  May  we  find  this 
pleasing  item : 

Congratulations  are  in  order.  Miss  S.  E. 
Pettit,  a  daughter  of  S.  T.  Pettit,  of  Bel- 
mont, has  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,    Medical  College,  taking 
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not  only  first  rank  in  the  graduating  class, 
but  taking  a  higher  percentage  of  marks 
than  any  graduate  has  ever  taken  at  the 
collefire  before. 

[How  is  this  Bro.  York?  Canadians 
ahead  on  more  than  honey. — Editor.] 

In  reply  to  Bro.  Holtermann^s  question, 
we  would  say,  "She's  aU  right T'  She  got 
her  education  in  the  United  States— you 
see!  Hurrah  for  Miss  Pettlt!  There  is 
nothing  that  pleases  us  more  than  to  know 
of  such  clear  proof  s  of  woman's  superior 
ability.  We  are  indeed  glad  to  hear  of 
MissPettit's  success  in  college,  and  only 
hope  that  she  may  altoays  take  *' first 
rank  "  in  her  chosen  prof  ession. 

We  believe  Miss  (Dr.)  Pettit  is  Bro. 
Holtermann's  sister-in-law.  No  wonder 
he  feels  so  honored.    Who  wouldn't  ? 


Bee-Paralysis.— At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Central  California  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation, 30  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a 
gallon  of  honey  was  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  bee-paralysis  or  shaking  palsy. 
Remove  all  the  other  honey,  and  feed  the 
honey  with  the  acid  as  indicated. 


Busy  «>n  Karly  Bloom.— Bro.  Hol- 
termann,  of  Canada,  writing  on  May  7th, 
said :  "I  never  saw  bees  doing  better  on 
early  blossoms."  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Sherman, 
of  Texas,  wrote  on  the  same  date :  "I  now 
think  I  will  get  some  honey,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  cold  the  last  of  March.  I 
have  taken  and  sold  100  pounds  of  honey, 
and  will  extract  more  this  eve.  I  have  had 
four  swarms.  I  keep  down  the  swarming- 
impulse  as  much  as  possible.  My  bees  are 
in  fine  condition." 


IClitcl  IVords.— Bro.  Barnum,  of  Col- 
orado, one  of  our  corps  in  the  department 
of  "  Queries  and  Replies,"  wrote  thus  re- 
cently, for  which  we  wish  to  return  our 
sincerest  thanks: 

Friend  York:— I  believe  no  one  holds 
vain  "flattery"  in  less  esteem  than  I;  but 
sincere,  honest  praise— like  honey — is  in- 
deed good  for  the  soul !  You  are  surely  en- 
titled to  a  full  measure  of  all  the  honest, 
vfholeaome  praise  the  brotherhood  can  be- 
stow upon  you.  We  owe  you  a  "debt  of 
gratitude  "  for  the  able  and  most  efficient 
manner  in  which  you  are  conducting  the 
"Old  Reliable" — and  substantial  and  liberal 
should  be  your  returns!  May  the  good 
Lord  bless  and  prosper  you. 

W.  M.  Barnum. 


Or.  Hoirard  oa  Foal  Brood.— 

After  examining  Dr.  Howard's  new  book 
on  ''  Foul  Brood,"  here  is  what  some  of  the 
leading  bee-keepers  think  of  it: 

The  book  on  "  Foul  Brood  "  by  Dr.  How- 
ard is  received.  I  consider  it  a  very  val- 
uable contribution  on  this  subject,  as  it  sets 
at  rest  many  points  heretofore  in  dispute, 
by  the  most  careful  scientific  experiments. 
The  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  only 
effective  treatment  appears  to  be  also  set- 
tled. 

To  M.  Quinby,  however,  writing  in  1853, 
is  due  the  honor  of  first  adopting  the  otdy 
rational  treatment.    Yours  truly, 

Db,  G.  L.  Tinkbr. 

The  Progressive  Bee-Keeper  says  this  about 
the  book : 

It  is  a  master  work,  giving  the  experi- 
ments of  the  author,  and  a  resume  of  the 
writings  of  others. 

Dr.  Miller's  comment  is  expressed  in  the 
following: 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Howard  on  foul 
brood  impresses  me  as  the  work  of  a  sincere 
and  candid  investigator.     It's  a  good  little 

book.  C.  C.  MiLLBB. 

We  mail  Dr.  Howard*s  excellent  book  for 
25  cents,  or  club  it  with  the  Bbb  Journal 
for  #1.15;  or,  we  will  send  it  as  a  premium 
for  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Bbb  Journal 
for  a  year. 


Xhe  Ceatral  California  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  was  organised  on  March 
12, 1894,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  President,  and 
J.  H.  Flory  Secretary.  Sixteen  bee-keepers 
signed  the  constitution. 


Qaeenii  and   Qaeen-Rearlnff:.— 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  have  queens 
fertilized  in  upper  stories  while  the  old 
queen  is  still  laying  below ;  how  you  may 
safely  introduce  any  queen,  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  bees  can  fiy ;  all  about  the 
different  races  of  bees;  all  about  shipping 
queens,  queen-cages,  candy  for  queen- 
cages,  etc. ;  all  about  forming  nuclei,  mul- 
tiplying or  uniting  bees,  or  weak  colonies, 
etc.;  or,  in  fact,  everything  about  the 
queen-business  which  you  may  want  to 
know— send  for  Doolittle's  *^  Scientific 
Queen -Reaming  " — a  book  of  over  170 
pages,  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  story. 
Here  are  some  good  offers  of  this  excdlent 
book: 

Bound  in  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  JouRNi£^i^o^r-^e  year— both 
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for  only  $1.65  ;  or  given  free  as  a  premium 
for  sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  for  a  year  at  11.00  each. 

Bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid,  65  cents ; 
or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  sending  us 
two  new  subscribers ;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Bss  Journal  a  year— both  for  only  11.40. 
Send  all  orders  to  the  Bbb  Journal  oflQce. 


When  Xoo  Cold  for  the  bees  to  fly  in 
the  shade,  do  not  open  the  hives. 


A  Hint  for  liegrlnnen*.— The  Pro- 
gressive  Bee-Kreper  gives  this  excellent  hint 
to 'beginners  in  bee-keeping: 

We  have  had  a  number  of  beginners 
write  us  this  spring  for  information  about 
bees,  that  they  could  get  out  of  any  bee- 
book.  Now  we  are  always  glad  to  help 
them,  but  here  is  the  point:  They  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  a  good  book  until  they 
get  well  started.  If  you  want  to  keep  bees, 
•' post  up  "  so  you  will  not  have  to  write 
some  one  to  know  what  ails  the  bees. 

Certainly,  every  one  who  would  think  of 
commencing  to  keep  bees  should  first  get  a 
copy  of  one  of  the 'good  bee-books,  and 
read  it  thoroughly  in  connection  with  one 
or  more  of  the  bee-papers.  A  good  book, 
well  read,  will  save  a  multitude  of  simple 
questions.  Please  don't  think  we  would 
discourage  asking  perplexing  questions,  for 
we  wouldn't;  only  the  very  simple  ones 
that  a  beginner  could  answer  for  liimself 
by  reading  a  good  bee-book.  By  all  means, 
own  a  standard  work  on  bee-keeping,  if 
yon  expect  to  succeed. 


Catalosves  *ibr    1804  are  on  our 

desk  from  the  following : 

J.  F.  Michael,  German,  Ohio. 
Stilson  &  Sons,  York,  Nebr. 
P.  A.  Crowell,  Granger,  Minn. 
A.  C.  Tyrrel,  Madison,  Nebr. 
J.  J.  Bradner,  Marion,  Ind. 


Tlie  Amateur  Bee-Keeper, 

Is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  its  name  indicates 
—amateurs  and  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing. It  Is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  It  with  the  Bee  Joub- 
SAL  for  one  year — both  for  only  $1.15. 


answered  bt 

Marenqo,  III. 

In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  Interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  ao  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make '*  Queries  and  Keplies"  80 
interestloGT  on  another  pa^e.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  anaanswers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Sweet  Clover— Other  Honey  Plants. 

1.  Will  sweet  clover  bloom  the  same  sea- 
son if  sowed  early  in  the  spring  ? 

2.  If  I  should  sow  two  acres  of  sweet 
clover,  five  acres  of  Alsike,  and  five  acres 
of  alfalfa,  how  many  colonies  of  bees  would 
this  pasture,  while  I  have  every  other  ad- 
vantage— about  every  fourth  tree  is  a  bass- 
wood  ?  It  is  a  good  country  for  white 
clover,  golden-rod,  wild-rice,  raspberries, 
wild-grapes,  willows,  sumac,  soft  maple, 
hard  maple,  box-elder,  poplar,  cotton  wood, 
burr-oak,  and  elms,  with  plenty  of  other 
honey- weeds.  W.  G. 

Kockford,  Minn. 

Answers. — 1.  No,  I've  seen  plenty  of  it 
self-sown  in  the  fall,  and  of  course  coming 
up  very  early  in  the  spring,  but  I  never 
knew  it  to  blossom  until  the  second  year's 
growth,  and  the  next  winter  after  bloom- 
ing it  always  dies,  root  and  branch. 

2.  I  don't  know.  Do  you  know  whether 
you  can  get  any  honey  from  alfalfa  on 
your  land  ?  As  you  may  prefer  a  rough 
guess  to  no  answer  at  all,  I'll  say  that  if 
you  had  the  12  acres  in  bloom  it  might 
support  50  colonies,  but  remember  that's 
nothing  but  a  guess,  and  I  reserve  the  right 
to  say  25  or  100  next  time  I  am  asked  the 
same  question.  I  wish  some  one  could  give 
us  some  reliable  information  about  it. 


Small  V8.  Large  Hives,  Etc. 

The  advocates  of    8-frame    hives    have 

Eretty  thoroughly  ventilated  their  side,  so 
e  who  runs  may  read.  But  I  notice  that  a 
few,  even  in  the  North,  and  with  a  honey- 
flow  which  is  quickly  over,  still  prefer  the 
10-frame  hive. 

1.  Can  you  briefly  present  their  side  of 
the  case,  somewhat  as  a  judge  would  do 
when  charging  a  jury  ? 

2.  When  the  bees  of  a  colony  are  all  less 
than  16  days  old,  of  course  no  honey  is 
gathered  (theoretically) ;  when  all  are 
older  than  16  days,  would  they  be  apt  to 
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store  less,  or  more,  honey  than  a  colony 
with  a  normal  proportion  of  each,  other 
things  being  equal  ? 

3.  If  there  is  a  golden  mean,  should  it  be 
such  as  to  make  the  numbers  of  each  about 
equal,  or  should  the  number  of  those  of  one 
age  exceed  the  others  ? 

4.  Do  Tou  consider  from  $1.00  to  $2.00 
wortl^  of  honey  in  the  outside  combs  as 
"  dead  capital  ?"  What  about  the  moral 
effect  on  the  bees  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  un- 
derstand those  reports  of  a  colony  *'  filling 
a  small  chamber  with  brood,''  in  the  East. 
They  will  never  do  it  for  me.  Here  the 
bees  build  up  according  to  the  amount  of 
stores  in  rewrve^  other  things  being  equal. 

5.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  wire  for 
brood-frames  should  be  tinned  ?  Will  they 
not  become  varnished  with  wax  or  propo- 
lis before  the  iron  can  have  a  deleterious 
effect? 

6.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  bad 
effect  of  iron  vessels  on  honey  ? 

7.  When  bees  fill  themselves  on  being  dis- 
turbed, do  thev  afterwards  return  the 
honey  to  the  cells  ?  If  not,  does  it  tempo- 
rarily incapacitate  them  from  duty  to  any 
extent  ?  Does  frequent  disturbance  (in 
summer,  I  mean)  result  in  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  honey  ?  I 
mean,  is  it  common-sense  to  mipvosc  that  it 
will;  for  of  course  we  don't  know,  and 
never  will.  F.  L.  T. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Answers.— 1.'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  were  fully  competent  to  charge  the 
jury  in  this  matter,  giving  what  can  fairly 
be  allowed  to  botn  sides.  So  far  as  my 
own  views  are  concerned,  I  am  really  and 
truly  an  interrogation  point.  I  want  to 
know  .the  truth  in  the  matter,  and  am 
ready  to  work  back  slowly  to  larger  hives 
if  that  is  best.  But  I  think  I  can  hardly 
satisfy  you  better  than  to  refer  you  to  two 
or  three  late' numbers  of  Oleanings,  in  which 
I  have  tried  to  give  in  a  very  full  manner 
Just  what  you  have  asked  for.  G.  P.  Da- 
dant.  who  is  a  strong  advocate,  not  for  a 
10-frame  hive,  but  for  a  larger  hive,  Vill 
give  his  views  in  an  early  number  of  Glean- 
ings. I  think  you  will  find  that  the  advo- 
cates for  large  hives  make  these  claims: 
That  eight  frames  do  not  allow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sufficiently  large  colony; 
that  in  actual  practice  larger  hives  show 
better  results ;  and  if  they  can  fully  estab- 
lish this  last  proposition,  they  have  made 
out  a  case. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  if  there  are 
no  older  workers  in  the  hive,  those  5  days 
old  can  be  seen  carrring  in  pollen,  and  it  is 
believed  they  gather  honey  nearly  as 
young.  I  can  only  give  a  guess  in  answer 
to  your  question.    With  aU  bees  older  than 

.6  days  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  brood, 
and  I  should  hardly  expect  the  workers  to 
be  in  as  good  heart  as  if  prospects  looked 
bright  for  a  continuance  of  the  "common- 
weal." Still  I  have  known  bees  to  work 
industriously  when  they  were  all  above  Ifi 
days  old,  and  hopelessly  queenless;  so  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  dogmatic  about  it. 

3.  In  the   case  of   an  individual  bee,  I 


should  hardly  expect  any  difference  in  its 
industry,  whether  the  number  of  yoimg 
bees  were  above  or  below  tiie  usual  propor- 
tion. Without  knowing  anything  posi- 
tively about  it,  I  have  an  impression  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  make  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  age  of  conmiencing  work 
in  the  field.  If  the  number  of  young  or 
nurse  bees  is  so  large  that  all  are  not  needed 
for  housework,  why  may  it  not  be  that  they 
may  commence  work  in  the  fields  sooner  i 
If  that  should  be  the  case  then  it  might  be 
best,  if  there  is  any  lack  of  equilibrium,  to 
have  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  young 


4.  I  can  hardly  believe  that^on  mean  to 
have  that  last  statement  carried  ont  to  its 
extreme.  That  is,  I  hardly  believe  that  a 
colony  with  100  pounds  reserve  will  bmld 
up  twice  as  fast,  or  twice  as  strong,  as  ene 
with  a  reserve  of  50  pounds.  Still,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  colonv  with  a  pound  of  reserve 
will  do  better  at  building  up  than  one  with 
only  an  ounce,  and  one  with  20  pounds  bet- 
ter still.  I  can  imagine  a  case  where  $1.00 
to  $2.00  worth  of  honey  in  the  outside 
combs  would  be  dead  capital,  providing  the 
size  of  the  hive  was  so  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  colony  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bilitv  that  the  honey  of  the  outside  combs 
would  ever  be  touched  b3r*the  bees.  I  can 
also  imagine  a  case  where  it  might  be  very 
live  capital,  the  honey  being  orawn  upon 
at  a  time  when  in  a  smaller  hive  the  beee 
would  limit  their  operations  for  the  want 
of  stores. 

6.  I  don't  know.  Once  inside  the  wax.  1 
suppose  the  untinned  wire  would  be  all 
right,  but  I  don't  believe  the  bees  would 
coat  the  part  of  the  wire  that  was  not  built 
into  the  comb.  But  I'm  not  sure  whether 
the  untinned  wire  has  been  fairly  tried 
The  tinned  wire  certainly  works  well,  and 
there  would  be  very  little  saved  in  using 
the  other. 

6.  The  acid  of  the  honev  is  supposed  to 
work  on  the  metal.  But  I  don't  know  modi 
about  it  from  actual  experience. 

7.  That  question  hardly  comes  within  the 
limit  of  my  knowled^p.  As  a  guess,  1 
should  sav  that  if  you  do  anything  to  make 
a  bee  fill  itself  when  without  your  inter- 
ference it  would  not  fill  itself,  toat  bee  is 
not  in  quite  so  good  a  shape  for  its  work  as 
if  you  had  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  cost  yoa 
at  least  a  little  fraction  of  the  drop  of 
honey  you  made  it  gobble.  Mind  yoa, 
that's  a  guess ;  I  don't  know. 


A  IWew  EcUtlan  of  '*  The  Bee-Keepen* 
Guide;  or  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  has  Just  been  issued  by  tbe 
publishers  of  the  Bbb  Joubxal.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  and  com- 
plete bee- work  have  already  been  sold,  and 
it  is  to-day  as  standard  as  ever— Plain- 
Practical— Scientific.  It  contains  over  450 
pages,  is  beautifully  printed,  neatly  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.26  per  copy;  or  dabbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 

for $1.66.  pg.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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CONDUOTBD  BT 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATOHLEY. 
BBEvpus,  Texas. 


Beeswax  on  Olothing— Pieces  of  Comb. 


Mji8.  Atchley: — The  way  I  remove 
beeswax  from  clothing,  is  to  lay  a  piece 
of  tissue-paper  on  the  wax,  then  pass  a 
hot  flat-iron  over  it ;  repeat  it,  that  is, 
move  the  paper  and  pass  the  hot  Iron 
over  it  until  the  wax  disappears  from 
the  cloth. 

I  have  two  colonies  of  bees.  The 
frames  are  too  large  for  Langs  troth 
hives,  so  I  cut  the  comb  out  and  fit  it  in 
Hoffman  frames,  which  leaves  me  a  lot 
of  small  pieces  of  comb.  Would  it  do  to 
wire  the  pieces  in  a  frame,  Just  as  well 
as  to  give  the  bees  comb  foundation  ? 
J.  C.  Knoll. 

Friend  Knoll,  I  feel  myself  indebted  to 
you  for  the  recipe  to  remove  wax  from 
clothing,  and  I  know  it  will  benefit  many 
others.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kindness. 

In  regard  to  your  pieces  of  comb  I  will 
say  that  if  the  combs  are  new,  you  can 
use  them  as  starters,  or  place  them  in  a 
frame  and  fasten  them  with  strips  of 
wood  tacked  across  the  frames  on  both 
sides,  and  the  bees  will  soon  patch  them 
all  up  nicely.  But  if  combs  are  old  and 
dark,  I  would  not  use  them. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


ir^irifig  Toung  Italian  Queens. 


Mbs.  Atchley  : — Please  tell  me  in  the 
Amsbican  Bee  Joubnal  how  to  get  my 
young  Italian  queens  purely  mated. 

T.  N.  Pettigrew. 

FIncastle,  Va. 

Friend  Pettigrew,  there  are  several 
ways  to  manage  to  have  nearly  all  your 
queens  mate  purely.  I  will  name  two, 
and  if  you  will  follow  either  plan  you 
will  have  but  very  few  mis  mated  queens: 

Ist.  Allow  only  the  pure  drones  to 
fly  within  two    miles  of    your  mating 


yard,  by  putting  the  hives  out  that  far 
from  other  bees. 

2nd.  If  you  are  not  so  situated  to 
move  your  hives  containing  the  virgins 
out  beyond  the  easy  flight  of  other 
drones,  put  drone-excluding  zinc  over 
the  entrances  of  all  the  hives  with  un- 
desirable drones,  and  do  not  allow  any 
but  your  pure  drones  to  fly. 

Now,  all  that  you  have  to  do  to  insure 
safe  mating  is  to  so  arrange  your  mating 
yards  that  iiotfiing  but  pure  drones  can 
fly,  and  you  will  be  O.  K.  I  know  you 
are  a  beginner,  and  this  is  why  I  go  into 
detail  for  you,  as  I  could  have  only  said 
in  a  short  way,  do  not  allow  any  but 
pure  drones  to  fly  within  two  miles  of 
your  bees,  which  would  have  answered 
your  question.  But  I  propose  to  be  as 
much  help  to  you  as  my  time  will  allow, 
and  as  I  am  able,  so,  now  to  close  I  will 
repeat,  you  must  so  arrange  your  hives 
with  zinc  so  that  your  impure  drones 
cannot  fly ;  or  carry  the  virgin  queens  in 
their  hives,  together  with  the  pure 
drones,  at  least  two  miles  from  other 
bees,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Jennie  Atchley. 


The  Texas  State  Convention. 


(Continued  from  pa^e  587.) 
The  following  historical  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard: 

Orlstn  of  tbe  Texas  Bee-Assoclatlon. 

This  is  our  16th  annual  meeting,  and 
it  is  to  us  more  like  a  family  reunion 
than  a  meeting  to  transact  business. 
Yet  we  are  here  from  all  parts  of  our 
beloved  State,  each  one  with  his  mite  of 
experience  to  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  of  each  other.  When  last  we 
met  here,  we  counted  Ave  of  our  original 
or  charter  members,  to-day  we  meet 
these  same  members  who  have  been  with 
us  from  the  beginning.  Yet  many  are 
here  who  have  for  years  been  active  and 
efficient  members,  who  have  done  their 
part  toward  perpetuating  our  noble 
society. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  brief  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  associa- 
tion of  fraternal  workers  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  here,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  recall  many  of  the  happy 
recollections  of  bye-gone  days,  when 
many  of  us  were  younger  and  more 
earnest  in  the  work.  While  our  sweet- 
est dreams  have  not  been  realized,  our 
fondest  hopes  have  not  ended  in  fruition, 
or  our  most  ardent  faith  ended  in  sight, 
yet  that  sweet  charity  of  pTotherly  love 
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which  inspires  the  heart  of  every  bee- 
keeper has  endured  down  to  this  blessed 
day.  We  are  truly  a  band  of  brothers 
among  whom  no  contention  can  ever  ex- 
ist. Our  calling  is  one  which  incites 
emulation,  encourages  industry,  and 
promotes  fraternal  affection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  mysterious  nature,  it  wel- 
comes the  glory  of  God,  it  admonishes  to 
love  one  another.  It  breathes  the  breath 
of  science,  it  inculcates  that  virtue,  pa- 
tience, and  makes  us  better  for  our 
mingling  together. 

It  was  away  back  in  the  'TO's  when  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bro. 
Graham — we  were  brothers  from  the 
very  beginning.  We  talked  over  the 
plan  of  organizing  a  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association.  Our  plans  were  made 
known  to  our  late  and  lamented  brother. 
Judge  W.  H.  Andrews,  whose  name  has 
a  charm  for  all  who  knew  him.  We 
asked  his  assistance  in  the  work,  to  lend 
us  his  aid  in  issuing  a  call  to  organize 
this  association.  His  generous  answer 
was,  **Putmy  name  down  in  the  call." 
He  being  the  best  known  and  the  best 
practical  bee-keeper  in  the  South,  his 
name  headed  the  call,  followed  by  W.  R. 
Graham,  John  Mason,  and  my  own. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1877,  in  Greenville,  which  was 
a  mere  village.  An  organization  was 
formed  with  12  members.  Judge  An- 
drews was  our  first  President,  and  your 
humble  servant  the  first  Secretary.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  to  report  at  our 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  some  time  in 
May,  at  Judge  Andrews'  apiary  in  Mc- 
Kinney.  Bro.  Graham  and  myself  were 
the  only  members  who  went  from  this 
county ;  it  was  before  the  day  of  rail- 
roads here,  and  we  traveled  the  30  miles 
on  horseback.  There  our  association 
enrolled  21  new  members,  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  Texas 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  ef- 
fected with  33  members.  This  was  our 
first  annual  meeting. 

The  conventions  were  held  at  Judge 
Andrews'  residence  for  several  years  as 
the  most  convenient  place  on  account  of 
railroad  advantages,  and  the  attractions 
of  the  Judge's  apiary  of  800  colonies  of 
beautiful  Italian  bees.  We  were  always 
entertained  at  the  Judge's  house,  where 
we  feasted  on  the  good  things  at  the 
Judge's  table,  which  was  always  pre- 
sided over  by  his  good  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. These  were  happy  days,  Bro. 
Graham,  to  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  others  who,  when  they 
recall  those  days,  have  a  tender  spot  in 


their  hearts  for  the  good  Judge  and  hi^ 
family.  Then,  as  now,  our  watchword 
was,  and  has  ever  been,  **  No  hotel  bills." 

Mr.  President,  when  I  look  at  this 
magnificent  structure,  this  supply  fac- 
tory of  the  W.  R.  Graham  Manufactur- 
ing Ck).,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  re- 
calling my  earliest  acquaintance  with 
Bro.  Graham,  when  he  lived  on  the 
prairie  a  mile  or  so  west  of  here,  and 
had  a  few  colonies  of  Italians  and  hy- 
brids ;  when  this  place  was  an  open 
common  ;  we  had  no  railroads — hardlj 
began  to  dream  of  them  as  possibilities. 
The  only  settlement  near  here  was  a 
flouring  mill  a  few  hundred  yards  north 
of  this  factory  building,  and  a  few  small 
buildings  occupied  by  workmen  in  the 
mill. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  bees  I 
ever  owned  in  Texas  ;  I  bought  two  col- 
onies of  blacks  in  box-hives,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  movable  frames.  Ooe  I 
found  to  be  queenless,  and  full  of  laying 
workers,  with  the  nicest  lot  of  little 
drones  you  ever  saw,  going  and  coming 
as  earnestly  as  If  Ut  work. 

My  first  Italian  queen  was  given  me 
by  Bro.  Graham,  in  the  shape  of  a 
queen-cell  nearly  ready  to  hatch ;  which 
was  carried  by  me  nearly  10  miles, 
**  This  side  up  with  care,"  and  placed  in 
a  nucleus  previously  prepared.  She 
hatched  in  48  hours  after  her  arrival, 
and  I  counted  the  days  impatiently  after 
she  began  to  lay,  until  I  saw  the  bright- 
banded  hybrids  come  forth. 

I  furnished  the  hives  and  transferred 
the  bees  for  my  neighbors  until  I  got  a 
start,  which  in  three  years  increased  to 
over  a  hundred  colonies.  To  supply  roy 
neighbors  with  hives  for  their  increase, 
I  put  up  a  horse-power  and  got  a  circu- 
lar saw,  and  made  hives ;  soon  I  added 
another  saw,  then  dovetailing  machinery 
for  frames,  comb  foundation  machinery, 
etc.,  and  handled  a  general  line  of  sup- 
plies. The  business  grew,  and  In  1883 
I  sold  out,  and  Bro.  Graham  began  in 
1884  to  make  hives  and  foundation  on 
a  small  scale,  with  a  little  addition  to 
the  machinery  I  had.  His  business  in- 
creased until  now  you  see  this  plant, 
costing  several  thousand  dollars,  with 
its  30-horse  power  engine,  and  all  the 
Improved  machinery  for  making  fixtures 
for  bee-keepers,  managed  by  men  who 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  In 
the  factories  In  the  East. 

This  is  the  fulfillment  of  my  early 
dreams,  and  Bro.  Graham,  my  dearest 
friend,  the  happy  possessor  of  the  ente^ 
prise,  and  none  Is  prouder  of  his  pos- 
sessions than  I.      C^M.  R.  Howabd. 
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A  committee  was  thea  appointed  to 
select  questions  for  discussion,  composed 
of  I.  H.  Hightower,  A.  M.  Tuttle,  and  J. 
L.  Wooldridge. 

KATUBAL  SWABBUNe  OB  DIVIDIN6. 

The  first  question  was  :  In  operating 
an  apiary  for  honey,  which  is  the  better 
method  of  increase,  by  division  or  nat- 
ural swarming  ? 

The  President  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  the  more  profitable  to  allow  the 
bees  to  follow  their  own  instinct — nat- 
ural swarming. 

Mr.  Tuttle  favored  prime  swarms,  as 
be  could  have  his  bees  to  swarm  at  the 
proper  time  by  feeding ;  he  controlled 
after-swarming,  and  generally  had  little 
trouble  with  swarms  the  first  heavy 
honey-flow. 

H.  L.  Bolton  preferred  division,  as  his 
bees  would  not  swarm  enough  if  left  to 
natural  swarming.  He  had  always  been 
successful  with  division. 

Mr.  Wooldridge  had  always  preferred 
division  heretofore,  but  as  division  in- 
vited robbing  he  would  hereafter  prac- 
tice natural  swarming.  He  wanted  to 
get  some  bees  which  would  not  swarm. 
ti.e  had  a  swarm  to  come  out  a  few  days 
ago,  before  starting  on  queen-cells. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  the  conven- 
tion was  in  favor  of  natural  swarms. 

OOHB  HONEY  OB  KXTBACTKD  ? 

The  next  question :  Which  Is  the 
more  profitable,  to  produce  comb  honey 
at  15  cents,  or  extracted  at  10  cents 
per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wooldridge  could  make  more 
money  by  producing  extracted  honey. 

F.  S.  Brantigaro  could  make  comb 
honey  pay  80  per  cent,  more  than  ex- 
tracted. 

Mr.  Tuttle  could  produce  twice  as 
much  extracted  honey,  and  would  not 
have  the  trouble  of  handling  sections, 
crates,  etc. 

Mr.  Bolton  coincided  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Tuttle. 

Dr.  Marshall  had  always  produced 
comb  honey,  and  could  not  speak  on  the 
relative  amounts. 

Dr.  Howard  had  not  handled  bees 
lately,  except  to  supply  his  own  table, 
but  several  years  ago  produced  mostly 
extracted  honey,  and  believed  that  more 
than  twice  as  much  extracted  honey 
could  be  produced  ;  by  his  management 
no  combs  were  built  during  the  surplus 
honey-flow,  the  combs  being  closer,  heat 
was  more  easily  maintained,  and  honey 
could  be  stored  when  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  was  too  cool  to  manipulate 


the  wax  in  comb-building ;  fewer  bees 
were  required  to  maintain  the  heat.  In 
producing  comb  honey,  the  combs  were 
so  far  apart  In  the  supers  that  more  bees 
congregated  there  than  could  work  In 
order  to  raise  the  temperature  so  the 
wax  could  be  worked  and  comb-bullding 
carried  on. 

BB-QUBENING  AN  APIABT. 

The  third  question  discussed  was : 
When  is  the  best  time  to  re-queen  an 
apiary  to  change  from  black  to  Italian, 
without  Interfering  with  honey-gath- 
ering ? 

Mr.  Tuttle  thought  It  would  depend 
upon  the  time  the  surplus  honey-flow 
came  on  ;  he  would  re-queen  late  In  the 
honey-flow. 

W.  H.  White  would  change  in  the 
spring,  and  know  what  kind  of  queens 
he  used.  In  localities  where  there  was 
a  horse-mint  flow,  followed  by  a  good 
fall  honey-flow,  he  would  make  the 
change  In  the  fall. 

Mr.  Wooldridge  would  re-queen  any 
time  that  he  had  the  queens,  and  would 
always  supersede  a  poor  queen. 

Dr.  Howard  would  always  re-queen  In 
the  fall  after  the  horsemint  flow,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  flax  weed  honey-flow,  as 
this  honey  was  only  fit  for  wintering. 
He  would  thus  avoid  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  a  colony  that  might  by  chance 
be  given  a  poor  queen  In  the  spring,  and 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  Judge 
the  quality  of  the  queen  during  the  fall 
fiow,  and  supersede  any  poor  queen  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season. 

P.  F.  Gassaway  would  re-queen  after 
the  surplus  honey-flow  In  the  fall. 
(To  be  continued.^ 


«*Foiil  lirood  ;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,*'  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  sold  at  the  oflice  of  the  Bbb  Jour- 
nal. Price,  postpaid,  25  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 


Capons  ancl  Caponixins:,  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  In  clear 
language  and  Illustrations  all  about 
caponlzing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  In  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  It. 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bbb  Joubnal  one  year,  for  $1.10. 
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Wbere  to  Extract  Honey  Froi. 

Qaerjr  923.— In  runninfir  for  extracted 
honey,  is  It  better  to  extract  only  from  the 
upper  story,  or  from  the  brood-chambev  as 
well  ?— Apiarist. 

From  the  upper  story. — P.H.  Elwood. 
From    the    upper  story. — G.  M.  Doo- 

LTTTLE. 

From   the    upper    story  only. — G.  L. 

TiNKEB. 

I  think  from  the  upper  only. — C.  C. 

MiLLBB. 

The    upper  story  only, — Mbs.  J.   N. 
Hbateb. 
Only    from    the    upper    story.— J.  H. 

liABBABBB. 

As  a  rule,  only  from   the  upper  story. 
— M.  Mahin. 
Extract  only  from   upper  stories. — C. 

H.  DiBBBBX. 

**  Only  from  the  upper  story."— Mbs. 
L.  Habbison. 

We  extract  only  from  the  supers. — 
Dadant  a  Son. 

I  never  disturb  the  brood-chamber. — 
J.  M.  HAMBAUeH. 

I  never  extract  from  the  brood-cham- 
ber.— J.  A.  Gbbbn. 

I  extract  from  all  frames  containing 
no  brood. — J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

It  is  usually  best  to  extract  only  from 
the  upper  stories. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  don*t  extract  from  the  lower  story  if 
they  work  well  in  the  upper  one. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

Only  from  the  upper  stories,  If  the 
brood-chamber  is  of  ordinary  size  only. 
— R.  L.  Taylob. 

When  I  produced  extracted  honey  I 
took  off  the  surplus,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  hive  it  was  stored. — Mbs. 
Jennie  Atchlet. 

I  prefer  extracted  honey  taken  from 
combs  that  have  never  had  any  brood  in 
them,  therefore  I  should  let  the  brood- 
chamber  alone,  and  give  the  bees  plenty 
of  combs  above. — Emebson  T.  Abbott. 


Let  the  brood-cbambor  alone,  as  a 
rule.  If  room  is  given  above,  there  is 
no  danger  of  too  much  honey  being 
stored  below. — Euoene  Secob. 

If  there  Is  too  much  honey  In  the 
brood-chamber,  extract  It,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  Is  better  to  give  the  queen 
plenty  of  room. — A.  B.  Mason. 

During  the  season  get  all  the  clear  ex- 
tracted honey  you  can  !  The  operator's 
own  personal  Judgment  should  be  the 
guide  in  such  matters  as  this. — W.  M. 
Babnum. 

We  use  three  stories,  and  then  extract 
from  the  second  and  third.  If  I  had 
only  two  stories  I  would  keep  the  honey 
out  of  the  lower  one  until  the  bees  bad 
Just  time  enough  to  fill  the  upper  stories 
full  of  honey  for  winter  food.— E. 
Fbance. 

Much  depends.  In  extracting  from 
the  brood-chamber  there  Is  great  danger 
of  throwing  out  a  large  quantity  of 
brood,  aud  thus  weakening  the  colony. 
Make  an  Individual  case  of  It,  and  use 
your  own  Judgment.  I  don't  think  any 
satisfactory  and  positive  rule  can  be 
given.— J.  E.  Pond. 

I  would  only  extract  from  the  upper 
story,  and  leave  that  deposited  In  the 
brood-chamber  for  the  bees,  unless  sugar 
were  much  cheaper  than  the  extracted 
honey — enough  so  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  handling  the  honey  and  then  feeding 
them  back  sugar,  for  their  winter  stores. 
— J  AS.  A.  6tone. 

Mostly  from  the  upper  story,  bat  it 
sometimes  happens  that  there  will  be 
too  much  honey  stored  In  the  brood- 
frames.  It  may  happen  when  swarms 
have  been  hived  on  full  sets  of  combs, 
and  where  colonies  have  swarmed  and 
had  their  brood  mostly  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  honey  harvest.  In 
such  cases  they  may  fill  up  with  honey 
to  the  exclusion  of  brood.  In  such  It 
would  pay  to  extract  from  the  brood- 
nest.— S.  I.  Fbeebobn. 

I  never  enter  the  brood-chamber  to 
take  honey.  The  trouble  I  most  often 
meet  with  Is  an  empty  brood-chamber  In 
the  fall  when  the  brood  Is  all  hatched 
out.  The  best  condition  I  can  conceive 
of  at  any  time  of  year.  Is  a  good  supply 
of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber.  When 
I  **feed  back"  pure  honey  at  the  close 
of  the  early  honey-flow  (early  In  July)f 
to  have  my  unfinished  sections  com- 
pleted, I  have  the  work  done  over  brood- 
nests  chock-full  of  sealed  honey  and 
brood,  and  there  Is  a  surprisingly  little 
loss    In    "feeding   back."— G.  W.  Dkm- 

ABEE.  ^  T 
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Man  Bees— Historical  Facts. 

Written  far  the  American  DeeJourruil 

BY   M.   M.   BALDBIDGE. 


The  writer  has  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Amebican  Bee  Joubnat.  from  its 
?ery  first  issue  in  1861,  and  he  has 
tried  to  keep  himself  pretty  well  ad- 
vised about  bees  from  that  date  up  to 
the  present  time.  lie,  as  well  as  many 
others,  has  always  regarded  the  **01d 
Reliable  "  as  the  special  repository  for 
historical  facts  about  bees,  hives,  etc. 
From  time  to  time  certain  statements 
have  appeared  in  the  Amebican  Bee 
Journal  that  were  said  to  be  historical 
facts,  but,  on  close  inspection,  they  did 
not  prove  to  be.  Without  doubt  the 
writers  believed  in  many  cases  that  their 
statements  were  indisputable  facts,  but 
sometimes  they  found  that  they  had,  in 
some  way,  been  misled,  and,  when 
shown  their  mistakes,  have  generally 
been  willing  to  stand  corrected ;  but, 
occasionally,  the  reverse  has  been  true. 

I  find  on  page  244,  some  statements 
about  Italian  bees  and  P.  J.  Mahan, 
made  by  C.  J.  Robinson,  one  of  the  old- 
est writers  on  bee-culture  now  living  in 
the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  fully 
endorse ;  and  I  therefore  think  they 
need  some  attention,  and  likewise  some 
correcting.  To  treat  the  subject  fairly. 
I  will  try  to  give  in  detail,  and,  in  sub- 
stance, what  Mr.  R.  says,  as  follows  : 

1.  In  1859,  P.  J.  Mahan  and  I  tried 
to  induce  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Patent  office  to  send  Mr.  Mahan  to  Italy 
as  Government  Agent,  to  buy  some  Ital- 
ian bees,  and  to  bring  them  on  to  Wash- 
iDgton  to  be  tested.  The  official  refused 
to  do  as  desired,  but  instead  instructed 
S.  B.  Parsons,  who  was  acting  as  gov- 
ernment agent  in  Europe,  to  secure  a 
few  colonies  of  said  bees,  and  to  forward 
them  on  to  his  Department.  The  pur- 
chase was  made,  as  per  instructions,  but 
the  bees  did  not  reach  the  Patent  Office. 
But  "Mr.  Parsons  got  the  bees,"   and 


this  was  the  '*  Parson's  importation  *'  we 
have  read  so  much  about. 

2.  Soon  after  Mr.  Mahan's  proposi- 
tion was  refused  by  the  Patent  OfiSce,  as 
stated,  he  went  himself  to  Germany  and 
obtained  some  Italian  bees  and  queens 
on  his  own  account  from  both  Dr.  Dzier- 
zon  and  Baron  Berlepsch,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  brought  them  to  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  a  few  colonies 
of  Italian  bees,  upon  the  same  steamer 
that  Mr.  Mahan  came,  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Wagner  and  Colvin.  This  was 
in  September,  1859.  Mr.  Mahan  suc- 
ceeded, on  reaching  New  York,  in  laud- 
ing his  bees  before  the  Wagner  and  Col- 
vin consignment  was  landed,  and,  there- 
fore, claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  land  living  Italian  bees  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Besides,  Mr.  Mahan 
was  also  the  first  person  to  breed  Italian 
queens  in  America. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  I  would  say 
this: 

1.  The  impression  that  I  got  from  this 
statement  is  that  Mr.  Parson*s  did  not 
obey  his  instructions  from  the  Patent 
Office,  nor  treat  his  employer  fairly  nor 
honorably  in  this  Italian  bee  transac- 
tion. In  other  words,  what  Mr.  Par- 
son's did  on  that  occasion,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, was  dishonest.  Now,  if  my  inter- 
pretation of  what  Mr.  Robinson  says,  or 
insinuates,  be  incorrect,  please  Mr.  R., 
do  explain.  Just  exactly  what  you  in- 
tended to  convey.  But  let  me  warn  you 
in  advance  to  be  very  careful  what  you 
say  in  reply,  for  I  happen  to  know  what 
the  main  facts  are  and  were. 

2.  Now,  Mr.  Langstroth  denies  that 
Mr.  Mahan,  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
first  person  to  land  living  Italian  bees  in 
America.  Here  is  verbatim  what  Mr.  L. 
says  on  that  subject : 

"Our  queens,  which  came  in  1859, 
were  in  charge  of  a  German  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  was  returning 
home  from  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  to 
whom  Mr.  Wagner  had  given  very  care- 
ful directions  how  to  care  for  them.  This 
person,  learning  that  Mr.  Mahan  had  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  having  the 
honor  of  landing,  in  America,  the  first 
living  Italian  bees,  and  desiring,  as  he 
told  me,  to  secure  this  honor  for  us,  com- 
municated Mr.  Mahan's  intention  to  the 
captain,  who,  as  soon  as  the  gang  way 
was  in  place,  was  the  first  person  to 
step  ashore,  proclaiming  with  a  loud 
voice,  *77Mrse  are  ific  first  Italian  bees 
ever  Unided  on  t3i4i  slwres  of  America  P  " 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  R.,  your  statement 
that  Mr.  Mahan  was  the  first  person  to 
land  the  Italian  bees  on  thijs  continent 
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alive  Is  one  that  I  think  needs  correct- 
ing. 

That  Mr.  Mahan  was  the  first  to  breed 
Italian  queens  in  this  country  possibly 
may  be  true,  but  Mr.  E.  might  find  it 
very  diflBcult  to  prove  it.  On  that  point 
Mr.  Langstroth  has  also  something  to 
say,  as  follows : 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  1859  we  re- 
ceived nine  living  Italian  queens.  Dur- 
ing that  fall  and  winter  we  reared  *  two 
or  three  young  queens.*  The  following 
spring  we  found  that  all  our  imported 
queens  had  perished.*'  Mr.  Colvin  is 
a  witness  to  the  same  statement  of  **  two 
or  three  queens  '*  having  been  reared  in 
the  fall  of  1869  from  said  importation, 
made  by  himself,  Wagner  and  Lang- 
stroth. See  his  essay  on  Italian  bees  in 
the  Agricultural  Report  for  1863.  The 
citations  credited  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  in 
the  foregoing,  may  be  found  on  page 
82,  Amebican  Bee  Joubnal  for  1881. 

To  conclude :  I  have  seen  it  stated 
somewhere  In  print  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
that  the  Parson's  importation  of  Italian 
bees  cost  the  United  States  government 
the  sum  of  about  $1,800,  and  that  it 
got  nothing  in  return.  I  think  that,  in 
substance.  Is  about  what  Mr.  R.  has 
stated.  If  my  statement  be  not  correct 
it  is  open  for  correction.  But,  If  correct, 
permit  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  it  never 
cost  the  Agricultural  Department  not 
even  onertenth  of  that  sum  of  money  for 
what  It  may  have  done  in  the  direction 
of  importing  Italian  bees  via  S.  B.  Par- 
sons. I  also  happen  to  know  some  facts 
about  that  matter,  which  sooner  or  later 
may  be  made  public.  But  let  us  first 
hear  from  Mr.  Robinson. 

St.  Charles,  Ills. 


Bee-KeepiflE  for  Farmers  Comiendeil. 

WritUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  DAVID  HILL. 


On  page  154  appeared  a  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  C.  Kelly,  of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa., 
In  which  he  asks  the  question,  ''Shall 
the  farmer  keep  bees?"  and  his  em- 
phatic reply  In  the  negative  being  some- 
what at  variance  with  my  experience,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  replying  briefly. 

One  might  infer  from  Mr.  K.'s  letter 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  making  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  a  specialty,  but  after 
reading  the  reports  from  different  parts 
of  the  county  for  the  last  few  years,  it 
would  seem  to  be — except  perhaps  in 
the  most  favored  localities — a  rather 
precarious  business.    I  fail  to  see  why  a 


farmer  cannot  spare  a  little  time  occa- 
sionally to  look  after  his  bees  as  well  &9 
a  man  engaged  in  any  other  occapatioD. 

I  have  always  been  a  farmer,  and  for 
the  last  45  years,  or  since  I  was  a  boy 
of  13,  I  have  kept  bees  nearly  all  of  the 
time.  About  25  years  ago  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement of  '*  Quinby's  Mysteries  of 
Bee-Keeping.**  I  procured  a  copy,  and 
no  romance  which  I  had  ever  read,  had 
so  much  of  real  fascination  for  me  as 
did  the  contents  of  that  book.  Soon 
after  this,  I  subscribed  for  a  bee-paper, 
published,  I  think,  in  Ohio,  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  King,  and  during  the  year 
that  I  read  that  paper,  I  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  Amebican  Bee  Joub- 
NAL,  then  published  in  Washington  by 
Mr.  Wagner.  I  obtained  a  copy,  and 
found  It  so  far  in  advance  of  the  one 
I  was  taking,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  dropped  the  one  and  subscribed  for 
the  other.  That  I  think  was  in  1871, 
since  which  time,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  year  or  two,  I  have  had  the  Bee 
JouBNAL  continuously  until  now. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  my  familiarity 
with  the  "  Old  Reliable "  as  a  sort  of 
explanation  for  whatever  success  I  have 
had  in  the  production  of  honey.  Of 
course  I  do  not  advocate  the  Idea  that 
the  farmer,  or  any  one  else,  should  un- 
dertake the  production  of  honey  without 
thoroughly  posting  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  would  advise  him  then  to 
keep  but  a  few  colonies  until  he  has  re- 
duced his  knowledge  to  practice. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
are  shrewd  business  men,  who  are  quick 
to  see,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  new  idea 
which  Is  an  improvement  over  the  old 
way,  and  while  comparatively  few  have 
any  desire  to  spend  any  time  with  the 
bees,  many  of  those  who  do  are  adopting 
the  new  methods,  and  are  meeting  with 
a  fair  amount  of  success. 

Then,  again,  the  farmer  owns  most  of 
the  land  on  which  grow  the  flowers  that 
secrete  the  honey.  What  more  appro- 
priate than  that  he  should  keep  these 
busy  workers  to  gather  up  the  products 
of  his  own  soil  ?  But  perhaps  some  will 
say  with  Mr.  Kelly,  that  the  farmer 
has  so  much  to  do  that  he  doesn't  have 
time  to  take  care  of  bees.  This  is  doubt- 
less true  of  the  Indolent  or  unmethodical 
farmer,  and  I  would  not  advise  any  of 
this  class  to  go  into  the  business  ;  but  to 
the  energetic  man,  who  takes  time  by 
the  forelock,  who  sees  that  each  class 
of  work  is  done  In  its  season,  If  he  lives 
in  a  locality  similar  to  this,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  white  clover,  basswood,  and 
buckwheat,  I  would  say  try  the  business 
carefully  with  a  colony  or  Awo  at  first 
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and  increase  them  slowly  until  you  have 
gained  knowledge  by  experience.  Try 
producing  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  and  see  which  you  like  best,  and 
what  the  market  demands.  I  used  to 
produce  both,  and  I  sold  the  comb  for 
15,  and  the  extracted  for  10  cents  per 
pound  (in  10-pound  lots),  for  the  white 
honey.  But  for  a  few  years  past  I  have 
produced  only  extracted  honey,  as  the 
demand  for  that  is  much  the  better. 

In  regard  to  the  time  required  to  care 
for  a  small  number,  say  20  or  25  colo- 
nies, after  you  have  had  a  few  years' 
experience  will  you  find  it  doesn't  require 
a  great  deal  of  time,  if  you  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  have  the  upper  hive- 
stories  ready — at  least  two  for  each  col- 
ony of  the  capacity  of  the  brood-nest,  or 
its  equivalent,  with  plenty  of  surplus 
combs. 

I  winter  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  for 
25  colonies  I  allow  a  half  day  to  carry 
them  in,  and  the  same  te  take  them  out 
in  the  spring.  After  they  have  been 
out  a  week,  examine  to  see  if  all  have 
brood  or  eggs  ;  if  not,  they  are  probably 
queenless,  and  should  be  united  with  the 
weakest  colonies.  See  that  all  have 
plenty  of  honey,  and  step  out  amongst 
them  after  dinner  every  day  or  two  and 
see  if  any  robbing  is  going  on ;  if  so, 
contract  the  entrance,  or  carry  them 
into  the  cellar  for  a  day  or  two. 

Put  on  one  of  the  upper  stories  as  soon 
as  the  hive  is  crowded  with  bees,  and 
honey  is  coming  in  freely.  When  this 
story  is  two-thirds  full,  raise  up  and  put 
the  other  story  under  it.  When  the  bass- 
wood  bloom  closes,  extract  from  both 
chambers,  and  leave  only  one  on  for 
buckwheat,  and  fall  flowers  in  this 
locality. 

In  September,  see  that  each  colony 
has  30  pounds  of  honey;  and  if  you  win- 
ter them  in  the  cellar,  you  can  extract 
the  most  of  the  rest,  but  be  sure  that 
each  one  has  an  abundance,  or  else  save 
some  of  the  combs  for  spring  use. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


ClosBil-Enii  YS.  Hanging  Fraies. 

Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  F.   L.   THOMPSON. 


Jjt  page  367,  Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree 
dhfthis  respects  to  close-fitting  frames. 
iMve  not  yet  seen  a  complete  presenta- 
Wm  of  all  the  pros  andooii^  of  the  frame 
question,  but  this  is  Just  what  all  those 
new  subscribers  of  the  Bee  Journal 
who  want  to  start  right,  and  not  make 


changes  in  the  future,  ought  to  have.  I 
will  give  all  the  points  I  can  think  of 
concerned  with  a  choice  of  frames ;  if 
any  are  unintentionally  overrated,  un- 
derrated, or  omitted,  those  who  know 
can  make  corrections. 

Hanging  frames  (omitting  the  old-style 
closed-top,  which  is  very  unhandy,  and 
retards  work  in  the  supers)  are  of  three 
kinds : 

1st.  The  ordinary  Langstrotb  frame, 
sold  at  the  factories,  too  well  known  for 
description. 

2nd.  The  Hoffman,  the  same  with 
these  exceptions  —  the  end-bars,  for 
about  one-third  of  the  way  down,  are 
1  %  inches  wide,  so  that  here  the  frames 
touch  one  another  when  hanging  in  the 
hive,  consequently  always  preserve  the 
correct  spacing ;  and  one  edge  of  the 
wide  portion  of  each  end-bar  is  beveled, 
so  that  a  sharp  edge  of  one  frame  always 
Joins  a  flat  edge  of  the  next  one. 

3rd.  Like  No.  1,  but  spaced,  by  some 
device  not  contained  in  the  frame  itself. 
The  ** wire-end"  frame,  described  by 
Mr.  Barnett  Taylor  on  pages  386  and 
837,  is  the  best  example.  To  quote 
him,  **Thetopof  the  frame  is  kept  in 
place  by  the  wire  ends  of  the  frame  rest- 
ing in  a  shallow  notch  In  the  edge  of  the 
tin  rabbett,  and  the  bottom  is  held  by 
suitable    wire    staples    driven   Into  the 

ends  of  the  hive  body the  wired  ends 

being  6-penny  wire-nails  driven  into  the 
top  ends  of  the  frame."  It  should  be 
noticed  here  that  if  the  staples  are 
driven  into  the  bottom-board,  they  are  a 
nuisance  when  loose  bottom-boards  are 
used. 

The  end-bars  of  closed-end  frames  are 
1  ^  inches  wide  the  whole  length,  and 
not  beveled  on  the  edges.  Now  to  com- 
pare: 

1.  The  Hoffman  costs  a  little  more 
than  the  others. 

2.  The  wire-end  frames  takes  a  little 
more  construction  work,  in  measure- 
ment, delving  staples,  and  filing  notches. 

3.  The  ordinary  frame  can  be  spaced 
correctly.  If  the  bee-keeper  uses  a 
notched  stick,  or  some  such  device, 
when  setting  frames  back  (not  trusting 
to  his  eye),  always  uses  the  spirit  level 
in  setting  hives,  and  keeps  the  interior 
of  the  hive,  and  the  ends  of  the  frames 
reasonably  free  from  brace-comb,  so 
that  nothing  will  prevent  the  frame 
from  hanging  perpendicularly  when  left 
to  Itself ;  and  If  the  frames  have  been 
nailed  square,  and  If  they  are  not 
twisted,  that  is,  square  in  three  diroeu- 
sions  as  well  as  in  two,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  who  the  combs  should  not 
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be  as  regular  in  the  unspaced  as  in  the 
spaced  frames.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not.  Some  one  or  more  of  the  above 
conditions  is  usually  violated.  The 
Hoffman  and  the  wire-end  frames  will 
always  remain  true  in  spacing,  even  if 
twisted  in  nailing ;  but  they  must  be 
nailed  square,  or  bracer-comb  results. 
The  closed-end  frame  may  be  both 
twisted  and  out  of  square  when  out  of 
the  hive,  and  will  be  all  right  in  it  when 
keyed  up.  All  four  require  the  hive  to 
be  level,  and  irregular  pid  combs  to  be 
culled  out,  so  as  not  to  stand  next  to 
new  ones  in  the  process  of  building. 

4.  The  closed-end  frame  can  be  re- 
versed ;  the  others  cannot.  Opinions 
differ  about  reversing.  See  Queries  840 
and  886,  pages  494,  Vol.  XXIX,  and 
272,  Vol.  XXXII.  If  desired  to  have 
comb  built  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hanging  frames,  without  reversing,  the 
scheme  of  J.  M.  Pratt,  mentioned  on 
page  638,  Vol.  XXIX,  may  be  tried.  He 
says :  "I  use  the  Langstroth  frame 
without  flat  wooden  bottom,  using  a  No. 
9  wire  instead.  The  combs  are  built 
and  joined  to  the  wire  below.  The 
combs  are  never  joined  or  glued  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  as  is  the  case  with 
wooden  bottoms.** 

5.  The  closed-end  frame,  extending 
clear  to  the  ends  of  the  hive,  is  slightly 
more  economical  of  space  than  the 
others  ;  and, when  reversed,  still  more  so. 

6.  The  projections  of  hanging  frames 
are  said  to  be  inconvenient  in  some  ox- 
tractors. 

7.  The  top-bars  do  not  sag.  The 
closed-end  frames,  being  made  reversi- 
ble, are  not  provided  with  thick  bars ; 
the  others  usually  are.  But  when  frames 
are  wired  as  they  should  be,  and  of  % 
inch  stuff  all  around,  the  sagging  Is  not 
noticeable  unless  one  sights  along  the 
top — if  then. 

8.  Thick  top-bars  are  one  preventive 
of  brace-comb.  Here  the  closed-end,  as 
usually  made,  must  yield  to  the  others ; 
though  it  is  not  debarred  the  use  of  the 
other  preventives,  viz.:  wide  top-bars, 
break-joint  honey-boards,  and  correct 
spacing  of  the  upper  story. 

9.  The  ordinary  frame,  if  hung  on  a 
flat  rabbet  in  the  wood,  becomes  propo- 
lized  at  the  points  of  junction,  and  re- 
quires the  chisel  to  pry  it  up;  if  hung 
on  a  tin  edge,  this  is   obviated. 

The  wire-end  frame  apparently  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  Hoffman  from 
experience;  Mr.  Ileddon  points  out  that 
the  narrow  part  of  the  end-bars  invite 
propolis  and  burr-comb,  which  interferes 


with  withdrawal.  Bead  his  whole  arti- 
cle in  favor  of  closed-end  frames  on  page 
637,  Volume  XXIX. 

Mrs.  Atchley  says  somewhere  In 
Oleanings  that  considerable  prying  and 
digging  is  required  to  get  the  first  Hoff- 
man frame  out,  or  the  dummy.  I  do  not 
see  how  this  fault  can  He  in  the  frame; 
there  must  be  some  undesirable  feature 
in  the  hive.  Either  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  lateral  movement  (see 
paragraph  10  below) ;  or  the  dummy 
uses  up  more  space  than  it  should ;  or 
the  projections  rest  on  a  flat  wooden 
rabbet,  though  this  would  make  it  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Closed-end  frames,  fitting  one  another 
tightly,  do  not  allow  the  bees  behind  or 
between  them ;  consequently  the  only 
propolis  to  interfere  (if  hive  and  frames 
are  factory  made  and  true)  is  a  slender 
line  along  the  juncture.  Any  one  who 
has  had  prled-up  sections  glued  together 
in  this  manner,  and  takes  them  apart  on 
a  cool  day,  may  imagine  this  to  be  a 
serious  objection  when  applied  to 
frames.  But  a  little  thought  will  show 
the  difference.  The  section  is  small, 
and  affords  little  leverage,  besides  being 
fragile  ;  the  frame  gives  abundant  pur- 
chase. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
never  had  any  'difficulty  in  getting 
frames  apart.  During  the  summer,  if 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  are  pressed 
against  the  top-bar  of  the  frame  to  be 
removed,  while  the  thumbs  press  against 
the  top-bar  of  the  adjacent  frame,  they 
come  apart  without  jar  or  effort.  In 
the  cool  days  of  spring  or  fall,  a  small 
lever  applied  in  the  same  way,  first  at 
one  end  of  the  frame,  then  at  the  other, 
brings  them  apart  with  a  slight  snap, 
but  not  enough  to  irritate  the  bees,  un- 
less smoke  is  not  used. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  from  anything  In 
my  experience,  see  what  that  **  strongest 
argument'*  is  to  which  Mr.  Demaree  re- 
fers on  page  367.  Doubtless  three 
frames  can  be  taken  out  together  and 
set  against  the  hive  as  a  unit,  though  I 
would  not  like  to  try  it  on  a  hot  day; 
but  they  can  be  taken  out  singly,  too. 
And  wiiy  those  other  two  frames  should 
be  stuck  together  as  tight  as  wax,  Is 
more  than  I  can  see,  unless  the  combs 
themselves  are  actually  united ;  but  in 
that  case  the  close-fitting  frames  are  not 
responsible.  That  half-bu?hel  of  ba^S 
I  think,  are  peaceably  crawling  ov^ 
combs,  if  they  have  been  pro 
smoked. 

10.  The    common    and   the  wire 
hanging  frames  have  what  Mr.  Taylor 
calls   **  lateral  movefl^ent"   f  page  837) 
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The  closed-end  aud  the  HoflPman  have 
not— In  themselves  ;  but  lateral  play  to 
the  extent  of  Vi  inch  (enough  when  the 
combs  are  regular)  is  secured  In  getting 
out  any  desired  frame,  by  the  space  of 
that  amount,  which,  in  corfectly  made 
hives,  is  provided  for  between  the  out- 
side frames  and  tne  sides  of  the  hive. 
When  the  frames  are  in,  the  outside 
frame  Is  prevented  from  leaning  over 
Into  this  space  by  the  »*  wedges  or 
screws "  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor  In 
his  condemnation  of  this  style  of  frame. 
I  use  Heddon's  wooden  thumb-screws, 
which  serve  also  to  hold  the  hive  and 
frames  together,  when  desired  to  lift  the 
hive  from  the  bottom-board.  But  I  am 
assured  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  practi- 
cal apiarist,  who  uses  none  but  closed- 
end  frames,  that  the  slight  amount  of 
propolis  referred  to  above  is  suflScIent 
to  keep  the  frames  attached  to  one 
another  in  an  upright  position,  without 
wedges  or  screws. 

11.  In  withdrawing  and  Inserting  one 
comb  among  the  others,  a  closed-end 
frame  requires  less  care  than  any  of  the 
hanging  frames  to  keep  the  comb  from 
knocking  against  the  adjacent  ones,  and 
crushing  bees  between — a  small  matter 
when  looking  at  but  one  comb,  but  of 
considerable  Importance  when  many  are 
to  be  Inspected.  The  wide  end-bars  ab- 
solutely prevent  the  combs  from  ap- 
proaching one  another  closer  than  they 
ought  to.  When  looking  at  but  two  or 
three  combs  in  a  hive,  I  do  not  first  take 
out  a  frame  and  lean  it  against  the  hive, 
then  spread  the  others,  but  put  each  one 
back  before  taking  out  the  others.  This 
facility  is  a  convenience  when  obliged  to 
look  at  brood  in  cool  weather.  The 
wire-end  frame,  Mr.  Taylor  claims,  has 
the  same  facility ;  but  It  is  certainly  not 
secured,  as  is  the  closed-end,  against  a 
possible  false  movement  before  it  reaches 
the  staple  below. 

12.  **  It  kills  bees,"  is  the  great  ob- 
jection made  by  theorizers  against  the 
closed-end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, I  have  killed  no  more  bees,  and 
have  a  strong  impression  that  I  have  not 
killed  as  many,  as  when  I  had  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  the  hanging  frame,  with  Its 
undulatory  combs.  Its  brace-combs  be- 
tween frame-ends  and  hive.  Its  inaccu- 
rate spacing,  and  its  unguarded  end- 
bars. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  killing  a  bee 
between  two  end-bars  of  the  closed-end 
frame.  When  no  bees  are  observed  in 
that  position,  a  frame  can  be  Inserted 
slantingly,  then  swung  up  against  the 
next  one ;  but  when  bees  are  crawling 
everywhere,  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  slide 


down  one  frame  against  another  with  a 
slight  shaking  motion.  If  the  ends  of 
the  frame  rest  on  a  flat  surface,  there  is 
some  danger  of  catching  a  bee  there ; 
but  this  may  be  obviated  by  going  slow 
when  the  franco  is  nearly  down,  and 
jogging  it  slightly  up  and  down.  The 
chances  are  much  lessened  when  the 
ends  rest  on  a  tin  edge,  as  in  the  Hed- 
don  hive. 

The  Hoffman  and  the  wire-end  frames, 
however  (with  the  limitation  referred  to 
in  paragraph  11),  must  be  conceded  to 
be  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  other 
two ;  but  the  Hoffman  would  not  be  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  type  if  it  were  not 
for  its  accurate  spacing,  and  conse- 
quently better  combs,  when  the  bee- 
keeper is  careless. 

13.  The  closed-end  frames  form  an 
interior  solid  wall,  %  of  an  Inch  in  thick- 
ness, at  each  end  of  the  hive,  with  a 
dead-air  space  between  It  and  the  end. 
None  of  the  other  frames  contribute  to 
the  warmth  of  the  hive.  Hence,  I  do 
not  see  how  Mr.  Taylor  can  make  the 
claim  that  the  wire-end  frame  combines 
all  the  good  points  of  suspended  and 
fixed  frames. 

To  conclude :  The  ordinary  hanging 
frame  is  not  ^Mnit"  for  automatic  ac- 
curacy. The  other  three  have  no  ex- 
cessive advantages  over  one  another, 
with  the  exception  of  hive  warmth, 
which  is  important,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, gives  the  palm  to  the  closed-end. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  closed- 
end  frame — fostered  by  unfair  manu- 
facturers— Is  altogether  wrong.  It  is 
superior  to  the  common  hanging  frame 
in  the  very  points  In  which  it  Is  thought 
to  be  Inferior— ease  of  handling,  and 
freedom  from  bee-killing,  when  rightly 
handled. 

When  the  frames  are  not  uniform, 
and  the  hive  badly  spaced,  or  set  un- 
even, or  if  no  provision  is  made  for 
lateral  play,  closed-end  frames  may 
cause  trouble  just  as  any  other  frame 
would. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  slotted  top- 
bar  in  the  wire-end  frame,  because  I  do 
not  see  that  it  has  any  advantage  over 
the  ordinary  thick  bar. 

To  judge  from  Its  advertisement,  the 
U^w  Aspinwall  frame  appears  to  com- 
bine many  good  points  of  the  others. 
It  leaves  out  two,  however — hive  warmth 
and  reversing.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  combine  all  points  in  one  frame. 

Arvada,  Colo. 


Have  Tou  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  639  ?/ 
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Management  Of  Weak  Colonies. 

Written  for  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  G.   M.   DOOLITTLE. 


As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  bees  can 
be  looked  over,  all  of  the  weaker  colo- 
nies I  shut  on  as  few  combs  as  they 
have  brood,  in  using  a  division-board  for 
contracting  the  hive.  They  are  now  left 
until  warm  weather  comes,  being  sure 
that  all  have  stores  enough  where  they 
can  conveniently  get  at  them  to  carry 
them  until  this  period.  They  are  now 
built  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  revers- 
ing the  brood,  etc.,  so  that  by  June  1st 
the  best  of  them  will  have  five  frames  of 
brood,  others  four,  and  so  on  down  to 
one,  for  the  very  weakest.  As  soon  as 
the  best  has  its  five  frames  filled  with 
brood  down  to  the  very  bottom  corners 
(and  none  are  allowed  more  combs  until 
they  have  them  thus  filled),  a  frame  of 
hatching  brood  is  given  to  one  having 
but  four  frames,  and  an  empty  comb 
put  in  its  place.  In  taking  a  frame  of 
hatching  brood  in  this  way  I  generally 
take  all  the  bees  there  is  on  it  right 
along,  only  being  sure  that  I  do  not  get 
the  queen,  so  that  all  the  young  bees  on 
this  comb  helps  to  give  strength  to  the 
next  weaker. 

In  a  few  days  a  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  is  taken  from  each  of  these  two 
five-frame  colonies  and  given  to  the  one 
having  but  three  frames,  and  so  keep 
taking  until  all  have  five  frames  each. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  and  try  to 
strengthen  the  very  weakest  first,  as  we 
are  often  told  to  do,  for  by  so  doing  from 
3^  to  %  of  the  brood  will  perish  from 
cold.  By  the  above  plan  we  are  always 
safe,  and  advancing  warm  weather  is  in 
our  favor  also. 

In  a  few  days,  after  all  have  five 
frames  of  brood,  we  are  ready  to  unite, 
and  if  all  has  been  done  as  it  should  be, 
the  uniting  will  be  done  about  the  time 
white  clover  begins  to  yield  honey  nicely. 

To  unite,  look  the  frames  over  of  No.  1 
until  the  queen  is  found,  whea  this 
frame  having  the  queen  on  is  put  out- 
side the  hive.  Now  spread  the  frames 
apart  of  No.  2,  when  the  four  frames  of 
brood,  bees  and  all  from  No.  1,  are  ca^^ 
ried  and  placed  in  each  alternate  space 
between  the  frames  of  No.  2,  closing  the 
hive.  Return  the  frame  having  the 
queen  on  to  No.  1,  placing  beside  it  an 
empty  comb ;  adjust  the  division-board 
and  the  work  is  done. 

In  two  or  three  days  put  the  sections 
on  hive  No.  2,  or  tier  up  for  extracting, 
and  see  what  a  '*  pile  of  honey  they  will 


roll  up."  At  the  same  time  place  ao 
empty  frame  between  the  two  filled  ones 
in  No.  1,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will 
have  a  frame  filled  with  as  nice  worker- 
comb  as  yoii  ever  saw.  Nearly  alt  the 
old  bees  carried  to  No.  2  will  have  re- 
turned by  this  time,  so  that  No  1  is  & 
splendid  strong  nucleus,  just  right  for 
building  nice,  straight  worker-comb. 

As  soon  as  the  first  frame  is  full  of 
comb,  insert  two  more  empty  frames  be- 
tween the  three  full  ones,  and  thus  keep 
on  until  the  brood-chamber  is  filled.  If 
at  any  time  they  should  start  to  building 
drone-comb,  then  use  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  for  this  is  the  time  founda- 
tion can  be  used  profitably.  By  fall  this 
colony  will  be  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter, while  No.  2  will  have  given  three 
times  the  honey  the  two  would  have 
done  if  left  to  themselves,  or  had  they 
been  united  in  early  spring. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 

[The  foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Doo- 
little  was  published  In  the  Bbb  Joubnal 
in  1886,  but  by  reason  of  urgent  request 
we  reproduce  It  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  new  readers  that  have  been  added 
to  our  list  since  then. — Editob.] 


Straw  Ires  and  Moilem  Bee-Cnltoni. 

WrUUn  for  the  Amariean  Bee  Journal 
BT  HAYCK  BBOS. 


We  desire  to  explain  the  merits  of  the 
**  American  Straw  Hive,"  and  show  its 
perfect  adaption  to  Improved  bee-keep- 
ing. 

We  would  first  cite  the  reader  to  the 
popularity  of  the  old  straw  skep,  which 
may  best  be  shown  by  copying  from  an 
article  in  the  Rlustritrte  BienenzeUwig, 
and  reproduced  in  Oleanings  for  1802, 
from  the  pen  of  that  veteran  German 
bee-master,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Gravenhorst. 
wherein  he  tells  why  the  bee-keepers  of 
Germany  stick  to  the  old  straw  skep. 
He  says : 

'^In  one  part  of  North  Germany  the  okl 
straw  skep  is  to-day  the  hive  most  in  use: 
thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  are  produced 
in  it,  and  thousands  of  men  earn  the  greater 
part  of  their  livelihood  by  bee-keeping 
after  the  old  fashion.  Wby  Is  it  the 
owners,  I  might  say  without  ezceptioa, 
stick  to  their  old  hives  ?  Answering  this 
question,  I  must  say:  The  hive  they  use  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  regard  to  win- 
tering bees  out-doors,  preserving  the  <»lo- 
niee  in  the  spring  and  through  the  season. 
If  you  go  over  Europe  you  will  meet  with 
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this  hive  in  every  country  from  sunny 
France  to  the  frozen  shores  of  Siberia ;  and 
ilmost  everywhere  the  bees  thrive  in  it, 
even  without  any  care  of  men.  Who,  in 
the  civilized  world,  is  not  acquainted  at 
least  with  its  picture  ?" 

We  would  not  pluck  a  laurel  from  the 
old  straw  skep,  nor  gainsay  in  the  least 
this  justly  deserved  encomium.  It  served 
its  purpose  and  Its  time,  but  like  our 
own  venerable  log-gum,  which  served  so 
well  the  purpose  of  our  fore-fathers  In 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  It  must 
Rive  way  to  newer  and  better  methods 
elucidated  by  the  light  of  modern  sci- 
ence. 

Few  American  beo-keepers  would  con- 


[PATiXT  APPLiiu  For.] 


DiscRlPTiox.— The  body  of  the  Hive,  B,  which  Is 
made  of  straw,  has  a  moTHble  bottom-board.  A, 
hsTtng  strips  on  both  sides  and  one  end,  to  form  the 
entrance,  and  a  H  inch  space  below  the  frames. 
There  is  a  honey-board,  C.  with  an  opening  6x6 
Inches,  over  which  ilts  a  lid,  D :  there  is  also  a 
wooden  rim,  E,  IH  Inches  deep  made  to  tit  the  body, 
B.  with  movable  cover  F,  cleated  on  both  ends  to 
prerent  warping,  and  hold  it  in  place  on  the  Hive. 
There  Is  a  &>16  inch  bee-space  over  the  frames. 


sent  to  go  back  to  the  old  log-gum  of 
their  fathers,  and  few  of  our  German 
brethren,  we  think,  after  they  have 
tried  the  New  American  Straw  Hive, 
would  consent  to  go  back  to  the  barrel- 
shaped,  hand-made  affair  of  *' ye  olden 
times."  That  this  time-honored,  old 
straw  skep  has  many  advantages  none 
will  deny  ;  but  for  easy  and  rapid  ma- 
nipulation, together  with  obtaining  our 
product  in  the  neatest  and  most  market- 
able shape,  the  modern  frame  hive  lays 
It  forever  on  the  shelf.  Nevertheless, 
this  hive,  so  nice  to  handle,  Is  poorly 
calculated  to  withstand  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Knowing  these  to  be  facts,  and  know- 
ing, also,  of  the  almost  umlform  success 
of  our  brother  bee-keepers  across  the 


water,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Graven- 
borst,  together  with  our  own  success  in 
keeping  bees  in  the  New  Straw  Hive,  it 
Is  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the  latter  is  offered  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing public,  believing  they  will  find  in  It 
a  friendly  helper  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

They  are  made  to  take  either  closed- 
end  or  hanging  frames,  and  as  they  av- 
erage only  about  9^  pounds  each,  they 
are  lighter  than  the  10-frame  Langs- 
troth  hive  and  can  be  as  easily  and 
rapidly  handled  as  the  latter ;  while 
they  are  much  lighter  and  more  conven- 
ient to  handle  than  chaff  hives. 

We  have  used  this  hive  In  our  own 
apiary  for  about  five  years ;  In  the  win- 
ter of  1891-92,  five  colonies  In  the  same 
came  through  without  a  loss,  while  out 
of  124  In  board  hives  the  loss  was  32. 
In  the  winter  of  1892-93  we  had  about 
two-thirds  of  our  bees  in  the  Straw 
Hive,  and  the  loss  was  28  per  cent, 
while  with  the  one-third  in  board  hives 
the  loss  was  61  per  cent.  But  that 
winter  we  had  six  weeks  of  severe  cold 
weather  In  one  stretch,  while  the  walls 
of  the  new  hive  were  then  only  13^  in- 
ches thick,  and  the  covers  were  made  ot 
straw  pressed  In  wei — which  we  consid- 
ered by  no  means  a  fair  test.  They  are 
now  made  with  walls  two  inches  Uilek^ 
and  a  hoard  cover ;  also  with  rim  and 
honey-board,  which  allows  of  packing 
over  the  top.  This  we  consider  the  best 
winter  arrangement  yet  devised. 

The  past  winter  In  our  apiary  of  85 
colonies,  80  of  which  were  In  the  New 
Straw  Hive,  we  did  not  lose  a  colony ; 
but  of  course  It  was  a  mild  winter. 

Five  average  colonies  in  the  new  hive 
compared  with  five  in  Simplicity  (board) 
hives  in  the  same  yard,  show  at  this 
date  (April  14th)  nearly  double  the 
strength  In  bees,  and  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  brood  ;  and  the  bees  In 
the  board  hives  were  packed  on  one  side 
and  overhead  with  leaves  ;  showing  con- 
conclusively  that  the  straw  hives  are 
much  the  warmest. 

As  an  all-purpose  hive  for  the  general 
bee-keeper,  who  does  not  wish  to  cellar 
his  bees  or  undergo  the  expense  and 
bother  of  supplying  outside  cases  and 
packing,  and  unpacking  them  on  the 
summer  stands,  we  confidently  believe 
that  the  New  Straw  Hive  stands  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  apicultural  field. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  hive 
for  the  past  six  years,  aud  have  gone  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  In 
bringing  It  to  Its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion.     Now  we  hope  our^bee-keeping 
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friends  will  excuse  us  lor  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  patent  on   the  same,  which  is  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  protect  our 
rights. 
Adams  County,  III. 


Construction  of  Comli  anH  HatciiinE  Bees. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  JouimaX  . 

BY  J.   F.   LATHAM. 


Under  the  caption  of  **  In  the  Apiary," 
the  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Portland,  Maine,  weekly  Fress  of  March 
8tb: 

THE    CONSTRUCTION   OP  OOMB  AND  HATCHING 
OF  THB  HONET-BBB. 

The  comb  consists  of  hexagonal  cells 
placed  end  to  end  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  cell  is  closed  by  three  waxen  plates, 
each  of  which  also  assists  in  completing  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  other  side  of  the  comb. 
The  construction  of  the  comb  and  the  care 
of  the  young  devolve  upon  the  workers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  comb  the  bees 
take  hold  of  each  other  and  suspend  them- 
selves in  clusters,  which  consist  of  festoons, 
crossing  themselves  in  aU  directions,  and 
remain  immovable  for  about  24  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  wax  is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  thin  plates  from  between  the  scal^ 
of  their  bodies.  A  bee  makes  its  way  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive,  and  detaching  its 
plates  of  wax  in  succession  from  the  abdo- 
men with  the  hind  legs  works  them  up  with 
the  tongue  in  the  material  which  forms  the 
comb.  This  bee  is  followed  by  others, 
which  perform  the  work. 

As  soon  as  a  few  cells  are  thus  prepared 
the  queen-bee  begins  to  lay  her  eggs.  The 
first  eggs  develop  into  workers  ;  the  next 
produce  the  drones  and  also  the  queens. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  cells,  and  in 
five  days  the  maggot  is  hatched.  The  sole 
employment  of  the  queen-bee  is  laying 
these  eggs,  and  as  only  one  is  deposited  in 
each  cell,  this  occupies  her  almost  inces- 
santly. The  Queen  when  thus  engaged  is 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  workers,  who 
clear  the  way  before  her  and  feed  her  when 
exhausted.  She  lays  workers'  ef gs  for  11 
months,  and  afterward  those  which  pro- 
duce drones. 

As  soon  as  this  change  has  taken  place, 
the  workers  begin  to  construct  royal  cells, 
in  which,  without  discontinuing  to  lay  the 
drones'  eggs,  the  queen  deposits  here  and 
there,  about  once  in  three  days,  an  egg 
which  is  destined  to  produce  a  queen.  Tlie 
workers'  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  pro- 
duce little  white  maggots,  which  imme- 
diately open  their  mouths  to  be  fed.  These 
the  workers  attend  to.  '.In  six  days  each 
maggot  fills  up  its  cell.  It  is  then  roofed  in 
by  workers,  spins  a  silken  cocoon,  and  be- 
comes a  chrysalis,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
dty  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  bee.  The 
droaes  emerge  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and 
the  q teens  on  the  sixteenth. 


As  for  nearly  a  year  the  queen  does  not| 
lay  any  eggs  destined  to  become  queens, 
if  any  evil  befall  her  in  that  time  the  hive 
is  left  without  a  queen.  Her  loss  stops  the 
work  of  the  hive,  and  unless  another  queen 
is  provided,  the  bees  either  join  another ! 
hive,  or  perish  from  inanition. 


From  its  many  glaring  absurdities 
and  misleading  teachings  in  regard  to 
the  economic  habits  and  procreative 
functions  of  the  honey-bee,  the  above 
clipping  seems  to  require  a  few  words  of 
comment ;  as  the  writer,  from  the  gist 
of  the  teachings  embodied  in  the  article, 
evinces  a  lack  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
denizens  of  the  hive. 

After  describing  the  correct  way  Id 
which  the  bees  cluster  while  secreting 
wax,  the  disclosure  is  clinched  by  the 
assertion  that  **they  remain  immovable 
for  about  24  hours  ;'*  with  a  further 
description  of  the  manner  by  which  the 
wax  scales  are  utilized  by  the  comb- 
builders  in  forming  the  cells.  If  the 
writer's  description  of  comb-building  is  i 
derived  from  actual  observation,  there  is 
but  a  slight  opening  for  a  doubt  that  an 
important  discovery  has  been  made— a 
discovery  that  would  be  received  with 
gratification  by  modern  Investigators  in  I 
bee-knowledge. 

'*  A  bee  makes  its  way  to  the  roof  of 
the  hive,"  etc.  Did  the  writer  know 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  real  mode  of 
operation,  unless  the  writer's  delinea- 
tions are  based  on  box-hive  principles  ? 
It  certainly  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
comb-builders  leave  the  real  locality  of 
their  labors,  if  they  are  domiciled  In  a 
movable-frame  hive,  with  an  unsys- 
tematic impetus  foreign  to  instinct,  and 
contrary  to  the  conditions  consonant  to 
the  requirements  of  their  tasks. 

**  The  first  eggs  develop  workers,  the 
next  produce  drones  and  also  queens." 
Can  the  writer  inform  us  where  was  ob- 
tained the  information  that  a  drone 
ovum  will  produce  a  queen-bee  ?  Next— 
**  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  cells,  and 
in  five  days  the  maggot  is  hatched." 
Another  Indication  of  a  lack  qf  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  theoretical  information 
on  the  part  of  the  writer — an  absurdity 
in  direct  refutation  of  the  teachings  of 
our  most  experienced  aplcultoral  inves- 
tigators and  writers  who  have  made  the 
habits  of  the  hive-bee  a  life  study.  I 
have  verified  this  in  more  Instances  than 
I  can  now  recall,  and  every  bee-keeper 
must  note  the  value  of  such  a  statement 
if  he  wishes  to  restore  a  hopelessly  queen 
less  colony  of  be^sjb&a  normal  condition' 
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Although  **  bat  one  egg  is  deposited  in 
%  cell  "  when  the  economic  conditions  of 
a  colony  are  normal,  the  queen  will,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  deposit  several 
eggs  in  a  cell. 

The  queen  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  workers  while  depositing  her 
ova  ;  although  she  is  at  times  surround- 
ed by  a  number  of  nurse-bees  that  feed 
her  and  pay  her  considerable  attention, 
ihe  attention  displaying  a  cause  different 
from  that  which  would  be  Justified  by 
calling  the  attendants  a  **  guard." 

The  queen-bee  does  not  **  deposit 
worker  eggs  11  months  in  the  year,  and 
afterwards  those  which  produce  drones/' 
There  is  but  a  slight  chance,  if  any,  for 
a  doubt,  but  that  the  queen-bee  possesses 
the  control  of  the  sex  of  her  ova  as  she 
often,  while  depositing  egg,  changes 
from  worker  to  drone  eggs,  and  vice 
t^rsa,  intermittently. 

''  As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place, 
the  workers  begin  to  construct  royal 
eells,  iu  which,  without  discontinuing  to 
lay  the  drone's  eggs,  the  queen  deposits 
here  and  there  an  egg  which  is  destined 
to  produce  a  queen."  The  foregoing  is 
80  ridiculous  in  statements  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  a  fair  criticism.  SufiBce  it  to 
say  that  the  ''construction  of  royal 
cells  *'  Is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
time  or  premeditation  on  the  part  of  the 
honey-bee  ;  neither  does  the  queen  **  de- 
posit here  and  there,  about  once  In  three 
days,  an  egg  which  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce "  a  successor.  With  the  exception 
of  certain  limited  periods  In  the  season 
of  their  activity,  **  royal  cells  "  (queen- 
cells  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  writer), 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  general 
methods  of  domestic  procedure  in  the 
hive  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
construct  queen-cells. 

As  to  the  queen  depositing  once  In 
three  days  an  egg  here  and  there  that  Is 
destined  to  produce  a  queen,  when  from 
early  spring  to  cool  weather  In  the  fall, 
a  strong,  active  colony  of  bees  will  have 
maoy  thousand  eggs  In  their  combs  from 
which  queens  might  be  reared,  the  state- 
ment is  without  foundation  In  fact. 
Hadlcally  speaking,  the  mother  of  a 
colony  of  bees  is  not  a  predestination  of 
Nature,  but  rather  a  mechaulcal  pro- 
duction of  the  workers  in  their  general 
capacity  as  nurse-bees. 

*'The  little  white  maggots"  do  not 
*Mmmediately  open  their  mouths  to  be 
fed  after  hatching."  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  of  their  existence  the  larvae 
of  the  honey-bee  receive  their  nourish- 
ment by  other  sources  than  their 
mouths,  for,  strictly  speaking,  they  have 
no  mouths. 


When  a  colony  of  bees  loses  their 
queen  during  the  active  season  (that  Is, 
from  the  first  of  May  to  about  the  15th 
of  September  in  this  latitude),  there  Is 
generally  an  abundance  of  material  In 
their  combs  from  which  her  loss  could 
be  restored,  and  in  normal  conditions 
during  the  summer  months  the  loss  of  a 
queen  is  but  a  slight  factor  to  the  dis- 
organization of  the  colony  in  which  it 
occurs. 

The  statement  that  **for  nearly  a 
year  the  queen  does  not  lay  any  eggs 
destined  to  become  queens  "—if  she  Is  a 
good  one,  Is  (if  the  writer  infers  that 
queens  could  not  be  reared  from  eggs 
laid  during  that  time)  too  flimsy  to  admit 
of  comment. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  uses  the  word 
'*  Inanition  "  In  a  sense  that  seems  in- 
applicable to  the  Idea  he  attempts  to 
convey.  Although  some  of  the  bees 
from  a  hopelessly  queenless  colony  may 
join  other  colonies,  the  majority  remain 
at  their  old  home,  and  dwindle  away  In 
old  age. 

Cumberland,  Maine. 


SometMi  on  Martetiiig  Honey,  Etc. 

WrUten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  MBS.   B.   J.   LIVINGSTON. 


Did  you  ever  know  the  whole  honey- 
trade  of  a  large  country  store  to  be 
blocked  for  three  months  by  seven 
•*  measly"  sections? 

Early  in  February  last  I  went  into  the 
store  with  some  fine  honey  to  sell.  I 
could  not  sell  to  them— in  fact,  they  did 
not  look  at  my  honey.  I  knew  where  I 
could  sell  It. 

As  I  passed  out  of  the  store  I  saw  a 
large  white  platter  on  the  counter  with 
the  filthiest  looking  sections  I  ever  saw, 
even  on  a  kindling-wood  pile,  or  in  the 
chip-yard.  They  were  weather-beaten, 
and  there  were  dead  bees  mashed  Into 
the  propolis.  There  had  not  been  the 
least  effort  to  clean  them.  '  The  honey 
In  them  was  nice — some  of  it  was  water- 
white. 

Last  week  I  went  Into  the  store  again. 
I  had  a  basket  of  sample  honey  with  me. 
There  stood  that  old  familiar  plate  of 
honey. 

**  We  can't  sell  honey,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. I  took  a  half  dozen  snow  white 
sections  out  of  my  basket,  and  put  them 
beside  the  dusty  platter.  The  clerks 
and  customers  began  to  gather  around, 
and  remarked  the  difference.  The  mer- 
chant moved  his  plate  of  honey  Into  the 
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back-ground.  I  finally  bought  it  of 
him  for  a  few  cents,  and  sold  him  40 
pounds  at  a  high  price. 

I  passed  his  store  an  hour  after,  and 
he  had  the  honey  advertised  by  some 
very  fine  ornamental  pen-work.  I  find 
our  country  merchants  must  be  taught 
to  grade  honey. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  BEES. 

Last  fall  I  reported  40  colonies  in  the 
cellar,  heavy  with  honey.  By  the.  first 
of  February  several  hives  were  spotted. 
Early  in  March  I  carried  out  six  ;  after- 
ward, eleven  more,  and  finally  about 
April  5th  all  the  others.  I  did  not  see 
a  load  of  pollen  going  in  until  April 
17th. 

So  you  may  judge  I  have  had  to  strug- 
gle to  get  my  pets  into  any  shape  for 
profit.  I  found  three  colonies  smothered 
by  the  bottom-board  having  warped  up 
and  closed  the  entrance.  After  doub- 
ling up  the  weak  ones  I  have  30  good, 
strong  colonies  left,  with  lots  of  honey. 
So  it  might  be  worse.  But  the  dead  bees 
on  the  cellar-bottom  was  a  revelation  to 
me.     We  carded  out  50  quarts. 

When  I  take  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar 
I  put  on  a  blank  super,  and  cover  the 
frames  with  unbleached  muslin,  two 
thicknesses.  Then  on  top  of  that  I 
place  several  thicknesses  of  newspapers. 
It  has  done  well  for  me  for  several 
springs,  and  saves  so  much  litter.  One 
spring  I  packed  them  with  the  clippings 
from  the  rag-bag,  but  !ike  leaves,  it  is 
littery. 

I  saw  a  few  sections  of  California 
honey  for  sale  in  Fairmont  (this  State). 
It  was  from  Acton,  and  selling  for  20 
cents  a  pound — very  slow  sale  though.  I 
wondered  how  much  the  producer  got 
for  it. 

Centre  Chain,  Minn.,  April  28. 


CoHTeHtiOH  FVoUceii. 


Wisconsin.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wlscoosio  Bee-Keepers'Associatioo  will  be 
held  at  Madison,  on  Feb.  8tb  and  9th.  18P5. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  W.  Vancb,  Cor.  Sec. 

Trnnessee.— The  next  annual  meetinir  of 
the  East  Tennessee.  Boe-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  heldat  Wbitesburg-,  Tenn.,  beg-inninfr 
on  Thursday,  August  16,  1894.  All  members 
and  other  interested  In  bee-oulture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  II.  F.  Coleman,  Sec. 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 

New  York.— The  Cortland  Union  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  will  meet  with  Mr.  Warren 
Houfflin,  two  miles  south  of  South  Cortland, 
N.  yT,  on  Thursday,  May  24.  1894.  All  inter- 
ested are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Homer,  N.  T,  C.  W.  Wu^kins,  Sec. 


IV  Do  not  write  anvtbtng  for  Dubileatioii 
on  the  same  sheet  of^  paper  with  businesi 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  wlttaonl 
Interferlnir  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Absconding  Bees  and  the  liaw. 

In  *'  Swan's  Treatise  -'  on  law,  in  the 
chapter  on  "Animals,"  and  under  section 
on  ''  Wild  Animals,"  we  find  this: 

'^Bees  are  deemed  wild  animals;  bat 
when  hived  and  reclaimed,  property  is  ac- 
quired in  them.  If  a  person  finds  a  tree 
containing  bees,  on  the  land  of  another, 
and  mark  the  tree,  he  does  not  thereby  re- 
claim the  bees,  or  obtain  any  property  in 
them  or  the  honey,  even  though  he  obtain 
license  from  the  owner  of  the  land  to  take 
them. 

"  Bees  which  leave  a  bee-house  or  domes- 
tic hive,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  hive  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  and  he  may 
identify  and  reclaim  them ;  but  if  he  do 
not,  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil 
where  they  domesticate;  but  do  not  be- 
come private  property  until  actually  hived/' 

The  above  is  universal  law,  based  on 
common  law.  That  is,  in  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances,  this  would  be  law  all 
over  the  Union.  J.  C.  York. 

Randolph,  Ohio. 


Skunks  or  Polecats  P 

On  page  379,  Mr.  C.  F.  Greening  asks  if 
^'  Skunks  and  polecats  are  not  one  and  the 
same."  In  reply  I  would  say  that  the  dif- 
ference is  quite  plainly  defined. 

Polecat.  MmleJa  pHUtritts^  allied  to  the 
weasel ;  slim,  long-bodied,  about  one-fonrth 
the  size  of  the  domestic  cat;  color,  jet 
black,  sometimes  spotted  (seldom  striped) 
with  white;  tail  large,  bushy,  and  glossy- 
iS'tti'd  to  he  very  destructive  in  the  poultry- 
yard.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  last  spring  a  pair  of  these  really 
beautiful  little  animals  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  wood-pile  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  chicken  coops,  and  remained  with  ns 
until  fall.  The  young  chickens,  after  lear- 
ing  the  maternal  wing,  roosted  on  the 
wood-pile,  and  I  have  seen  the  polecats  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  darting  in  and  oat 
among  the  chickens,  none  of  which  were 
molested. 

A  Uix>-legge<l  "skunk"  came  one  night, 
however,  provided  with  a  sack,  that  re- 
duced the  surplus  of  young  brabmas  on 
short  notice.  A  charge  of  No.  6  shot  worked 
wonders   in   reveaUBS"    to   this  benighted 
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DHTTtal  the  error  of  bis  ways,  while  tlie 
'  ^hfr  '*  yannints ''  were  allowed  to  pursue 
tbeir  favorite  pastime  of  catching  mice,  at 
whidi  tbey  are  experts,  and  at  times  un- 
doubtedly catch  chickens. 

The  skunk,  MephitU^  is  a  larger,  stouter- 
bailt  animal  than  the  polecat;  color,  black 
vith  two  broad  white  stripes  extending 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  back-bone.  I  believe  they  are  more 
troublesome  to  poultry  than  the  polecat. 
This  is  the  chap  that  visits  the  bee-hives. 

They  often  harbor  under  old  buildings, 
and  even  behind  boxes  in  the  family  cellar; 
■re  easily  caught  in  steel-traps,  and  if  the 
trap  is  fastened  to  the  small  end  of  a  fish- 
pde,  tbev  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the 
hole,  and  taken  away  and  shot.  Simply 
draw  him  out  and  let  him  hobble  off,  you 
bringing  np  the  rear,  guiding  him  witli  the 
fish-pole.  Handle  him  gently — don't  im- 
pose on  a  skunk  just  because  he  seems  to  be 
the  weaker  vessel— you  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken in  this,  and  repentance  often  comes 
too  late.  J.  A.  Nash. 

Monroe,  Iowa.   . 


Bees  Wintered  Well. 

I  spent  the  winter  in  Florida,  and  have 
jurt  returned.  I  found  my  bees  all  right 
00  my  return.  I  put  114  colonies  into  the 
cellar  last  fall,  and  lost  but  two  in  winter- 
ing. I  have  111  good,  strong  colonies  up  to 
date.  Fbank  Rat. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  May  5. 


First  White  Clover  Blossom. 

The  white  clover  was  badly  crippled  here 
by  the  drouth  last  fall,  so  I  don't  look  for 
more  than  a  half  crop  of  early  honey  this 
season.  Bees  are  busy  now  on  fruit-bloom, 
and  redhaw  and  willows  wUl  soon  be  in. 
My  little,  girl  brought  in  the  first  white 
clover  tflossom  to-day.     W.  J.  Cullinan. 

Quincy,  His.,  May  8. 


Honej  One  Thousand  Tears  Old. 

Perhaps  when  you  see  the  above  heading 
you  will  not  read  any  more.  But  after! 
read  R.  McKnight's  article  on  page  888, 
'•Where  Honev  Comes  Prom,"  I  looked 
backward  (as  all  Bellamys  do),  and  saw  the 
boney  which  we  are  getting  was  those 
years  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  which  is 
mentioned  in  scripture.  So  I  thought  per- 
haps you  could  not  see  it,  and  I  would  try 
and  show  you  it. 

Now,  I  ain-ee  fully  in  Mr.  McKnight's 
theory,  and  I  claim  that  honey  eaten  by 
people  passes  through  their  bodies,  and  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  plants,  trees, 
etc.,  again,  then  taken  by  the  bees  to  the 
hive  again,  or  If  not  taken  by  the  bees  from 
the  flowers,  the  atmosphere  takes  it  to 
other  flowers,  or  rather  the  leaf  first,  and 
in  a  manner  we  get  the  loan  of  the  honey, 
the  atmosphere  gets  the  loan  of  it,  the  tree 
or  [dant  gets  it  for  a  time,  the  bee  gets  it 
again,  and  what  they  consume  in  winter 
goes  to  the  atmosphere  the  same  as  what 


we  consume  or  passes  through  our  bodies ; 
and  that  the  same  honey  or  sugar  is  going 
its  rounds,  year  after  year,  and  has  been 
since  grass  grew,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  uiere  are  no  plants  or  trees,  or  people 
or  bees,  to  require  it.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  our  water,  which  falls  as  snow,  then 
melts,  then  the  atmosphere  gathers  it  up 
until  it  gets  more  than  it  can  carry,  then 
lets  it  down  again  in  either  rain  or  snow, 
dew,  etc.,  and  the  same  continues  from 
year  tq  year.  The  same  is  true  of  our  hay, 
oats,  etc.,  except  the  mineral  part,  the 
ashes.  Jas.  R.  Bbllamt. 

Black  Bank,  Ont. 


Early  Swarming. 

My  brother  had  a  swarm  of  bees  to  issue 
to-dav  (April  27th).  Before  this  year  his 
bees  nave  swarmed  the  first  day  of  May 
ever  since  he  has  had  them,  which  is  five 
years.  S.  L.  Cbump. 

Mt.  Comfort,  Ind. 


Bees  in  Pretty  Oood  Condition. 

The  bees  are  getting  considerable  honey 
from  rock  maple  now,  and  are  building  up 
fast.  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  come 
through  the  winter  in  pretty  good  condi- 
tion in  this  locality.        w.  G.  Labrabbe. 

Larrabee's  Point,  Vt.,  May  3. 


BeiK>rt  for  1898— Wintered  Well. 

I  started  in  the  spring  of  1898  with  four 
colonies  of  Italians  in  the  Nonpareil  hives. 
One  colonv  wintered  in  a  single  brood- 
chamber  of  less  than  900  square  inches,  on 
the  summer  stands,  well  protected  with  dry 
packing ;  it  came  out  very  strong,  and  I 
took  OK  120  pounds  of  nice  comb  honey, 
which  I  sold  in  the  home  market  for  18  and 
20  cents  per  pound.  This  colony  did  not 
swarm.  The  other  three  colonies  all 
swarmed.  I  took  off  altogether  450  pounds 
of  comb  honey. 

I  bought  two  colonies,  making  nine,  all 
wintered  on  the  summer  stands  with  no 
loss,  and  all  are  very  strong.  I  had  a  very 
large  swarm  to  issue  on  April  80th,  and  ft 
is  doing  very  nicely.  My  queens  are  all 
clipped. 

I  could  not  think  of  keeping  bees  without 
the  *'  old  reliable  '*  Bbe  Jocbnal. 

Shreve,  O.,  May  7.  N.  W.  Shultz. 


Bee-Keepers  Don't  Want  the  Earth. 

To  my  mind  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment that  Mr.  Melbee  gets  24  cents  a 
pound  for  extracted  honey.  Brazen  impu- 
dence, even  to  the  extent  of  asking  twice 
what  an  article  is  worth,  accomplishes 
wonders.  Effrontery  always  succeeds.  Mr. 
Melbee  may  be  sincere  in  believing  that  it 
is  right  to  get  an  unfair  price  for  a  genuine 
article.  I  am  not  necessarilv  impugning 
his  honesty.^  Many  people  think  so.  But 
really.  isn't*it  a  kind  of  cheating,  whether 
appUed  to  honey  or  not  ?     Even  though  it 
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has  a  fixed  price,  it  savors  too  much  of  the 
atmosphere  of  second-hand  clothing  shops. 
It  may  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  usually  sold  for  more 
than  10  or  12  cents,  at  retail ;  but  its  in- 
trinsic excellence  is  altogether  a  different 
matter  from  its  market  price.  It  is  the 
latter,  in  common  life,  wnich  determines 
what  an  article  is  worth.  Mr.  M.  would  feel 
much  injured  if,  when  ignorant  of  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  potatoes^  a  neighbor  should  sell 
him  a  sack  for  twice  their  market  value. 
By  all  means,  let  us  ask  the  highest  market 

{>rice,  and  produce  goods  worthy  of  it ;  but 
et  it  not  be  supposed  that  apiarists  want 
the  earth !  P.  L.  Thompson. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Wintered  in  the  Best  Condition. 

My  bees  wintered  all  right,  in  the  best 
condition  I  have  ever  had  any.  One  of  my 
neighbors,  in  cleaning  out  his  yard  the 
other  dav,  found  a  colony  of  bees  in  an  old 
com-sheller.  When  they  went  in  there, 
no  one  knows.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I 
went  to  buy  them  for  a  novelty,  but  he 
threw  them  on  a  brush  pile  and  burned 
them  up.    Was  not  that  too  bful? 

A.  S.  Straw. 

Edwardsburg,  Mich.,  April  9. 


Subscriber  for  More  than  20  Years. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  good  old  Ambbi- 
CAN  Bbb  Journal,  having  had  it  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  I  hope  it  mav  prosper 
and  grow  better,  and  if  my  life  (s  spared  I 
hope  to  read  it  20  years  longer,  and  find  it 
still  more  interesting.  Wonderful  progress 
has  been  made  in  bee-keeping  since  the 
Ahbrican  Bbb  Journal  was  first  read  by 
me. 

I  fear  that  the  adulteration  of  extracted 
honey  will  ruin  that  part  of  honey-produc- " 
tion,  and  we  will  have  to  turn  to  comb 
honev,  and  put  up  all  extracted  honey  in 
small  package,  and  brand  it  with  the  kind, 
the  time  taken,  seal  and  stamp,  with  name 
and  place.  John  Craycraft. 

Astor  Park,  FU.,  April  21. 


About  the  Sweet  Clovers. 

In  reading  the  article  on  sweet  clover,  on 
page  368, 1  was  very  much  pleased  to  see 
sucn  a  good  picture  of  it,  but  I  think  R.  H. 
Duggar's  description  of  the  yellow  variety, 
is  wrong.  After  reading  the  article  I  took 
a  street-car  and  went  right  out  to  one  of 
my  out-yards,  where  I  have  many  acres 
growing,  and  procured  two  roots,  and  will 
mail  them  to  you,  and  if  not  too  much 
wilted  before  they  arrive,  you  can  plant 
them,  and  by  June  10th  we  will  have 
ocular  demonstration  on  the  subject.  With 
me  it  has  always  proved  itself  a  biennial. 

Toronto,  Ont.  John  McArthur. 

[The  specimen  roots  arrive<f  all  right, 
Mr.  McArthur,  but  somehow  were  mislaid. 


and  when  found  were  dead  xutst  redemption 
Prof.  Cook,  in  his  valuable  book,  ''  Tb0 
Bee-Keepers^  Guide, '^  says  this  about  sweetl 
clover: 

♦*  Sweet  clover,  yellow  and  white— -VfKi>* 
tu8  officinalis  and  Melihtwi  aWa — are  well 
named.  They  bloom  from  the  middle  ot 
June  to  the  first  of  October.  Their  perfam4 
scents  the  air  for  long  distances,  and  tb4 
hum  of  bees  that  throng  their  flowers  is  like 
music  to  the  apiarist's  ear.  The  honey,  too, 
is  just  exquisite.  These  clovers  are  bien« 
nial— not  blooming  the  first  season,  and 
dying  after  they  bloom  the  second  seasoiL 
They  perpetuate  themselves,  however, 
through  the  seed  so  as  to  really  become 
perennial. 

*'  The  Bokhora  clover  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  above,  though  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  thinks  it 
quite  superior  to  the  others.'* — ^Edftob.] 


Ousty  Wants  to  Tell  Some  Things. 

I  vants  do  dells  you  some  dings,  mine  pees 
vas  doing  veil  dis  shpring.  I  Entered  oem 
out  mit  der  doors,  ven  de  dermometer  vent 
dovorty  pelow  nodding.  Mine  pees  vas 
shust  like  mineself— da  vas  alvays  in  der 
right  blace  ven  der  vork  gomes  long  and  da 
gan  do  peesness  like  noddings,  do. 

Vat  a  goot,  nice  baper  dose  Bbb  Journal 
vas,  und  vat  vine  gorrespondents  it  geeps 
him !  Mine  cracious !  I  shust  visht  I  good 
haf  some  dalks  mit  dose  Meester  Dolots.  I 
likes  it  eef  I  good  dells  Meese  Adtchley  dot 
I  preeds  mine  quveens  do  pe  like  mine  oldt 
dutch  moother,  und  repbresent  her.  Und 
dare  vas  dot  nice  Meester  Melby  und  der 
Dr.  Meeler  mit  hees  las  bease  vor  hanej 
sellings.  Dot  vas  goot  I  Vy!  Nex  year  I 
knows  shust  how  to  get  dirty  cent  for  mine 
honey !  Dot  Dr.  Meder  vas  a  pooty  shmart 
mans  alreadty  yet.  I  dinks  yah  1  Vot  yoo 
dinks  ?  ,      6u0TY  Shraedbb. 

Hansburg,  Westgonsian. 


Besidts  of  the  Fast  Season. 

My  report  for  1893  is  as  follovra:  I  pot 
into  winter  quarters,  on  the  summer 
stands,  in  1892,  186  colonies,  75  in  chaff 
hives,  and  of  the  balance  some  were  in 
single  and  spme  were  in  double  walled 
hives.  The  chaff  hive  colonies  came  oot 
best,  having  lost  four  out  of  those  in  chaff 
hives,  and  W  out  of  the  others.  I  increased 
four  last  year,  and  g^t  7,000  pounds  of 
honey,  one-half  extracted,  and  one-half  io 
one-pound  sections.  Alfalfa  is  our  main 
honey-plant,  and  the  second  crop  hasn't 
yieldea  much  honey  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  past  winter  I  lost  four  colonies  oat  of 
186,  but  the  balance  are  in  better  condition 
than  last  year.  We  had  about  our  usual 
amount  of  winter,  and  rather  a  backward 
spring,  but  not  so  backward  as  last  year. 
Alfalfa  is  about  6  inches  high.  All  earif 
fruit  is  in  full  bloom.  Our  prospects  for 
fruit  of  all  kinds  was  never  better. 

R,  D.  WiLUS. 

Montrose,  Colo.,  April  29.  t 
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To  Get  Ahead  of  the  Swindlers. 

At  this  time  when  unscrupulous  dealers 
are  using  glucose  by  the  carload,  and  are 
mixing  a  very  little  honey  with  it,  and  put- 
ting it  upon  the  market  as  honey,  it  is 
Tery  insulting  to  the  producer  of  the  pure 
utude,  as  true  bees'  honey  cannot  be  re- 
moneratiyely  produced  at  glucose  prices— 2 
cents  per  pound.  It  also  must  be  numilla- 
tiog  to  the  consumer  as  well.  It  seems  this 
Im^ees  is  a  rather  nefarious  one.  What 
are  bee-keepers  going  to  do  ? 

It  seems  when  we  take  the  above  facts 
into  consideration,  there  is  a  necessity,  and 
as  neceeeity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  in- 
ventions, so  we  must  invent.  So  I  have  set 
myself  to  thinking  about  how  bee-keepers 
could  get  ahead  of  these  swindlers,  and  I 
have  mvented  a  system  and  contrivance 
whereby  we  may  extract  our  honey  at  any 
season  of  the  year  when  wanted,  thereby 
obtaining  a  fresh  and  desirable  article, 
equal  to  comb  honey.  By  my  method  a 
dealer  may  extract  the  honey  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  customers,  thus  proving 
ftB  purity  beyond  a  doubt,  and  returning 
the  emp^  combs  to  the  apiarist,  as  empty 
egg-cases  are  returned.  Extracting-f  rames 
could  easily  be  gotten  up  solid  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  would  stand  shipping  as  well  as 

While  Mr.  Melbee  may  be  able  to  obtain 
34  cents  per  pound,  and  W.  O.  Titus  15  to 
18  cents  per  pound  for  extracted  honey,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
specialists  are  only  getting  from  5  to  8  cents 
per  pound,  and  slow  sale  at  that.  The  fact 
IS,  we  bee-keepers  are  simply  lying  down 
and  letting  these  venders  of  vile  stuff  walk 
over  us  at  will. 

Now,  brother  bee-keepers,  I  would  like 
sQfme  of  yon  to  test  my  method,  and  it  shall 
cost  you  nothing.  A.  C.  Sanford. 


GOlfirEMTlOBI  DIRECTORT. 


1894. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meeOng. 


May  24.— OortUnd  Union,  at  8.  Cortland,  N,r. 
C.  W.  Wilkins,  Sec  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Aug.]  6.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  WhItesburg.Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman.  Sec,  Sneedville.  Tenn. 
1895. 
Feb.  8, 9.~ Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance.  Cor.  Sec,  Madison.  Wis. 


Vortli  Amwrloan  Bee-Xeepen'  AssooiatioB 


Pais.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vici>pRB8.-~0.  L.  Hershiser Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BiCRRART— Frank  Benton.  Washington,  D.  C. 
TBIASUBBR—Qeorge  W.  York...Chlcae'o,  Ills. 


Vattonal  Bee-Xeepers'  Union. 

PRismBNt— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer,  Mich. 
Obh'l  Makagbh— T.  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  ({notations. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y..  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c.;  If  dark  color,  5c.  „  ^  ^ 

Beeswax.  26®27o.  H.  R.  W. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28.— The  market  Is 
very  quiet.  Fancy  comb.  13^14o.;  choice,  11 
^120.;  buckwheat,  809o.  Indications  are 
that  stock  on  hand  will  be  closed  out  before 
new  arrives.    Beeswax,  2o®68c.       B.  &Co. 

CHICAGO,  Iiiii.,  May  10.— The  market  for 
comb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  fine  article  of  white 
comb  brings  15c.  in  pound  sections.  Bxtraot- 
ed  slow  of  sale,  at  4@«o.    Beeswax,  25c. 

B.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  In.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall^  Bees- 
wax Is  very  active  at  25^26c.  J .%.  L. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  May  7.— There  Is  a  slow 
demand  for  extracted  honey  at  4®7o,  Prices 
for  comb  honey  are  nominal  at  12^14o.  for 
best  white.  ^     ^««««^     ^ 

Beeswax  is  In  (rood  demand,  at  22®2oo.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  &  S, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO..  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.  We 
3uote  to-day:  No.  1  white  comb,  1-lb.,  14® 
5o.:  No.  2, 13®14c.;  No.  1  amber.  12@13o.; 

No.  2, 10@llc.    Bxtracted,  5®7c.    ^^ 

Beeswax,  20®22o.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  In  this  Journal. 


€lileago«  Ilia* 

J.  A.  Lamon.  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

B.  A.  BURNBTT  &  Co.,  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  SAOB  &  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HiiiDBETH  Bros.  &  Sbqblkxn, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  Israbl  &  Bros.,  IIO  Hudson  St. 

Kansas  Olty,  Illo. 

Hamblin  &  Bbarss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
CliBMOMS-MASON  OOM.  CO.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

H.  B.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadwaj. 
Boflklo,  N.  Y. 

BattERSON  &  Co.,  167  &  169  Scott  St. 

Hamilton,  Ula. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Cincinnati,  Olilo* 

C.  F.  MuTH  &  Son,  oojr.  Freeman  &  Central  avs 


One-Cent;    Postaf^e    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 
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JUay-Floirers    and   mistletoe  is 

the  snggestive  name  of  a  book  of  over  250 
pages  containing  selections  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  all  seasons,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  best  writers  of  the  day, 
with  dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  drill  ex- 
ercises for  smaller  children.  It  is  suitable 
for  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  sehool  and 
entertainments  given  by  church,  library 
and  benevolent  societies.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  each  poem  or  selection  set  in  a 
colored  border.  Cloth-bound;  size,  8x10 
inches;  price,  postpaid,  only  |!l.0O.  Clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.75;  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for 
sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  for  a  year. 


Back  IWninbers.— We  have  quite  a 
good  many  odd  numbers  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal on  hand,  running  back  for  perhaps  10 
years.  We  have  had  some  enquiry  for 
such  back  numbers,  and  have  decided  to 
let  them  go  at  otie  cetU  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Anv  n^  subscribers  who  would  l&e  to  see 
such  back  copies  of  the  Bee  Journal  can 
send  us  any  number  of  cents  they  wish, 
and  we  will  mail  them  as  many  copies,  all 
of  different  dates.  Please  say,  when  order- 
ing, back  of  just  what  date  you  would  like 
to  have  them. 

Advertlsemeiits. 

shipment.     Bee-Keepers'  SnppHes,  etc. 

Write  for  Circular.       JNO.  NEBEL  9t  SON, 
18A4t  HIGH  HILL,  Monti.  Co.;  MO. 

IMPRRTFR  1^03  <^^RNIOIiANS,  15  each; 
♦""/rU'^y  1893  home-bred  tested,  »2run- 
teated,  bred  from  imported  mothers  that  pro- 
duce only  gray  bees.  $1.  Add«l  each  forfor- 
®*5?  countries*  By  mall  anywhere. 
SlDlOt  MRS.  FBAIfc  BBWOI,  Charlton  H«ighU,  Id. 

SEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES- 

tZA^^\  I^^"^ J;ic^«^£^Satisfaction 
.  FRENCH VILLB,  Tremp'co..  WIS. 

DAUGHTEBN  of  one  of  DoolKUe's 
pest  5-Banded  Breeders  mated  to  se- 
lected drones  from  Jennie  Atchley's  5- 
banded  strain.  Queens  ready  May  2oth 
Untested,  76c.;  6  for  $4.25.  Safedellv- 
_     ^    ery.    Money  Order  office  Mononjrah.  P. 
O.  address,  Wortbiogton,  W.Va.  L.  H.  BOBEY. 
18Etf    Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Are  (irand  Good  Queens. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Atchlby.  Beevllle,  Tex. 

The  Pive-Banded  Queens  you  sent  me  last 
year  are  errand  grood  ones.  Find  12.00  —  send 
two  more  their  equals.  \Vm.  Hopkins. 

Garnett,  Kans.,  April  28,  1894. 

^^  Untested  Queens  like  this,  $1.00.  See 
my  ad.  on  page  613.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Ittnjchajn  Pta^f^ct  SiBOkeir«« 

< ;iit*ni*ftst  and  ae»t  on  Kartk 
J'liteuiioci  1S7S»  1882  mud  lSSr3 


SEMD  FOR 

Circular  &  Prices* 

T.  r.  BIIGHAM, 

\IiKOI%I4,  MlCIt, 

Mention  theAmerloan  BeeJtnimaL 

Bees  from  Northern  <|neeii8 

Have  no  foul  brood,  dysentery,  nameless  dis- 
ease or  paralysis;  winter  well  and  are  unsur- 
Sassed  as  honejr'-ffatherers.  1  Queen,  SI. 00;  i 
3.00.  HBNRY  AI«1jEV, 

20Atf  WBNHAM,  MASS. 

MenXAxm  the  AmerUsan  Bee  Journal. 


BABY  GARRIAGESj 


Anywhere  to  an]r<-n«  M 


without  fKf- 
ioK  one  orht  in  adtanee  We  pay  frcijeht.  Ht^froa 
ftietory.   SaTedeal- 1  •18.»0arri«t«r«r  fMi. 

iUostrited   oatalosi    9^M      «•         «    ffcTi. 

fr#o.  Addren  Cash  Buyers' Union»„ 
14Etf     Mention  the  American  Bee  JownaL 

A  Great  Secret  Sfr&'is*^ 

tlngr  my  Italian  Queens.    Golden  or  Leather- 
Colored,  either  strain.  Untested  60  cts.  each. 
Address  all  order  with  the  cash,  to 
10A2      J.  H.  001«I«1NS,  Aardwell,  Ky. 
Mention  the  Ameriean  Bee  JowmaL 


READERS 


or  tbii  Jonmal  who 
unrlte  to  any  of  our 
adTerttsen,  ettber  tn 
ordering*  or  asking  about  the  Goods 
ollbred,  wUl  please  state  that  thej  MNV 
the  Advertisement  In  this  paper^ 


2B10t     Mention  the  Am>erUan  Bee  Jonrmtf. 


ESTABU5HED 
1661 


0LDE5T  BEE-PAPEft 
IN  AMERKrt, 


TOEw.Ymitaa^ 


One  Dollar  a  Year. 

56  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago.  lib. 
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FUBLISHBD  WSSKLT  BT 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

At  Ono  Dollar  a  Year, 
66  Flftli  Avenue,  OKZCACK),  ZXiXiS. 


Entered  tl;  the  Peit-Ofllce  at  Chieaco  ai  Sec^-Glan  latter. 

Postage  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union 

Is  60  cents  extra.    To  all  others,  91.00 

more  than  the  subscription  price. 


^Str  Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  369  George  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subscription  price,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid 


AU¥ERTl(lin&  RATEIi. 

15c.  per  line  Agate  Space,  eacli  insertion. 


le  AdTertisement  Inserted  for  less  ttiai  $1.00. 


One  lioe  of  this  type  will  averaffe  about  eight  words. 
ONI  INCH  will  contain  fourteen  lines. 

Special  Votloes  86  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


D  I  9 C O UN T 9 t 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5%;  8  times, 

10  % ;   13  times,  15  % ;   26  times,  25  % ;  52 

times,  40  % . 
On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10% :  8  times, 

15  J&:    13  times,  2  0%;   26  times,  30  56;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15% ;  8  times, 

20  %  ;    13  times,  25  %  ;    26  times,  35  % ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


AdTerUsemento  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Please  Send  Us  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Beb 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  OOBBESPONDENTB. 

Tbe  JSee  tJoumal  Is  sent  to  dubsotlbers 
UBtll  an  order  la  received  by  the  publlsben  far 
Its  discontinuance,  and  all  acTeara«es  are  paid. 

A  SainT>l0  Oot>y  of  the  Beb  Jourmai*  wlU 
be  sent  FRBB  upon  application. 

Ho'w  to  Send  Jl£oiiejr.—KemitbjrRxprea8, 

?08tOfflce  Money  Order,  or  Bajik  Dnrft  on  Key 
ork  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  theee  can  be  h*!, 
BeglBter  yourXetter,  afBxiiif  Stamps  both  for 
poBtase  and  registry,  and^td^o  a  rgpelptforIL 
Money  sent  thua.  Id  AT  OUR  RISK;  otherv^ 
It  Is  not.  Do  not  eend  Checks  on  Looal  Banto- 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,tOKet  them  oasked. 

Never  Send  Silver  in  letters.  It  wiO 
wear  holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

Malc&  all  Af oney-  Orders  J*^JJi^f^  «* 
Chicago,  nL— not  at  any  sub-station  of  ChSeego. 

Prstafl^  Stampsof  any  denominaUonmay 
be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  wbere 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  ' 
any  amount  may  be  soit. 

Stfbscrfption  Credfee.— TSio  r^oelpt^gc 
money  sent  us  wlUbe  Kll«5<»  **»«  »<W«2f^?SI 
of  every  paper.  The  subsorlpttoa  Is  paid  to  tse 
BNO  OF  THB  MONTH  Indicated, 

tjo  not  Write  anythlngr  for  publloailon  at 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  bustoej»Mtt«fc 
unless  It  can  be  torn  aimrt  wittaoot  interfsriac 
with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bm&rson  Bindera,  made  espeota^  for 
the  AMBBiCAN  EBB  JouBHAL.  are  oonvv^tat 
for  preserving  each  weekly  Number. »»ft*  ■• 
received.  They  wlU  be  sent,  posv>paid«  foe  50  cu. 
each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  maU  to  Canads. 

f,09t  ^mnbero.— We  carefully  mall  the 
Ebb  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  slKraM 
any  be  lost  In  the  malls,  we  will  replace  Oem  n 
notified  before  all  the  edition  U  e^austed. 

Alvraya  State  the  Post-Offlce  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  writing  to  us. 


Save  Honey  by  Using  the  FoUowing 

CX.UBB1IVCI  uitrr. 

inre  Club  the  American  Bee  JcunuU 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papen 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  l^lf  f 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  sabscriptioi 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sect 
with  each  order  for  another  paper: 

Pric^ofbaOi,   CtA 

The  American  Bee  Journal fl  00. .., 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture. ...  2  00. ...  1 2 

Bee-Keepers' Review 2  00....  IJf 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00  ...  1  * S 

The  Apioulturisc 1  75....  1« 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper    ..  1  50....  1 « 

American  Bee-Keeper 1  60....  14C 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 1  60....  13^ 

The  8  above-named  papers e25....6-s 

Other  PerlodlcsOa. 

TheLevei>-Temp,wkly ....  2  00....  ITj 

Ladies' Home  Journal 2  00....  If 

Orange  Judd  Parmer 200....  1  *  • 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  26....  2a 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00..  .  l^ 
Youth's  Companion— new.—  2  75....  S« 
New  York  Weekly  Press....  2  00...  J« 
Illustrated  Home  Journal..  1  50....  IJJ 

Prairie  Farmer 2  00....  1« 

Chicago  Weekly  InterOcean  2  00 ... .  1 


m£^^ 
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fm  GEORGE  W  YOaK't^ 


The  Albino  R«c  is  a  pretty  bee, 

The  Italians  take  the  fame ; 
The  black  bee  has  no  friend  at  all, 

But  they  get  there  just  the  same. 

[Tee,  with  their  little  stingers.— Editor.] 

The  foregoing  rhythmical  stanza  and 
editorial  comment  appeared  in  the  Progres- 
livt  Bee-Kegper  for  May.  Bilt  here's  a  ver- 
sion of  it  by  our  German  friend,  Hans 
Schnitzel,  «7ho  evidently  speaks  from  ex- 
perience : 
Dot  vite  leedle  pee  vas  goot  und  nicer, 

Dot  yellow  von  vas  petter ; 
Dot  plack  crow  pee  he  vas  von  **  beiszer  " — 

Bud  PooDics  pee — oh,  dunner-vetter  ! — 
Dem  shting  me  vonce  right  on  mine  moud, 

So  I  nix  coodt  ead,  und  nix  shpeak  oud ! 


i 


Hon.  R«  I^.  Xaylor  will  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  Michigan  Apiarian  Experi- 
ment Station  for  another  year.  This  was 
decided  recently.  We  were  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  Bro.  Taylor  did  some  splendid  work  for 
bee-keepers  the  past  year,  and  doubtless 
Bome  more  of  the  same  kind  may  be  ex- 
pected from  him  this  year.  We  presume 
be  will  continue  to  furnish  advance  reports 
to  the  Hetriew  as  heretofore.  Next  week  we 
expect  to  reprint  one  of  them  again  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.    Look  out  for  it. 


A  Comer  In  Honey.— We  learn  that 
•the  honey-dealers  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  are  getting  up  a  corner  in 
honey,  by  buying  up  all  the  honey  they  can 
find,  knowing  that  the  crop  of  1894  is  going 
to  be  almost  a  total  failure  in  that  State ; 
in  fact,  it  is  learned  that  the  honey  crop  of 
the  southern  counties  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  Now  if  the'rest  of  the  United 
States  will  only  have  a  good  crop  of  honey, 
that  little  **  comer"  may  find  its  friends 
*'  in  a  comer"  with  a  lot  of  honey  on  their 
hands  which  they  may  have  to  dispose  of 
at  a  sa<;rifice.  You  see,  there  may  be.  at 
least  two  kinds  of  ^'corners"  besides  the 
one  that  ^'  pussy  wants." 


Heddon   Fnrtlier   Replies.— On 

page  664  of  this  issue  of  the  Bbb  Journal 
will  be  found  the  reply  which  was  summed 
up  briefly  by  Bro.  Root,  on  page  552  of  the 
Beb  Journai^  for  May  3rd.  We  consider 
that  now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  been  very  fair  to  Mr.  Heddon  in  de- 
voting so  much  space  to  his  explanations 
and  refutations  of  the  charges  of  alleged 
adulteration  of  honey. 

1        m^*       I 

l>r.  miller,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has 
been  working  his  brains  too  hard,  and  con 
sequently  was  threatened  with  ''brain- 
trouble."  He  recently  wrote  us  this :  *'  The 
one  thing  that  I  never  dreamed  of  giving 
out  was  my  head.  Shows  that  I  overrated 
the  amount  of  brains  I  had."  It  is  a  good 
thing  the  hard-working  Doctor  found  out 
before  too  late  that  his  brains  weren't 
made  of  indestructible  material,  however 
bright  and  strong  they  may  always  have 
appeared  to  be.     We  hope  he  will  *'  rest 

up  "  a  little,  and  get  fully  ijestp^94,  for  the 
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bide-keeping  world  can  spare  his  head  just 
yet— and  will  iiever  wiUiogly  do  so. 

The  cause  of  his  sufferings  may  have 
been  an  over-supply  of  "straws"  sticking 
in  his  brains,  but  by  this  time  we  should 
think  that  cause  would  be  iDiided,  judging 
from  the  great  number  bf  little  "straw- 
dtacks ''  he  has  fumiShM  Otednings. 

The  Doctor  is  now  ablb  to  attend  to  his 
bees  and  literary  work  about  as  usual,  we 
bellevli,  aild  ^Ith  the  warning  he  has  had, 
wt^  ho^  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  taking 
better  care  of  hirmsdf  hereafter. 


Ylie  Second  Tolitnte  of  the  Awtra- 
lion  Bee-Bulletin  was  completed  with  the 
March  number.  Seldom  does  a  new  bee- 
paper  show  such  signs  of  improvement  in 
so  short  a  time.  Surely,  our  Australian 
brethren  are  making  apiarian  history  very 
rapidly  indeed.  We  wish  their  valuable 
journal  still  greater  success,  and  its  pub- 
lishers all  the  prosperity  their  splendid  ef- 
forts merit. 


Frult«]IIeii  and  Itees.— In  a  com- 
munication received  from  Prof.  Cook,  last 
week,  were  these  words : 

I  tell  yon  this  is  a  grand  place.  I  like 
everything  here.  My  work  now  is  to  con- 
vince fruit-men  that  they  need  the  bees.  It 
is  emphatically  true,  and  I  can  show  it. 

Claremont,  Calif.  A.  J.  Cook. 

On  page  660  of  this  number  of  the  Biee 
Journal  is  the  first  part  of  a  convincing 
lecture  given  by  Prof.  Cook  before  the  con- 
vention of  California  horticulturists  re- 
cently. Be  sure  to  read  it  all.  The  Profes- 
sor is  doing  some  grand  work  these  spring 
days,  both  for  fruit-growers  and  for  bee- 
keepers.   Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


YouCanU  Aflbrd  It !— What  can't 
you  afford  ?  Oh,  lots  of  things  I  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  a  bee-keeper  cannot  afford 
to  do — and  that  is,  to  drop  his  bee-paper 
during  what  some  folks  call  **  hard  times. '^ 
While  we  have  had  a  very  few  who  have 
done  so,  still  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
believe  nearly  every  one  of  our  subscribers 
will  never  stop  the  Beb  Journal  on  ac- 
count of  hard  times.  They  certainly  will 
remember  that  in  such  times  the  publisher, 
worse  than  ever,  needs  money  to  keep  the 
paper  going  till  -*■  good  times  "  come  again. 

But,  actually,  one  of  our  subscribers  said 


this,  when  paying  up  his  arrearage:  '*t 
will  renew  when  times  get  better."  Of 
course  we  were  glad  to  know  that  he  in- 
tended to  "  renew  "  sometime,  but  what  if 
every  subscriber  should  follow  his  example 
in  di^pping  his  paper  ?  Well,  the  result 
would  be  that  publishers  would  have  to 
quit,  and  when  the  good  times  oome  once 
more,  they  wouldn^t  have  anything  with 
which  to  start  up  again. 

No,  dear  reader,  above  all  things,  dont 
drop  your  best  helpers— the  bee-papers,  or 
any  other  good  paper,  for  that  matter. 
Ton  can't  afford  to  do  it.  If  you  expect  to 
make  a  success  of  the  bee-businees,  and 
keep  up  with  the  procession,  by  all  means 
don't  stop  your  bee-paper.  During  bard 
times  yen  need  it  more  than  ever,  to  help 
you  to  make  money  enough  to  carry  yon 
through  to  the  ^*  good  time  coming,"  and 
also  to  encourage  you  by  reading  of  what 
others  are  doing.  Every  way  you  look  at 
it,  you  will  find  that  you  can't  afford  to 
drop  your  best  reading  matter.  It  is  better 
to  economize  in  some  other  direction,  if 
you  must  economize  at  all. 


Big-   Honey •Fioir.  —  Mrs.  Atchley, 
writing  on  May  12th,  said: 

We  are  having  a  big  honev-flow  herein 
Texas,  right  now— the  second  one  this  year 
— and  we  expect  two  more  yet.  so  you  can 
imagine  how  busy  we  are.  We  hifive  our 
new  residence  nearly  enough  completed  so 
that  we  are  in  it,  and  now  are  building  a 
100-barrel  underground  cistern.  We  will 
have  a  hydrant  from  our  windmill  tank  in 
all  our  rooms,  a  brick  milk-house,  and  a 
laree  K-&cre  pool  just  above  our  garden, 
and  be  fixed  to  irrigate  and  raise  vegeta- 
bles all  the  year  round.  We  have  had  new 
beans  and  Irish  potatoes  since  April  1st. 
Jennie  Atchlbt. 


Xlie  Second  Annual  Report  of 

the  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers'  AasoeiatioD 
is  on  our  desk.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  contains  260  pages.  The  subject  matter 
consists  of  the  reports  of  recent  meetings 
of  the  State  Association,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  the  Columbian  meet- 
ing of  the  North  American,  witii  all  the 
illustrations  that  appeared  in  connection 
with  it. 

Bro.  Jas.  A.  Stone,  of  Bradfordton,  QL, 
the  tireless  Secretary  of  the  niinois  Asso- 
ciation, has  gotten  out  a  book  that  is  in 
every  way  a  credit  to  the  as8ociati<Hi,  and 
an  honor  to  the  State,     doth-boniid  oopiei 
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of  this  Report  will  be  mailed  only  to  mem- 
bers (^  tbe  State  Association.  Any  one- 
may  become  a  member  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  by  paying  to  the  Secretary 
the  annual  membership  fee  of  $1.00.  Also, 
only  the  members  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  statistical  reports,  gathered  in 
four  different  months  daring  the  honey 
season,  no  matter  in  what  State  they  live. 
The  first  one  of  these  smaller  reports  will 
be  sent  out  in  a  week  or  two. 

Any  one  so  desiring,  can  secure  a  paper- 
bound  copy  of  the  "Second  Annual  Re- 
port "  mentioned  above,  by  sending  8  cents 
in  stamps  to  Secretary  Stone,  to  pay  for 
postage  and  wrapping. 


Full  Slieetii  of  Foundation  given 
to  bees  in  brood-frames  having  no  combs, 
will  greatly  encourage  the  bees  to  work. 


Honey  in   tlie  United  States.— 

We  have  received  the  following  bit  of  in- 
formation from  our  good  friend,  Hon. 
Eugene  Secor,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
honey  produced  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  11th  census: 

Perhaps  you  may  have  published  the 
findings  of  the  Census  Bureau  touching 
apiarian  products  for  the  year  1889,  but  9 
go  it  has  escaped  my  notice.  I  have  the 
figures  by  private  letter  from  the  Depiu-t- 
ment,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
Pounds  of  honey  produced  in  1889 . .  63,897,337 
"         wax  *♦  "     ..  1,166,588 

The  enumerators  wefe  not  instructed  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number  of 
colonies.  The  above  figures  may,  or  may 
not,  represent  a  fair  average  production. 

The  yield  depends  so  much  upon  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  that  one  year  in  ten  will 
oardly  give  us  a  reliable  basis  for  statistics, 
unless  we  take  an  average  of  several  dec- 
ades. But  it  is  a  pretty  good  guess  for 
looO. 

It  doesn't  seem  much  like  over-produc- 
tion in  this  line,  when  only  about  one 
pound  of  honey  per  capita  is  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Eugene  Sboor. 

Ko,  there  never  can  be  an  over-production 
of  honey— it  will  always' be  under-consump- 
tion.  When  once  people  are  educated  up 
to  the  use  of  honey,  they  will  require  every 
pound  that  can  be  produced,  and  at  a  fair 
price.  Bee-keepers  need  only  to  produce  it 
and  put  it  up  in  neat  and  attractive  shape, 
when  this  sweet-loving  nation  will  soon 
help  to  get  rid  of  it.  Only  preserve  its 
parity,  and  peculiarity  of  flavor,  and  peo- 
I^e  win  buy  and  use  it  all. 


l¥earinir  a  JBee-Teil.— In  the  April 
Review,  Bro.  Hutchinson  tells  "  how  to  wear 
a  bee-veil  without  tucking  it  inside  the 
collar,''  thus  making  it  more  comfortable. 
He  also  gives  an  illustration  in  connection 
with  the  description,  but  doubtless  the 
majority  of  readers  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  without  seeing  the  picture.  Here  is 
what  Bro.  H.  says: 

When  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a  veil  in  hot 
weather,  who  has  not  wished  that  there 
was  some  way  of  holding  it  down,  aside 
from  that  of  tucking  it  inside  the  collar  ? 
When  the  neck  is  hot  and  sweaty,  how  it 
feels  with  a  sort  of  mufi^er  pressed  close 
against  it  by  the  collar.  Besides  this,  the 
veil  is  held  suffocatingly  close  to  the  face. 
All  this  may  be  avoided,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how. 

In  a  hem  in  the  bottom  of  the  veil  run  a 
string,  leaving  about  a  foot  of  the  hem, 
right  in  front,  unoccupied  by  the  string. 
That  is,  let  the  string  enter  the  hem  at 
about  6  inches  to  the  nght  of  the  center  of 
the  front  of  the  person,  pass  it  around  'the 
back  of  the  neck,  bringing  it  out  of  the 
hem  at  a  point  6  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
center.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  string 
must  be  long  enough  to  pass  under  the 
arms,  cross  at  the  back,  and  then  be 
brought  around  and  tied  in  front.  The 
string  holds  the  edge  of  the  veil  securely 
out  upon  the  shoulders,  while  if  the  right 
length  of  hem  is  left  without  a  string  in 
front,  that  part  will  be  drawn  snugly  across 
the  breast. 

To  Mr.  Porter  of  bee-escape  fame,  belongs 
the  honor  of  devising  this  unsurpassaUe 
way  of  holding  down  a  bee-veil. 


Lateb. — In  the  Heview  for  May,  we  find 
the  following  additional  reference  to  the 
foregoing  item  about  wearing  a  bee-veil: 

Another  point  in  holding  down  a  veil,  as 
described  in  the  last  Heview,  is  that  the  veil 
is  held  out  from  the  face  and  neck,  thus  no 
bees  are  caught  in  the  folds  touching  the 
neck  and  sting  through,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  when  the  veil  is  tucked  inside  the  col- 
lar. As  I  never  taste  of  honey  when  work- 
ing with  the  bees,  and  don't  wear  glasses,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  until  Friend  Hasty 
mentioned  that  it  might  be  a  convenience 
to  some  folks  to  be  able  to  handily  get  in- 
side their  veil.  Mr.  Daggitt  suggests  that 
there  be  an  elastic  in  front  to  allow  the  veil 
to  be  raised.  This  arrangement  would  re- 
sult in  numerous  folds  in  front  of  the  face- 
something  that  would  greatly  obstruct  the 
vision. 


t^"  "The  American  Bee  Journal  is  all 
any  practical  bee-man  could  ever  wish  for." 
— Theo.  Naanes,  of  Kansas. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  643. 
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In  this  department  win  be  answered  those 
questions  needinjr  immediate  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  ** Queries  and  Replies**  so 
interesting  on  another  page.  In  the  main,  It 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  besrlnners.— Bd. 


Ohang^g  Queens  at  Swaxming-Time. 

Suppose  you  want  to  introduce  new  blood 
at  swarming  time,  is  it  a  good  plan  to  hunt 
up  the  old  c^ueen  of  the  swarm,  and  replace 
her  immediately  by  a  caged  queen  upon 
hiving  the  swarm  ?  Will  bees  work  as 
usual  and  release  the  queen  safely  ? 

Montreal. 

Answer.— I  never  tried  it.  Doolittle 
says  they  are  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
a  strange  queen  at  swarming  time. 


Land  for  Bees,  Bee -Food,  Etc. 

1.  How  much  land  would  be  requisite  to 
accommodate  5  colonies— thence  50  colo- 
nies—and what  kind  would  be  best  to  sow, 
white  or  red  clover  ?  Ours  is  now  a  great 
potato-growing  district. 

2.  Could  a  basement  whose  wall  is  IS 
inches  above  the  surface  to  the  sills  be  used 
to  keep  the  hives  in  summer  time  for  sum- 
mering bees  ? 

3.  How  many  swarms  or  colonies  would 
it  require  to  make  a  livelihood  or  a  sum  of 
$260.00? 

4.  If  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  or  hire  land 
for  bee-pasturage,  would  it  pay  any  better 
to  have  to  keep  purchasing  patent  or  pre- 
pared bee-food  ?    I  trow  not.         M.  L.  B. 

Orient,  N.  Y. 

Answers. — 1.  Where  land  is  valuable, 
hives  can  be  put  pretty  close  together,  mak- 
ing a  group  of  five  occupy  atiout  6  feet 
square,  or  36  sauare  feet,  thence  10  times  as 
much  for  50  hives,  which  would  be  360 
square  feet  or  its  equivalent,  40  square 
yards.  Then  you  will  also  need  some  ad- 
ditional territory  to  be  occupied  by  the 
bees  as  bee-pasturage  for  them  to  roam 
over  to  extract  the  nectar  that  Nature  of- 
fers. She  doesn't  offer  much  in  potato 
posies,  and  if  you  wish  to  sow  white  or  red 
clover  it  will  be  better  to  sow  the  white, 
for  the  tongues  of  hive-bees  are  not  long 
enough  to  get  the  red  clover  nectar. 


'There  exists  a  painful  oncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  land  needed  to  sup- 
port in  affluence  a  colonj  of  bees,  such  land 
being  occupied  with  white  clover.  An  api- 
ary of  a  hundred  colonies  usually  has  some- 
thing like  5000  acres  to  work  on,  or  50  acres 
for  each  colony.  But  most  of  this  50  acres 
is  of  no  use  to  the  bees,  and  it  is  possible 
that  all  the  white  clover  on  it  could  be 
massed  on  a  single  acre.  If  that  be  so, 
then  an  acre  of  white  clover  for  each  col- 
ony might  answer,  and  yet  it  might  torn 
out  that  an  acre  would  support  more  than 
one  colony.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  an- 
swer more  definitely,  and  I  assure  you  the 
only  reason  is  because  I  don't  know ;  nei- 
ther do  I  know  who  has  the  desired  info^ 
mation. 

2.  Tes,  bees  could  be  kept  there  through 
the  summer  by  having  holes  or  passages 
from  the  hives  through  the  walls  to  the 
open  air.  But  I  don^t  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  place,  and  I'd  rather  put  them  up  on 
the  roof  if  land  is  scarce.  Some  have  soc- 
ceeded  well  with  bees  on  the  roof,  bat  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  ever  did  in  a 
cellar,  except  through  winter. 

3.  83  colonies.  That  is,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  colony  would  average  aboat 
$3.01  per  annum.  Of  course  if  the  average 
yield  is  different,  then  the  number  must  be 
changed.  Sometimes  the  yield  is  very 
much  larger,  and  then  it  will  make  up  for 
poor  years.  If  you  depend  entirely  upon 
your  bees,  and  with  nothing  laid  up  ahead, 
and  have  an  entire  failure,  then  you  must 
depend  upon  your  friends  to  help  you  out 

4.  I  trow  just  the  same  as  you  trow. 


Hives,  Sections  and  the  Bee-Escape. 

1.  Will  X  stuff  do  for  sides  of  hives,  in 
this  climate  ?  We  seldom  see  the  mercury 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  a  friend  says 
an  inch  board  is  i)iore  prot-ection  against 
our  hot  summer  sunshine. 

2.  Can  I,  by  using  sections  in  wide-frames, 
produce  some  comb  honey,  in  connectioB 
with  extracted,  in  Simplicity  hives  ? 

3.  How  would  you  ventilate  hives  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  summer  sun  ? 

4.  How  prevent  crushing  bees  when  put- 
ting on  the  bee-escape  to  clear  supers  ?  IIt 
bees,  mostly  hybrids,  pile  up  in  the  way 
and  merely  wax  madder  and  madder  at  the 
use  of  brush  or  smoke.  C.  S.  H. 

HoUy  Hill,  Fla. 

Answers. — 1.  I  cannot  speak  with  au- 
thority, and  should  prefer  to  depend  upon 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  dif- 
ferent hives,  but  it  would  seem  that  tolera- 
bly thin  lumber  might  do  in  Florida.  Near- 
ly all  hives  in  the  North  are  made  of  K- 
inch  stuff,  and  ^-incb  thinner  might  do 
with  you.  So  far  as  the  hot  sun  is  coo- 
cemed,  I  think  I  should  want  some  addi- 
tional protection  against  it,  no  matter  how 
thick  the  hive-stuff  might  be.  A  shade- 
l>oard  laid  over  the  hive,  projecting  to  the 
south,  would  do,  or  if  more  convenient 
some  long  grass  with  a  stick  of  firewool 
laid  over  it. 

2.  The  instinct  of  the  bee  is  to  store  hon- 
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^y.  Its  first  care  is  to  store  near  its  brood, 
so  the  brood-cb amber  will  be  first  oocupied, 
then  it  will  fill  whatever  is  given  to  it,  sec- 
tions or  eztracting-combs.  If  both  are 
g\Ten  to  it  at  once  it  will  be  likely  to  fill  the 
combs  first,  so  you  hardly  need  expect  the 
BBctions  to  be  touched  if  it  has  all  the  ex- 
tracting-combs  needed.  After  they  are 
filled,  then  the  sections  will  be  taken  in 
hand.  It  may  suit  you  well  to  give  sec- 
tions for  your  first  or  best  fiow,  then  take 
off  the  sections  and  give  extrac ting-combs. 
If  sections  are  given  late  in  the  season  you 
&re  likely  to  have  a  lot  of  them  left  unfin- 
ished, but  unfinished  extractlng-combs  are 
not  so  objectionable. 

3.  I  would  shade  the  hives  as  mentioned 
in  No.  1,  or  better  still,  have  them  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  then  with  the  ordinary 
hive-entrance,  say  the  width  of  the  hive 
and  half  an  inch  deep,  the  bees  will  take 
care  of  the  ventilation. 

4.  You  must  have  pretty  bad  bees.  If 
the  fault  is  all  in  the  bees,  and  none  of  it 
due  to  the  handling,  I  think  I'd  introduce 
some  new  blood,  u.  you  can't  smoke  them 
out  of  the  way,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can 
do.  Put  on  one  end  of  your  escape  care- 
fully, holding  the  other  end  up.  Now  move 
the  free  end  up  and  down,  a  little  at  a 
time,  each  time  letting  it  go  a  little  lower  un- 
til it  is  down.  You  wUl  soon  get  "the 
hang  of  it,''  and  be  able  to  do  it  without 
killing  a  single  bee,  for  each  time  you  lower 
it  some  of  the  bees  will  be  pinched  a  little, 
and  then  as  you  raise  they  will  get  out  of 
the  way. 


Temperature  for  Handling  Brood. 

How  warm  must  it  be  before  frames  of 
brood  can  be  taken  from  the  hive  with 
safety  without  chilling  it  ?  W.  H.  R. 

Answer. — You  can't  go  altogether  by 
the  thermometer.  You  know  on  a  chilly 
day  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  to 
you  whether  it  is  still  or  windy,  whether 
you  are  on  the  housetop  or  in  some  shel- 
tered place,  and  bees,  1  suppose,  are  much 
like  folks.  Better  not  disturb  them  anv 
time  when  they  think  it  isn't  warm  enough 
to  fly  freely. 


IVIay-Flo^rers    and   IVIistlctoe  is 

the  suggestive  name  of  a  book  of  over  250 
pages  containing  selections  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  all  seasons,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  best  writers  of-  the  day, 
with  dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  drill  ex- 
ercises for  smaller  children.  It  is  suitable 
for  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  school  and 
entertainments  given  by  church,  library 
and  benevolent  societies.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  each  poem  or  selection  set  in  a 
colored  border.  Cloth-bound;  size,  8x10 
inches;  price,  postpaid,  only  $1.00.  Clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year — both 
for  11.75 ;  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for 
Bending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bib  Journal  for  a  year. 


CONDUCTED  nr 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Bebville,  Texas. 


PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPDIG. 


Ijesson  No.  2. 


(Continued  from  page  558.) 

A8  we  just  finished  transferring  in 
closing  our  first  lesson,  we  will  now  sup- 
pose that  the  bees  are  working  nicely, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  to  swarm.  But 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  be- 
fore we  proceed  further,  that  the  season 
must  be  watched,  and  see  if  the  bees  are 
gathering  sufficient  honey  to  support 
them,  as  transferring  usually  stimulates 
them  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they  turn 
right  in  to  rearing  brood  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  soon  consume  all  the  honey 
they  have,  as  it  takes  honey  to  rear  bees, 
and  instead  of  being  in  a  swarming 
condition,  they  may  be  starving. 

To  make  a  bee-keeper,  you  must  study 
your  flowers,  especially  those  that  give 
your  honey,  and  at  times  when  you  have 
no  honey  coming  in,  better  feed  if  you 
wish  best  results. 

Well,  to  make  this  part  short  and  to 
the  point,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  would 
think  of  letting  your  horse  starve  to 
death  on  a  dry  pasture?  You  answer 
no.  Then  you  should  no  more  allow 
your  bees  to  starve  than  your  horse,  as 
at  times  during  warm  weather  the  bees 
may  starve  if  there  is  no  honey  to  be 
had. 

Now,  as  every  bee-keeper  that  I  have 
ever  known  wishes  his  or  her  bees  to  In- 
crease especially  until  a  certain  number 
is  reached,  I  will  give  instructions  how 
to  increase  your  bees,  and  give  along 
with  it  caution. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  BEES. 

As  increase  usually  comes  before  we 
get  our  surplus  honey,  we  will  go  Into 
detail  and  try  to  describe  all  manner  of 
successful  increase. 

First,  let  us  consider  where  you  live, 
and  at  what  time  of  the  year  you  get 
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vour  surplus  honey.  If  you  live  In 
Northern  States,  or  anywhere  where 
swarming  and  your  honey  harvest  come 
together,  better  let  your  bees  swarm 
naturally,  and  if  you  are  producing 
comb  honey,  you  can  hive  your  swarms 
on  a  contracted  brood-nest  (Contraction 
and  Spreading  will  appear  later),  and 
realize  a  crop  of  honey ;  while  if  divided 
.  artificially,  you  would  likely  spoil  your 
honey  crop,  as  your  seasons  in  such 
countries  will  not  allow  time  In  which  to 
build  the  bees  up  after  the  time  of  year 
arrives  that  it  is  safe  to  divide. 

But  if  you  live  in  a  Southern  country, 
where  the  swarming  season  comes  two 
to  three  months  before  any  regular  har- 
vest, I  would  surely  advise  you  to  divide 
your  bees,  and  make  your  colonies  arti- 
ficially, as  it  is  called  by  some.  But  to 
my  certain  knowledge  there  Is  no  colony 
of  bees  that  equals  a  natural  swarm  for 
work,  as  nearly  all  the  field  forces  go 
along  with  the  swarm,  and  a  new  home 
to  build  up,  and  new  combs  to  build,  it 
seems  that  It  gives  them  a  vigor  that  no 
other  kind  of  a  colony  has.  I  tell  you, 
it  pleases  a  natural  swarm  to  get  to  build 
combs,  as  they  usually  go  out  prepared 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  they  seem 
to  feel  somewhat  disappointed  If  they 
are  hived  on  full  drawn-out  combs.  I 
would  always  leave  part  of  the  combs 
for  a  natural  swarm  to  build.  Founda- 
tion gives  them  a  place  to  use  their 
comb,  and  also  gives  you  straight  combs. 
Foundation  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

Now,  if  I  get  a  little  wild,  and  get  off 
the  track,  you  must  excuse  me,  as  I  am 
teaching  you  from  memory,  and  I  am 
using  bees,  hives,  etc.,  together  with  my 
experience,  for  books.  I  have  no  books 
by  me  td  quote  from.  I  have  read  al- 
most all  of  the  bee-papers  and  bee-books, 
and  am  indebted  to  them  all  for  my  suc- 
cess, and  I  could  not  yet  get  along  well 
without  my  bee-papers  and  bee-books. 
So  please  excuse  my  wanderings,  for  I 
have  set  out  to  tell  you  all  about  bees, 
and  I  will  have  to  go  into  detail. 

Well,  I  now  had  better  show  you  how 
to  make  artificial  swarms,  and  give  my 
reasons. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  bees,  and  when 
they  are  getting  strong  in  bees,  honey 
coming  in  enough  to  keep  brood-rearing 
going,  and  sealed  drones  In  the  combs, 
then  you  may  get  a  new  hive  ready. 

Now  go  to  the  colony  to  be  divided, 
and  raise  out  the  combs  until  you  come 
across  the  queen,  then  place  the  comb 
she  is  on  Into  your  new  hive  ;  take  half 
the  combs — those  nearest  empty — and 
leave  the  frames  of  sealed  brood  in  the 


old  hive   (four  frames — we  wfll  suppose 
you  use  an  eight-frame  hive). 

Now  place  the  old  hive  away  on  a  new 
stand  (leaving  one  frame  with  eggs  in 
It).  They  will  at  once  start  queen-cells, 
and  If  you  keep  close  watch  you  will  find 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  a  number  of 
sealed  cells.  I  put  the  time  to  nine 
days,  that  you  won't  have  to  make  a 
second  Investigation  to  destroy  queen- 
cells.  We  will  say  on  the  ninth  day  you 
overhaul  the  young  swarm  in  the  old 
hive,  and  destroy  aU  their  queen-cells 
hut  two  of  the  longest  and  largest  ones ; 
then  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day 
from  the  time  you  made  the  divisioD, 
look  in,  and  if  one  cell  has  hatched,  tear 
the  other  one  down.  If  neither  cell  has 
hatched,  better  look  twice  a  day  for  two 
days  more,  and  remove  one  cell  as  soon 
as  the  other  hatches.  This  Is  to  prevent 
them  from  swarming. 

Now,  as  you  have  only  the  two  colo- 
nies, and  no  other  chance  to  rear  a 
queen  except  In  that  one  hive,  I  have 
told  you  to  leave  two  cells  for  fear  one 
might  not  hatch,  and  I  tell  you  now  that 
the  old  adage,  that  two  chances  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  holds  good  with  bees,  too. 
But,  should  both  cells  hatch  at  about  the 
same  time,  you  can  hunt  out  one  queen 
and  kill  her,  and  the  bees  are  sure  not 
to  swarm.  If  you  let  them  have  their 
own  way  about  It,  in  this  country,  the 
bees  wUl  swarm,  and  cause  you  to  get 
no  honey  from  these  two  small  swarms 
that  year. 

Now,  if  all  has  gone  well  with  you, 
your  virgin  queen  will  fly  out  and  be- 
come mated  about  the  fifth  day,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  on  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day  from  the  day  she  hatched,  she 
will  be  a  laying  queen,  and  Just  about 
the  time  the  last  bees  are  hatching  from 
the  comb,  she  will  be  there  ready  to  re- 
fill cells  with  eggs. 

Let  us  count  and  see  if  we  are  right 
about  this.  We  will  calculate  that  yoor 
queen  was  reared  from  a  larva  one  day 
old.  Three  days  in  the  egg,  one  day 
larva,  12  days  a  hatched  queen.  Now 
count  and  see  if  this  is  not  16  days. 

Well,  as  there  are  usually  egg»that 
are  two  or ,  three  days  behind  those  the 
queens  are  started  from,  we  will  count 
two  days  behind  the  queen,  and  three 
days  ahead  of  her,  and  we  have  the  last 
workers  Just  hatching  about  the  time 
she  mates  with  the  drone,  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day ;  and  as  the  queen  often 
hatches  on  the  eleventh,  and  sometimes 
the  tenth  day,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
larva  she  Is  started  from,  you  may  be 
looking  for  your  young  queen  to  begin 
to  lay  Just  about  the  time  the  last  bees 
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hatch  out,  and  If  the  bees  have  all  been 
hatched  a  week,  and  still  no  eggs,  you 
may  begin  to  be  alarmed  that  your 
queen  has  been  lost  in  mating,  or  other- 
wise prevented  from  beginning  her 
work.  She  may  have  bad  wings,  or  be 
defeotive  in  some  way,  and  never  be 
any  good.  In  such  cases  you  had  better 
buy  a  queen  from  a  queen  dealer  or 
breeder  at  once,  giving  a  frame  of  eggs 
and  larva  from  your  old  queen,  by  swap- 
ping a  frame.  This  will  keep  them  from 
running  Into  laying-workers,  as  we  term 
it,  which  will  be  explained  in  one  of  our 
lessons. 

As  soon  as  your  queen  arrives,  tear 
down  all  cells  started  on  the  comb  of 
brood  last  given  them,  and  introduce 
her  according  to  directions  that  usually 
accompany  the  queen.  Be  very  sure 
they  have  no  kind  of  a  queen,  and  you 
will  succeed  nine  times  in  ten  in  intro- 
ducing the  queen.  You  can  save  all 
this  time  and  bother  by  purchasing  a 
queen  before  the  division  is  made,  and 
introduce  the  bought  queen  at  the  same 
time  you  divide,  and  all  will  go  better. 
Bot  I  gave  the  whole  plan  as  above,  in 
case  you  did  not  wish  to  buy  a  queen«  as 
I  would  like  you  to  use  economy.  But 
It  would  be  economy  after  all  to  buy  a 
queen  If  you  made  a  failure  In  getting  a 
laying  queen. 

Well,  dear  scholars,  if  you  ever  expect 
to  count  your  colonies  by  the  hundred, 
yoQ  have  all  these  ups  and  downs  to  go 
through  with  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
sooner  you  learn  to  mount  the  obstacles 
that  are  cast  in  the  successful  bee-keep- 
ers* pathway,  the  better  for  you.  This 
is  why  I  have  led  you  through  all  this 
preamble. 

Now  the  Increase  being  over  for  the 
present,  let  us  get  to  work  and  prepare 
the  two  colonies  for  the  honey  harvest. 
We  will  say  this  dividing  was  done  on 
March  1st,  then  you  have  two  months, 
or  until  May  1st,  to  get  your  bees  in  tip- 
top condition  to  gather  the  harvest, 
which  is  ample  time. 

But  before  we  get  too  far,  we  will  talk 
about  other  ways  of  increase,  as  this 
seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  lesson, 
^0,  to  make  it  plain,  we  will  jump  clear 
np  to  a  50-colony  bee-keeper  at  one 
jump.  We  do  this  to  get  at  one  of  the 
hesi  modes  of  increase  I  ever  practiced, 
and  is  very  good  where  we  run  our  bees 
^or  extracted  honey.  (See  Extracted 
Honey  further  on.)  • 

But  iu  running  for  extracted  honey  we 
ought  to  have  two-story  hives,  and  I 
like  hives  that  both  stories  are  the  same 
—that  is,  take  full-sized  frames.  Then 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  in  time  for 


the  bees  to  store  ample  honey  for  winter, 
.you  can  rear  a  queen-cell  for  every  col- 
ony you  have  (see  Queen-Rearing),  and 
three  days  before  these  cells  hatch,  take 
half  the  frames  from  the  top  story  and 
adhering  bees,  place  these  eight  frames 
in  an  empty  hive,  take  it  ofP  to  a  new 
stand,  give  cells  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  or  morning  of  the  third  day, 
to  the  queenless  colonies,  and  you  will 
soon  have  double  the  number  of  colonies, 
and  also  have  all  your  empty  combs  oc- 
cupied, as  in  warm  countries  like  this  It  is 
a  big  job  to  get  combs  through  without 
the  moth  injuring  them,  if  not  ruining 
them  ;  then  you  have  had  the  full  benefit 
of  all  your  bees,  as  this  is  a  plan  where 
swarming  has  been  kept  down,  and  the 
bees  run  for  extracted  honey. 

In  northern  countries  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  keep  empty  combs  over,  as  freezing 
weather  soon  comes  after  the  fall  flowers 
are  over,  which  stops  the  work  of  the 
moth. 

Should  any  colony,  or  colonies,  miss  a 
queen  from  any  cause,  you  can  unite 
them  with  some  of  your  weakest  colo- 
nies, by  caging  the  queen  three  or  four 
days.  This  is  a  splendid  and  paying 
way  to  increase,  and  gives  vigorous  colo- 
nies for  next  year's  work.  Then  you 
can  go  on  from  year  to  year  making  in- 
crease the  same  way  until  you  get  to 
your  limit,  or  until  you  get  as  many  bees 
as  you  want. 

We  will  now  consider  one  other  way 
of  increase  before  we  close  this  lesson, 
which  makes  all  the  plans  then  that  I 
would  use  aside  from  natural  swarming. 

This  last  plan  I  will  only  give  briefly, 
as  it  is  not  much  practiced,  but  just  as 
good  colonies  are  made  in  that  way  as 
any  other. 

Along  through  the  season,  at  Inter- 
vals, you  can  take  frames  of  hatching 
brood  from  four  to  eight  colonies,  or 
until  you  get  enough  combs  to  form  a 
colony,  taking  only  one  frame  from  any 
one  colony,  and  you  can  hardly  detect 
any  shortage  in  the  hives  drawn  from, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  good  and 
profitable  colonies. 

This  can  be  done  until  the  apiary  has 
been  gone  over,  and  in  two  weeks  re- 
peat it,  etc.,  giving  queens  by  some  of 
the  plans  described  in  the  forepart  of 
this  lesson.  If  this  method  is  practiced 
while  bees  are  gathering  honey,  and  the 
newly-formed  colonies  supplied  with  a 
sponge  of  water  and  shade,  all  will  go 
well,  and  after  five  days  they  will  have 
bees  old  enough  to  go  out  after  pollen 
and  water,  and  by  the  time  their  queen 
begins  to  lay,  they  will  be  all  right,  and 
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surprise  you.    This  Is  what  we  call  the 
**  drawing-brood  plan." 

To  close  this  lesson,  I  will  give  my 
reason  for  preferring  artificial  Increase. 
We  will,  of  course,  suppose  you  gave  the 
colonies  frames  of  foundation,  or  empty 
frames  to  fill  their  hives  at  the  time  of 
dividing  foundation  Is  best.  My  reasons 
are,  First,  we  do  away  with  having  to 
watch  our  bees  at  swarmlng-time,  and 
we  can  control  them  to  increase  only 
double,  while  If  left  to  swarm  naturally, 
all  the  same  precaution  must  be  used  to 
prevent  second  swarms,  and  getting  lay- 
ing queens,  etc.;  and  as  the  anxiety,  or 
fear  about  natural  swarms  coming  out 
while  no  one  Is  present.  Is  worth  a  great 
deal,  as  a  bee-keeper  cannot  afford  to 
lose  bees,  especially  big,  first  swarms, 
this  feature  alone  Is  suflBcIent  to  Warrant 
me  in  preferring  artificial  Increase.  Then 
I  have  all  built  up  and  ready  for  the 
honey-flow  together. 

We  now  have  two  booming  colonies  for 
the  harvest,  and  this  is  a  big  word  for 
me  against  one  kept  from  swarming  at 
all,  and  usually  gives  more  honey. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  will  take  up 
honey-production. 

Jbnnib  Atchlby. 
(To  be  continued.) 

COWrENTION  DIRECTORY. 

Time  cmd  place  of  meeting, 

June  15. 16.— Eastern  Kansas,  at  Bronson. 
J.  C.  Balch,  Sec.,  Bronson,  Kans. 

Aug.16.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whltesburff.Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec,  Sneedville.  Tenn. 

Feb.  8,9.— Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance.  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

^F*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thb  Editor. 


Vorth  Amerloan  Bee-Seepen'  Aaaoclatloa 

Prbs.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Vice-Pres.— O.  L.  Hersblser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Sbcrbtart— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Trbasurbr— George  W.  York...Chlcaex»,  Ills 


Vatlonal  Bee-Seepwn'  Union. 

PRESIDENT-Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer.  Mich. 
OsN'ii  Manager- T.  G.  Newman,  Cbloago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


One-Cent    Postag^e    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


Will  mere  Be  More  Pollen  in  Sectiois? 


Query  924.-8uppo8e  a  queen-excluder  is 
placed  over  the  brood-chamber,  on  that  a 
super  of  sections,  and  on  that  a  super  of 
brood-combs  with  brood,  but  no  queen,  wiU 
there  be  more  poUen  In  the  sections  than  If 
no  brood  is  above  ?— Subscriber. 

Probably  yes.— J.  A.  Gbbbn. 

I  should  think  there  might  be.— a  C 
Miller. 

I  never  tried  the  experiment.  -Mbs. 
L.  Habrison. 

I  think  not.    Try  It  and  report.— G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  have  never  tried  the  experiment.— 
J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  should  not  expect 
any  trouble.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Please  try  it  and  let  us  know.  I  never 
tried  It.— Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley. 

I  should  expect  more  pollen  in  the  sec- 
tions in  that  condition.— E.  France. 

There  will  be  very  much  more  pollen 
In  the  sections  with  brood  above.— P  H 
Elwood. 

Probably,  and  they  would  be  disfigured 
by  the  addition  of  bits  of  wax  from  the 
old  combs.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

If  you  follow  that  method  a  few  years 
I  think  you  will  be  ready  to  go  out  of 
the  business.- H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  suppose  there  would;  but  why  put  a 
super  of  brood-combs  with  brood  above 
a  super  of  sections  ?— M.  Mauin.   « 

It  is  possible  there  might  be.  but  the 
bees  seem  to  prefer  putting  honey  and' 

pollen  as  near  the  brood  as  they  can 

A.  B.  Mason. 

Yes,  certainly,  though  the  queen-ex- 
cluder  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
pollen-carrying  bees  out  of  the  super.— 
Dadant  &  Son.      • 

I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  thought 
it  profitable  to  form  such  a  combination, 
so  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.— 
Emerson  T.  Arbott. 
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It  Is  quite  likely  that  there  ^tould  be, 
bat  I  would  not  want  my  section-cases 
placed  In   such  position,   for  other  rea- 

SOnS.—C.  H.  DiBBEBlf. 

I  would  think  yes  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  any  one  would  think  of  asking  such 
a  question,  much  less  of  performing 
sQch  an  act.— J  as.  A.  Stonb. 

There  la  liable  to  be  ;  but  If  there  Is 
room  for  pollen  above,  as  well  as  brood, 
very  little  pollen  will  be  found  In  the 
comb  honey.— -J.  H.  Larbabse. 

I  have  never  tried  the  experiment. 
But  Judging  from  bee-instinct,  I  should 
infer  that  there  would  be  more  pollen 
next  the  brood.— nj.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

I  don't  know.  Why  not  put  the  upper 
super  with  brood  next  above  the  queen- 
excluder?  Wouldn*t  that  catch  all  the 
pollen  sure  ?  Wouldn't  it  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber? 
— EceitNB  Secob. 

No.  The  bees  will  store  the  pollen 
near  their  brood,  and  as  the  young  bees 
emerge  from  the  cells,  they — the  cells — 
will  be  filled  with  pollen  ;  but  your  sec- 
tions will  be  travel-stained  and  spoiled. 
~Mbs.  J.  N.  Heateb. 

I  never  tried  the  experiment,  but 
would  think  that  It  would  Increase  the 
chances  for  pollen  In  the  sections,  es- 
pecially If  the  brood  was  young  enough 
to  need  pollen,  as  It  is  the  nature  of  bees 
to  store  pollen  as  near  the  brood  as  they 
can.— S.  I.  Fbbsbobn. 

Yes,  and  the  frequent  travel  of  the 
bees  over  the  comb  will  soil  the  white 
cappings  more  or  less.  Its  advantages 
hardly  offset  the  disadvantages ;  coax 
the  bees  into  the  super,  by  the  use  of 
partly-filled  combs — liberal  starters  and 
the  like.  If  there  is  an  odor  about  the 
case,  wash  it  with  sweetened  peppermint 
water.— W.  M.  Babnum. 

I  have  often  tried  the  experiment,  and 
the  pollen  gives  no  trouble.  **Travel- 
ataln  "  is  the  main  objection  to  the  plan, 
hence  I  put  the  super  of  brood-combs  on 
the  excluder,  and  the  section-case  on 
top  of  the  latter.  This  is  my  method,  in 
a  nut-shell,  of  preventing  swarming, 
and  which  I  have  described  several  times 
in  the  Amebican  Bee  Journal.— G.  W. 
Dbmabee. 

I  have  practiced  this  plan  of  placing  a 
super  of  sections  between  brood-cham- 
bers of  brood  extensively,  and  can  say 
no.  Neither  do  the  bees  store  bee-bread 
In  them,  even  when  the  queen  is  in  the 
upper  brood-chamber,  although  all  the 
pollen  is  carried  through  the  super  of 
sections.       Exceptions    will  occur  now 


and  then,^as  well  as  in  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle shallow  brood-chamber  with  queen- 
excluder  and  sections  above,  In  which 
an  occasional  cell  of  bee-bread  will  be 
found  in  the  sections ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  ten-frame  Langstroth  hive. — 

G.  L.  TiNKSB. 

I  don't  know.  Who  does  ?  Has  any 
one  ever  tried  such  an  experiment  ?  If 
so,  with  what  object  In  view,  and  what 
good  could  or  did  It  accomplish  ?  Unless 
the  experiment  was  tried  during  several 
seasons,  and  with  several  colonies,  no 
correct  answer  could  be  obtained ;  and 
If  one  had  the  time,  and  cared  to  take 
it,  with  the  trouble  involved,  I  hardly 
think  it  would  be  found  to  pay.— J.  B. 
Pond. 


Queens  and   4|ueen«Rearlnir.— 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  have  queens  . 
fertilized  in  upper  stories  while  the  old 
queen  is  still  laying  below ;  how  you  may 
safely  introduce  any  queen,  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  bees  can  fly ;  all  about  the 
different  races  of  bees ;  jlU  about  shipping 
qoeens,  queen-cages,  candy  for  ^ueen- 
cages,  etc. ;  all  about  forming  nuclei,  mul- 
tiplyiiig  or  uniting  bees,  or  weak  colonies, 
etc.;  or,  in  fact,  everything  about  the 
queen-business  which  you  may  want  to 
know— send  for  Doolittle^s  "Scientific 
Queen-Reaming" — a   book    of    over    170 

Siges,  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  story, 
ere  are  some  good  offers  of  this  excellent 
book: 

Bound  in  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Beb  Joubnal  for  one  year— both 
for  only  $1.65  :  or  g^ven  free  as  a  premium 
for  sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bbb  Journal  for  a  year  at  $1.00  each. 

Bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid,  65  cents ; 
or  g^ven  free  as  a  premium  for  sending  us 
two  new  subscribers ;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Bee  Journal  a  year— both  for  only  $1.40. 
Send  all  orders  to  the  Bee  Journal  office. 


t^nTendoB  IVotices« 


Wisconsin.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
tbe  WlsconsiD  Bee-Keepers'Assoclation  wfllbe 
held  at  Madlpon,  on  Feb.  8th  and  0th.  18P5. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec. 

Tennessee.— The  next  annual  meetlnfr  of 
the  Bast  Tenneoi^ee.  Hee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  heldat  Whitesbur^,  Tenn..  be^nnintf 
on  Thursday,  Augrust  16, 1804.  All  members 
and  other  interested  in  bee-culture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  11.  F.  Coleman,  Sec. 

Sneedvllle,  Tenn. 

Kansas.— There  wll^  be  a  meetlntf  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  apiaries  of  J.  C.  Balch,  7  miles 
south  of  Bronson,  lo  be  held  June  16  and  16. 
Brinff  well-flUed  baskets  and  we  will  hare  a 

glorious  good  time.    Plenty   of  pasture  for 
orses,  and  shade  and  good  water  for  man 
and  beast.  J.  C.  Balgh.  Sec. 

Bronson,  Kane. 
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BesQlts  of  Eiperiients  in  WinteriiiE. 

WrUten  for  IheAmmieanBeeJourruU 
BY  B.   TAIXOB. 


I  can  DOW  give  the  final  result  of  my 
wintering  experience  for  1898-94.  I 
have  felt  more  interest  in  the  late  ex- 
periment than  any  one  I  ever  tried.  The 
end  is  now  reached,  and  hope  and  doubt 
are  at  an  end. 

I  removed  one-half  of  the  hives  from 
the  cellar  near  the  middle  of  March  ;  at 
that  time  I  found  but  one  dead  colony. 
The  weather  turned  cold  about  the  20th 
and  the  balance  of  the  bees  remained  in 
the  cellar  until  April  16th.  At  this 
time  many  colonies  had  dwindled  en- 
tirely away,  both  in  the  cellar  and  in 
those  put  out,  while  nearly  all  were 
reduced  to  very  small  colonies. 

The  colonies  that  made  the  big  record 
in  surplus  last  season  were  the  ones  that 
fared  the  worst.  All  had  plenty  of 
stores ;  the  combs  were  entirely  free 
from  mold — there  was  no  sign  of  diar- 
rhea, and  the  bees,  even  in  the  hives 
where  there  was  but  a  pint  of  bees,  what 
there  were,  were  bright  and  lively  as  in 
summer. 

I  had  bought  14  colonies  last  fall  that 
were  mostly  in  box-hives;  these  bees 
had  given  their  owner  no  surplus  last 
year.  He  was  discouraged  and  wanted 
to  quit.  From  late  experience  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  hives  were  in 
just  that  condition  needed  to  winter 
well,  and  bring  big,  early  colonies  this 
year.  They  had  not  been  robbed  of 
their  store  of  honey  at  the  end  of  bass- 
wood,  and  had  the  means  of  keeping 
brood-rearing  up  even  if  there  was  but 
little  fall  honey. 

Theorizing  as  abeve,  I  bought  them, 
and  made  no  mistake.  Put  into  the 
same  room  with  my  other  bees,  they  all 
came  out,  not  only  alive,  but  booming 
with  bees  that  were  ready  to  fly  out  and 
sting  before  they  could  be  carried  to  the 
summer  stands.  I  shall  expect  first- 
class  early  swarms  from  them. 


My  otfler  bees  I  doubled  up — generally 
two,  sometimes  three  colonies  together, 
and  I  now  have  69  first-class  colonies. 
I  am  feeding  and  giving  more  care  than 
I  ever  gave  bees  before,  as  my  next  ex- 
periment is  to  find  how  near  I  can  over- 
come adverse  results  of  wintering  by 
extra  spring  care. 

The  house-apiary  wintered  its  colonies 
a  little  better  than  the  cellar,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  packed  early 
in  a  warm  sawdust  bed,  they  reared 
brood  later.  I  am  now  feeding  3<  pound 
of  sugar  syrup  each  evening,  and  wi)! 
continue  this  until  near  the  end  of  frult- 
bloom.  Each  colony  is  now  in  one  sec- 
tion of  a  double  hive. 

The  loss  and  doubling  up  I  have  ex- 
plained, has  left  me  with  an  abundance 
of  extra  hive  sections,  full  of  bright, 
clean  combs,  heavy  with  honey.  Near 
the  end  of  fruit-bloom  I  will  unpack  the 
hives  and  give  each  another  section  of 
these  extra  stores.  This  will  give  food 
to  bridge  over  the  period  of  dearth  that 
of ttimes  como^  here  between  fruit-bloom 
and  clover.  I  will  discontinue  feeding 
after  this  doubling-up,  and  with  a  large 
store  of  supers,  filled  with  finished 
combs,  leveled  to  equal  size  by  the 
**comb  leveler,"  I  will  await  with  hope 
and  joy  the  white  honey  harvest. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this  rather 
seeming  failure  in  wintering,  that  there 
is  a  shadow  cast  over  my  enthusiasm  for 
bee-keeping.  If  any  so  imagine,  they 
never  made  a  greater  mistake.  The 
apiarian  sun  never  shone  more  brightly 
than  now.  I  am  now  64  years  old,  am 
not  physically  very  strong,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  free  myself  from  every  tangling 
care  except  practical  honey-production. 
I  know  it  can  be  made  to  pay  well,  with 
proper,  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

What  we  need  is  not  so  much  an  im- 
proved strain  of  golden  Italian  bees,  as 
an  Improved  '* strain"  of  practical  bee- 
keepers, that  know  what  to  do,  and  why. 
I  am  going  to  make  myself  one  of  them 
if  my  capacity  and  industry  are  capable 
of  so  much  growth. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  have  found,  for 
me,  the  key  to  the  wintering  problem- 
large  colonies  of  young  bees;  plenty  of 
natural  stores;  and  a  warm,  dry  cellar 
or  house-apiary.  I  now  have  the  house- 
apiary  and  cellar,  and  next  fall  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  the  young  bees,  if  life  and 
health  permit,  for  I  know  that  by  a 
little  clieapj  judicious  feeding,  late  breed- 
ing can  be  secured  when  a  fall  fiow  of 
honey  fails  to  produce  natural  results; 
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and  when   I  prove    these    things,   the 
readers  of  the  American  Bee  Joubnal 
shall  hear  all  the  facts  about  how  it  was 
done. 
ForestYllle,  Minn.    . 


ComlhFoimilation  for  Honey  &  Increase. 

Jfead  at  the  Katua*  State  Convention 
BY  J.   C.  BALCH. 


The  question  of  comb  foundation  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  every  practical  bee- 
keeper, and  I  think  can  be  classed  under 
three  heads — the  man  that  works  ex- 
clusively for  extracted  honey,  the  man 
that  works  for  section  honey,  and  the 
man  that  works  for  an  increase  of  bees. 

We  will  take  the  man  who  works  for 
extracted  honey,  first.  We  will  suppose 
that  he  has  all  the  bees  he  wants,  and 
doeb  not  wish  any  increase.  In  this 
case  he  will  use  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion and  a  ten-frame  hive ;  and  we  will 
suppose  that  his  hives  are  all  two  stories 
high  and  filled  with  combs.  Well,  you 
say,  what  does  he  want  with  founda- 
tion ?    Just  this : 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  June 
honey-flow,  he  will  provide  himself  with 
an  extra  upper  story  for  each  colony, 
and  fill  every  frame  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  Then  he  will  want  a  queen- 
excluding  zinc  for  each  colony.  Then 
place  the  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  the  lower  story,  all  but  two  or 
three,  and  be  sure  the  queen  is  in 
the  lower  story ;  then  place  the  zinc  on 
the  lower  story  so  the  queen  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  up ;  then  put  the  brood  on  top 
of  that,  and  the  empty  combs,  if  there  is 
any  on,  in  the  third  story,  and  if  the  two 
top  stories  are  full  of  brood,  so  much 
the  better. 

There  will  bees  enough  stay  with  the 
queen  and  what  brood  was  left  below,  to 
keep  her  busy,  and  as  fast  as  they  draw 
out  the  foundation,  she  will  fill  it  with 
eggs ;  and  as  fast  as  the  brood  hatches 
in  the  upper  stories,  the  bees  will  fill  it 
up  with  honey  ;  and  if  the  honey-flow  is 
sufiBcient,  in  zl  days  there  will  be  no 
brood  above  the  zinc,  but  there  will  be 
HO  pounds  of  honey,  all  sealed  over, 
which  can  be  extracted  and  returned  to 
the  hive.  If  the  flow  continues,  they 
will  fill  them  again  in  10  days,  and  you 
are  not  bothered  with  brood  when  you 
are  extracting. 

In  the  second  place,  the  man  who 
works  for  comb  honey  positively  must 
have  foundation  in  his  sections  to  insure 
straight  combs,  as  he  can't  handle  the 
sections  when  they  are  filled.    Then  he 


must  have  foundation  in  the  brood- 
chamber  to  have  straight  combs  there, 
so  he  can  handle  the  bees.  Bees  worked 
for  comb  honey  will  swarm  if  they  get 
any  surplus  honey.  He  wants  a  one- 
inch  starter  in  the  brood-chamber  to 
hive  the  prime  swarms  on,  with  half- 
sheets  in  the  section-case,  or  better, 
take  the  case  off  the  parent  colony  and 
put  it  on  the  swarm  with  the  empty  one 
under  it,  and  place  the  swarm  on  the 
old  stand,  moving  the  old  colony  to  a 
new  place. 

Then  the  man  who  wants  to  increase 
his  bees,  if  he  has  three  or  more  good 
strong  colonies,  must  have  foundation. 
Then  when  the  weather  gets  warm — say 
the  first  of  May—make  all  the  hives  two 
stories  high,  if  they  are  not,  and  when 
the  combs  below  are  all  filled  with 
brood,  remove  half  of  them  to  the  upper 
story  and  fill  their  places  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  and  when  they  are 
drawn  out  and  filled  with  eggs,  remove 
and  put  above,  and  fill  their  places  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  till  both 
stories  are  full  of  combs  and  brood. 
Then  he  can  begin  to  increase. 

He  can  take  two  frames  from  each 
hive,  at  dusk,  and  put  them  iu  a  new 
hive  with  the  adhering  bees,  and  close 
the  entrance  with  screen-wire,  and  set 
in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  evening, 
when  he  can  give  them  a  queen,  and  he 
has  a  good  average  colony,  ready  for 
business.  By  replacing  where  he  took 
them  from,  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, he  can  make  a  colony  twice  a  week 
while  the  honey-flow  lasts,  or  through 
the  month  of  June,  if  he  has  queens  for 
them  ;  and  queens  are  so  cheap  now 
that  he  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  he 
can  rear  them,  unless  he  is  pretty  well 
versed  in  queen-rearing. 

Bronson,  Kans. 


Afler-Sf  arms  anil  Prime  Swaras. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  W.   HABMBB. 


The  gain  in  knowledge  that  I,  we,  or 
all  of  us,  get  through  the  bee-papers, 
prompts  me  to  write  a  few  lines'  more  on 
the  prevention  of  after-swarms  and  the 
control  of  prime  swarms,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Coverdale's  article  on  page  533.  If 
it  has  not  been  very  inconvenient  for 
him  to  have  given  us  the  second  contrib- 
ution, I  am  glad  that  he  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  write  in  answer  to  my  first. 

I  still  condemn  all  traps,  double  hives, 
and  the  practice  of  destJroylng  queen- 
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cells,  as  not  being  a  sure  way  to  prevent 
after-swarms  (but  I  destroy  queen-cells 
if  I  do  not  want  them,  as  I  hand  over 
the  bare  combs  of  brood  and  honey  to 
the  nucleus  hives,  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed), but  for  the  control  of  prime 
swarms  in  the  absence  of  the  apiarist,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  very 
best  device  known,  whether  it  be  a  trap, 
entrance-guard,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  C.  supposes  I  have  50  colonies 
that  I  cannot,  on  account  of  other  occu- 
pations, be  with  every  day,  and  asks 
what  way  I  think  will  be  the  best  to  pre- 
vent worrying.  I  must  say  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  have  always  been  with  my 
bees  at  swarming-time,  or  had  some  one 
to  attend  to  them  for  me. 

We  are  getting  the  two  subjects  mixed. 
The  prevention  of  after-swarms  and  the 
control  of  prime  swarms  are  two  ques- 
tions, according  to  my  management.  It 
was  my  method  of  working  the  former 
that  was  under  discussion,  and  that  I 
was  so  interested  in,  and  not  the  latter, 
about  which  Mr.  C.  puts  the  above  ques- 
tion, and  to  which  I  plead  my  ignorance, 
and  would  like  information  on.  I  ask 
which  is  best  for  that  purpose — the  en- 
trance-guard of  perforated  zinc,  or  the 
Alley  trap,  or  any  other  way  you  know 
of? 

Manistee,  Mich. 


Tlie  Progress  Made  in  Bee-Cnltnre. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  C.    W.   DAYTON. 


As  to  whether  it  is  best  to  use  starters 
or  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood- 
frames  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances. If  one  has  more  money  than 
bees,  and  wishes  to  devote  the  bees  to 
some  other  purpose  than  comb-building, 
such  as  storing  honey,  or  Increase  of 
colonies,  it  may  be  the*  most  satisfactory 
if  not  the  most  economy  to  buy  founda- 
tion. Foundation  Insures  straight 
worker-combs,  but  considering  the  cost 
of  the  foundation,  together  with  the 
trouble  of  fastening  it  in  the  frames,  I 
am  led  to  wonder  If  naturally-built 
combs  In  a  systematic  manner  are  not  In 
the  end  the  most  economical  of  any. 

Nearly  any  set  of  foundation  combs 
are  nearer  perfection  than  any  set  of 
naturally-bullt  ones,  but  this  does  not 
hinder  the  latter  from  being  good  enough 
for  practical  work,  or  perhaps  as  good 
as  the  price  of  honey,  or  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  business,  may  afford. 
In  fact,  a  bee-keeping  outfit  might  be 


purchased  which  would  run  the  business 
into  the  ground,  as  it  were,  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  using  a  cheap 
smoker,  cheap  lumber,  and  unpainted 
hives,  or  a  home-made  extractor,  there 
may  be  as  much  honey  obtained,  and  a 
neat  profit  remain.  With  these  items 
may  be  included  letting  the  bees  build 
their  own  combs,  and  I  prefer  a  strip  of 
foundation  rather  than  the  wood  comb- 
guides,  both  for  economy  and  utility. 

Then  In  getting  good  natural  combs 
built  out  of  swarmiDg-time,  requires  a 
skill  which  the  inexperienced  may  not 
possess,  as  there  must  be  good  queens, 
some  honey  being  gathered,  but  not  very 
much,  and  the  empty  frames  must  be 
specially  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  the  brood-nest.  It  would 
be  a  puzzle  for  nearly  any  beginner  to 
distinguish  honey-gathering  from  rob- 
bing, and  it  would  also  be  impossible  to 
give  a  certain  rule  for  putting  these 
empty  frames  in  the  hives,  because  we 
would  need  to  be  on  the  spot  to  examine 
each  individual  hive,  and  seldom  do  two 
colonies  need  to  be  treated  exactly  the 
same.  Some  colonies  may  receive  three 
empty  frames,  another  two,  and  some 
none  at  all,  and  still  the  one  which  re- 
ceives none  may  appear  to  the  Inexperi- 
enced as  the  colony  to  receive  the  most 
frames.  Judging  from  the  amount  of 
bees.  Still  a  slow  or  old  queen,  or  the 
lack  of  Industry  of  the  bees,  may  cause 
a  bad  Job  if  the  frames  were  put  Id. 
Experience  will  enable  one  to  see  these 
things  by  a  glance. 

If  old  bee-keepers  did  not  write  of 
such  peculiarities  which  are  encountered, 
a  learner  would  not  know  what  4o  look 
for,  and  after  years  of  mistakes  and 
groping  In  the  dark  he  may  of  himself 
learn  it  from  experience,  and  then  per- 
haps imagine  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery ;  in  fact,  become  much  bolstered 
up  In  his  own  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
until  all  records  in  the  bee-papers  and 
books  are  considered  unworthy  of  his 
noilce,  when  in  truth  it  is  a  measure  of 
his  own  ignorance. 

So  to-day  we  find  bee-keepers  of  ex- 
perience not  knowing  of  bee-escapes,  or 
perforated  zinc,  or  reversible  extractors. 
Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  there  have 
been  many  inventions  which  might  bet- 
ter never  have  been  heard  of,  but  to  re- 
nounce all  Inventions  and  forsake  the 
instructive  literature  of  the  times,  is  to 
go  right  back  Into  the  darkness  of  box- 
hives  and  strained  and  chunk  honey. 

Many  bee-keepers  progressed  far 
enough  to  adopt  movable  combs  and  the 
honey  extractor.  They  constructed 
hives  after  any  fashion,   and  with  the 
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all-pro  mi  Dent  feature  of     shifting  the 

combs  from  the  hive  into  the  extractor. 

:  Thus  obtaining  honey  and  selling  it  at 

tlie  prices  which  had  previously  existed, 

I  was  a  money-making  business. 

The     honey-producer     who    adopted 
I   those  improvements  in  season  to  catch 
I  the  big  prices  did  as  well  as  the  man 
;   who  ran  bis  horse  to  death  and  secured 
!  a  claim    in    Oklahoma.    The    price  of 
i  honey  has  sought  its   level,   and  those 
bee-keepers  now  say  the  business  does 
not  pay.   This  is  because  they  are  stand- 
ing in  their  old  tracks,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  old  prices  to  return. 

While  they  waited,  time  went  on  ;  the 
progressive  bee-keeper  invented  system 
and  applied  it  to  his  manipulations,  and 
minor  inventions,  brought  out  since,  and 
is  as  much  as  ever  receiving  a  dollar  for 
a  dollar  earned.  As  California  bee-keep- 
ing does  not  suffer  much  from  the  effects 
o(  winter,  California  bee-keepers  thought 
that  the  movable  comb  and  extractor 
were  all  that  was  necessary,  and  they  ex- 
changed their  books  and  papers  for 
elbow-grease  alone,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  fully  a  decade  behind 
I  their  Eastern  brethren,  and  are  now 
making  a  special  move  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Langstroth  frame,  so  as  to  use 
standard  appliances.  Had  they  been 
subject  to  effects  of  winter  losses  and 
short  crop,  they  would  have  studied  as 
they  worked ;  where,  as  it  was,  they 
simply  sat  by,  waiting  for  another  rainy 
winter  season — the  requisite  for  a  honey 
crop.  The  present  step  of  progress  is 
caused  mainly  because  of  a  sprinkling 
of  more  scientific  bee-keepers  coming 
into  competition  with  them. 
Downey,  Calif. 


TteCfllfl  Weather  In  the  Sontli,  Etc. 

Written  for  the  "  Orange  Judd  Farmer^' 
BY  MRS.   L.   HARBISON. 


After  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
months.  In  the  Sunny  South,  I  am  again 
among  my  bees.  They  are  all  here  to 
answer  to  roll-call,  with  the  exception  of 
two  colonies  which  were  small  and  weak. 
They  passed  the  winter  upon  the  sum- 
mer stands,  with  chaff  cushions  in  the 
upper  story,  and  the  entrances  open. 

While  traveling  through  southern 
Illinois,  my  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  grand,  large  apple-trees  adorned 
with  pink  bloom,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared  as  the  central  part  of  the 
State  was  reached. 


The  unusual  March  weather  brought 
disastrous  results,  especially  in  the 
South  where  vegetation  was  far  ad- 
vanced. Ice  formed  In  many  places  in 
Florida,  and  frosts  followed  for  several 
nights.  I  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  Maderia 
vines  remained  green  and  thrifty  during 
all  the  freezing  weather,  while  here  In 
the  North  they  are  turned  black  by  a 
light  frost  in  the  fall.  Also  many  hot- 
house plants  on  porches  were  not  in  the 
least  injured,  when  ice  formed  %  of  an 
inch  thick.  Clothes  on  the  line  froze 
stiff,  yet  oranges,  nectarines,  peaches 
and  pears  apparently  were  not  injured 
in  the  least.  Young  cucumber  vines, 
and  similar  tender  vegetables,  were 
killed.  This  immunity  from  frost  was 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  salt  water  in  the  vicinity. 

There  was  another  curious  incident 
about  this  freeze.  Four  or  five  hills  of 
potatoes  would  be  found  frozen  to  the 
ground,  while  as  many  following  in  the 
same  row  would  show  no  effect  of  frost 
whatever.  The  effect  of  this  March 
frost  varies  in  different  localities,  and 
honey  may  come  from  an  unlooked  for 
source.  Therefore,  keep  a  close  watch 
over  all  colonies  lest  they  suffer  for  lack 
of  stores. 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  see  the  blos- 
soms killed,  but  bee-keepers  are  getting 
used  to  disappointments.  In  the  North 
it  is  not  entirely  uncommon  to  see  the 
ground  covered  with  white  clover  blos- 
soms which  will  not  yield  a  pound  of 
honey.  Indeed,  of  late  a  good  honey 
year  In  the  North  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Apiarists  may  be  thank- 
ful if  tleir  bees  are  In  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  free  from  foul  brood. 

WATER  FOB  BEES— DBOUTHS. 

It  is  very  important  that  bees  should 
not  be  obliged  to  fly  a  long  distance  for 
water.  In  the  early  morning  fill  their 
drinking-vessels  with  warm  water,  and 
refill  them  occasionally  until  the  sun  be- 
comes warm.  Old  paint  or  butter  kegs 
will  do  very  well  for  vessels.  The  water 
in  part  of  them  should  be  a  little  brack- 
ish. Use  about  a  spoonful  of  salt  to  a 
pail  of  water.  The  cloths  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  the  kegs  will  be  almost  black 
with  bees  sucking  out  the  moisture. 

Drouth  prevails  In  this  locality,  and 
to-day  (April  30th)  there  is  a  hot, 
scorching  wind.  The  outlook  for  bee- 
culture  is  far  from  promising.  The 
freeze  late  in  March  did  much  damage 
to  fruit-bloom,  and  the  drouth  injures 
what  clover  there  is  left.  The  bees  are 
gathering  pollen    from    the^  dandelions 
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and  a  few  other  flowers.  As  there  has 
been  a  partial  failure  of  the  honey  crop 
for  several  years  past,  many  of  the 
queens  are  old,  and-  will  be  superseded. 
This  morning  I  examined  a  colony  that 
was  reported  very  strong  a  month  ago, 
but  much  weaker  at  present.  The  sup- 
position was  that  they  had  swarmed. 
This  was  not  correct,  as  no  traces  of 
young  queens  being  reared  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  the  queen  may  have  been  lost 
about  the  time  of  the  blizzard,  and  the 
bees  neglected  to  rear  one  until  the 
larvse  were  too  old  to  do  so.  When  the 
combs  were  lifted  out,  no  larvsB  or  sealed 
brood  were  to  be  seen.  Then  a  comb 
containing  eggs  and  larvae  was  furnished 
so  that  the  bees  might  have  ready 
means  at  hand  to  rear  a  queen.  I  shall 
watch  this  comb  with  interest.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  no  queen  will  be  reared, 
for  when  eggs  and  larvsd  are  given  to  a 
queenless  colony  they  disappear  in  a 
mysterious  way.  Why  they  disappear 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  no  nurse-bees,  and  the  Insects  eat  the 
eggs,  and  humanely  remove  the  young 
larvae. 

When  a  comb  of  young  larvae  is  given 
to  a  queenless  colony,  the  nurse-bees 
should  be  taken  with  It.  If  not,  give 
sealed  brood  first,  and  when  the  young 
bees  have  left  the  cells,  and  are  of  the 
right  age  for  nurse-bees,  give  them  eggs 
and  larvae  that  they  may  rear  a  queen. 

The  rain  is  now  beginning  to  fall. 
Should  it  continue  until  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  prospect  for 
honey  may  materially  change.  In  order 
to  make  bee-keeping  pay,  the  hives  must 
be  full  of  bees,  at  the  time  there  Is  sur- 
plus honey  to  be  gathered. 

Peoria,  III. 


£ees  and  Pollination  of  Blossoms. 


BY  PBOF.   A.   J.    COOK. 


lA     Lecture   Delivered   Before     the    SouVusm 
California  Horticultural    Society  at  Pasa- 
dena, on  May  3,  1894.] 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  asked  to  open  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  pollination. 
It  Is  one  that  has  interested  me  much  in 
the  past,  and  one  to  which  I  have  given 
some  thought,  study  and  investigation. 
It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  first  importance 
to  the  practical  fruit-grower,  and,  when 
it  is  rightly  understood,  will  change  not 
a  little  the  views  and  practice  of  many 
of  our  pomologlsts. 

I  need  hardly  state  here  that  the  es- 
sential organs  of  every  flower  are  the 


pistils  and  stamens ;  and  that  for  the 
plant  to  fruit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  most  cases,  that  the  pollen  from  the 
anther,  or  tip  of  the  stamen,  shall  reach 
the  stigma  or  end  of  the  pistil,  that  ft 
may  send  Its  tubular  growth  down  to  in- 
fluence the  ovules  in  the  ovary  at  the 
base  of  the  pistil.  Unless  these  pollen- 
cells  reach  the  ovules,  the  latter  are  un- 
able to  develop,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
there  will  be  no  fruit.  It  is  possible 
that  In  very  rare  cases  the  so-called  fniU 
may  develop  without  pollination,  but 
this  Is  never  true  of  the  seeds.  This 
process  Is  known  as  pollination,  or  pol- 
len izatlon.  Fructification  and  fertilisa- 
tion are  also  used,  but  the  latter  may  be 
used  and  is  in  another  sense,  and  Is  un- 
desirable. ^We  may  speak  of  fertile 
stamens  when  they  are  able  to  produce 
pollen,  and  of  fertile  pistils  when  they 
are  able  to  bear  ovules. 

It  is  also  known  that  mi^ny  plants, 
including  most  of  our  cultivated  fruits, 
especially  those  with  showy  or  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  must  receive  the  pollen 
from  other  varieties,  or  pollination  will 
be  imperfect,  or  entirely  ineffective. 
That  is,  if  the  stigma  of  any  flower  re- 
ceive pollen  from  the  same  flower,  or 
from  flowers  of  the  same  tree,  or  from 
those  of  trees  of  the  same  variety,  either 
no  fruit  will  be  produced,  or  if  produced 
it  will  be  Imperfect,  perhaps  small  and 
seedless.  In  other  words,  muchjaf  our 
fruit-bloom,  that  It  may  bear  perfect 
fruit,  or  any  fruit  at  all,  must  be  pol- 
linated from  some  other  variety;  as 
Bartlett  from  Anjou,  or  Anjou  from 
Clairgeau,  etc.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  view  are  drawn  from  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  flowers,  and 
also  from  experiments. 

In  many  flowers,  especially  irregular 
ones  like  the  orchids,  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  flower  precludes  close  pollinatioB. 
and  makes  the  presence  of  insects 
necessary  to  any  possible  pollination. 
In  dioecious  trees — those  in  which  the 
pistilate  flowers  are  all  on  one  plant 
and  the  staminate  all  on  another — cross- 
pollination  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
unless  pollen  Is  carried  by  the  wind  or 
insect,  there  can  be  no  pollination.  The 
willow  and  poplar  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  inflorescence. 

You  all  know  that  some  of  our  com- 
mon varieties  of  strawberry  are  almost 
wholly  pistilate.  In  other  plants  termed 
monoecious,  the  flowers  are  all  either 
pistilate.  or  staminate,  bat  both  kinds 
are  on  the  same  tree  or  plant.  In  such 
cases  there  must  be  transfer  of  pollen, 
but  not  necessarily^om  a  different  tree. 
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The  oaks,  walnuts  and  sycamores  are  all 
monoecious. 

I  In  many  hermaphrodites,  plants  with 
1  perfect  flowers,  where  each  flower  bears 
i  both  stamens  and  pistils,  there  is  a  very 
I  curious  provision  which  insures  cross- 
■  pollination. 

[    In  some  plants  called  dichogamous, 
j  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  discharged  either 
I  before  or  after  the  stigma  Is  ripe,  or 
i  ready  to  receive  it.   This  is  seen  In  some 
I  of  our  pears,   and  Is  a  common  pecu- 
i  liirity  among  plants.    Other  hermaph- 
rodites,  known   as  heterogonous,   have 
two  kinds  of  stamens  and  two  kinds  of 
pistils,  one    long  and  the  other  short. 
One  set  of  flowers  have  long  pistils  and 
short  stamens,  and  the  others  short  pis- 
tils and  long  stamens.      In  these  cases 
iDsects  transfer  the  pollen,  and  cross- 
pollination  is  insured. 

In  all  these  cases,  we  see  that  nature 
has  fenced  against  cfose  pollination,  or 
as  some  one  has  suggested,  nature  seems 
to  abhor  close  pollination.  The  flowers 
have  so  developed  In  the  process  of  evo- 
lution, that  cross-pollination  is  enforced, 
and  in  the  last  case  we  see  that  insects 
have  controlled  in  giving  trend  to  the 
development.  The  other  argument 
comes  from- direct  experimentation,  and 
proves  that  many  perfect  flowers  require 
cross-polllnatlon.  Flowers  were  emas- 
culated just  as  they  were  opening,  before 
the  pollen  was  ripe.  That  is,  the  stamens 
were  all  removed.  When  the  stigmas 
were  ripe  for  the  pollen,  they  were 
dusted  with  pollen  from  other  blossoms 
on  the  same  tree,  from  those  of  other 
trees  of  the  same  variety,  and  from 
those  of  trees  of  other  varieties.  Other 
blossoms  were  covered,  and  the  stigmas 
dusted  exclusively  with  pollen  from  their 
own  stamens. 

These  eiperlments  gave  different  re- 
sults with  diflferent  fruits,  and  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  fruits. 
Some  varieties  are  perfectly  sterile,  and 
others  perfectly  pollinated  with  their 
own  pollen,  or  that  of  the  same  variety 
of  trees,  while  others  were  Imperfect  In 
form  and  size,  and  seedless  if  not  pol- 
linated with  pollen  of  another  variety. 
Many  varieties,  especially  of  plums  and 
pears,  will  bear  no  fruit,  or  very  imper- 
fect fruit,  If  not  cross-pollinated. 

BXPBBIMKNTS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

While  in  Michigan,  I  tried  at  the  State 
Agricultural  CJollege,  numerous  experi- 
ments, as  did  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  that  we  might  determine 
just  how  necessary  this  cross-pollination 
might  be.  Dr.  Beal  experimented  with 
red  clover,  and  I  with  red  and  Alsike 


clover,  and  with  several  cultivated 
fruits,  as  cherries,  plums,  apples,  pears,^ 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries. Sets  of  blossoms  of  the  same  num- 
ber were  marked  on  contiguous  plants 
or  twigs,  and  one  or  two  of  the  sets  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  were 
closely  covered  with  cheese-cloth,  while 
the  other  set  was  left  uncovered. 

In  several  cases  It  was  noted  just 
when  the  stigmas  were  ripe,  and  bees 
were  x;aught  and  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
cheese-cloth  bags  surrounding  the 
flowers.  The  bees  were  watched  and 
seen  to  work  on  the  flowers  In  several 
of  the  experiments.  The  results  pub- 
lished in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  were  surprising.  The 
covered  flowers,  where  bees  were  ex- 
cluded gave  from  no  fruit  to  very  little, 
except  in  the  case  of  strawberries  and 
blackberries,  where  there  seemed  very 
little  difference,  while  the  uncovered 
and  covered,  where  bees  were  enclosed 
in  the  bags  with  the  blossoms,  bore  well. 

In  some  of  the  cases,  as  with  cherries 
and  plums,  the  i^ontrast  was  remark- 
able. In  several  of  th^  experiments 
where  bees  were  admitted  under  the 
covers,  especially  red  clover,  where 
bumble-bees  were  enclosed  In  the  sacks, 
the  fruitage  was  equal  to  that  of  the  un- 
covered plants. 

These  experiments  seemed  to  show 
conclusively  that  cross-pollination  was 
necessary,  and  that  bees  and  other 
sWeet-lovIng  insects  were  a  most  Impor- 
tant factor  in  securing  a  full  crop  of 
fruit. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  above  ex- 
periments, that  the  very  facts  of  the 
covers  vitiated  the  results ;  that  very 
likely  the  covers  themselves  would  par- 
tially or  wholly  prevent  the  development- 
of  fruit.  I  would  reply  that  in  hand 
pollination  such  Is  not  found  to  be  the' 
case,  and  that  In  some  of  the  above* 
cases  the  flowers  were  covered,  and  beeff 
caught  and  put  Inside  the  covering: 
sacks,  and  a  good  yield  of  fruit  secured* 

EXPEBIMENTS  AT  POMONA  COLLBeE. 

Upon  coming  to  this  State  and  county, 
early  this  year,  it  occurred  to  me  that  It 
was  very  desirable  that  similar  experi- 
ments should  be  conducted  at  this  place. 
That  a  thing  Is  true  in  Michigan  Is  no 
certain  proof  that  it  Is  so  under  the  very 
different  conditions  of  California.  If 
cross-pollination  Is  essential  here,  where 
fruit-culture  and  bee-keeping  alike  are 
important  Industries,  It  Is  very  impor« 
tant  that  it  should  be  generally  known, 
that  the  fullest  benefits  of  such  knowl- 
edge may  be  secured.     I  therefore  com- 
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menced  some  Investigations,  which 
though  less  extensive  and  complete  than 
I  should  like,  and  less  s6  than  the  im- 
portance of  ihe  subject  demands,  are  as 
much  so  as  the  time  at  my  command 
would  permit.  Some  of  the  experiments, 
indeed  we  may  say  all  of  them,  are  yet 
in  progress. 

Among  deciduous  fruits  I  have  experi- 
mented on  plums,  cherries,  apricots  and 
pears.  I  am  also  investigating  the  pol- 
lination of  the  orange  and  lemon  among 
citrus  fruits.  As  yet  I  can  only  report 
on  the  deciduous  fruits,  and  of  these  the 
report  will  be  but  partial. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  Michigan, 
only  in  every  case  I  put  bees  in  one  of 
the  sacks  surrounding  the  blossoms,  and 
in  one  experiment  with  the  plum  I  re- 
moved one  sack  when  the  bees  were 
working  in  force  on  the  tree,  and  marked 
the  blossoms  on  which  I  saw  the  bees 
alight;  covering  all  up  again  as  soon  as 
I  ceased  watching  them.  I  caught  some 
of  the  bees  and  examined  them  with  a 
lens,  and  found  their  heads,  legs  and 
bodies  well  dusted  with  the  pollen.  A 
similar  examination  of  the  flowers 
showed  that  they  had  received  pollen 
from  the  visiting  bees.  The  number  of 
blossoms  in  each  experiment  varied  from 
32  to  over  100. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  withered  I 
removed  the  covers,  and  a  week  later 
found  what  seemed  healthy  developing 
fruit  in  abundance  on  all  the  twigs. 
Thus  we  see  that  any  lack  as  the  result 
of  close-pollination  does  not  show  at 
once.  Last  Friday  I  examined  all  the 
twigs.  The  plums — two  different  trees 
in  different  orchards — the  cherry  and 
the  pears  (two  trees)  show  not  a  single 
fruit  on  the  twigs  from  which  all  bees 
were  excluded,  while  those  covered  with 
sacks  in  which  bees  were  put,  give  on 
plum  in  one  case  three,  in  the  other  five; 
the  cherry  five ;  and  the  pear  six  and 
eight,  respectively.  The  limbs  uncov- 
ered from  the  same  number  of  blossoms 
give  eight  and  five  on  plum  ;  the  cherry 
seven  ;  and  the  pear  eight  and  eleven. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  blossoms 
under  observation  have  developed  fruit. 
You  all  know  that  this  Is  always  so.  The 
blossoms  are  in  clusters  of  five,  more  or 
less,  while  the  fruit,  If  we  except  crab- 
apples,  is  usually  single.  In  case  of 
oranges,  how  very  few  of  the  blossoms 
come  to  fruit. 

It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that 
all  of  the  four  covered  blossoms  that  I 
actually  saw  the  bees  visit  while  uncov- 
ered and  under  observation,  have  up  to 


this  date  large,  fine  plums.  The  apricot 
tree  is  a  curious  exception.  The  num- 
ber of  blossoms  on  each  twig  under  ex- 
periment was  82.  The  twig  covered  all 
the  time  of  bloom  showed,  last  Friday, 
ten  fine  apricots.  The  one  where  I  put 
the  bees  inside  the  sack,  six  ;  and  the 
one  uncovered,  only  five.  Here  the  cover 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  advantage, 
but  we  can  hardly  see  how  this  could  be 
true.  It  seems  certain  that  this  variety 
of  apricot  at  least  does  not  require  cross- 
pollination. 

Another  fact  observed  m«kes  these 
experiments  all  the  more  Interesting.  I 
saw  many  thrlps  on  all  the  blossoms,  es- 
pecially on  the  oranges  where  I  saw  ten 
at  one  time  on  a  single  blossom.  These 
minute  insects  would  almost  surely  have 
carried  the  pollen  from  the  anther  to 
the  stigma  of  every  blossom,  and  wlthont 
doubt  in  some  cases  from  the  anther  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another  close 
by.  Yet  all  the  blossoms  to  which  no 
bees  had  access,  if  we  except  those  of 
the  apricot,  failed  to  develop,  and  were 
presumably  non-pollinated.  This  seems 
to  demonstrate,  or  at  least  strongly  in- 
dicates, that  these  fruits  require  cross- 
pollination,  and  that  some  agency  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  it. 

As  already  stated,  I  am  not  ready  to 
report  on  the  orange.  Several  of  my 
students  and  myself  are  experimenting 
with  orange-blossoms.  The  pollen  is 
applied  artlflcially  by  hand,  and  each 
stigma  receives  exclusively  either  the 
pollen  from  its  own  blossom,  or  that 
from  other  blossoms  on  the  same  tree, 
or  that  from  other  trees  of  the  satoe 
variety,  or  again  that  from  blossoms  of 
other  varieties.  We  are  waiting  results 
with  great  interest.  It  is  a  pretty  well 
settled  law  that  nectar,  showy  blossoms 
and  fragrance  in  bloom,  are  {ill  indies* 
tions  of  the  necessity  of  cross-pollioa- 
tlon,  and  are  so  many  invitations  to  the 
nectar-loving  insects  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  needy  and  waiting  blossoms.  In 
this  view  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
orange  one  of  the  most  dependent  of 
fruits — one  that  wlthont  the  aid  of  bees 
and  other  sweet-loving  insects  would  be 
barren  and  unfruitful.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion experimentally  is  of  great  moment 
to  Southern  California. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


A.  Blncler  for  holding  a  year's  niini- 
bers  of  the  Beb  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  witb  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40^ 
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Mpmeii  Snper  or  Section  Holder. 


BY   A.   C.   TTBBEL. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  of  my 

e proved  super  or   section    holder,   re- 
ire  but  little  explanation,  but  for  the 


benefit  of  novices  I  offer  the   following 
explanatory  remarks : 

No.  1  shows  the  super  with  sections 
&od  clamping-boards  in  place,  being 
firmly  wedged  when  the  door  is  closed 
endwise  and  sidewlse.     In  cut  No.  2  are 


shown  the  clamping-boards  with  coils  at- 
tached, the  only  extra  attachment  used 
in  this  super. 

Wooden  separators  should  be  used  in 
all  supers,  which  prevents  bees  bulging 
the  combs  ;  if  not  used,  bees  will  build 
crooked  combs  in  any  super  made, 

I  use  no  wedges  or  loose  bottom-bars, 
always  requiring  great  care  in  nailing 
to  fit  the  old-fashioned  supers.  The 
bottom  of  the  super  Is  constructed  of 
thin  lumber,  through  which  are  bored 
28  holes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the 
bees  freely,  and  only  to  the  inside  of  the 
same.  This  prevents  the  bees  sticking 
the  underside  of  the  sections  with  pro- 
polis, and  thus  obviating  scraping  every 
section  before  going  to  market.  Every 
one  who  has  used  loose  '  bottom  slats  or 
T  tin-rails,  knows  that  if  honey  is  com- 
ing i^  slowly  every  section  will  l>e  stuck 
fast ;  every  little  crevice  filled  with  pro- 
polis, and  the  sections  cannot  be  removed 
without  great  care  and  labor. 

To  remove  the  sections,  open  the  door 
and  remove  the  long  clamping-board  in 
front  of  the  sections  ;  a  slight  pressure 
with, one  hand  releases  the  tension  of 
the  end  clamping-board  ;  the  first  row 
of  sections  can  then  be  removed  ;  then 
the  second,  and  so  on  until  all  are  re- 
moved ;  thus  every  section  can  be  taken 
from  the  super  without  removing  the 
cover  or  lifting  the  holder  from  the 
hive,  with  less  trouble  and  greater  speed 
than  from  anV  super  on  the  market. 

The  salient  features  of  this  super  are  : 

1st.  No  new  and  expensive  machinery 
is  required  In  manufacture.  Any  one 
haitdy  with  hammer  and  saw  can  make 
it. 

2nd.  Simplicity,  cheapness  and  ease 
of  manipulation. 

3rd.  Different  sizes  of  sections  can  be 
used. 

4th.  Does  away  with  the  use  of  a 
honey-board. 

5th.  It  is  the  easiest  super  to  make, 
as  it  has  but  few  parts. 

6tb.  Can  be  used  on  any  dovetailed 
hive. 

7th.  Evenness  of  surface,  allowing 
every  section  to  be  tightly  wedged. 

Madison  County,  Nebr. 


Capons  and  Caponlxlng:,  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponizing  fowls;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  30  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  Bkk  Journal  one  yejHs  jPpr^Sl.lO. 
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Heddon  Furtlier  Replies. 


The  following  we  take  from  OUanings  for 
May  15th,  as  we  desire  to  give  Mr.  Heddon 
opportunity  to  explain  in  full  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  that  paper: 

On  page  335  we  ga-ye  a  brief  synopsis  of  an  article 
sent  In  by  Mr.  Heddon;  bat  tbe  latter  feels  that  he 
staonld  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  Wishing  at 
all  times  to  do  him  full  Justice,  we  have  decided  to 
publish  the  article  in  question.  To  this  we  make  no 
reply  because  we  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  mat- 
ter any  longer  than  Is  necessary. 

DSAB  Mb.  BOOT:— As  it  seems  to  me  your  foot- 
notes are  unjust  in  their  inferences,  and  neglect  to 
touch  the  principal  arguments  of  my  article.  I  de- 
sire to  refer  to  the  matter  a«aln. 

Your  first  sentence  regarding  **  those  who  have 
purchased  honey  of  me  before,'^  Is  not  fftir,  because 
I  did  not  refer  to  persons ,  who  purchased  honey  of 
me  "before,"  but  to  those  who  purchased  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  before  uid  after,  and  out  of 
the  same  lot  of  that  shipped  to  Mr.  WiUard  and 
others.  Ton  publish  an  entire  copy  of  a  postal  card 
from  one  O.  F.  Ayers.  I  do  not  remember  Mr. 
Ayers;  .and  wjiile  it  would  not  be  strange  that  I 
mUdit  forget  a  customer,  I  have  been  back  over  my 
alphabetically  filed  orders  for  1881,  '02,  '93,  and  '04, 
and  I  cannot  find  the  name.  But  I  am  glad  you  pub- 
lished Mr.  Ayers'  card,  because  it  places  you  under 
honorable  obligation  to  publish  reports  from  others 
of  my  customers. 

Yon  asked  how  about  honey  that  I  shipped  before 
1893  and  1804.  I  have  never  shipped  ant  adulter- 
ated honey  to  Amr  one;  but  your  asking  this  ques- 
tion is  **  prima-f aoie "  eridence  that  you  are  not 
depending  on  chemical  analysis,  but  hearsay,  for 
your  suspicions.  I  baye  been  apprised  of  the 
source  of  your  fancied  evidence. 

You  asked  me  to  state  **  what  in  the  world  bee- 
keepers are  to  do."  The  answer  seems  to  be  plain- 
do  the  best  we  can.  This  brings  us  to  the  real  point 
at  Issue— the  point  I  first  began  to  discuss  at  our 
State  conventlon«and  which  discussion  yon  assumed 
to  be  a  defense  of  adulteration.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  that  making  arrests  of  members  of  any 
class  of  honey-dealers,  whether  it  be  city  dealers  or 
producers,  will  not  stop  adulteration,  and  thus  do 
no  good,  but  through  newspapers  destroy  the  repu- 
tation of  our  product  in  the  minds  of  consumers, 
why  dont  you  arrest  some  one  ?  Two  arrests  have 
been  made  in  Ohio,  and  in  both  cases,  I  am  sure,  the 
arrested  parties  were  innocent.  I  might  have  con- 
cluded that  my  honey  had  been  removed,  and  other, 
which  was  adulterated,  placed  in  the  cans,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  bad  been  and  am  now  quite 
certain  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  day  is  a 
combination  of  honest  error  and  conscious  inability, 
as  proven  in  the  Jankovsky  case.  Certainly,  1  was 
well  aware  that  the  Fish  honey  was  pronounced 
slightly  adulterated  with  sugar,  and  not  largely 
mixed  with  glucose.  I  thought  of  all  this.  But  you 
do  not  seem  to  see  tbe  point.  The  point  Is,  that, 
NOTWITHSTANDINO  the  fact  that  "it  was  sugar 
adulteration,"  and  "  very  slightly,"  and  "  such  adul- 
teration very  difficult  to  determine,"  the  chemist 
and  the  court  officials  hesitated  not,  but  have 
secured  their  fees,  and  Mr.  Jankovsky  is  some  $75 
out  of  pocket,  and  henceforth  ean  never  stand  up  in 


court  and  say  he  never  was  arrested  and  convicts. 
Not  only  his  reputation,  but  also  his  busing  pM 
been  damaged. 

In  your  endeavor  to  lift  up  Mr.  Fish  with  your 
lever  ('* Gleanings"), using  me  for  the  fulomm.it 
seems  to  me  you  deal  a  terrible  blow  to  courts  and 
chemists.  Although  tbe  chemista  were  not  able  to 
tell,  they  ^Itber  didnt  know  they  were  not  compe- 
tent authority,  or  else  they  had  no  respect  for  ibe 
rights  of  the  dtisen.  My  former  reference  wb« 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  show  tha't  the  pree* 
ent  science  of  chemistry  Is  now  convloUng  and 
fining  Innocent  people,  and  no  amount  of  ezplaos- 
tion  as  to  how  their  errors  came  about  changes  the 
force  of  my  citation. 

I  next  come  to  your  statement  as  to  what  I  wooM 
have  seen  had  I  "been  to  the  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago bee-keepers'  conventions,  when  Prof.  Wiley 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  bee-keepers."  1  wish  1 
had  been  there.  I  should  be  able  to  say,  ^  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you.  Prof.  Wiley.  I  beg  of  you  to  remmnber 
that  you  are  now  shaking  a  consistent  hand:  I 
never  called  you  a  *  liar.'  Prof.  W.,  let  us  sympa- 
thise with  each  other;  we  have  both  been  attack^ 
by  bee-Journals.  Yon  are  back  in  the  *  band- 
wagon.' please  instruct  me  as  to  how  yon  got  tiiere!"" 

I  did  not  call  Prof.  Wiley  a  ''liar,"  but  I  said  be 
either  was  one,  or  else  he  was  at  one  time  wont 
abused  by  bee-Journals  than  I  am  being  now. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  of  your  having  honey  in 
cans,  and  the  cans  in  boxes,  and  the  cover  of  the 
box  having  talked  upon  it  one  of  my  express  tags. 
I  do  not  doubt  it,  because  I  put  them  on  that  way- 
an  easy  way  to  imitate.  The  tag  Is  no  doubt  mine; 
but  If  it  is  naUed  upon  my  cover,  that  oover  restiiv 
on  my  box,  that  box  containing  my  can,  the  honey 
in  that  can  is  not  my  honey  provided  it  Is  not  pure 
and  of  first  quality  of  Its  grade.  (By  this  word 
**  my."  I  mean  having  once  been  mine.)  1  now  mail 
you  a  sample  of  my  pure  honey,  the  same  that  1 
shipped  to  all  my  customers,  and  I  desire  that  yoa 
compare  it  with  tbe  honey  in  those  cans,  and  then 
return  to  me  a  sample  of  that  In  the  cans  you  have. 
You  can  return  in  the  same  mailing  package,  and  I 
enclose  stamps  for  postage.  Also  please  state  In 
'"  Qleanings"  how  they  compare. 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  bring  into  poblle 
print  what  you  claim  I  wrote  In  a  private  letter  to 
some  one.  I  do  not  remember  to  whom  I  wrote 
such  words.  I  may  have  done  so,  however.  We 
will  admit  that  I  wrote  those  words  In  a  privste 
letter  to  some  person.  Of  course,  we  all  know  tbst 
Prof .  Cook  is  far  from  being  a  "fool,"  or  "silly,*' 
and  that  it  requires  nothing  short  of  genius  borde^ 
Ing  upon  the  "  consomate  "  to  make  so  much  oi  s 
seeming  case  against  me  as  you  have  doncwttk 
nothing  real  for  a  ground-work.  If  I  wrote  thoie 
words,  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake,  and  must  give  ss 
my  only  excuse  that  I  then  had  what  I  now  bsve 
in  my  mind,  the  though^that  it  Is  both  silly  sod 
foolish  to  hope  for  general  benefit  to  bee-culture  to 
grow  out  of  the  persecution  of  honey-producers.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  object  is  not  to  benefit  tlie 
bee-keepers,  but  to  temporarily  Injure  a  competitor 
in  business, "  foolishness  "  immediately  changes  to 
conspiracy.  However,  speaking  of  your  not  send- 
ing me  proof,  I  see  no  logic,  nothing  wise  and  Joft, 
In  retaliating  upon  the  "  weak,"  "  foolish,"  snd 
••  criminal,"  by  withholding  JUSTICB  from  them.  1 
very  much  admire  the  following  quotation  from  s 
prayer:  "  liOrd,  bless  the  wicked ;  thou  has  bleiwd 
the  good  by  making  them  good." 
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I  htTe  not  said  the  chemists  of  our  land  are  all 
norant  and  Ticious,  althoofch  we  all  know  enough 
\1  msnktDd  to  know  that  chemistry,  perched  upon  a 
IBQd  salary,  mnd  well  obscared  from  the  masses.  Is 
Bt  nffioaenarily  always  perfectly  honest  nor  allwlse. 
Ve  know  one  man  has  been  fined  heavily,  and  Im- 
teasnrably  iDjnred,  through  either  the  ignorance 
t  Ttoe  of  ehemlsts. 

Ton  say  you  have  enough  of  my  honey  that 
peaks  for  Itself ,  to  go  around.  I  say  you  haven't 
■ough  of  my  honey  to  support  one  bee  15  seconds, 
ku,  sent  oat  as  sample*,  would  not  do  honor  to  me 
•  s  produoer,  and  to  our  business  at  large.  I  mailed 
smplea  to  many  of  my  customers,  and  I  do  not  re- 
MBberaeample  sent  that  did  not  bring  an  order. 
t  there  are  any  of  my  customers  who  will  say  the 
lOoilBwere  not  like  sample,  I  want  to  hear  from 
ilea  throosli  **  Gleanings;"  but  if  such  statements 
twnld  he  made,  I  want  to  know,  as  I  do  in  the  case 
>f  Mr.  Ay  era*  why  nothing  was  said  to  MX;  andl 
farther  desire  to  have  about  40  of  my  other  custo- 
Bcn  state  what  they  think  of  my  honey.  In  **  Glean- 
aw." 

By  re-peroaing  the  Fish-honey  advertisement,  I 
M  it  reads  as  follows: 

We  offer  you  honey,  put  up  in  original  packages, 
M  reeelTed  from  the  apiary,  at  from  49i  to  6  cents 
Hr  pound,  depending  on  quality  and  style  of  pack- 
H»*.  Can  Ben  yon  any  quantity  you  wish,  from  60 
roiDds  to  a  carload,  tramples  mailed  if  so  re- 
isested.   Will  thank  you  for  a  response. 

Besp*7  yours,  8.  T.  FlSH  ft  Co. 

Above  the  above,  on  the  card,  is  the  following: 

We  are  agents  for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
todany  honey  we  sell  we  guarantee  strictly  pure 
iDd  anadnlterated. 

Tlie  wording  of  this  card  exhibits  confusion,  and 
tbsi the  firm  Is  already  on  the  defensive,  does  it 
Ht?  Mr.  Fish  Is  a  scholarly  man  of  business  wls- 
Aora;  and  tbe  way  this  card  flutters,  we  would  know 
tl>st  not  only  the  firm,  but  their  customers,  bad 
i^enhlt.  **From  4K  to  6  cents,"  even  in  ** eopound 
kia'*  **Cheap.^  Is  this  honey  (2  cenu  below  the 
lowest  of  my  prices  for  the  same  grades)  adulter- 
Med  because  it  is  cheap,  or  cheap  because  tbe  word 
"silulterated  **  has  been  published  too  many  times  7 
7onrreferences  to  the  test  to  which  chemistry 
lut  been  put,  are  not  at  all  conclusive  to  me.  The 
t««s  should  be  made  by  persons  on  one  side  who 
wiu,  for  the  time  being,  lay  aside  all  desires  as  to 
fMaltSL  I  am  well  satisfied  that  there  are  honeys, 
van  from  the  blossoms,  that,  under  tbe  chemical 
ten,  will  answer  the  chemists'  requirements  for 
C^Qcoee,  and  I  have  no  doubt  It  can  be  proven  by 
^oestezperlmeDt.  I  was  a  witness  to  one  glucose 
^zpertmait  at  Lansing— one  which  has  been  cited 
us  esse  proving  the  ease  of  detection.  A  portion 
of  reddish  honey  was  divided  into  three  parts— a 
ttt&U  part,  medium  part,  and  a  larger  part.  White 
eoofeoUoners'  glucose  was  mixed  with  each,  and 
^  shades  of  color  afforded  an  unerring  guess;  for, 
when  brought  In.  we  were  told  that  one  lot  of  honey 
*ss  mixed  in  different  quantities,  with  equal 
VDoants  of  glucose.  I  wonder  if  all  the  other  tests 
*«Te  ss  severe  as  this  one.  And  this  test  has  been 
cHed  in  your  paper  to  show  the  ease  of  detecting 
llQcose  by  taste.  The  glucose  we  have  tasted  in 
oor confectioner's  shop  here  has  no  taste  stall  that 
the  aromatic  flavors  of  honey  will  not  annihilate  at 
once.  I  tasted  of  the  Lansing  experiments,  and 
c*^d  vnerrtngly  tell,  by  appearance  and  taste  both, 
which  had  the  most  glucose  (the  less  of  flavor  being 
aost  diluted  with  the  comparatively  tasteless).  I 


know  that  I  have  tasted  pttre  honeys  that  I  could 
not  Hsll  from  uiy  one  of  these  glucoeed  samples.  If 
others  could,  I  could  not;  but  I  could  unravel  tiiat 
experiment  with  the  greatest  ease.  When  the 
chemist  is  rballt  tested,  we  shall  then  know 
whether  or  not  bis  reports  are  competent  to  fine  and 
send  people  to  Jail,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  public  dls-. 
graoe.  I  am  far  from  having  a  desire  that  present 
chemistry  cuinot  detect  glucose  in  honey  with  sufll- 
dent  certainty  to  warrant  oonviction;  but,  fully  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true,  I  have  a  stronger  desire  that 
no  more  honey-producers  should  be  persecuted  and 
injured  while  all  bee-keepers  are  also  materially 
damaged. 

Tour  statement  that  my  utterances  have  defended 
the  practice,  are  wholly  unfair.  That  is  another 
disputed  question,  I  maintaining  that  they  do  not 
defend  the  practice,  and  asserting  positively  that 
such  was  far  from  my  intentions.  While  I  said  that 
bee-keepers'  unions  could  not  stop  one  little  honey- 
producer,  the  idea  I  wished  to  carry  was  that  they 
cannot  stop  the  practice  with  anybody.  What  harm 
can  it  do  for  me  to  make  this  statement  to  bee-keep- 
ers when  the  city  adulterators  (all  the  adulterators 
there  are)  know  It  full  well  beforehand,  and  after 
the  Union  has  previously,  for  a  whole  year,  ad- 
mitted it  by  its  non-action  7  When  it  was  first  pro-^ 
posed  to  put  this  load  upon  the  Union  (anoffisprinr 
of  my  own,  and  to  which  I  am  greatly  attached),  1 
objected  because  I  thought  it  would  weaken  and 
destroy  the  already  proven  efficiency  of  the  Union 
in  the  line  of  work  for  which  it  was  originated,  and 
I  think  so  still.  What  better  evidence  of  my  origi- 
nal statemeut,  made  at  the  time  I  opposed  the 
change  In  the  Constitution,  need  I  adduce,  than  the 
fact,  that  more  than  a  year  has  passed,  and  the 
Union  Board  has  proven  by  its  actions  that  It  dare 
not  even  test  the  truthfulness  of  my  assertion.  Had 
I  been  Mr.  Jankovsky,  and  had  I  been  arrested  and 
fined  by  any  pure-food  commission,  bee-keepers' 
union,  or  any  once  else,  it  would  cost  such  commis- 
sion, or  union,  or  person,  a  very  large  sum  before 
they  were  through  with  me. 

The  logical  genius  of  law  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  prejudices  of  those  who  persist  in  the 
adulteration  cry.  We  do  not  differ,  and  never  have 
differed,  upon  the  right  and  Justice  of  adulteration; 
you  have  only  made  It  APPBAb  so;  we  differ  greatly 
as  to  policy  of  action,  and  we  do  not  come  any 
nearer  to  the  real  point  at  issue,  because  of  the  ma- 
licious prejudice  growing  out  of  your  misunder- 
standing or  misrepresenting  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
This  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  Suppose  we  discuss 
the  real  point  at  issue,  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  and 
not  to  do,  leaving  personal  allusions  out  of  the  case 
for  awhile,  or,  at  least,  placing  them  on  another 
page. 

Finally,  since  you  have  begun  publishing  con- 
tributed evil  words  concerning  me,  are  you  willing 
to  publish  several  letters  I  have,  stating,  with  gloves 
off,  what  the  writers  think  of  you  7  If  you  will  open 
a  column  for  innuendoes  against  you  and  me,  yon 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  loved 
for  the  enemies  we  have  made. 

Dowaglac,  Mich.,  April  2.  Jamxs  Hkodok. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  sent  us  at 
the  same  time.— Editor.] 

I.  Charles  Heddon,  son  of  James  Heddon,  do  here- 
by swear  that  I  took  from  tbe  hives  in  my  father's 
two  bee-yards,  and  in  honey-house  did  extract  all 
of  tbe  surplus  honey  produced  In  said  years,  durlnji 
the  years  1882  and  1893:  and,  further,  that  I  put  all 
of  the  said  honey  into  eo-pound  boxed  tin  cans,  and 
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superintended  the  HhlpplnR  of  nearly  all  of  said 
honey.  That  I  personally  took  from  the  hives,  ex- 
tracted, placed  in  cans,  and  shipped  all  of  the  18 
cans  of  honey  sent  to  Mr.  George  G.  Wlllard,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  during  1893,  and  to  mv  certain 
knowledge  all  of  said  noney  was  free  from  any 
adulteration.  Charlbs  Hsddon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  18M.  Abkbb  M.  MOON. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Cass  Ck>unty. 

[In  addition  to  this  we  expect  to  allow  Mr.  Hed- 
don  reasonable  space  for  reply  to  the  two  editorials 
—one  on  page  335,  and  the  other  on  page  382,  in  next 
issue.  If  we  attach  no  foot-note  this  will  give  Mr. 
Heddon  the  **  last  say,"  and  certainly  all  that  one 
could  ask  for.  We  desire  that  Mr.  Heddon  shall 
have  a  full  chance  to  vindicate  himself,  and  toward 
this  end  we  publish  a  letter  received  that  will  ex- 
plain itself.— Editor.] 

One  year  ago  this  last  winter  my  stock  of  ex- 
tracted honey  gave  out.  So  I  sent  an  order  to  Hed- 
don fur  two  cans  of  his  amber  honey.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  never  had  any  honey  that  gave  better 
satisfaction  than   this.     My  customers  were  well 

E leased  with  it,  and  they  had  been  using  clover  and 
asswood  honey  from  my  own  bees. 
Manchester,  N.  T.,  May  2.  Ezra  O.  SMITH . 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiminHniiiim 
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lar"  Do  not  write  anytbfng  for  pabllcatloD 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Sturpliis  from  Fruit-Bloom. 

My  bees  have  stored  some  surplus  from 
fruit-bloom.  I  am  going  to  build  up  to  400 
colonies  as  fast  as  possible.  White  clover 
is  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  bees  are 
working  on  it.  F.  H.  Richardson. 

Laclede,  Mo.,  May  11. 


The  Australian  Gum  Tree,  Etc. 

We  are  having  some  strange  weather  for 
May ;  cherries  are  ripe  on  some  of  the  trees 
on  our  place;  honey  is  coming  in  quite 
plentiful,  yet  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the 
amount  of  our  crop  is  going  to  be  this  year. 
I  do  not  expect  as  much  as  we  got  last  year 
by  a  good  deal,  still,  we  will  get  more 
money  for  a  short  crop  than  we  could  have 
gotten  for  a  big  crop  last  year. 

The  honey  that  is  now  coming  in  is  much 
nicer  than  that  harvested  last  year.  I 
never  saw  the  Australian  gum  trees  bloom 
so  prof usely  as  they  are  doing,  and  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  six  weeks.  They 
are  a  wonderful  tree ;  they  are  truly  Aus- 
tralian, for  they  are  different  in  many 
ways  from  the  trees  that  are  natives  of 
this  country.     It  has  been  said  that  the 


honey  from  these  trees  is  quite  dark;  I 
have  seen  it  so  some  years,  especially  when 
the  trees  bloomed  in  the  winter  or  earlv  in 
the  spring.    This  year  it  seems  to  be  light. 

It  has  commenced  to  rain  to-night— the 
first  we  have  had  for  several  weeks.  It 
will  damage  the  hay  that  has  been  re- 
cently cut,  beside  hurting  the  strawberries 
and  cherries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wiU  be 
beneficial  to  a  multitude  of  crojis. 

W.  A.  Pbtal. 

North  Temescal,  Calif.,  May  13. 


Honey  Crop  Indications  Favorable. 

My  bees  wintered  well,  and  so  far  are 
doing  first-rate.  The  indications  are  favor- 
able for  a  crop  of  honey,  as  white  clover 
did  not  winter-kill.  My  honey  crop  was 
good  last  year.  I  had  about  4,000  pounds, 
all  white  honey.  L.  Hiohbaboeb. 

Leaf  River,  III.,  May  10. 


Pairing:  for  Each  Birth. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  all  worker-bees 
are  the  result  of  a  **  pair  for  each  birth  ?" 
"Pairing,"  technically  speaking,  is  only 
the  union  of  the  germ  and  sperm  cell,  and 
this  takes  place  every  time  a  worker-bee 
comes  into  being.  The  drones  are  an  ex- 
ception, but  the  exceptions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  nullify  the  general 
statement. 

This  is  not  written  to  open  discui«ion.  but 
in  the  interest  of  a  clearer  understanding. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.       Embsson  T.  Abbott. 


Removing:  Wax  from  Clothes. 

As  Mrs.  Atchley  has  asked  some  one  to 
answer  this  question  for  her  through  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  I  will  give  my 
plan  of  removing  the  wax  or  bee-glue  oat 
of  my  clothes  when  I  get  either  on  them. 

Chill  the  wax  that  is  in  the  clothes  in  ite- 
cold  water,  and  while  the  clothes  are  in  the 
tfery  cold  water,  the  wax  or  glue  will  crum- 
ble out  clean  if  the  wax  spots  are  rubbed 
or  washed  while  in  the  water. 

Several  years  ago  I  hit  on  this  plan,  and 
it  never  fails  with  me.  If  I  get  any  wax  on 
my  clothes  I  am  very  careful  not  to  get  any 
hot  water  on  the  wax  to  cause  it  to  melt 
into  the  cloth.  Wm.  McEvot. 

Wood  bum,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Prolonging:  the  Ijife  of  Bees. 

Most  authorities  make  the  life  of  a  bee  in 
the  active  season  to  be  about  six  weeks.  It 
is  also  an  acknowledged  fact  that  during 
winter,  or  while  quiet,  they  attain  to  a 
much  longer  life.  Now  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  experiment  stations  give  us  some 
facts  about  the  possible  life  of  a  bee.  Will 
inaction  in  summer  prolong  life  the  same 
as  in  winter  ?  Will  the  colonv  supplied 
with  plenty  of  honey  and  pollen  in  the 
hive,  and  near  access  to  water,  accumulate 
I  bees  until  the  honey-flow  comes  ?     Will  a 
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colony  kept  in  constant  uproar  by  8timula> 
tive  feed  wear  tiiemselves  out  so  as  to  be 
^eak  when  the  honey -flow  comes  ? 

Some  poflitiye  knowledge  in  this  line 
'woold  be  a  great  help  in  preparing  for  the 
})oney-flow.  Can  the  surplas  bees,  -the  first 
of  May,  be  stored  in  a  ceDar  until  the  bass- 
wood  flow  in  July,  the  same  as  in  winter  ? 
My  experience  has  given  me  an  impression 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prolonging 
life  if  the  bees  are  kept  quiet  when  there  is 
no  honey  to  be  gathered.      L.  M.  Bbown. 

Glen  £llen,  Iowa. 


Hy  Bees  Wintered  '^Boss." 

My  bees  wintered  *'  boss  "  the  past  win- 
ter. I  lost  one  colony  out  of  46.  They  were 
placed  in  the  cellar  on  Dec.  1,  1893,  and 
taken  out  on  April  16,  1894.  Part  of  them 
bad  nearly  all  buckwheat  honey,  and  came 
oat  in  good  condition.  She  fruit  trees  are 
bloomijDg,  and  the  bees  are  booming.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  good  crop  this  season. 
Alsike  clover  is  becoming  our  main  stav 
for  white  honey  here.  Our  neighbors  thiuK 
it  makes  good  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle. 
I  think  so,  too.  Chas.  B.  Allen. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y.,  May  14. 


Besults  of  the  Laat  Seaaon. 

Last  season  I  started  in  the  spring  with 
36  colonies,  some  of  them  being  very  light 
in  stores  as  well  as  bees,  and  they  increaied 
to  88,  all  g^ood  and  heavy  colonies;  and  I 
took  from  them  1,950  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  and  extracted  700  pounds.  They  are 
Dow  all  on  the  summer  stands,  and  they 
seem  to  be  all  right. 

Gabditbb  Wolcott. 

Eldorado,  Wis.,  May  14. 


Bee-Keepingr  in  Colorado. 

I  have  been  here  only  through  one  season, 
80  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  country 
as  I  would  after  a  longer  residence  here, 
bat  I  will  give  my  impressions. 

Colorado  is  spoken  of  highly  as  a  bee  and 
honey  country,  and  my  observations  lead 
me  to  believe  that  in  localities  where  alfalfa 
abounds  it  is  a  good  honey-country,  but 
outside  of  irrigated  lands  there  is  nothing 
to  produce  honev,  as  it  is  an  arid  country, 
and  except  a  few  flowers  in  the  spring, 
there  is  nothing  for  bees  to  gather  honey 
from,  as  everything  dries  out  later  outside 
of  irrigated  lands. 

As  to  alfalfa,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  honey, 
and  were  it  not  that  it  is  always  cut  for 
hay  just  as  soon  as  it  is  in  full  bloom,  it 
would  pav  well  to  keep  bees  in  localities 
where  it  Is  plentiful.  The  honey  is  No.  1, 
very  white,  of  fine  flavor,  and  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  heavy 
and  of  thick  consistency.  It  is  so  thick  that 
it  is  difficult  to  extract,  and  there  is  very 
little  extracting  done  in  this  vicinity,  i 
linow  of  only  one  extractor  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Id  some  localities  here  bees  gathered  coo- 


siderable  dark  honey  from  oak  last  fall. 
Those  who  have  kept  bees  several  years 
say  it  is  the  flrst  dark  honey  they  have 
ever  secured. 

Bees  generally  winter  well  here.  It  was 
not  very  cold  here  the  past  winter.  It  was 
about  zero  two  or  three  times,  rang^ing 
most  of  the  time  from  15  to  80  degrees 
above.  We  had  considerable  snow— a  fall 
of  over  a  foot  on  Feb.  21st,  which  with 
what  we  had  when  it  fell,  made  about  two 
feet  of  snow  at  that  time. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  business 
here  is  the  price— No.  1  comb  honey  will 
not  bring  over  10  cents  a  pound,  and  there 
is  no  demand.  It  has  to  be  shipped  out  of 
the  country  to  dispose  of  it  at  ail.  We  are 
35  miles  from  a  railroad,  and  when  you  get 
to  the  road  freights  are  very  high  here  in 
the  mountains. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  bee-business 
here,  it  is  not  very  flattering,  as  nearly 
every  ranchman  has  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
and  as  the  pasture  is  limited,  with  the  in- 
crease of  bees,  I  think  the  country  will 
soon  be  overstocked. 

If  any  of  the  readers  should  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  country,  and  will 
write  me,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply,  I  will 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Paonia,  Colo.  L.  G.  Pubvis. 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  Quotations. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. -The  honey 
market  Is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  Is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6c. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax.  26^27c.  H.  R.  W. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.,  May  14.— Trade  is  very 
slow,  and  we  have  still  a  liberal  stock  on 
hand.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb.  13^14c.; 
choice.  11^120.;  dark  and  common  grades, 
8^0.    Beeswax,  25^0o.  B.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  III..  May  10.— The  market  for 
comb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  fine  arilcle  of  white 
comb  brln^  lac.  in  pound  sections.  Extract- 
ed slow  of  sale,  at  4®(5o.    Beeswax,  25r.. 

R.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  bonev  comes  In.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
llttlo  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax Is  very  active  at  25^26c.  J.  A.  L. 

CINCINNATI.  O.,  May  7.-There  is  a  slow 
demand  lor  extracted  honey  at  4@7c.  Prices 
for  comb  honey  are  nominal  at  12®  14c.  for 
best  white. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  at  22®25o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSASCITY,  Mo..  Apr.  6.-Wehave  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  tbis  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.    We 
Juote  to-day:    No.  1  white  comb,  1-lb.,  14® 
5c,:  No.  2.  1.3@14c.;  No.  1  amber,  12@13c.; 
No.  2,  10@llc.    Extracted,  5®7c^ 
Beeswax.  20®22c. 
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List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dttders, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


Clilemco^  Ills* 

J.  A.  Lamon,  44  and  46  So.  Water  St. 

B.  A.  fiURNKTT  A  Co.«  161  South  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Saok  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HHiDRBTH  Bros.  &  Skoklkbn, 

28  &  30  West  Broadway. 
Chas.  ISRAxii  &  Bros,,  110  Hudson  St. 


I  City,  JHo. 

Hambun  &  Bkarss,  614  Walnut  Street. 
Clsmoms-Mason  Oom.  Co.,  621  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadwaj. 

BaHkro,  N.  Y* 
Battbrson  &  Co.,  167  &  169  Scott  St. 

Hamilton,  Ilia. 

Chas.  Dadakt  &  Son. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  cor.  Freeman  &  Central  avs 


Advertlseineiits. 

WANTED— A  situation  in  a  California  api- 
ary.   A  year's  experience.    Correspond* 
ence  solicited.    Address, 

Photographer,  Box  384, 
21  Alt  DfERSBUKG,  TENN. 

'TjIOR  SALB— 1  AAA  or  less,  Mty  Brood- 
X  Combs,  lOo.  XVvv  each  — packed  for 
shipment.     Bee»HLeeper»*  Sirppllea,  etc. 

Write  for  Circular.       ISO.  KSBEL  ft  BON, 
18A4t  HIGH  HILL,  Montg.  Co.,  MO. 

IIIDnDTCn  1893  €ARNIOI<AN8.»5  each: 
imr Un  I  lU  1393  home-bred  tested,  $2;  un- 
tested, bred  from  imported  mothers  that  pro- 
duce only  gray  bees.  91.  Add  81  each  for  for- 
eign countries.  By  mall  anynrliere. 
21Dl0t  1R8.  FBAIt  BBnoV.  CharltoB  Heiglits,  Id. 
Mention  the  Ataerican  Bee  JoumaL 

I  Have  182  Colonies 

Italian  Bees.  In  8-f rame  Slmplicltv  Dovetailed 
Hives— at  84.00  per  colony,  or  83.50  when  10 
or  more  are  taken  at  a  time.    Address, 

JENNIJB  ATCHJLEY, 

21A2t  BEEVir^K,  Bee  Co.,  TEXAS. 

MerUUm  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Oxford,  N.  Jersey.     May  8rd,  1894. 

Friend  Beb-Keepbrs— My  bees  are  storing 
fruit-blossom  honey  in  the  sections  now.  I 
have  50  SELECTED  QUEENS— larflre  and 
prolific— last  year's  rearing— or  this  nardy 
and  Induatrlona  strain  of  Itallana-that 
I  will  ship  by  return  mall,  at  $1.50  each. 
Order  one  or  more  before  they  are  gone.  I 
know  they  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction 
Yours  with  best  wishes, 

21A3t  G,  O.  TITSISON. 

MenUon  theAmerUxmBeeJiJunmL 


Austrian  Diamond  Finger-Ring. 

This  ring  is  a  diamond 
cut  brilliant,  for  eit>lier 
lady  or  gentleman.  The 
setting  is  what  fa  called 
"Tiffany,"  which  is  the 
latest  used  for  flrenuine 
diamond  rings.  The  Ring 
itself  is  made  of  18-k. 
solid  rolled  gold,  and  set 
with  an  Austrian  Dia- 
mond of  "purest  ray  se- 
rene,'* and  of  prismalle 
rainbow  brilliancy. 

This  Ring  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  rings  ever  made  or  sold  for  the 
money. 

Price,  postpaid,  81.00:  or  we  give  It  as  a 
Premium  for  sending  us  Two  Neiw  8ab- 
■«rlbera  to  the  **  Bee  Journal "  for  one  year 
at  81.00  each ;  or  we  will  club  it  with  the  **  tfee 
Journal*'  for  one  year  for  81.60. 

This  Engraved  Band  Ring 
is  made  from  best  solid  18k. 
rolled  gold  stock,  and  each 
ring  is  warranted  perfect. 
The  engraving  is  done  by 
hand,  and  shows  great  skilL 
-^^^.  It  is  exceedingly  fashiona- 

lile.  unci  will  pU^use  any  one  who  secures  it. 

PrIeiS  jKii^TpttJiL  60  cts.:  or  given  as  a  Pre- 
mium for  ftpEuli  Mtf  us  Two  New  Subscribers  to 
the  '■  Bee  JouriiAl "  at  81.00  each  ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  *^  Uec  Journal "  a  year— both  for  81.'40 

This  Plain  Band  Ring  is  a 
very  pretty  one.  It  is  full  3  ^ 
penny  weight.and  made  fromi 
best  18k.  solid  rolled  gold^ 
Stock.  Price,  postpaid.  30c 
or  given  as  a  Premium  for  1 
New  Subscriber  to  the  "  Bee  Journal "  for  a 
year;  or  clubbed  with  the  "Bee  Journal"— 
both  for  81 .20. 

How  TO  Measure  for  a  Ring.— Using  a 
strip  of  heavy  writing  paper  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  take  the  measure  of  the  finger 
where  the  ring  is  to  be  worn.  When  dravn 
comfortably  tight  around  the  finger,  the  ends 
of  the  paper  should  just  meet.  Write  your 
name  on  it,  and  send  it  with  your  order. 

GEOBGE  W.  TOBK  A  CO., 

CHICAGO,  HXa 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

—Either  3  or  5  Banded — 

At  same  price.  Untested,  75  cents;  Tested. 
81.50;  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  81.00.  Breeding 
Queens,  the  best.  84.00  each.  Have  not  lost  a 
Queen  in  wintering  in  four  years.  I  guaran- 
tee safe  arrival  and  entire  satisfaction.  Bend 
for  Price-List.  F.  A.  €RO  WBI<L« 

21A10t  GRANGBJi,  FUl.  Oo«  MINN. 

^  Selling  Out  Stoek  of  Sections.  ^ 

We  have  in  stock  300,000  No.  1  White  Baes- 
wood  4)4x4)4  Planer  Sawed  Sections,  widtto- 
1  and  15-16, 1^,  and  7-to-the-foot.  Bqu^  in 
every  respect  to  our  Poiished  Sectk>ns  except 
in  smoothness,  which  we  offer*  until  sold,  »i 
$1.36_per  HI* 

^r  Price-List  of  Polished    Sections   and 
Other  Supplies,  on  application. 
WAXJZEKA  MFG.  CO. ,  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

1 5Dtf       Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SKXT   POSTPAID  Br 


George  W.  York  &  Co., 

66  tmOk  Ave.,  OileaKo,  Uls* 


Bees  And  Honejr*  or  Management  of  an  Apiary 
for  Pleasnre  and  Profit,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.-- 
This  edition  has  been  largely  re-wrltten.  tboroaghly 
revised,  and  Is  **  fully  up  with  the  times  *'  In  all  the 
Improvements  and  Inrentlons  In  this  rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiarist  with 
everything  that  can  aid  In  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  an  apiary,  and  at  tbe  same  time  produce 
the  most  honey  In  an  attractive  condlllon.  It  con* 
tains  250  pages,  and  245  Illustrations— Is  beautifully 

Erlnted  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  and  bound 
1  doth,  gold-lettered.    Price, 

I«aK«strotli  on  the  Bonejr-Beet  revised  by 
Dadant— This  classic  In  bee-cvlture,  has  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  Is  fully  Illustrated.  It 
treats  of  everything  relating  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing. No  apiarian  library  is  complete  without  this 
iUndard  work  by  Rev.  1*.  L.  Langstrotb  —  the 
Father  of  American  Bee-Culture.  It  has  690  pages; 
bound  IB  cloth.    Pri9e,$1.40. 

Bee-Keepers'  Oalde*  or  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Prof  A.  J.  €k>ok,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.— This  book  Is  not  only  Instructive 
and  helpful  as  a  guide  In  bee-keeping,  but  Is 
Interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  and  sdentlflc. 
It  contains  a  full  delineation  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  bees  460  pages ;  bound  In  cloth  and 
fully  Illustrated.    Price 

Sclentllle  Qaeen-ReArltts«  as  Practically 
Applied,  by  G.M.  Doollttle.— A  method  by  which 
the  very  best  of  Queen-Bees  are  reared  In  perfect 
accord  with  Nature's  way.  17tt  pages,  bound  In 
cloth,  and  Illustrated.    Price.  11.00. 

A  B  O  or  Bee-Caltare«  by  A.  I.  Root.— A 
cyclopaMlla  of  400  pages,  describing  everything 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bees.  It  con- 
tains 300  engravings,  it  was  written  especially  for 
beginners.    Bound  In  doth.    Price.  $1.25. 

A  Xeor  Amonv  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C  C.  Miller— 
A  talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  plans  and 
practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  25  years*  experience, 
wiw  has  for  8  years  made  the  production  of  honey 
hisexdusire  business.  It  gives  full  particulars 
about  caring  for  bees  throughout  the  whole  year. 
114  pages,  bound  In  doth,  and  Illustrated.    60  cU. 

Advanced  Bee-Onltare,  It&  Methods  and 
Management,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.- The  author 
of  this  work  is  too  well  known  to.  need  further 
description  of  his  book.  He  Is  a  practical  and 
entertaining  writer.  Tou  should  read  bis  book  90 
pages,  bound  In  paper,  and  Illustrated.  Price,  60  cts. 

Rational  Bee-Keeplnv«  by  Dr.  John  Dzlerson 
^Thls  Is  a  translation  of  his  latest  German  book  on 
bee-culture.  It  has  350  pages;  bound  In  doth,  tl. 25; 
m  paper  covers.  11.00. 

Blenen-Knltnr,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— 
This  Is  a  German  translation  of  the  prindpal  por 
tion  of  the  book  called  Bbbs  of  Honey.  100-page 
pamphlet.    Price.  40  cents. 

The  Apiary  Rovlster,  by  Thomas  Q.  Newman 
—A  record  and  account  book  for  the  apiary,  devot- 
ing two  pages  to  each  colony.  Leatner  binding. 
Price,  for  50  oolonies,  11.00.    For  100  colonies.  $1.25. 

Convention  Hand-Book,  for  Bee-Keepers.  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains  the  parliamen- 
tary law  and  rules  of  order  for  Bee-Conventions— 
also  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with  subjects  for 
discussion,  etc    Cloth,  gold-lettered.    Price.  25  cts. 

^Wlnter  Problem  In  Bee- Keeping*  by  G.  R. 

Pierce.— The  author  has  had  25  years*  experience  In 
bee-keeping,  and  for  five  years  devoted  all  his  time 
and  enenrles  to  the  oursult.     Paoer  covers.    60  cts. 

A  Rfodem  Bee-Farm  and  Its  Boonomio 
Management,  by  Mr.  8.  BImmlns.  of  Bngland.  Thor- 
oughly practical.  970  paoea,  doih-bound.  Price,  $1. 


Honey  as  Food  and  ]IIedlctno«  by  T. 

O.  Newman.— A  sa-page  pamphlet :  jnat  the  thloc  to 
create  a  demand  for  honey  at  home.  BhooM  bs 
scattered  freely.  Contains  redpes  for  Honey-Cilwa 
Cookies.  Puddings,  Foam,  Wines,  and  osaa  of  womr 
formedidne. 

Prices,  prepaid— Single  copy.  5  oti.;  lOoopl8i.9S 
cts.;  50 for $1.80:  lOOfOr  $i!6&{  350  for  f&iO;  900 
forSlOuOOj  or  1000 for$lfiU)0. 

When  280  or  more  are  ordMed«  we  win  prist  tte 
bee-keeper's  card  (free  of  cost)  on  tbm  front  eover 
page. 

Commercial  Calcnlatorv  by  G.  Bopp.- 
A  ready  Calculator,  Bnstness  ArltbrneCic  and  Afr> 
count-Book  combined  In  one.  Bvery  farm«rand 
business  man  should  have  It.  No.  1 .  bound  in  vaur 

K roof  leatherette,  calf  fliiish.   Pried,  60  eta.  No.  2 
1  fine  artificial  leather.  wUh  pocket*  alUoate  slats 
and  account-book.  Price,  lEIiJO. 

Tbe  ITorld'a  Fair  'Women^  by  Mis.  J. 

D.  HllL-DalnUeet  and  pretUest  book  Iwned  in  cor- 
nectlon  with  the  World's  Fwr.  Contains  snpeit 
full-page  portraits  and  sketches  of  Si  of  the  WockTt 
Fair  women  and  wives  of  prominent  olIlelalB.  BoaoA 
In  leatherette.   Price,  75  eta. 

Green's  Ftwe  Books  on  Fmlf-€3nllnr», 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Devoted  1st,  to  Apple  and  Pear 
Culture;  2nd,  Plum  and  Cherry  Culture;  arUtasf 
berry  and  Blackberry  Calturet  4th.  Grape  C^mrei 
5th,  Strawberry  Cnltore.  120  pp. ;  lUostraMd.  S  eta 

Garden  and  Oreliard^  by  Chas.  A«  Oi^esL 
—Gives  full  Instructions  in  Thinning  and  Markedng 
FruiU;  Pruning,  Planting  and  Cultivating;  8pra^ 
Ing,  Bvappratlon,  Cold  Storage,  Btc  94  pages.  llla» 
trated.  Price.  28  cts. 

Amerlkanlseiie  Blenensa^it«  by  Hani 
Buschbauer.— Printed  In  German.  A  hand-book  ca 
bee-keeping,  giving  the  methods  In  use  by  the  bcit 
American  and  German  apiarists.  lUaatrated:  UB 
pages.  Price,  $i.oa 


-Keeplni:  for  Prollt.  by  Dr.  G.  L^ 

Tinker.— Bevlsed  and  enlarged.  It  detaUa  tbe  s» 
thor*s  **  new  system,  or  bow  to  get  tbe  largest  yIelM 
of  comb  or  extracted  honey.**  80  p. ;  Hloatrated.  S5e. 


Tblrty  Tears  Amon^r  tike  Boea«  by 
Henry  Alley.— Gives  the  results  of  over  a  qnartsr* 
century's  experience  in  rearing  que«i-beea.  yerr 
latest  work  ofUie  kind.  Nearly  100  pagea.  Price,  soa 

Capons  and  Caponislnc«  by  Dr.  Sawyer. 
Fanny  Field,  and  othera.— Illustrated.  All  abool 
caponlxing  fowls,  and  thus  how  to  make  the  moa 
money  In  poultry-raising.  64  pages.  Pnoe,aocta 

How  to  Propacate  and  Groisr  Prslt« 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Brief  Uistruottons  .In  b»d^f 


grafting 
trees,vli 


,  and  layering:  also 

Ines  and  plants,  TSpsses. 


of  fims 


How  l¥e  Made  the  Old  Fams  Far 

by  Chas.  A.  Green,— Gives  his  personal  experteacs 
on  a  fruit  farm  whldi  he  made  yield  a  generous  for 
tune.   64  pages;  illustrated.  PrloeiSSota. 

Onr  Poaltry  Doctor,  or  HesHh  In  ths 
Poultry  Tard  and  How  to  Cure  Sick  FovKW 
Fanny  Field,— Bverything  about  Poaltry  DttsaMi 
aad tnelr Cure.  64 pages.  Prtce,S0ets. 


Bmerson  Binders^  made  OBpeclally  for 
the  Bis  Journal,  are  convenient  for  prsaerriac 
each  number  as  fast  as  received.  Not  inallabis  t» 
Canada.  Price,  60  otk 

Poaltry  for  Harlcet  and  Pooltry  for 
Profit,  by  l^uiny  neld.-Ttils  everything  about  ths 
Poultry  Business.  64psges.  Price,  29  cts. 

Turkeys  for  Harlcet  and  Turlceys  for 
Profit,  by  Fanny  FleUL— All  about  Tnrkay^slths^ 
64  pages.   Price,  26  cts.  ^ 

Fool  Brood  Treatment«by  Prof.  F.  a 
Cheshlre.-IU  Cause  and  Prevention.    Prlea.»>e»' 

Fool  Brood«  by  A.  R.  Kohoke.' 
DsreloiNDsmsaaOBnw  Pi1os.95sts. 
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OoTtr  Vli«m  OT«r  with  beautiful  flowers, 
D«Ck  them  with  gurlandi,  those  brotben  of  oars, 
Lyliur  to  silent,  by  niffht  and  by  day. 
Sleeping  the  years  of  tbelr  manhood  away. 
Otve  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past  i 
Qive  them  the  bonon  their  future  forecast ; 
Glre  tliem  the  chaplets  they  won  in  the  strife, 
Otre  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 
Cover  them  OTer^yes,  cover  them  over- 
Parent,  husband,  brother  and  lover  I 
Crown  in  your  hearts  those  dead  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

—  Will  Carleton. 


Tlie  IVeifr  Secretary  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-Keepers*  Association,  we  learn  from 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal^  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Gem- 
mill,  of  Stratford.  He  was  recently  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Ck>meil. 
Mr.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
highly  respected  apiarists  ^*  over  the  line.'* 


ProflUftble  Bee-Keeplnis:,  by  Mrs. 
Atchley,  will  continue  for  some  time  in  her 
department  of  the  Bbb  Journax.,  at  least 
each  alternate  week.  Until  further  notice 
we  can  furnish  the  back  numbers  from  May 
Ist,  beg^inning  with  her  '*  Lessons,"  to  new 
aubecril>ers  who  pay  $1.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Bbb  Journal — that  is,  we 
can  commence  their  year  with  the  number 
haying  the  first  lesson,  if  they  so  desire. 


A  Pure  Honey  Bill  has  l>een  intro- 
duced into  the  Canadian  legislature,  and 
Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit,  with  other  bee-keepers 
there,  are  working  hard  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage. We  hope  they  will  succeed  in  mak- 
ing it  a  law,  and  then  see  to  its  strict  en- 
forcement. The  United  States  needs  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  that  right  speedily. 
But  nothing  can  l>e  expected  from  Congress 
until  the  people  of  this  country  stop  send- 
ing politicians  to  Washington  with  ^^azes 
to  grind.'*  What  we  need  is  hoAest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  not  a  lot  of 
spoils-seeking  misrepresen ta  tives.  No  anti- 
adulteration  laws  can  be  expected  from  an 
"  adulterated  "  Congress. 


Xlie    FlTe-nanded   Italians  are 

g^yen  a  good  *'send  oflP"  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rouse,  of  Missouri,  in  the  last  Progressive 
Bee-Keeper.  He  says  he  is  '*  sure  they  are 
superior  in  every  respect,  as  a  whole."  Mr. 
Kouse  is  one  of  Missouri's  best  bee-men  and 
apiarian  writers. 


Prot.  C  V.  Riley,  for  about  20  years 
chief  of  the  Entomological  Division,  U.  8.  - 
Dept.  of  Agnriculture,  has  resigned,  and 
Prof.  L.  O.  Howard  has  l>een  appointed  as 
Prof.  Riley's  successor.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Howard  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
that  branch  of  the  service  for  several  years, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
publications  which  bear  Prof.  Riley's  name. 

The  Chicago  Record^  from  which  we  ob- 
tained the  above  information,  says  that  ^'  it 
has  been  Prof.  Riley's  practice  for  years  to 
claim  the  authorship  of  everything  that 
was  written  in  his  bureau."  From  this  it 
will  he  fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Frank  Ben- 
ton had  a  pretty  big  hand  kt^reparing  the 
jtized  by  VjOOC 
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essay  read  at  the  Wasbington  conventioD 
of  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, on  '' What  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricnltore  Has  Done  and  Can  Do  for  Apicul- 
ture.'^ If  such  be  the  case,  we  think  Mr. 
Benton  is  deserving  of  considerable  credit, 
for  the  preparation  of  that  essay  must  have 
required  considerable  labor,  involving  not 
a  little  investigation  of  past  records  of  the 
Department.  We  believe  in  giving  '*  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due,"  wherever  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  do  so. 


Somnain  bnltot— the  * 'sleep- walking" 
contributor  to  the  Progressive  Bee-Ketper— 
asks  whether  the  **  Advance  "  wouldn't  be 
a  more  appropriate  name  for  the  Review, 
We  hardly  think  it  would.  What's  the 
matter  with  "  Review  ?"  The  Review^''  is— 
all— right!" 


Prodnctiif^  Comb  Honey.  —  The 

American  Bee-Keeper  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing essential  requirements  in  producing 
comb  honey  that  will  bring  a  good  price: 
Great  care  in  the  way  it  is  put  up ;  dean, 
white,  well-made  sections,  completely  filled, 
and  the  cells  all  capped. 


EfOSt  IVumbeni.— Very  frequently  we 
receive  requests  for  a  missing  copy  of  the 
Bbb  JbuBNAL  several  months  after  the 
date  of  the  particular  copy  wanted.  Often 
we  have  not  a  single  copy  left  then,  while 
if  requested  not  longer  than  a  month  after 
its  issue,  we  would  be  able  to  supply  it. 
Please  remember  this,  all  ye  who  should 
fail  at  any  time  to  receive  your  copy  of  the 
Bbe  Joubnal.  We  are  always  careful  to 
mail  them  all,  promptly,  but  occasionally  a 
few  are  lost  in  the  post-offlce  somewhere. 
Such  we  are  very  glad  to  replace,  if  notified 
in  time. 


iriittered  ««  UnusuaUy  l¥eU.**— 

In  OUaninge  for  May  15th  we  find  these 
editorial  paragraphs  about  how  the  bees 
have  wintered,  and  also  as  to  the  prospects: 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  need  this 
spring  of  going  to  the  expanse  and  trouble 
of  gathermg  statistics  as  to  how  the  bees 
have  wintered ;  for  reports,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  show  that  they  have  come  out 
unusually  well.  Not  only  is  there  no  loss 
worth  speaking  of,  but  the  colonies  are  un- 
usaJly  strong.  Never  before  do  we  remem- 
ber a  more  favorable  spring  for  bees.  In 
our  own  locality  hives  are  filled  with  honey 


from  f ruit-bloesoms  and  dandelions,  and  in 
our  own  apiary  we  have  had  to  give  more 
room  and  divide.  Our  neighbors  have  had 
swarmlne,  and  yet  fruit-bloom  seems  to  be 
only  f  airlv  out.  By  the  flood  of  orders,  we 
should  judge  that  a  similar  state  of  thinn 

Crevails  throughout  the  North.    It  shoom 
e  said  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Sooth, 
frosts  have  done  some  damage. 

Prospects  for  a  fine  honey  crop  this  sea- 
son were  never  more  flatteorlng.  If  we  are 
not  mre  of  a  good  flow  from  clover  and 
basswood,  we  are  «uf»,  from  the  heavy 
brood-rearing  now  going  on,  of  a  large 
force  of  bees  that  willbe  ready  for  bnsinees 
if  the  honey  does  come. 

We  don't  remember  the  spring  when  so 
many  favorable  reports  came  in  as  to  the 
almost  universally  successful  wintering  <tf 
bees.  Nearly  every  letter  has  said  that 
they  have  wintered  well,  and  also  that  the 
prospects  were  very  flattering  for  a  good 
crop  of  honey— outside  of  California. 

In  this  region  the  spring  is  now  (May 
31st)  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  its  usual 
time,  and  although  the  past  few  days  the 
weather  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  still  it 
may  not  damage  the  prospects  much,  as 
the  bees  had  just  put  in  about  two  weekB 
of  good,  solid  work  on  early  blossoms. 
After  settled  warm  weather  comes  again, 
probably  in  a  week  or  two,  we  may  find 
that,  after  all,  the  results  may  be  as  good  as 
if  bee-keepers  had  managed  the  weather 
themselves. 


Bro.  Hutcliinsoit  is  making  quite  a 
reputation  for  himself  in  the  line  of  origi- 
nal short,  pithy  sentences  in  recent  nom- 
bers  of  the  Review.  Here  is  a  good  sample, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  his 
paper: 

''  SUence  is  the  wit  of  fools." 


The  Heddon   Secttom-Cnse,  —  A 

subscriber  to  the  Bbb  Journal  in  Soatii 
Africa,  writes  as  follows  about  the  Heddoa 
section-case: 

Mr.  Heddon  sajrs,  on  page  93  of  his  **  Suc- 
cess in  Bee-Culture,"  that  he  gets  88  sec- 
tions, 7  to  the  foot,  in  each  of  his  surplus 
cases— that  means  7  rows  of  4  to  the  row 
(as  his  frames  only  hold  4).  He  also  osfli 
tin  separators— this  woula  make  the  framee 
and  tin  together  good  1  foot  and  3^  inch. 
His  cases  (he  tells  us  on  page  90,  bottom 
paragraph)  are  only  13  inches  wide,  outside 
measurement,  and  the  sides  of  the  surplus 
cases  are  made  of  %  lumber;  this  leaves 
11^  inches  inside  measurement,  and  jet 
into  this  space,  he  tells  us,  he  puts  7  fktunei 
measuring  1  foot,  and-^paratprs  measor- 
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ing  good  W  of  an  inch.  How  is  it  done  ? 
Cuilir.  W.  Z.  Hatchinson,  perhaps,  ex- 
plain f 

Mr.  Hutchinson  kindly  replies  to  the  fore- 
going as  follows : 

The  Heddon  super  for  holding  wide 
frames  is  made  a  trifle  more  than  IS  inches 
wide,  outside  measurement,  and  this  gives 
room  to  make  it  12^  inches  inside,  which 
giyes  abundant  room  for  the  separators; 
also  sufficient  **play''  so  that  the  first 
frame  may  be  easily  remored. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 


Foul  JBroodl.— Here  is  what  the  Ameri- 
eon  Bee-Keeper  said  in  the  May  number  about 
Dr.  Howard^s  book  on  foul  brood: 

'*It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  concise  man- 
ner, and  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  and  experimenting  on  the  part  of 
the  author.'' 

Remember,  we  mail  it  for  only  25  cents, 
or  dub  it  with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  a  year 
—both  for  $1.15;  or  we  will  give  it  free  as  a 
premium  for  sending  us  one  new  subscriber. 


A  Stlni^lesB  Straifr  was  furnished 
Gleaning*  by  Dr.  Miller,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Karl  Ritter,  a  Pole,  caced  182  bees 
that  had  lost  their  stings.  After  48  hours 
80  were  still  living,  and  flew  away  as  lively 
as  ever  when  freed.  But  bees  are  slow  to 
show  the  effect  of  injuries.  Cut  one  in  two, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  it  for  a  long 
time. 


Tlie  Utali  Ajisoclatloit  of  bee-keep- 
ers, at  its  last  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— E.  S.  Lovesy;  Vice-President- 
at-Large,  H.  Taufer ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  C.  Swaner. 

With  a  view  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
the  association,  the  following  Vice-Presi- 
dents were  elected : 

Weber  County— R.  T.  Rhees,  of  View. 

Cache  County — J.  J.  Bell,  of  Logan. 

Davis  County— Wm.  Blood,  of  Kavsville. 

Tooele  County— Geo.  Cramer,  of  Tooele. 

Salt  Lake  County— Daniel  Jensen,  of  Mill 
Creek,  and  Joshua  Teiry,  of  Draper. 

Utah  County— O.  B.  Huntington,  of 
Springville,  and  H.  L.  Brooks,  of  Lake 
Snore. 

Juab  County— H.  C.  L.  Jorgenson,  of 
Levaa. 

Sanpete  County— P.  M.  Mc Arthur,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Sevier  County— J.  D.  Whipple,  of  Au- 
rora. 

Messrs.  Lovesy,  Swaner,  and  J.  S.  Scott 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  sug- 


gestions to  the  county  courts  not  to  allow 
trees  to  be  sprayed,  while  in  bloom,  with 
any  poisonous  substance,  as  it  is  sure  death 
to  the  bees,  and  does  the  fruit  no  good;  the 
proper  time  to  spray  being  when  the  blos- 
soms have  fallen,  or  when  the  fruit  has 
set. 

It  is  desired  wherever  practicable  to  have 
the  Vice-Presidents  organize  local  associa- 
tions, thereby  creating  more  general  in- 
terest in  the  bee-industry. 


S^  ^'  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  Bee  Journal. 
Tou  may  depend  upon  my  patronage  all 
the  time."— H.  L.  Bowlin,  of  Mississippi. 


Comb    Honey   Production.  —  In 

Prof.  Cook's  "  Bee-Keepers'  Guide,"  is  the 
following  about  the  production  of  comb 
honey : 

Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  one  of  Michigan's  most 
successful  bee-keepers,  who  produces  large 
harvests  of  comb  nonev,  g^ves  the  follow- 
ing points,  to  be  heeded,  in  producing  comb 
honey : 

1.  Bees  must  winter  well. 

2.  There  must  be  a  goodly  amount  of 
honey  in  the  hive  in  the  spring.  Bees  never 
prosper  on  scant  rations. 

3.  Keep  colonies  warm  in  spring. 

4.  Tier  up,  and  leave  sections  on  the  hive 
untiljust  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

5.  When  removed,  pile  the  crates  of  sec- 
tions one  upon  another,  and  keep  in  a  warm 
room  until  sold. 

The  above  are  points  well  worthy  consid- 
eration, and  mav  be  called  the  axioms  of 
comb  honey  production. 


Honey  tbr  Eiuns:  Xronble.- In  an 

exchange  we  find  the  following  about  the 
use  of  honey  in  the  treatment  of  lung  af- 
fections, etc. : 

Honey  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  lung 
trouble.  Make  a  strong  decoction  of  hoar- 
hound  herb  and  sweeten  with  honey.  Take 
a  table-spoonful  five  times  a  day. 

Honey-candy  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
coughs,  colds,  whooping-cough,  etc.  Fill  a 
bellmetal  kettle  with  hoardhound  leaves 
and  soft  water,  letting  it  boil  until  the 
liquor  becomes  strong— strain  through  a 
muslin  cloth,  adding  as  much  honey  as  de- 
sired— ^then  cook  it  in  the  same  kettie  until 
the  water  evaporates,  when  the  candy  may 
be  poured  into  shallow  vessels  and  remain 
unul  needed,  or  pulled  like  molasses  candy 
until  white. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  677  ?  ^^  j 
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In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immediatk  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  ** Queries  and  Replies'*  so 
Interesting  on  another  pa^e.  In  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  andanswers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Newly  Hatched  Bees,  Cerolein,  Etc. 

1.  Is  there  any  danger  of  newly-hatched 
bees  dying  for  want  of  food,  when  the 
frames  on  which  they  are  hatched  contain 
no  honey,  and  bave  no  honey-combs  imme- 
diately adjacent  ? 

2.  What  is  cerolein,  and  what  is  known 
of  it  as  a  remedy  for  foul  brood  ? 

8.  Can  you  **  locate  '*  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased yield  when  the  queen  is  removed 
and  put  in  a  nucleus  (the  nucleus  itself  be- 
ing made  up  out  of  the  colony),  the  colony 
kept  queenless  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
nucleus  united  to  it  at  the  end  of  that  time? 
The  amount  of  neither  bees  nor  brood  is 
essentially  altered.  I'm  not  exactly  ask- 
ing for  information,  but  for  something  just 
as  desirable,  viz :  a  brief  and  clear  state- 
ment, which  I  cannot  make  to  satisfy  my- 
self. 

4.  Don't  you  think  wide  frames  of  sec- 
tions below  are  better  for  farmers  and 
small  honey-producers  than  upper  stories  ? 

5.  What  number  of  square  inches  of  comb 
does  the  expression  '^one  Langstroth 
frame  "  mean  ?  The  inside  dimensions  vary 
according  to  the  depth  of  top-bar  used. 

6.  Is  the  plan  of  transferring  the  old 
queen  to  an  upper  story,  putting  an  exclud- 
er between,  dividing  the  brood  between  the 
upper  and  lower  stories  and  allowing  a 
younff  queen  to  be  hatched  below,  and 
mated,  to  be  recommended  as  a  method  of 
requeening  without  cessation  of  egg-lay- 
ing ?  If  practiced  each  year  after  swarm- 
ing time,  would  the  queens  thus  reared  be 
as  good  as  young  queens  from  the  South  to 
prevent  swarming  the  season  after  ? 

A  question  was  asked  in  this  department 
some  time  age,  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  as  to  how 
much  honey  it  took  to  make  one  pound  of 
bees.  Cheshire  makes  a  rouRh  guess  in 
these  terms:  '*Let  us  imagine  that  the 
brooding,  feeding,  and  sealing  of  a  single 
bee,  from  the  egg  upwards,  costs  as  much 
to  the  colony  as  storing  four  cells  with 
honey— an  estimate  which  careful  attention 


to  this  problem  has  shown  me  to  be  moder- 
ate, even  for  ordinary  yields.  Then  the 
I>roduction  of  one  pound  of  bees,  1.  e.,  near- 
y  two  pounds  of  larvae,  will  reduce  the 
honey  stored  by  16  pounds ;  if  the  comb  has 
to  be  built,  by  probably  8  pounds."    P.  T. 

Answers.— 1.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
there  could  be  no  danger  so  long  as  honey 
was  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  hive,  for 
the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  to  keep  some  on- 
sealed  honey  in  the  brood-neet  so  long  as 
there  is  honey  in  the  hive.  And  yet  I  r»- 
member  reading  of  a  case  in  which  the 
young  bees  died  while  plenty  of  honey  was 
in  outside  combs.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
there  was  a  continued  cold  spell,  so  that  bU 
the  honey  in  the  brood-nest  was  used  np, 
and  it  was  too  cold  for  the  beee  to  move 
out  of  the  brood-nest  for  more. 

2.  Cerolein  is  a  substance  obtained  from 
beeswax  by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol, 
but  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  of  it  as 
a  foul-brood  remedy. 

8.  I  doubt  if  I  can  do  any  better  at  it 
than  you.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  settled 
thing  that  there  is  an  increased  yield  ?  I 
know  it  is  claimed,  and  by  good  men,  too, 
but  somehow  I  couldn't  entirety  satisfy 
myself  about  it,  and  I  tried  it  on  a  large 
scale.  If  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  and  want  a  theory,  I  would  formu- 
late something  like  this:  }^  three  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  queen  all  the  eggs 
will  be  hatched,  and  after  that  three  days 
there  will  be  fewlr  larvae  to  feed  than  if 
the  queen  had  continued  in  the  hive.  In 
about  five  days  more  there  will  be  no  feed- 
ing at  ail  to  be  done,  and  so  less  stores  used 
up.  Moreover,  there  being  less  housework 
to  do,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  beee 
will  become  field  gatherers  a  little  earlier 
than  if  there  were  plenty  of  *' babies ''to 
feed. 

I  have  serious  doubts,  however,  as  to  any 
gain,  in  the  long  run,  by  removing  the 
queen. 

4.  No,  farmers'  bees  are  not  witfaoot 
their  ambitions,  and  have  just  the  same 
reasons  for  storing  above  as  the  bees  of  the 
specialist. 

5.  Yes,  the  amount  of  comb  surface 
varies  according  to  the  thickness,  not  only 
of  the  top-bars,  but  also  of  the  end  and 
bottom  bars.  One  of  the  latest  Dovetail- 
hive  frames  is  before  me,  and  the  inside 
measurement  is  186  square  inches ;  but  do 
one  knows  what  the  comb  surface  will  be 
exactly,  till    he  knows  what    amount  of 
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roomwill  be  taken  up  with  peep-holes  or 
TBcancies  along  the  edges  of  the  comb. 

5.  Yon  can't  always  depend  npon  bees 
rearing  a  queen  in  the  lower  story,  espe- 
cially- if  the  attempt  be  made  after  the 
swarming  season. 
As  a  rule,  I  think  qneeens  reared  in  the 
i    swarming  season  or  in  a  heavy  honey- flow, 
I    will  average  better  than  others.    As  to  pre- 
I    vention  of  swarming,  I  don't  know  whether 
I    there  would  be  any  difiPerence  between  one 
I    reared  in  the  fall  and  the  spring,  but  I 
I    dioold  think  that  one  reared  in  the  spring 
I    would  be  better,  for  it  has  laid  less.    One 
'    reared  late  in  the  fall  would  of  course  lay 
I    80  little  in  the  fall  that  it  might  not  be 
!    worth  counting,  but  it  might  be  reared  so 
late  that  the  queen  would  not  be  worth 
counting. 

Thanks  for  helping  us  out  as  to  the  cost 
of  rearing  a  pound  of  bees. 


When  Bees  Gather  Kectar,  Etc. 

1.  How  do  you  teU  when  bees  are  gather- 
an  abundance  of  nectar?  My  bees  just 
roll  in  and  out  till  about  10  o'clock,  and 
then  tliey  slack  up.  In  the  afternoon  about 
2  o'clock  they  beipn  to  work  faster,  or  the 
amount  of  bees  going  in  and  out  is  greater 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  Which  swarm  the  more,  Italians  or 
hybrid  bees? 

3.  Is  this  often  or  ever  the  case  ?  I  have 
a  Uack  queen  that  was  mated  to  an  Italian 
drone,  and  all  her  bees  but  about  one-fifth 
are  as  bright  Italians  as  you  see,  that  is, 
S-banded;  they  show  the  8  bands  when  not 
fun  of  honey.  The  one-fifth  are  all  black. 
The  "A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture  "  says,  "  all  the 
way  from  3-banded  to  the  blackest  of  bees ;" 
bat  this  is  not "  all  the  way,"  for  it  is  3 
bands  and  black. 

4.  I  have  a  colony  of  bees  and  there  are 
all  the  time  yoxmg  bees  coming  out  on  the 
alighting-board  and  dying.  They  appear 
to  have  no  use  of  themselves— just  can 
crawl  and  pant  as  if  they  were  tired,  till 
thev  die.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Bankston,  Ala.  M.  W.  G. 

Akbwbbs.— 1.  You've  partly  answered 
your  question  in  the  asking.  When  bees 
"just  roll  in  and  out,"  you  may  be  pretty 
certain  they're  not  fooling,  but  are  doing  a 
profitable  business.  When  they  slack  up  at 
about  10  o'clock,  it's  because  business  is 
getting  dull.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  flowers  to  yield  better  in  one  part  of 
the  day  than  another.  Buckwheat,  for  in- 
stance, yields  little  or  nothing  in  the  after- 
noon. Catch  a  bee  returning  from  the  fleld 
and  you  can  see  whether  its  honey-sac  is 


full  by  tearing  it  apart,  or  by  gently  press- 
ing it  till  it  ejects  the  honey  from  the 
mouth. 

2.  I  don't  know  that  there's  any  differ- 
ence. 

3.  Tes,  the  first  cross  is  very  likely  to 
have  some  that  appear  pure  blacks  and 
some  that  appear  pure  Italians. 

4.  Probably  bee-paralysis.  With  me  the 
disease  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  in  the 
South  it  is  in  some  cases  very  destructive. 
Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  sure 
remedy,  although  some  think  changing  the 
queen  effects  a  cure. 


Moving  Bees  a  Short  Distance. 

I  wish  to  move  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
from  my  neighbor's  apiary,  which  is  about 
a  good  stone's  throw  away  from  my  bees. 
Can  this  be  done  now,  or  in  the  swarming 
season  ?    If  so.  how  ?  H.  O.  J. 

Reeseville,  Wis. 

Answer. — ^If  a  swarm  is  taken  to  your 
place  the  day  it  issues,  there  will  be  no 
trouble.  A  colony  may  be  taken  at  any 
time,  and  you  can  put  up  a  board  in  front 
of  the  ehtrance ;  but  some  of  the  bees  will 
go  back. 


Foul-Broody  Honey— Basswood. 

1.  Is  honey  from  foul-broody  colonies  un- 
healthy to  eat  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  benefit  of 
bee-keepers  that  foul  brood  inspectors  are 
employed  ? 

2.  In  what  month  does  basswood  bloom  ? 

F.  T.  8. 

Answers.— I'm  not  sure  about  it,  but  I 
should  not  suppose  any  serious  results 
would  come  from  eating  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  believe  it  as  wholesome 
as  honey  from  healthy  colonies.  The 
thought  of  its  coming  from  such  a  foul- 
smelling  place  would  settle  the  matter  for 
most  people's  eating.  Certainly,  foul 
brood  inspectors  are  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
bee-keepers.  It  makes  little  difierence  to 
your  neighbor  who  is  a  shoemaker  whether 
foul  brood  is  within  half  a  mile  of  you,  but 
it  does  make  a  big  difference  to  you,  and 
you  are  anxious  for  the  inspector  to  find  it 
and  stamp  it  out. 

2.  June  and  July. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JoxjBNAL  for  $1.40. 
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Hauling  Bees  in  Warm  Weather. 


We  are  learning  more  and  more  how 
to  haul  and  transport  bees  during  warm 
weather.  We  have  found  out  that  it  Is 
a  piece  of  foolishness  to  fasten  bees  up 
in  their  hives  while  being  hauled,  and 
then  we  have  no  loss.  The  bees  do  not 
desert  the  combs  and  let  their  brood 
suffer,  as  when  confined  in  close  quar- 
ters, they  will  leave  the  brood-nest  if 
they  can,  and  the  brood  suffers  more  or 
less,  and  if  they  are  confined  to  their 
combs,  the  old  bees  as  well  as  brood 
suffers,  and  not  infrequently  smothers 
outright. 

It  would  astonish  you  as  much  as  we 
were  astonished  to  find  so  few  bees 
stirring  when  left  open  in  a  bee-tight 
wagon.  When  they  do  not  suffer  from 
heat  they  remain  quiet  on  their  combs 
after  the  wagon  starts. 

Willie  came  in  from  a  60-mile  trip 
last  week  with  a  wagon-load  of  bees  and 
no  hives.  The  wagon  is  bee- tight,  made 
so  with  wire-cloth.  Two  boxes  are  In 
the  center  of  the  wagon  containing  some 
honey,  and  naked  swarms  he  picked  up 
as  he  traveled,  and  turned  loose  into  the 
bee-wagon.  When  he  arrived  home,  we 
took  the  bees  and  measured  about  a 
gallon  to  a  hive,  and  before  we  got 
through  we  found  aU  the  queens,  and 
gave  each  gallon  of  bees  a  queen.  But 
we  had  about  five  gallons  left  over,  and 
these  we  formed  into  nuclei.  Now,  why 
were  the  queens  not  killed  ?  Because 
the  bees  could  not  fly,  and  were  not 
caring. 

I  would  rather  haul  bees  just  turned 
loose  In  a  good,  tight  wagon — three  or 
four  bushels  of  them — queens  and  all, 
than  to  try  to  confine  them  In  their  hives. 
It  is  not  a  success  to  confine  powerful 
colonies  heavy  with  brood  In  hot  weather, 
but  such  can  be  transported  as  well  In 
hot  as  in  cold  weather,  if  they  are  not 
confined. 


Now,  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  aod 
when  you  have  bees  to  move  In  hot 
weather,  give  them  freedom  with  the 
hive-covers  off,  you  will  not  regret 
It,  If  you  have  a  good,  tight  bee-wagon. 
JKsnsiR  Atchlet. 


The  Texas  State  Conventioii. 


(Continued  from  page  621.) 
Dr.  Howard  was  Invited  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  foul  brood.  He*  stated  that 
this  was  unexpected,  but  he  would  en- 
deavor to  Interest  the  convention  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  results  of  his  In- 
vestigation : 

Dr.  Howard  on  Foul  Brood* 

Since  our  last  meeting  here,  during 
the  summer  of  1898,  Mrs.  Jennie  Ateh- 
ley  requested  me  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, and  see  if  any  new  light  might  be 
discovered  on  this  disease.  Not  appre- 
ciating the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, I  agreed  to  do  so,  If  the  necessary 
material  could  be  furnished.  After 
searching  our  State  for  a  case  of  foal 
brood,  and  failing  to  find  one,  a  request 
was  published  In  the  Ameucan  Bee 
JouBNAL  to  furnish  me  with  specimens 
of  foul  brood  for  Investigation.  Speci- 
mens were  received  from  several  soorceii 
outside  of  Texas,  and  the  work  was  be- 
gun. Meantime  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  all  the  literature  on  ^e  subject 

Cheshire  and  Watson-Cheyne,  of  lion- 
don,  England,  described  the  disease,  and 
were  first  to  give  It  the  technical  name 
of  baciUus  alvei ;  prior  to  this,  however, 
Shonfeld,  of  Germany,  had  investigated 
the  disease,  and  found  It  to  be  of  mi- 
crobic  origin;  later,  McLain,  United 
States  Apicultural  Agent,  at  Aurora, 
Ills.,  made  a  report  to  the  Government 
Entomologist,  Dr.  Chas.  V.  Riley ;  and 
Mackenzie,  of  Canada,  In  January, 
1898,  published  a  report  of  his  investi- 
gations In  the  Camadian  Bee  JowmaX. 

As  my  investigations  progressed,  the 
works  of  these  gentlemen  were  received, 
and  a  correspondence  was  opened  with 
Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul  Brood  Inspector  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  I  will 
state  here  that  his  published  articles  In 
the  American  Bee  Journai*  on  the 
cause  and  cure  of  foul  brood  incited 
these  Investigations.  Many  important 
questions  were  propounded  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy, and  foul  brood  specimens  were 
obtained  from  him ;  his  treatment  was 
very  unpopular,  and  his  grounds  seemed 
untenable  in  the  light  of  what  had  been 
written  and  generally  received  with 
grace. 
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By  this  time  I  found  that  I  had  un- 
dertaken more  than  I  had  anticipated. 
The  work  was  begun  systematically,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  care,  from  a  bac- 
teriological standpoint.  I  put  all  the 
writers  on  the  subject  on  trial,  hoping 
that  out  of  confusion  and  chaos,  to  bring 
some  new  light  that  might  aid  us  in 
stamping  out  this  dreadful  and  destruc- 
tive plague. 

Foul  brood  is  strictly  an  Infectious 
disease ;  the  germs  producing  it  must 
come  In  actual  contact  with  the  brood 
In  order  to  establish  it.  A  history  of 
the  germ,  or  bcuMlua  of  foul  brood  will 
be  of  Interest,  and  enable  us  to  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Like  all  disease-producing  germs,  bacU- 
l%is  alvei  in  active  growth  evolves  pois- 
ons, chemical  in  nature,  which  are  de- 
structive to  life ;  these  poisonous  com- 
pounds are  called  ptomaines.  When 
these  germs  are  introduced  from  with- 
out to  healthy  brood,  the  food  provided 
by  the  nurse-bees  being  a  nutrient 
medium,  active  growth  at  once  takes 
place  ;  poisonous  compounds  result,  and 
the  death  of  the  brood  may  result  from 
these,  the  germs  themselves,  or  their 
combined  action.  In  all  cases  of  foul 
brood  these  bacUli  are  found. 

I  have  formulated  a  proposition,  which 
states  In  substance  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chilled  or  dead  brood  does  not 
produce  fool  brood,  or  that  putrefactive 
non-disease  producing  germs  cannot  pro- 
duce those  of  a  disease-producing  char- 
acter, which  I  have  not  the  time  to 
elaborate  fully  now,  but  will  give  It 
passing  mention. 

For  a  disease-producing  germ  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  opposite  character,  there 
would  be  a  time  In  its  life  that  It  would 
possess  all  of  these  characteristics  at 
once ;  this  is  too  absurd  to  believe,  It  Is 
like  being  nothing  and  something  at  the 
same  time;  just  Imagine  the  magnitude 
of  a  turning-point,  where  nothing  ceased 
to  be  nothing  to  become  something.  If 
It  were  true  that  the  germs  of  foul 
brood  floated  in  the  air,  as  stated  by 
some,  there  would  be  no  cure  from  any 
method,  as  there  Is  no  barrier  against 
them,  and  no  brood  could  b6  reared  at 
all. 

There  is  one  more  Interesting  point 
worthy  of  mention.  Many  putrefactive 
air-germs  produce  these  deadly  com- 
pounds just  mentioned,  but  dead  brood 
alone  is  attacked  by  these  putrefactive 
germs  and  not  live  brood.  If  we  have 
dead  and  decayed  brood  from  any  cause. 
It  will,  through  these  agencies,  create  a 
stench  in  the  hive,  the  rotten  mass  will 
settle  to  the  lower  side  of  the  cell,  and 


dry  with  all  its  poisonous  chemical  com- 
pounds and  be  no  more  likely  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  bees  than  If  It  were  ma- 
lignant foul  brood  ;  If  eggs  are  deposited 
In  these  cells,  the  liquid  food  provided 
the  nurse-bees  dissolves  this  poison,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  larvad, 
forming  poisonous  compounds,  resulting 
In  death  to  the  brood ;  but  this  Is  not 
malignant  foul  brood — It  Is  only  death 
from  poisoning  ;  even  If  the  honey  con- 
tained a  portion  of  this  poison,  disease 
could  not  result  from  or  carry  this  from 
one  hive  to  another,  as  it  would  be  so 
much  diluted  that  it  would  not  spread 
the  disease,  as  does  the  contaminated 
honey  bearing  the  bacUli  of  foul  brood 
which  attacks  and  destroys  live  brood. 
Here  the  remedy  Is  simple — remove  the 
dead  brood,  and  your  cure  Is  perfect. 

In  malignant  foul  brood  honey  is 
stored,  and  sometimes  sealed  in  the  cells 
containing  the  dried  remains  which  con- 
tain the  germs,  preserving  them  indefi- 
nitely. How,  then,  can  medicated  syrup 
be  of  any  value  in  such  cases  ?  Thus  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  method 
which  has  not  for  its  object  the  removal 
of  the  germs  and  their  poisonous  com- 
pounds entirely  from  within  the  reach 
of  the  brood,  is  useless.  Mr.  McEvoy 
has  this  object  In  view,  and  effectually 
does  the  work. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  notice  the  fal- 
lacies of  other  writers  who  advocate 
medicated  syrups  In  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  A  work  Is  now  In  press 
which  gives  In  detail  all  of  the  experi- 
ments made  in  this  line;  and  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  prominent  writers  on 
this  disease.  Wm.  R.  Howabd. 


The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  8  p.m..  In  the  ofiQce  of  factory. 

FIRST  DAY — NIGHT  MBBTIN6. 

The  convention  met,  and  the  first  sub- 
ject discussed  was  the  value  of  untested 
queens,  queens  by  mall,  etc.  One  had 
purchased  ten  untested  queens  from  a 
breeder  In  Dallas  county,  and  all  had 
proved  worthless  except  one,  and  he 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  one 
ten-dollar  queen. 

Another  had  purchased  eight  queens 
from  a  breeder —he  had  one  good  one. 
Several  others  had  had  similar  experi- 
ences. Some  of  the  queens  were  not 
prolific,  some  were  drone-layers.  Others 
had  had  as  good  untested  queens  as  they 
ever  saw,  and  thought  that  the  method 
of  rearing  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  vitality  and  usefulness  of  queens. 
I  They  were  frequently  injured  in  transit 
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in  the  mails,  and  the  breeders  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  this. 

THBEE-BANDBD  AND  FIVE-BANDED  BEES. 

Br.  Howard  was  asked  to  explain  the 
difference  between  3-banded  and  5- 
banded  workers. 

He  stated  that  a  3-banded  bee  is  one 
in  which  the  first  three  segments  of  the 
abdomen  behind  the  thorax  or  body  were 
bright  yellow,  the  remaining  segments 
were  dark ;  that  the  hairs  on  all  the 
segments  were  white^shading  to  a  brown 
toward  -the  ends.  A  5-banded  bee  is 
one  in  which  the  first  three  segments 
were  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  the  8- 
banded,  and  that  all  the  hairs  appeared 
longer  and  white  to  the  ends,  and  that 
the  hairs  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  seg- 
ments were  longer  than  on  the  remain- 
ing segments  ;  5-banded  bees  were  very 
much  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
Albinos,  except  that  in  the  Albinos  all 
the  hairs  were  long  and  very  bright. 

He  was  asked  if  there  were  any  yellow 
bands  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments 
like  those  on  the  first  three  segments. 
He  answered  that  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior borders  of  the  first  three  segments 
in  Italians  were  dark,  and  all  the  other 
segments  were  dark ;  that  the  long 
white  hairs  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  seg- 
ments gave  the  appearance  of  bands. 
He  considered  them  merely  a  strain — 
rather  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ; 
he  had  never  seen  a  bee  with  five  golden 
bands. 

The  general  opinion  prevaUed  that 
all  pure  Italian  bees  were  only  8-band- 
ed,  some  were  brighter  than  others. 

A  NEW  BEE-DISEASE. 

Leonard  Cowell  described  a  new  fiis- 
ease  from  which  his  bees  had  suffered. 
The  abdomen  swelled  until  it  was  very 
large,  the  alimentary  canal  seemed 
locked,  and  on  pressure  the  feces  would 
burst  through  the  adominal  wall  before 
it  would  pass  the  natural  way.  The 
bees  would  crawl  out  of  the  hive  and 
die  by  the  hundreds;  by  opening  the  vent 
with  a  pin,  they  would  be  relieved  and 
fly  away.  He  was  sure  that  the  trouble 
was  in  the  alimentary  tract,  from  the 
experiments  on  a  few  bees. 

Several  others  had  the  same  disease 
among  their  bees,  and  by  sprinkling  fine 
salt  down  among  the  bees,  it  seemed  to 
stop  it. 

The  question  was  asked  if  there  was 
any  dampness  in  the  hives  in  which  the 
disease  occurred.  There  was  not,  and 
it  occurred  In  weak  as  well  as  strong 
colonies.    Paralysis  or  *^  nameless  bee- 


disease  "  was  suggested,  but  those  who 
had  seen  both,  declared  that  there  was 
no  resemblance  to  paralysis.  All  de- 
clared it  something  new,  and  worthy  of 
investigation. 

Dr.  Howard  suggested  that  this  dis- 
ease might,  perhaps,  be  the  cause  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  queens  referred 
to  awhile  ago  ;  he  thought  that  every 
one  should  investigate  the  surroundings, 
try  to  determine  the  age  of  the  bees  saf- 
feriug,  whether  the  old  bees,  or  thoee 
bred  this  spring,  and  notice  If  cold  or 
long  confinement  influenced  the  disease. 
He  would  give  it  some  attention  If  it 
visited  his  bees. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  8 
a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 
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The  Best  Fonnilation  for  Sectjom 

<laery  935.— Which  is  the  most  profitable 
foundation  to  use  for  seoUoos— suppose  I 
tilke  thio  brood  foundation  which  averages  8 
Square  feet  to  the  pound,  and  put  it  in  the 
brood-chamber,  between  the  end  of  the  hive 
and  the  division-board,  and  having  it  there 
for  three  days  to  be  drawn  out  some*  then 
takingr  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  sections  ?  or 
use  thin  surplus  foundation  for  sections  with- 
out having  it  drawn  out  at  ail  ?— Illinois. 

Extra  thin    foundation.-— J.  M.  Hah- 

BAUGH. 

Use  the  thinnest  foundation  every 
time.— P.*  H.  Elwood. 

I'd  rather  have  the  thin  foundation  in 
the  sections. — C.  C.  Millbb. 

I  would  use  the  thin  foundation  with- 
out being  drawn  out. — M.  Mahik. 

Place  the  thin  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions at  the  start. — J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

We  would  take  the  thin  surplus  fonn 
dation  every  time. — Dadakt  St  SOH. 

Use  the  thin  foundation.  It  is  too 
late  in  this  age  of  progression  to  begin 
again,  with  fussy  methods  of  the  past 
— G.  W.  Demabbe. 
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Don't  fool  with  such  plans,  but  use 
thin  foundation  In  sections.— J.  H.  Lar- 

RABBB. 

I  would  use  the  thld  surplus  foundation 
in  the  sections  to  begin  with,  and  save 
the  bother.— B.  Fbance. 

If  your  time  Is  worth  anything,  use 
thin  foundation,  without  being  drawn 
oat. — Mbs.  L.  Habbison. 

Use  the  thin  surplus  foundation,  and 
place  it  at  first  where  It  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted.—Mbs.  J.  N.  Hbatkb. 

Use  thin  surplus  foundation— the 
thinner  the  better,  if  you  want  nice 
comb  honey.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

"I  don't  know."  Your  plan  is  worth 
trying.  But,  well— I  dunno  !  See  Re- 
vitw  for  March.— W.  M.  Babnum. 

I  would  use  the  thin  surplus  fouuda- 
tlon,  and  have  It  drawn  out  at  the  side 
of  the  brood-frames.- A.  B.  Mason. 

In  the  first  case  you  would  not  be 
sure  that  It  would  be  thinned.  I  prefer 
▼ery  thin  foundation  for  the  sections. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Use  thin  foundation  without  having  It 
drawn  out.  The  other  way  you  have 
your  work  for  nothing,  for  we  take  it 
that  one  bee*s  time  is  worth  as  much  as 
another's.— Jas.  A.  Stonb. 

Use  thin  foundation,  every  time.  It 
does  not  pay  to  putter  with  foundation 
to  have  it  drawn  out  In  any  place  ex- 
cept the  cases  where  it  Is  to  be  finished 
Into  perfect  section   honey.— C.  H.  Dib- 

BKBN. 

No  one  should  think  of  using  founda- 
tion as  heavy  as  8  feet  to  the  pound  for 
comb  honey  ;  11  to  12  feat  to  the  pound 
is  as  heavy  as  can  be  used  without  dan- 
ger of  a  ** fish-bone"  In  the  comb  honey. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  would  prefer  to  take  the  chances 
with  a  good  article  of  thin  foundation. 
YoQ  might  gain  something  by  getting  It 
partially  drawn  In  the  brood-chamber. 
If  you  have  but  few  colonies,  and  plenty 
of  time.  With  a  large  number  of  colo- 
nies you  would  likely  find  it  tedious. — 
S.  I.  Fbsbbobn. 

I  think  it  profitable  foundation  of 
about  9  feet  to  the  pound,  but  whatever 
weight  I  used  I  would  have  It  drawn  out 
in  the  sections  only.  What  possible  ad- 
vantage can  foundation  drawn  out  In 
the  brood-chamber  behind  a  division- 
board  have  over  that  drawn  out  In  the 
sections  ?— R.  L.  Taylob. 

If  you  mean  profitable  In  dollars  and 
cents,  then   my    answer  would  be,  the 

foundation  that  costs  the  least  and  will 

bring  the  most  money  when  worked  Into 


combs.  If  you  want  a  real,  first- class 
quality  of  comb  honey,  the  thinner  the 
foundation  the  better.  I  should  not  use 
any  brood-foundation  In  the  sections  If  I 
expected  to  get  a  first-class  price  for  my 
honev«  and  hold  my  customers.  Neither 
should  I  use  any  combs  that  had  been 
drawn  out  before  the  bees  were  ready  to 
fill  them  with  honey.— Emebson  T.  Ab- 
bott. 

I  use  the  thin  surplus.  Your  project 
Is  too  much  time  used  for  so  small  an 
item.  Use  the  thin  foundation  at  first. 
You  would  not  likely  get  it  drawn  out  in 
three  days  behind  the  division-board, 
every  time.  Bees  are  bees,  and  some- 
times they  will,  and  sometimes  they 
won't.— Mbs.  Jennie  Atchley. 

The  thinnest  that  you  can  get.  I 
never  found  foundation  drawn  out  much. 
But  If  bees  do  draw  It  out,  isn't  the  wax 
all  there?  And  will  you  not  find  It 
when  you  eat  the  honey  ?  I  do.  Comb 
is  one  thing.  Beeswax  is  another.  I 
never  saw  a  person  who  liked  beeswax 
on  their  bread. — Eugene  Secob. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  time  that  Is  not 
of  very  much  value,  the  former  plan  is 
the  more  profitable.  If  I  wanted  to  get 
as  large  a  crop  as  possible,  regardless  of 
labor,  I  would  use  foundation  drawn  out 
in  the  brood-chamber.  Time  could  be 
spent  in  this  way  more  profitably  than 
in  many  of  the  ways  most  bee-keepers 
use  it.— J.  A.  Gbeen. 

In  my  opinion  the  thin  foundation 
only  should  be  used  In  sections.  Brood- 
foundation,  even  as  light  as  8  feet  to  the 
pound,  Langstroth  frame  size,  would 
show  a  thick  midrib  In  the  comb  honey, 
and  that  Is  just  what  we  wish  to  avoid. 
I  use  the  thinnest  foundation  I  can  ob- 
tain— all  I  require  being  that  It  shall 
hold  together ;  12  to  14  feet  to  the 
pound,  Langstroth  frame  size,  I  find 
works  well.— J.  B.  Pond. 

There  Is  no  advantage  in  having  foun- 
dation drawn  out  in  the  brood-chamber 
and  then  cutting  It  out  and  putting  Into 
sections.  The  bees  will  draw  out  foun- 
dation In  the  section  supers  quick  enough 
if  they  can  be  made  to  enter  them  in 
iofce  when  honey  is  coming  in.  The 
only  secret  In  this  matter  is  to  use  a 
small,  shallow  brood-chamber  with 
queen-excluder,  and  then  the  placing  of 
section  foundation  in  the  brood-chamber 
to  get  it  partly  drawn  out,  either  In  sec- 
tions or  brood-frames,  Is  quite  unneces- 
sary. The  extra-thin  foundation  is  the 
only  kind  that  should  be  used  In  the  sec- 
tions. Thin  brood-foundation  is  only  fit 
for  brood.— G.  L.  Tinkeb. 
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QaeensinjnreilinSIiiQPM. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  G.    M.   DOOLITTLE. 


I  see  by  the  bee-papers  that  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Atchley  has  been  using  some  pretty 
strong  terms,  and  giving  some  very  elu- 
sive evidence  (according  to  her  ovm 
mind),  that  queens  are  not  injured  when 
taken  from  the  hives  in  which  they  are 
having  full  sway  as  mothers,  and  con- 
signed tx)  the  gentle(?)  treatment  of  the 
mail-bags.  I  also  note  this  language 
from  another  queen-breeder : 

**  No,  the  confinement  of  a  queen  dur- 
ing shipment  rarely  if  ever  affects  her 
fertility.  We  can  speak  positively  when 
we  say  that  shipment  either  by  mail  or 
express  does  not  deteriorate  the  laying 
qualities  of  a  queen." 

Now,  I  suppose,  as  a  breeder  of 
queens,  if  I  would  consult  my  own  in- 
terests, I  should  let  this  pass  unchal- 
lenged ;  but  I  feel  that  my  duty  and 
truth  require  me  to  protest  from  such  a 
decision,  when  the  facts  along  the  line 
of  injury  to  queens  in  shipment  are  so 
plainly  to  be  seen,  as  I  and  others  have 
often  seen  them. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  United  States 
has  any  more  flattering  testimonials,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  queens  ship- 
ped than  I  have  ;  yet  this  does  not  prove 
that  some  of  the  queens  I  have  sent  out 
have  never  been  injured  by  shipment. 
By  shipment,  I  include  all  the  necessary 
evils  attending  the  removal  of  a  queen 
from  her  hive  and  home,  and  sending 
her  to  another  hive  and  home  where  she 
is  obliged  to  suddenly  stop  a  profuse 
egg-laying,  and  continue  In  this  condi- 
tion for  from  three  days  to  three  weeks. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  James 
Ueddon  who  first  called  attention  to 
this  injury,  attributing  it  at  the  time  to 
the  rough  usage  the  queen  received  in 
the  mails,  saying  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, and  for  no  consideration,  would 
he  have  a  valuable  queen  sent  in  any 
way  but  by  express.     When  I  read  this. 


which  was  many  years  ago,  I  said,  this 
accounts  for  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults I  have  often  obtained  from  queens 
which  I  have  purchased  that  were  sent 
by  mail ;  so  for  some  time  after  that  I 
ordered  all  of  the  choice  queens  which 
I  purchased,  sent  by  express.  However, 
as  I  saw  little  difference  in  favor  of 
those  which  came  by  express  over  those 
which  came  by  mail,  I  concluded  that  I 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble. 

In  looking  over  the  past  to  see  where 
the  difficulty  lay,  I  saw  that  such  a 
queen,  sent  me  by  a  noted  breeder  as  ft 
premium  for  getting  the  most  subscrith 
ers  to  a  certain  bee-paper,  had  not  laid 
eggs  enough  during  a  year  to  amount  to 
as  much  as  one  of  my  ordinary  queens 
would  lay  in  six  weeks,  so  I  wrote  him 
asking  if  he  remembered  whether  the 
queen  was  prolific  with  him  or  not.  His 
reply  was  that  she  was  unusually  so, 
and  at  the  time  he  took  her  out  of  the 
hive,  she  was  keeping  ten  Langstrotb 
frames  full  of  brood. 

Later  on  I  received  another  qaeen 
from  another  noted  breeder,  for  which  I 
paid  $12,  thinking  to  get  the  best  there 
was  in  the  country .  but  while  she  lived 
she  was  about  the  poorest  layer  I  ever 
had,  yet  I  was  assured  that  she  came 
near  perfection  as  to  prolificness  before 
she  was  sent  me. 

Soon  after  this  I  commenced  to  send 
out  queens  myself,  and  during  my  ex- 
perience as  a  breeder  and  shipper  of 
queens,  some  five  or  six  instances  hive 
come  under  my  notice,  of  queens  which 
proved  of  no  special  value  as  to  prolific- 
ness after  they  were  received  by  the 
purchasing  party,  while  I  know  they 
were  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
queens  as  to  prolificness  I  ever  had  in 
my  yard. 

While  studying  on  these  things,  and 
looking  for  a  cause,  my  eye  chanced  to 
rest  on  a  few  sentences  regarding  the 
shipping  of  queens,  by  either  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson or  Mr.  Hayhurst,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  the  removing 
of  a  queen  from  a  full  colony  during  the 
height  of  her  egg-laying,  and  immedi- 
ately sending  her  off,  caused  her  to  be 
unprolific  ever  afterward,  and  that  to 
remedy  this,  they  caged  such  a  day  or 
so  before  they  sent  them  off,  which  al- 
lowed them  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
eggs  (something  as  a  queen  does  before 
issuing  with  a  natural  swarm)  before 
they  were  subject  to  the  rough  usage 
they  must  be  subjected  to  in  the  malls. 
I  may  not  have  quoted  this  just  right 
but  have  given  the  impression  it  left  od 
my  mind  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  this  I  saw  where  another 
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of  our  brethren  recommended  the  tak- 
ing of  queens  out  of  full  colonies,  which 
were  to  be  sent  off,  and  leaving  them  in 
a  nnclens  a  week  before  they  were  ship- 
ped, for  in  this  way  they  became  like  a 
qoeen  that  had  just  got  to  laying  in  a 
nucleus,  and  such  queens  were  scarcely 
ever  injured  by  shipment. 

Potting  the  whole  together,  I  believed 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  sudden  and 
unnatural  stopping  of  a  queen  from  lay- 
ing the  thousands  of  eggs  in  the  process 
of  formation  at  the  time  she  was  taken 
from  the  hive  ;  so  I  went  about  experi- 
menting to  see  if  I  were  right. 

I  caught  two  of  my  most  prolific 
queens  and  caged  them  the  same  as  I 
would  for  shipment,  giving  them  the 
usual  number  of  bees  for  an  escort,  plac- 
ing them  in  my  shop,  where  I  would 
occasionally  handle  them  and  give  them 
about  the  usage  I  thought  they  must 
receive  when  going  by  mail  or  express. 
Others  were  caught  and  handled  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  all  being  kept  from  the 
hive  from  four  days  to  two  weeks,  some 
even  having  the  workers  renewed  on  ac- 
count of  the  first  set  dying  from  con- 
finement; and  upon  returning  them  as 
heads  of  colonies  again,  at  least  one- 
third  of  them  proved  of  little  value  after 
that,  none  of  them  fully  coming  up  to 
their  former  prolificness  afterward  while 
they  lived. 

Having  solved  the  matter  to  my  satis- 
faction— that  queens  were  injured  by 
suddenly  stopping  them  from  prolific 
egg-laying,  and  not  by  the  usage  they 
received  in  the  mails — I  next  went  about 
finding  out  if  this  prolificness  had  any 
effect  on  the  daughters  from  these  once 
prolific  queens,  but  now  almost  valueless 
mothers,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  such  injured  queens  give  just  as 
prolific  daughters  after  their  confine- 
ment as  they  did  before.  Since  then  my 
advice  has  always  been,  where  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  anything  about  the 
matter,  that  the  receiver  of  a  queen 
which  he  has  bought  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, should  go  about  rearing  queens 
from  her  at  once  or  immediately,  as  soon 
as  any  of  her  brood  is  old  enough  to  use 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  the  buyer 
can  get  a  good  return  for  his  money, 
even  if  this  individual  queen  should  not 
torn  out  all  that  he  would  have  her  be, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  I  have 
purchased. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Atchley,  or  others,  will 
not  take  this  unkindly,  for,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  I  felt  that  duty  and  truth  de- 
manded that  I  write  what  I  believed 
from  past  experience  to  be  the  real  facts 


in  the  case.  Based  upon  Mrs.  Atchley*s 
assertions,  already  uncharitable  letters 
are  coming  in,  denouncing  some  of  our 
queen-breeders  as  knowingly  sending 
out  poor  queens,  while  I  cannot  believe 
that  SQch  is  the  case,  as  all  queen-breed- 
ers have  a  reputation  at  stake  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  such  things, 
even  did  they  not  otherwise  scruple  to 
do  this. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Salt-WasHea  Old  iTes  for  Sw  arms. 

Written  for  the  American  Bu  Journal 
BT  O.  P.  HACHENBEBG,  M.  D. 


For  the  last  few  years,  except  the 
present  one,  I  had  very  bad  luck  in  re- 
taining my  swarms  of  bees  after  I  had 
them  hived.  Sometimes  they  would  not 
enter  the  hive  at  all,  or  would  leave  In 
about  an  hour — at  least  they  would  be 
gone  the  next  day.  When  too  late,  last 
year,  I  suspected  the  cause  of  it.  For 
the  last  several  years  old  hives  accumu- 
lated on  my  hands,  where  the  bees  had 
been  destroyed  by  moth.  I  used  some 
of  these  hives.  In  hiving  the  bees,  after 
giving  them  a  thorough  cleansing.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  a  peculiar  efflu- 
via, shreds  of  webs,  or  something  about 
them,  that  was  offensive  to  the  bees, 
and  caused  them  to  leave. 

This  year  I  concluded  again  to  use  the 
same*  worm-eaten  hives,  and  see  if  by 
some  means  I  could  not  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bees.  Both  hives  and 
frames  I  had  again  cleansed  as  before. 
I  waxed  over  that  part  of  the  frames  for 
the  attachment  of  the  combs  (but  that 
was  done  before),  for  I  do  not  use  foun- 
dation ;  the  hives  I  had  well  scrubbed 
over  on  the  inside  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  table-salt.  The  bottom-board  I 
had  likewise  cleaned  and  rubbed  over 
with  salt  water. 

In  the  above  manner  I  prepared  a 
number  of  hives,  and  had  them  placed 
in  the  apiary  for  immediate  use  as  the 
swarming  took  place.  I  did  nothing  else 
to  allure  them  to  accept  the  hives.  It 
was  simply  glorious  to  see  the  bees  rush 
into  these  hives,  and  they  went  in  to 
stay.  Of  course  I  won,  and  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  experiment.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  state  that  all  animal 
and  insect  life  are  fond  of  salt — bees  not 
excepted. 

Last  year  I  made  special  efforts  to  re- 
tain my  swarms,  then  not  knowing  what 
was    wrong,    by    the     introduction     of 
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brood -frames,  but  with  one  single  &%- 
ceptloQ  I  failed^they  woald  not  accept 
the  old,  worm-eaten  lilves  and  frameg. 
I  suppose  I  lost  over  20, swarms  before 
I  was  able  to  stop  the  waste. 
A  us tl lit  Tex, 


Some  Eiperiients  inWMenne  Bees. 

BY  HON,    R,    L,    TAl-LOR. 


DiirioR  last  fall  and  winter  I  loado 
such  efforts  as  I  could  under  existing 
clreumstaiices  to  get  some  light  on  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  matter  of 
wintering  beea. 

My  bee-cellar  Is  under  ray  lioney- 
house,  and  is  15  by  30  feet,  with  a  cis- 
tern in  one  end.  I  have  wintered  bees 
in  this  cellar  for  seven  or  eight  years 
with  almost  uniformlv  excellent  success, 


keepers  that  moisture  is  on^  of  the  prta- 
clpal  causes,  If  not  the  principal  c^nse, 
of  the  winter  dUease  of  bees  known  ai 
diarrhea,  but  if  this  were  true,  I  ^huM 
hiive  expected  to  find  li  prevalHtig 
largely  among  ray  bees  during  th&last 
winter,  but  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case.  In  fact,  though  [  suffered  a  larger 
percentage  of  loss  than  I  ever  did  before 
in  Ibis  cellar— about  20  per  cenL— yot 
only  a  small  propolion  of  those  tbatp«r> 
ished  showed  even  a  little  ev'idenci*  of 
that  disorder,  I  discovered  only  two 
cases  that  could  be  called  really  bad,  1«i 
one  of  which  the  colony  dted,  aiid  in  tht 
other  the  colony  had  regained  Its  hf^jilth, 
and  was  In  good  order  aud  of  «ood 
strength  when  reraoved  from  t^ht  c4llAr« 
and  still  remains  so. 

This  case  was  a  peculiar  ouo,  T%» 
hive  was  an  elght-frame  Langylrotlv 
hive,  and  the  bottom-bcjard  was  li^ft  od 
in  the  wintering.  Sneh  a  forbid d t ng  rv 
ceptacle  for  bees  as  this  was  wUc?ei  t^ltfa 


Aphtry  uj  Mr.   W.  Z,  !i\iUk\nHim^  FfinL  Mivh^— Spring  Vi4^i\ 


and  yet  it  now  geems  certain,  from  rav 
experiments^  with  a  by jcro mister,  to  be  a 
very  damp  one,  th<*re  being  a  difference, 
at  a  teniperatiiro  of  from  45  to  50-  be- 
tween  tb*'  wet  bulb  and  the  dry  bulb,  of 
only  ono'half  a  degr*^e,  which  Indicatt^s 
that  the  percentaf^e  of  moisture  is  about 
yn^almo-'st  complete  saturation. 
It  Is  claimed   by  many  prominent  bee- 


from  the  cellar  about  the  lOth  of  Aprdt 
I  have  seldom  seen.  The  bottom -board 
was  covf^red  with  a  masf*  of  stiQky  or- 
dure to  such  an  extent  that  only  noi' 
and  then  would  a  bee  venture  upon  It  U* 
gain  the  outside  of  the  hive.  The  coir*r 
was  well  sealed  on*  and  when  pried  off 
it  ran  with  the  almost  Incredible  amoant 
of     water,    and    the    h one v -board  md 
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II hs  outside  the  cluster   were  wet  aod 
Lite    witli   mold.      When   the  bottom- 
ird  was  r^tnoved  and  a  cJean  one  sub* 
toted,    the  bees  came  out  to   liy  us 
liD,  he&lth?   and  atrcmg  as  one  would 
E  to  see, 
[  CAD  not  recondle  this  case,  as  well  as 
I  m^nj  othBTS  I   have   eiarnioed  recently, 
I  with    tha  theory   thai   moisstura   Li  the 


suited  that  at  the  be^rlnnlng  of  wtnter  a 
large  portion  of  the  colonies  were  lot 
only  weak  In  bees,  hut  especially  so  In 
young  bees.  It  was  not  dlflflcult  to  fore- 
see the  probable  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  so  1  was  not  surprised 
at  the  loss  I  have  incurred.  Apparently, 
the  old  been  died  off  during  the  early 
part  of  the   winter,  for  more   than    the 


Apkiry  of  Mn   W*  Z.  Hut4ihirmon^  Flint,  Mic}u—^Hfmncr  \  i€u\ 


klijre  of  diarrhea.  Yet  I  think  I  have 
good  evidence  that  moisture  tinder  cer- 
lAla  cfrctira  Stan  CCS  Is  harmfuL  When 
tl^flreng^th  of  the  colony  is  suflicient  to 
enable  It  to  keep  Its  Itnmedlaie  nelsh- 
tmrhood  dry,  It  appears  not  to  suffer 
fffitD  moi$«ture,  but  if  It  is  so  deficlepi.  in 
numbers  and  vigor,  one  or  both,  that  it 
t>  unable  to  do  that,  It  seems  reasonable 
suppose  that  It  must  perish*   being 

ther  chilled  to  death  in  the  cluster,  or 
aJse  driven  to  desperation  by  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  scattering  and  lenvlng 
ibe  hSve  tenaatloss.  The  slight  spot- 
tin  r  of  the  coraba  which  often  occurs 
under  such  circumstances,  should  not,  I 
think,  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  trouble 
known  as  diarrhea.  It  is  rather  the  re- 
iult  of  the  weakness  of  approaching  dis- 
soliitioo,  than  the  cause  of  H. 

Last  season,  after  the  failure  of  clover 
and  bass  wood,  there  was  very  little  nec- 
tar to  be  gathered  in  this  locality,  either 
duHng  the  remainder  of  the  summer  or 
during  the  fall,  from   which   fact   It  re- 


usual  number  left  the  hives  durirm  that 
time,  thus  reducing  the  cluster  to  a  si7,e 
too  small  to  enable  It  to  successfully 
combat  the  unfriendly  Influences  of 
moisture  combined  with  a  cellar  tem^ 
perature.  Perhaps  in  many  cases  the 
cellar  temperature  alone  would  prove 
stiflelnnt  to  create  such  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort as  to  make  the  bees  restless, 
and  so  cause  them  one  by  one  to  leave 
the  cluster  and  wander  out  of  the  hive 
and  bo  lost ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  In 
other  cases  the  added  influence  of  mois- 
ture was  necessiary  to  accomplish  total 
ruin. 

That  the  decline  of  these  colonies 
came  about  in  the  way  I  have  indicated, 
seems  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  In 
almost  all  these  cases  very  few  dead 
bees  were  left  in  the  hlves^  and  in  only 
now  and  then  one  had  the  bees*  last  to 
perish,  preserved  the  form  of  a  cluster 
to  tliH  last. 

Quite  a  stronir  effort  was  made  to  de- 
termine if  possible  w  he  thoracal  ed  (Hjvera 
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were,  In  cellar  wintering,  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  a  large  number  of  hives  with 
such  covers,  as  well  as  of  those  with 
loose  covers,  were  set  apart  and  care- 
fully examined,  with  the  result  that 
where  the  colonies  were  of  fairly  normal 
strength,  there  was  no  apparent  differ- 
ence— almost  every  one  of  that  class 
wintering  very  satisfactorily.  About  the 
only  advantage  of  the  loose  covers  was 
that  the  combs  were  preserved  dry  and 
clean.  It  was  also  observed  that  the 
entire  removal  of  the  bottom-board, 
leaving  the  bottom  of  the  hive  entirely 
open,  served  largely  the  same  purpose 
as  a  loose  cover,  though  not  to  quite  the 
same  extent. 

In  some  of  the  larger  hives,  having  a 
bottom-board  as  well  as  sealed  covers, 
the  combs  outside  the  cluster  were  very 
wet  and  moldy.  In  the  case  of  'the 
weaker  colonies  sealed  covers  were  com- 
paratively derimental. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  in  a  cellar  where 
the  temperature  was  maintained  during 
the  entire  winter  at  45^  and  over,  and 
it  can  readily  be  believed  that  the  class 
of  colonies  that  would  fail  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  induced  by  sealed  covers 
out-of-doors  would  be  very  considerably 
enlarged ;  not,  I  think,  because  the 
moisture  would  induce  the  disease 
known  as  diarrhea,  but  because  it  would 
require  stronger  colonies  to  ward  off  the 
encroaching  chilliness  caused  by  con- 
stant excessive  evaporation,  so  that  the 
health  and  vigor  of  a  large  number 
wou)d  be  undermined  and  finally  de- 
stroyed. 

Of  course,  so  far  it  does  not  appear 
that  sealed  covers  have  any  advantage 
in  any  case,  but  inasmuch  as  they  cause 
wet,and  moldy  combs,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while  to  loosen  all  covers 
when  the  bees  are  put  into  the  cellar, 
and  certainly  so  unless  the  bottom- 
boards  are  entirely  removed. 

The  losses  I  have  incurred  speak 
plainly  of  the  importance  of  giving 
strict  heed  to  the  old  rule :  *'  Keep  all 
colonies  strong."  By  doubling  up  about 
one-third  of  my  colonies  in  September,  I 
should  have  escaped  with  practically  no 
loss. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  April  23. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Ifledielne  is 

just  the  thmg  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  '-sales- 
men "  thev  are.  See  the  second  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bbb  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


Sontbeni  Qneens— Mailiiig  Qneen-Beis. 

WrUUn  for  theAmerltanBeeJoiamaA 

BY  H.   F.   COLEMAN. 


Since  the  question  as  to  whether 
queens  reared  in  the  South  are  as  de- 
sirable as  queens  reared  in  the  North, 
is  being  discussed,  I  will  give  my  experi- 
ence on  that  line.  I  have  had  queens 
reared  in  Texas.  Tennessee,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  have  been 
unable  to  detect  but  little  difference. 
Those  reared  in  Texas  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  any  other  State, 
but  being  of  the  five-banded  variety,  I 
concluded  that  their  size  was  due  to  the 
variety  and  not  to  the  climate  in  which 
they  were  reared. 

The  Pennsylvania  queens  were  of  the 
dark  or  leather-colored  Italians,  and 
they  have  proved  all  I  could  expect 
They  are  prolific,  their  bees  gentle  aod 
splendid  honey-gatherers. 

Those  reared  in  Illinois  were  of  the 
golden  Italian  variety,  and  they  have 
proved  very  fine  as  regards  the  qualities 
of  their  workers,  their  prolificness,  etc 

Those  reared  in  Ohio  proved  to  be  ill 
and  so  cross  that  I  got  rid  of  them  with- 
out giving  them  a  fair  test.  I  tried  four 
reared  in  Ohio — all  evidently  sisters- 
six  reared  in  Texas,  four  reared  in  Illi- 
nois, and  29  reared  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  due  to  say  of  the  Texas  bees  that 
the  queens  were  reasonably  prolific,  and 
that  the  workers  are  good  honey-gath- 
erers, but  in  my  opinion  the  five-banded 
variety  is  not  so  good  as  either  of  the 
other  varieties  mentioned  above,  or  at 
least  they  have  not  given  me  the  same 
satisfaction. 

QUEENS  INJUBBD  IN  MAILING. 

As  to  its  injuring  queens  to  ship  them 
through  the  mails,  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take. Perhaps  once  in  a  great  while 
one  will  be  injured  in  the  mails,  but  it 
so  seldom  occurs  that  it  amounts  to 
scarcely  anything,  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  anything  but  a  rare  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule. 

The  introduction  of  a  queen  invaria- 
bly weakens  the  colony  to  which  she  is 
introduced,  unless  it  is  kept  up  by  brood 
or  bees  from  some  other  colony,  and  we 
are  too  ready  to  think  that  because  the 
colony  falls  behind  others  not  tinkered 
with,  the  queen  is  deficient.  This  I 
think  is  the  cause  of  so  much  being  said 
about  queens  being  injured  in  the  malls. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  too  long.  I 
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vill  State  that  queens  in  the  South  are 
natarally  shorter-lived  than  queens  in 
the  North.  This  is  not  due  to  climatic 
ioflaences  while  rearing,  but  the  honey 
seasons  are  longer  in  the  South,  and  the 
queens  are  kept  longer  on  duty — longer 
each  year — ^which,  of  course,  shortens 
their  lives. 
Sneedville,  Tenn. 


Fmit  aniBees  in  ntaH. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJovmal 

BY  E.   8.   L0VE8Y. 


We  have  been  working  hard  here  this 
spring  to  make  a  success  of,  and  to  try 
to  harmonize,  the  fruit  and  bee  indus- 
tries. The  results  of  our  labor  have 
been  very  gratifying. 

I  send  a  copy  of  our  Fruit  Bill,  passed 
by  the  late  legislature.  While  it  is  by 
00  means  as  efficient  as  we  could  have 
desired,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  Utah,  but  wo  have  had  any- 
thing but  smooth  sailing.  We  have  had 
much  error  to  combat,  and  sometimes 
we  have  had  all  we  could  do  to  stem  the 
tide.  As  there  is  no  provision  in  this 
Act  In  regard  to  spraying,  some  have 
wanted  to  do  it  while  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  some  stating  that  then  was  the 
right  time  to  spray.  One  person  said  he 
believed  the  bees  were  the  cause  of  the 
codling-moth.  Another  person  stated 
that  he  knew  they  were,  for  he  had 
watched  the  bees  through  a  microscope 
lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark,  and  that 
they  hatched  out  codling-moth  and  other 
insects. 

Well,  really  if  this  is  not  ignorance  to 
perfection,  what  is  ?  Please  do  not  tell 
This  to  any  one.  I  think  if  anything 
ever  did  produce  other  than  its  kind, 
the  progeny  of  some  people  come  very 
near  to  being  a  goose.  The  cause  of 
much  of  this  erroneous  belief  here  is  on 
account  of  the  codling-moth  being  im- 
ported here  in  fruit  about  the  time  that 
the  bees  were  first  introduced  here. 

We  expect  to  issue  a  circular,  and  try 
to  reconcile,  or  harmonize,  the  bee  and 
fruit  industries  if  possible.  Can  any  of 
our  bee-keeping  friends  give  us  some 
pointers  ? 

As  some  people  assert  that  the  moth 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  blossom  while  the 
trees  are  in  full  bloom,  I  have  sent  Prof. 
Cook  the  following  questions  : 

Can,  and  do,  the  codling-moth  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  blossom  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
mixture  can  be  had  that  will  destroy  the 


moth  and  e^gSf  and  not  injure  the  bees  ? 
A  party  here  asserts  this  can  be  done. 

Who  else  is  there  that  can  give  us 
some  light  on  this  subject  ?  You  can 
readily  see  some  of  the  errors  we  have 
to  combat.  When  will  fruit-men  see  the 
inconsistency  of  trying  to  injure  them- 
selves by  their  enmity  toward  the  little 
busy  bee?  Our  bee-industry  here  in 
Utah  is  worth  over  $100,000  per 
annum,  and  we  propose  to  defend  it. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  **  Hor- 
ticultural Law"  passed  by  the  Utah 
legislature,  and  to  which  Mr.  Lovesy  re- 
fers in  the  foregoing  article.  It  may  be 
of  some  help  In  other  localities  where  a 
similar  law  is  desired  In  the  future. — 
Editor.] 

utah  hortioultubal  law. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  county  court*  to  appoint 
fruit  tree  inmectors,  and  to  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  fruit  destroying  insects. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah :  . 
Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  court  of  any  county  in  the  territory 
of  Utah,  where  fruit  is  grown,  to  appoint 
one  or  more  fruit  tree  inspectors  for  such 
county. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  the  fruit-tree  in- 
spector of  each  county  shall  be  to  inspect 
every  orchard,  vineyard  or  nursery  in  such 
county  at  such  time  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  county  court  shall  prescribe. 
He  shall  annually  report  to  the  county 
court  every  item  of  interest,  and  the  reemt 
of  bis  labors  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate 
judge  of  any  county  wherein  fruit  trees 
are  growing,  to  annually  issue  his  procla- 
mation, stating  the  time  or  times  when  it 
is  prudent  and  proper  to  spray  fruit  trees, 
and  to  otherwise  disinfect  orchards  that  are 
infested  with  any  kind  of  fruit  destroying 
insects,  in  which  he  shall  name  two  or  more 
formulas  that  have  been  used  and  approved 
for  such  purposes. 

8ec.  4.  The  inspector  shall  leave  a  printed 
notice  with  or  mail  to  every  owner,  occu- 
pant or  person  in  charge  of  any  orchard, 
vineyard  or  nursery,  produce  dealer,  stor- 
age or  commission  merchant,  or  any  per- 
son handling  fruit,  on  whose  premises  he 
shall  find  any  kind  of  fruit-destroying  in- 
sects, their  larvsB  or  their  pupsB,  command- 
ing them  to  disinfect  their  trees,  vines, 
store-rooms  and  premises  in  conformity 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  probate 
judge.  Such  notice  must  be  signed  bv  the 
inspector,  who  shall  note  in  the  stub  of  said 
notice  the  name  of  the  person  so  notified, 
and  the  date  on  which  such  notice  was 
served  or  duly  mailed  to  him. 
Sec.  5.  The  county  court  Is  hereby  au- 
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thorizedand  required  to  provide  for  tbe 

Eablication  o(  the  proclamation  required 
y  Section  8,  and  to  formulate  sucb  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper,  to 
govern  the  actions  of  the  fruit  tree  inspec- 
tor in  his  duties,  and  to  give  such  public 
notice  as  it  may  deem  proper  in  relation  to 
the  disinfecting  of  store  rooms,  warehouses 
and  salesrooms  whose  fruits  in  either  a 
green  or  dried  state  may  be  stored,  hand- 
led or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  6.  Any  owner,  occupant  or  person  in 
charge  of  land  on  which  fruit  trees  are 
gro^inng  who  has  been  notified  as  provided 
for  in  Action  4  of  this  Act  to  disinfect  his 
trees  or  vines,  who  shall  fail  or  neglect 
without  sufficient  cause  to  comply  with 
said  notice,  shall,  after  conviction  in  a 
court  having  jurisdiction,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  owner,  occupant  or 
person  in  charge  of  premises  shall  have 
been  cpnvicted  on  account  of  neglect  or 
failure  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  and  he  still  refuses  to 
comply  therewith,  all  infested  trees  or  vines 
on  his  premises  may  be  disinfected  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the 
premises. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  fails  to  disinfect 
his  store-room,  warehouse  or  salesroom  as 
directed  by  the  fruit-tree  inspector,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  9.  All  persons  importing  or  export- 
ing trees  in  any  county  must  get  the  in- 
spector's certificate  that  such  trees  are  free 
from  fruit-destroying  insects,  their  larvsd 
or  their  pupsB,  and  a  failure  to  neglect  so  to 
do,  shall  subject  them  to  the  penidties  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  compensation  of  the  fruit- 
tree  inspector  shall  be  fixed  by  the  dounty 
court,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury ; 
and  1^1  fines  collected  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  approval. 


Reply  to  Dr.  C.C.  Miller. 

Written  far  the  American  Bee  Jawmal 

BY  RKV.   W.   F.   GLABEE. 


Your  letter  in  the  Ambbican  Beb 
JouBNALof  May  10th  does  not  mend 
matters  at  all.  Palaver  as  you  may,  you 
are  scholar  enough  to  know  that  **  Be  v. 
Clarke  **  is  not  a  courteous  mode  of  allu- 
sion ;  nor  is  it  grammatically  correct.  It 
is  not  the  omission  of  the  initials  that  I 
chiefly  find  fault  with,  but  the  entire 
totU  ensemble  of  the  phrase.  It  is  as 
though  I  were  to  refer  to  you  as  •*  Med. 
Miller.**  I  take  no  clerical  airs,  and  ask 
no  obeisance  from  you  or  anybody  else 
as  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  because 
I  take  no  stock  in  that   kind  of  thing. 


The  Bible  says,  "Be  courteoas,'*  aad 
'*  Honor  all  men."  I  am  everlastingly 
down  on  the  familiarities  and  discourt- 
esies that  so  often  disfigure  and  degrade 
our  bee-journals. 

You  say  I  would  overlook  the 
** chuckle *' and  "gloat**  if  I  realized 
how  badly  you  have  felt  over  my  putUofC 
forth  such  a  theory.  What  right  liave 
you  to  worry  about  any  theory  of  mine  ? 
It  is  none  of  your  funeral.  You  Intimate 
that  I  have  made  myself  ridiculons.  I 
deny  it.  No  theory  put  forth  In  good 
faith  will  excite  ridicule  in  the  breast  of 
a  wise  man,  and  as  for  fools,  I  am  not 
catering  for  them. 

I  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  I  pot 
forth  the  stiog-trowel  theory  merely  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  yet  you  thrust  it 
upon  me  as  a  dogmatic  and  positive  as- 
sertion of  fact,  and  the  simple  truth  is 
that,  like  all  fanatics  and  bigots,  you 
will  not  permit  another  to  hold  %n  opin- 
ion except  on  grounds  that  are  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  to  your  mind.  Yea 
would  not,  you  say,  hurt  a  hair  of  my 
head,  but  you  have  hurt  my  feelings 
many  times  by  unkind  allusions  to  the 
matter,  and  now  insist  on  my  stating  s 
falsehood.  This  I  refuse,  point  blank, 
to  do,  to  please  you  or  any  other  person. 

You  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  sclen* 
tific  points  I  raised,  so  I  naturally  con- 
clude that  you  find  them  nnanswerable. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

-»>^- 


Bees  and  Follinatton  of  BIossom. 


BY  PROF.   A.  J.   COOK. 


[A     Lecture  Delivered   Btfore     the   HimiherH 

California  Pomologieal   Society  at  Fam- 

demiy  on  May  3, 1894!] 

(Continued  ^m  page  662). 

EXPBBDiENTS    OF    THE     DEPABTMBITT  OF 
AORICULTUBE. 

After  commencing  this  essay,  I  re- 
ceived Bulletin  No.  6,  of  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology,  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  **  Pollination  of  Pear  Flowers,**  by 
Merton  B.  Walte.  I  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  receive  this  in  time  to  fully  de- 
scribe the  many  valuable  experiments, 
or  at  least  to  give  a  full  summary  of  the 
important  conclusions  reached.  The 
experiments  seem  to  have  been  very 
carefully  planned,  very  ingenious,  and, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  men  who  hsd 
them  in  charge,  we  know  that  they 
would  be  very  carefully  executed.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  at  Brock- 
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krt  and  Rochester,  N.  T.;  at  Ghestnnt 
9ann,  Virginia,  and  at  Washington,  bj 
Mr.  Walte ;  and  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  by 
Mr.  V.  G.  Palrchild. 

Thirty-eiz  varieties  of  pears  were  un- 
der experiment,  of  which  22  were  found 
self -sterile.    Under  the  head  of  insect 
JBittors  we  note  the  following :    **  The 
HHnBon  honey-bee  is  the  most  regular, 
^portan^   and   abundant    visitor,  and 
probably  does  more  good  than  any  other 
species.**    In  this  connection  I  have  in 
1  recent  letter  from  the  distinguished 
horticulturist;   Prof.    L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  the  following : 

**  Bees  are  much  more  effective  agents 
io  pollination  than  wind,  in  our  fruits, 
sod  their  absence  is  always  serious. 
Various  other  insects  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing their  place  to  a  very  limited  extent.** 
Mr.  Waite  finds  that  vigor  of  tree, 
condition  of  weather  at  time  of  blossom, 
and  visits  of  insects,  are  all  important 
factors  in  securing  a  crop.  The  follow- 
ing conclusions  close  this  very  valuable 
Bulletin,  which  you  may  all  procure  by 
preferring  such  request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture : 

1.  Many  of  our  common  varieties  of 
pears  require  cross-pollination,  being 
partially  or  wholly  incapable  of  setting 
fruit  when  limited  to  their  own  pollen. 

2.  Some  varieties  are  capable  of  self- 
pollination. 

3.  Cross-pollination  is  not  accom- 
plished by  applying  pollen  from  another 
tree  of  the  same  grafted  variety,  but  is 
secured  by  using  pollen  from  a  tree  of 
a  distinct  horticultural  variety,  that  is, 
which  has  grown  from  a  distinct  seed. 
Pollen  from  another  tree  of  the  same 
variety  is  no  better  than  from  the  same 
tree.  The  failure  to  fruit  is  due  to  the 
sterility  of  the  pollen,  and  not  to  me- 
chanical causes. 

4.  The  impotency  of  the  pollen  is  not 
dne  to  any  deficiency  of  its  own,  but  to 
the  lack  of  afiBnity  between  the  pollen 
and  the  ovules  of  the  same  variety. 

5.  The  pollen  of  two  varieties  may  be 
asolutely  self-sterile,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  cross-fertile. 

6.  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tree, 
and  its  general  environment  affects  its 
ability  to  set  fruit  either  with  its  own 
pollen  or  that  of  another  tree. 

7.  Bees  and  other  insects  are  the 
agents  for  the  transportation  of  pollen. 

8.  Bad  weather  during  flowering-time 
has  a  decidedly  injurious  influence  on 
iraitage,  by  keeping  away  insect  visitors 
and  also  by  affecting  the  fecundation  of 
the  flowers ;  conversely,    fine  weather 


favors  cross-pollination  and  the  setting 
of  fruit. 

9.  Pears  produced  by  self-pollination 
are  very  uniform  in  shape ;  they  differ 
from  crosses  not  only  in  size  and  shape, 
but  also  in  some  cases  in  time  of  ma- 
turity and  In  flavor. 

10.  Among  the  crosses  the  differences 
were  slight  or  variable,  so  that  their 
variations  are  not  to  be  ascribed  with 
certainty  to  differences  in  pollen. 

11.  Self-fecundated  pears  are  defi- 
cient in  seeds,  usually  having  only  abor- 
tive seeds,  while  the  crosses  are  well 
supplied  with  sound  seeds. 

12.  Even  with  those  varieties  which 
are  capable  of  self-fecundation,  the  pol- 
len of  another  variety  is  prepotent,  and 
unless  the  entrance  of  foreign  pollen  be 
prevented,  the  greater  number  of  fruits 
will  be  affected  by  it,  as  shown  by  the 
study  of  Buffum  pears. 

18.  The  normal  typical  fruits,  and  in 
most  cases  the  largest  and  finest  speci- 
mens either  of  the  self-sterile  or  self- 
fertile  sorts,  are  crosses. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Plant  mixed  orchards,  or  at  least 
avoid  planting  solid  blocks  of  one  va- 
riety. It  is  not  desirable  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  rows  of  one  variety 
together,  unless  experience  has  shown  it 
to  be  perfectly  self-fertile. 

2.  Where  large  blocks  of  trees  of  one 
variety  which  blossomed  well  have  failed 
to  fruit  for  a  series  of  years,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  failure  Is  due  to  lack 
of  cross- pollination.  The  remedy  is  to 
graft  In  other  varieties,  and  supply 
foreign  pollen. 

3.  Be  sure  that  there  are  sufBcient 
bees  in  the  neighborhood,  or  within  two 
or  three  miles,  to  properly  visit  the  blos- 
soms. When  feasible,  endeavor  to  favor 
insect  visits  to  the  blossoms  by  selecting 
sheltered  situations,  or  by  planting 
wind-breaks. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  polllen  may 
be  carried  by  wind  or  insects.  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Prof.  Bailey  to  the 
effect  that  in  our  fruits  bees  are  much 
more  effective  agents  in  pollination  than 
is  the  wind.  This  needs  no  argument, 
as  the  bees  must  be  far  more  certain 
and  effective  factors  in  this  important 
work.  The  thick  foliage  would  serve  as 
a  screen  to  prevent  pollination  by  the 
wind,  while  it  is  no  bar  to  insect  visits. 

Among  insects  I  have  found  this  sea- 
son, at  Claremont,  that  the  honey-bee  is 
present  a  hundred  to  one  of  any  other 
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large  insect  that  could  pollinate  the 
flowers.  We  have  noted  that  Prof. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Waite  both  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  honey-bee  in  this 
necessary  process  of  cross-pollination. 
For  About  two  weeks  the  past  season, 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  beautiful 
sphinx  moths,  DeUephila  lineatOt  was 
exceedingly  common.  These  humming- 
bird moths  are  very  quick  and  active, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  great 
loads  of  pollen  on  their  long  tongues,  so 
they  must  do  valuable  service  in  cross- 
pollination.  There  were  several  species 
of  wild  bees,  Bombus,  Xylocopa,  An- 
drena,  Hellctus,  etc.,  and  a  few  species 
of  Noctuid  moths.  But  with  the  large 
and  numerous  orchards  of  this  regions, 
and  in  all  the  fruit  sections  of  Califor- 
nia, it  is  necessary  to  take  action  to  sup- 
plement the  good  work  of  other  nectar- 
loving  insects  with  that  of  the  more 
numerous  and  efficient  honey-bees.  All 
other  insects  are  sure  to  be  fitful ;  they 
may  be  present  in  swarms  one  season, 
and  nearly  or  quite  absent  the  next, 
while  here  in  California  there  need 
never  be,  should  never  be,  a  scarcity  of 
honey-bees  close  by — I  should  say  with- 
in one  mile — not  two  or  three,  as  does 
Mr.  Waite. 

Bees  do  not  succumb  to  the  California 
winters  as  they  do  to  those  in  the  East ; 
and  so  they  will  always  be  out  in  force 
in  the  early  spring  when  the  fruit-trees 
fling  out  their  myriads  of  beautiful  sig- 
nals to  attract  laborers  which  they  ever 
stand  ready  to  recompense  liberally  for 
service  done. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairchild  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  applied  spray  con- 
tinuously to  blossoms,  show  that  too 
much  wet  prevents  pollination.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  of  New 
Jersey  (Report  of  New  Jersey  Station, 
1889),  proved  that  pollen  continuously 
wet  is  impotent.  As  pollen  grows  in 
water,  is  it  not  probable  that  these  fail- 
ures resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  wet 
pollen  cannot  reach  the  seed  bed ;  the 
stigma  ?  Bains  may  wash  the  pollen 
off,  or  prevent  its  reaching  the  stigma 
in  condition  to  grow,  but,  I  take  it,  that 
here  in  California  either  event  will  be 
the  rare  exception.  The  foliage,  stands 
as  a  huge  umbrella  to  prevent  the  wash- 
ing which  can  occur  only  in  very  severe 
rains,  and  heavy  rains  are  too  infrequent 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  dry  and  suita- 
ble pollen  at  some  period  of  bloom.  So 
the  most  we  may  fear  from  rains  is  that 
they  may  shut  the  bees  in  the  hives. 

Cold  winds  and  rains  may  work  such 
mischief,  occasionally,  to  a  limited  ex- 


tent, even  in  this  favored  region,  though 
the  long  season  of  bloom  makes  even 
such  partial  disaster  unlikely.  Abun- 
dant bees  close  at  hand,  with  wind- 
screens to  favor  flight,  will  make  them 
exceedingly  rare  and  improbable.  We 
all  know  that  too  heavy  bearing  fs  not 
desirable,  and  I  believe  that  the  weather 
will  nearly  always  permit  enough  visits 
of  bees,  if  we  encourage  their  visits  ss 
suggested  as  above,  to  secure  as  much 
fruit  every  season  as  will  be  desirable 
and  profitable. 

We  need  more  of  such  experimenta- 
tion in  Southern  California.  But  we 
may  wisely  urge  even  now  the  setting 
of  mixed  varieties  of  our  various  fruits, 
and  those  that  blossom  at  the  same  time, 
in  contiguous  rows,  or,  at  least,  near 
together,  and  that  a  good  apiary  be 
within  a  mile  of  every  large  orchard.  If 
we  observe  these  precautions,  and  care 
well  for  our  orchards,  that  the  trees 
may  be  kept  in  full  strength  and  vigor, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  land  sf 
warmth,  sunshine,  and  exceeding  fer- 
tility, we  may  reasonably  expect  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  each  season. 

Claremont,  Calif. 


coN^mBBrrioBi  directory. 


Time  and  place  of  meeUfng, 

1894. 
June  15, 16.~BaBt6rn  Kansas,  at  Bronson. 
J.  C.  Baloh,  Sec,  Bronson,  Kans. 

Aug.l6.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whitesbunr.Teon 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec.,  Sneedville,  Tenn. 
1895. 
Feb.  8,  9.— WiBconsin.  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec.,  Madison,  Wis. 

^^  In  order  to  have  this  table  oomplflie. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  foil 
particoUura  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Thx  Bditob. 


Vorth  Amerloan  Bee-Keepers'  Aaaoctatlew 


Prbs.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Ma 

Vice-Pres.— O.  L.  Her8liIser....Buirala  N.  T. 
Sborbt ART— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.C 
Treasurer— George  W.  Yorlc.Ghicaeo.  QIb. 


Vatlonal  Bee-Keepera'  VbIob. 


Prbsidbnt— Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer,  Midi. 
Gbm'Ij  Manager— T.  G.  Newman,  Chtoseo,IU. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


One-C^nt    Postage    SCaaipa  we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  wlU  greatly  oUige  ib. 

.Google 
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V^  l^  not  write  anythlner  for  publicatton 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  wlui  baslneM 
matterB.  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
Interf moir  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Can  Hardly  Estimate  Its  Value. 

LHtle  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was  in- 
duced by  some  friends  to  sabscribe  for  the 
Akerigan  Beb  Journal— the  first  bee-lit- 
eratore  I  ever  read ;  and  as  I  had  5  colonies 
to  start  with,  I  can  hardly  estimate  the 
Taloeit  has  been  to  me.  And  living  in 
Texas,  as  I  do,  of  course  I  read  ''  In  Sunny 
Southland  "^rt^.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Jessons  we  learn  from  Mrs. 
Jennie  Atchley.  Long  live  the  Ambbican 
Beb  Journal  and  "  In  Sunny  Southland !" 

Texas,  May  11, 1894.  D.  Buchanan. 


Wintered  WelL 

Bees  hare  wintered  well  here.  We  have 
59  colonies,  and  lost  two.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  have  not  lost  any. 

Gbo.  V  andbwabkbr. 

Brown  City,  Mich.,  May  16. 


Eight  or  10  Frame  Hive— Which  P 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ck^lorado  State 
Association  do  not  usually  get  in  the  Bbb 
Journal,  on  account  of  the  great  difference 
in  local  conditions  between  here  and  the 
East.  But  the  essay  of  Mrs.  Axtell,  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  American 
shows  that  there  are  at  least  a  few  in  agree- 
m^itwith  us  in  spite  of  the  conditions. 
(Vol.  XXXn,  page  596.) 

Being  interested  in  the  comparative 
merits  of  8  and  10  frame  hives  for  comb 
honey,  I  put  this  query  in  the  question-box 
attheir last  meeting:  ''Why  should  the 
10-£rame  hive  be  recommended  for  comb 
boney  in  Colorado  ?''  The  replies  were  like 
the  parte  of  the  one-horse  shay — all  idike 
in  vigor.  Many  bore  on  the  local  points ; 
but  the  following,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  summing-up  of  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  indicates,  I  think,  certain 
principles  which  can  hardly  be  called 
merely  local,  namely',  that  if  ''  time,  and 
labor,  and  thought,  and  care,  and  material, 
and  capital,  are  all  money,''  as  Mr.  R.  L. 
Taylor  expressed  it  several  years  ago  in  the 
Rariew^  yet  the  saving  time,  labor,  thought, 
and  care  in  using  10-frames,  which  are  au- 
tomatically self-regulating  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  8-fnime  hives,  quite 
overbalanced  the  increased  expenditure  of 


capital ;  and  that  this  increased  capital  is 
really  a  much  slighter  element  than  it  is 
made  out  to  be,  since  it  does  not  consist  in 
running  expenBes,  but  in  first  cost.  The 
large  comb-lionev  producers  present  strong- 
ly upheld  the  value  of  those  outside  combs 
which  remain  filled  with  honey  from  year 
to  year.  F.  L.  Thompson. 

Arvada,  Colo. 


Scarcity  of  White  Clover. 

The  Arctic  wave  that  struck  Central 
niinois  in  MaitOi,  killed  aU  the  white 
clover;  not  a  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
pastures  that  I  have  examined  around 
nere.  I  don't  know  what  bee-keepers  are 
going  to  do  for  clover  honey,  and  how  are 
we  going  to  bridge  the  bees  over  until  lin- 
den ?  That  is  f  ml  of  buds,  but  wiU  bloom 
in  June,  ahead  of  its  natural  time,  which  is 
in  July  here,  about  the  1st  to  the  15th  or 
18th ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  we  will 
get  honey  from  bloom  that  comes  before  its 
time. 

The  heart's-ease  is  plentiful,  and  we  may 
get  a  fall  flow  of  that.  If  we  don't,  what 
will  bridge  us  over  until  next  year  ?  Per- 
haps we  will  have  to  join  Coxey's  conmion- 
wealarmy;  but  let  us  cling  to  the  anchor 
of  hope,  for  a  bad  beginningmay  yet  have 
a  good  ending.  Gbo.  Poindbxtbb. 

Kenney,  111.,  May  12. 


Colonies  Building  Tip  Fast. 

Bees  are  building  up  fast  now.  My  bees 
are  not  as  strong  as  I  would  like — the  cold 
weather  weakened  them  gpreatly.  I  have 
lost  four  colonies  by  swarming  out. 

Thbo.  p.  Craig. 

Otwell,  Ind.,  May  21. 


Bees  Booming  in  Kansfts. 

Bees  are  booming  in  Kansas  this  spring. 
The  weather  has  been  the  best  for  bees 
since  Easter  that  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen.  We  have  had  very  few  long,  cold 
rains  and  no  snow.  The  bees  had  the 
benefit  of  all  the  apple  blossoms,  and  pretty 
much  all  other  blossoms,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  they  are  full  and  running  over 
with  brood  and  young  bees,  and  if  we  had 
white  clover  now,  we  would  have  swarms 
in  a  few  days ;  but  we  have  but  little  white 
clover  in  this  part  of  the  State ;  and  there 
4s  almost  nothing  in  bloom  now.  But  the 
rock  moss  will  bloom  in  a  week  or  two, 
then  the  first  of  June  the  balled  mint  (some 
call  it  Texas  horsemint)  will  begin  to 
bloom,  and  it  will  last  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  if  there  is  enough  of  it  the  bees 
will  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  beautiful 
white  and  richly-fiavored  honey. 

A  good  many  bees  died  here  the  past 
winter,  as  we  have  had  two  bad  years  in 
suocckBsion  with  no  swarming,  and  I  think 
the  cause  was  that  so  many  colonies  bad 
old  and  worthless  queens  that  died  during 
the  winter,  and  left  the  colony  with  a  few 
old  bees,  so  that  when  spring  came  they 
were  not  able  to  guard  the  enjtrance,|and 
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had  no  energy,  and  the  other  colonies 
robbed  them.  Some  bee-keepers  trans- 
ferred too  late  in  the  season,  and  did  not 
feed  up  properly  (myself,  for  one).  I  lost 
10  colonies  in  that  way  daring  the  winter. 
I  traded  for  them  in  August,  and  trans- 
ferred them,  and  intended  them  to  fill  up 
on  the  fall  flowers,  and  supposed  they  bad, 
as  they  were  very  heavy  in  the  Call,  but  I 
think  now  it  was  mostly  brood  instead  of 
honey.  J.  G.  Balch. 

Bronson,  Kans.,  Bfay  11. 


A  Migrating  Bee-Man. 

I  go  now  for  the  white  clover  fields,  and 
hope  for  a  honey  crop  in  June  and  July* 
My  bees  on  scales  in  Daytona  recorded  195 
pounds  up  to  date,  being  82  pounds  from 
orange  bloom,  and  the  balance  from  gum, 
myrtle,  bay  and  saw  palmetto  bloom.  Just 
now  I  feel  the  better  way  is  for  the  man  to 
migraU  and  leave  the  bees  at  home.  It  is 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  less  trouble.  It  has 
done  well  this  season.      Dr.  Jbssb  Orbn. 

Daytoiia,  Fla.,  May  21. 

[Dr.  Oren*s  address  hereafter  will  be  Mt. 
Auburn,  Iowa.— Editor.] 


Snow  Instead  of  Swarms. 

Last  evening  it  beg^an  to  snow,  and  this 
morning  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  white. 
It  now  seems  that  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
any  surplus  honey  here  this  year.  So  far 
bees  have  lived  from  band  to  mouth,  and  if 
this  weather  continues  three  days,  they 
will  nearly  all  starve  if  not  fed.  Our 
swarming  season  usually  begins  here  by 
May  lOtb,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
strange  it  looks  to  see  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  covered  with  snow  ten  days  after 
the  swarming  season  should  begin.  Our 
bee-men  are  greatly  discouraged. 

H.  F.  COLBMAN. 

Sneedville,  Tenn.,  Bfay  20. 


Successful  Wintering  of  Bees. 

Myself  and  all  my  neighbors  winter  our 
bees  on  the  summer  stands,  in  single- walled 
8-frame  Langstroth  hives,  without  any  pro- 
tection, with  the  mercury  as  low  as  10  to  15 
degprees  below  zero,  and  we  lose  only  about 
one  per  cent.,  and  they  are  lost  by  starva- 
tion. B.  Taylor  says,  on  page  500,  that 
failure  in  wintering  bees  comes  from  a 
poor  honey-flow.  I  think  he  is  a  little  mis- 
taken, for  I  have  had  the  poorest  honey- 
flow  in  t893  that  I  have  had  in  nine  years, 
and  mine  and  my  neighbors'  bees  aU  win- 
tered weU. 

The  way  I  winter  my  bees  is  this: 

1st.  I  never  extract  any  honey  from  the 
brood-chamber. 

2nd.  I  never  feed  any  sugar  S3rrup  in  the 
fall.  If  I  have  any  feeding  to  do,  I  feed 
early  in  the  spring  when  bees  can  fly  freely. 
I  do  not  believe  that  bees  can  be  wintered 
well  on  sugar  syrup  in  any  condition,  be- 
cause it  does  not  keep  up  the  heat  as  does 
honey. 


I  do  not  believe  in  cellar*  wintering.  Kroo 
all  the  accounts  that  I  can  see,  qprini 
dwindling  and  diarrhea  are  caused  by  oel 
lar-wintering.  I  think  that  bees  winters 
in  warm  cellars,  and  taken  out  of  the  cells: 
in  the  spring,  get  chilled,  causing  disease 
I  have  been  keeping  bees  tor  nine  yean 
and  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  nrii^ 
dwindling.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  no 
necessary  t6  winter  bees  in  the  cellar  in  tbi 
far  North,  where  the  mercury  g^ta  down  tiT 
low  as  80  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  evea 
then  I  would  prefer  a  chafP  hive. 

draville,  HI.  Phillip  Rath. 


Prospects  Not  Good. 

It  has  been  very  dry,  cold  and  frosty  here 
the  last  six  days,  and  begins  to  look  bad, 
for  my  bees  are  breeding  up  weU — in  fact 
better  than  any  others  1  know  of.  Tbey 
are  well  protected  with  chaff  hives,  two  in 
a  case.  Some  small,  unprotected  hives  are 
throwing  out  lots  of  deaa  brood. 

E.  H.  Stubtsvaht. 

Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  May  16. 


Well  Pleased^Prospects  iterar  Better 

I  feel  so  well  pleased  with  the  Ambbioax 
Bbb  Joubnal  that  it  is  my  duty  to  let  yon 
know  of  some  of  the  benefits  received.  Last 
summer,  I  read  in  it  about  putting  hives  in 
trees  to  catch  swarms.  I  put  out  tiiree  on 
different  trees,  and  caught  one  swarm;  it 
wintered  well,  and  is  worth  $10  to-day. 

Bees  wintered  well  here.  I  put  9  colonies 
in  the  cellar,  and  they  all  came  out  In  cood 
condition.  Drones  are  fljring  now,  ana  the 
bees  will  swarm  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  they  have  for  a  nomber  of 
years.  The  prospects  never  were  better, 
because  the  bees  will  have  swarmed  and 
be  ready  for  white  clover,  which  generaDj 
begins  to  bloom  about  June  10th. 

4pAMi:BL  Tatlob. 

Waupaca,  Wis.,  May  16. 


With  Fun  in  His  Eye. 

At  last  the  ''Old  Reliable"  has  caued 
my  pen  to  vibrate.  For  a  long  time  I  hare 
wanted  to  see  the  portraits  of  Bros.  York 
and  A.  I.  Root,  but  have  waited  and  waited 
in  vain.  That  noble  cut  of  G.  M.  D.  (page 
512)  is  grand;  but  say,  O.  M.,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  hat?  Is  it  fly-time,  or 
have  you  been  too  close  to  the  hive  t  I 
presume  it  is  the  latter,  by  the  tear  on  that 
damical  cheek. 

And  Walter,  on  the  same  page— he  has 
something  of  the  cut  of  a  Beecher.  Ilien. 
he  looks  like  Bill  Nye  a  Uttie.  Say,  Walter, 
would  you  like  one  of  ^y  old  wigs  t 

But  the  richness  of  those  cuts  hasten  me 
on  to  flfet  to  other  and  more  dassioBl 
brows.  My  eye  is  riveted  on  page  511.  Say, 
Thos.  G.,  is  that  an  old  straw  skcn  jsst 
above  and  back  of  the  forehead  T  And  what 
are  you  fixed  up  so  for— to  go  among  the  B*s 
to  sell  supplies  X  or  did  yon  sit  to  show  off 
best?     My,   though,   but  those  eyes  are 
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heart  broken!  And  I  see  70a  toot  vour 
own  horn  like  that  bicycle  rider  in  drees 
salt,  on  page  508.  Now,  isn't  that  a  noble 
bead  t  I  have  heard  of  a  number  having 
Henry  Clay  heads;  but  a  head  like  that— 
oh,  mv!  8a J,  Uncle  Amos,  isn't  that  cor- 
poration a  dfldsY  for  a  bicycle  rider  ?  Now, 
don't  try  to  write  any  more  dvspeptic  ar- 
ttdes  and  temperance  oracles — if  that  isn't 
a  mdnct  of  bees,  then  I'm  mistaken  * 

Now,  Bro.  York,  try  to  get  your  photo' 
in  80  that  we  may  take  them  ail  and  place 
them  in  the  album. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  thines  that 
please  the  eve  and  tickle  the  children. 
Bees  are  in  mie  condition,  yid  prospects 
never  looked  better. 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  11.       D.  L.  Tract. 


Kich  Fmit-Bloom— White  Clover. 

Bees  are  doins  well  here  now.  We  are 
having  a  good  honey-flow  from  black 
locust,  raspberry,  yellow  wiDow,  ground 
iry,  and  some  buckeye  and  hoghaw,  that 
were  a  little  late,  are  still  being  worked. 
The  fruit-bloom  was  very  rich  here  this 
Tear,  and  the  frames  are  nearly  solid  with 
brood.  The  white  clover  is  thicker  than  I 
ever  saw  it  before,  and  I  don't  see  anything 
in  the  wav  now  to  prevent  a  good  surplus. 
Wehadtne  heaviest  rainfall  nere  yester- 
day afternoon  and  last  night  that  we  have 
had  for  years — in  the  eveninj^  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour,  and  at  night  a  steady 
down-poor  for  about  four  hours.  This 
morning  at  8:S0  it  is  dear,  bright  and 
lovely.  I.  E.  Keys. 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  May  16. 


A  Pretty  Good  Becord. 

As  I  have  two  or  three  timesgiven  in  the 
Bn  Journal  (see  Vol.  XXIX,  page  703, 
and  Vol.  XXXII,  page  665)  my  method  of 
preparing  bees  for  winter,  I  will  again  re- 
port the  resnlt. 

During  the  last  days  of  April  I  examined 
my  bees,  and  found  every  colony  strong  in 
bees  and  stores,  seeing  either  capped  brood 
or  the  queen  in  every  hive.  Tuey  have 
botlt  up  steadily,  and  to-day  have  com- 
mencedf  swarming. 

AU  my  hives— %  in  number,  having  sold 
ooe  colony — are  full  of  bees  and  brood,  and 
apparmtiy  ready  to  swarm.  As  we  are 
just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  large  fruit- 
bloom,  I  shall  expect  swarming  to  continue. 

Is  not  this  a  pretty  good  record  for  the 


cold  hills  of  Central  New  Hampshire  ? 


itty 
INe 


Bunapee,  N.  H.,  May  ! 
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Blay-FIow^er*    and  mistletoe  is 

the  suggestive  name  of  a  book  of  over  260 
pages  containing  selections  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  all  seasons,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  best  writers  of  the  day, 
with  dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  drill  ex- 
ercises for  smaller  children.  It  is  suitable 
for  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  school  and 
entertaiimieiits  given   by  church,  library 


and  benevolent  societies.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  each  poem  or  selection  set  in  a 
colored  border.  Cloth-bound;  size,  8x10 
inches ;  price,  postpaid,  only  $1.00.  Clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.75 ;  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for 
sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bbb  Journal  for  a  year. 


CoMTeatlOM  IVotloeii. 


Wi800NSiN.~The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsiu  Bee-Keepers'Assoolatlonwlllbe 
held  at  Madi^ou,  on  Feb.  8th  and  0th.  18P5. 

MadlsoD,  Wis.  J.  W.  Vamob,  Cor.  Sec. 

Tbnnbssbb.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bast  Tennessee,  Bee-Keepers*  Association 
will  be  held  at  Whitesburg,  Tenn.,  beginning 
on  Thursday,  August  16, 1804.  All  members 
and  other  interested  in  bee-oulture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  H.  F.  Colbman,  Sec. 

Sneedville.  Tenn. 

Kansas.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers*  Assooiap 
tiou  at  the  apiaries  of  J.  C.  Balch,  7  miles 
south  of  Bronson,  to  be  held  June  15  and  16. 
Bring  well-filled  baskets  and  we  will  have  a 

Slorious  good  time.    Plenty  of  pasture  for 
orses,  and  shade  and  good  water  for  man 
and  beast.  J.  O.  Balch.  Sec. 

Bronson,  Kans. 
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Honey  &  Bmswax  larket  Qootations. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23.  -  The  honev 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  Is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  60. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax,  26^27c  H.  R.  W. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  May  14.— Trade  is  very 
slow,  and  we  have  still  a  liberal  stock  on 
hand.  We  quote:  Fancy  oomb.  13<dl4c.: 
choice,  11^120.;  dark  and  common  grades, 
^  B.ico. 


8^0.    Beeswax,  25^0c. 


CHICAGO,  III.,  May  10.— The  market  for 
oomb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  fine  article  of  white 
oomb  brings  15c.  in  pound  sections.  Extract- 
ed slow  of  sale,  at  4^c.    Beeswax.  25c. 

B.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  verv  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possfble  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  25^26o.  J.  A.  L. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  May  21.-Demand  Is  very 
slow  for  extracted  honev  at  4^7c.  Supply  is 
large.  Prices  for  comb  honey  are  nominal,  at 
12#14o.  for  best  white.    Demand  Is  slow. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  at  22^7o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  Supply  is  scant,  and 
not  enough  arriving  to  supply  our  home 
trade.  C.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Mc,  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.    We 
Juote  to-day:   No.  1  white  comb,  1-lb.,  14^ 
00. :  No.  2. 13^140.:  No.  1  amber,  12^130.; 
No.  2,  lOdllc.    Extracted,  5^7o. 
Beeswax,  20^3o.  /^-^-G'SPx 
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Queens  and  Queen-Rearinic*— 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  have  queens 
fertilized  in  upper  stories  while  the  old 
queen  is  stiU  laying  below ;  how  you  may 
Mfely  introduce  any  queen,  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  bees  can  fly ;  all  about  the 
different  races  of  bees ;  all  about  shipping 
queens,  queen-cages,  candy  for  queen- 
cages,  etc. ;  all  about  forming  nuclei,  mul- 
tiplying or  uniting  bees,  or  weak  colonies, 
etc.;  or,  in  fact,  everything  about  the 
queen-business  which  you  may  want  to 
know—send  for  Doolittle*s  '*  Scientific 
Queen-Reaming'' — a   book    of    over    170 

gigee,  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  story, 
ere  are  some  good  offers  of  ihis  excellent 
book: 

Bound  in  doth,  postpaid,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Joubnal  for  one  year— both 
for  only  $1.65  ;  or  given  free  as  a  premium 
for  sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bbb  Journal  for  a  year  at  $1.00  each. 

Bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid,  65  cents ; 
or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  sending  us 
two  new  subscribers ;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Bbb  Journal  a  year— both  for  only  $1.40. 
Send  all  orders  to  the  Bbb  Journal  office. 


Capons  and  Caponiasinart  by 

Edward  Warren  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Fanny 
Field,  and  others.  It  shows  in  clear 
language  and  illustrations  all  about 
caponlzing  fowls ;  and  thus  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  poultry-raising. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  have  it. 
Price,  postpaid,  80  cents ;  or  clubbed 
with  BBS  JouBNAX  one  year,  for  $1.10. 


IVerer  Behind  on  Orders*— F.  C. 

Morrow,  of  Wallaceburg,  Ark.,  sends  out 
good  queens,  and  is  never  behind  on  orders. 
See  his  advertisement  on  page  676. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  JoumaL 


CaUeaco*  Ilia. 

J.  A.  Lamon,  43  South  Water  St. 

E.  A.  fiURNSTT  &  Go.,  161  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sagb  &  Son,  183  Reade  Street. 
HiiJ>iUBTH  Bros.  &  Sboblkbn, 

28  &  30  West  Broadwaj. 
Chas.  Israbl  &  Bros.,  IIO  Hudson  St. 

Kabmui  Cltj,  AIo. 

Hambi«in  a  Bbabss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
CiiSMOMS-MASON  OOM.  CO.,  521  Walnut  St. 

Albaaj,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadway. 

Baflklo,  N.  Y. 
Battbrson  &  Co.,  167  &  160  Scott  St. 

Hmmllton,  Ilia* 

Chas.  Dadaut  &  Son. 

Olnelnnay,  Ohio* 

C.  F.  Mttth  &  Son,  oor.  Freeman  ft  Central  avs. 


Austrian  Diamond  Finger-Ring; 

This  ring  tsadlamoni 
out  brilliant,  for  eltbei 
ladv  or  gentleman.    Tba 
setting  te  what  Is  called] 
"Tiffany,"  which  Is  tim\ 
latest  used  fOr  gennlBei 
diamond  rings.  The  Bing 
Itself  is   made  of  18-k. 
solid  rolled  gold,  and  set  ^ 
with  an  Austrian    Dia- 1 
mond  of  *' purest  raj  se- 
rene," and  of   prismatic  < 
rainbow  brillianoj.  i 

This  Ring  is  one  of  .the  beet  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  rings  ever  made  or  sold  for  the 
money.  | 

Prlee^  postpaid,  81.00;  or  we  give  it  as  a 
Premium  for  sending  us  Two  Neur  Buh* 
serlbera  to  the  **  Bee  Journal  **  f6r  one  year  | 
at  SI  .00  each ;  or  we  will  club  it  with  the  **  tSee 
Journal  *'  for  one  year  for  S1.60. 

This  Bngraved  Band  Bing 
is  made  from  beet  solid  18k. 
rolled  gold  stock,  and  each  , 
ring  Is  warranted  perfect. 
The  en  graving  la  done  by 
hand,  and  showR  great  skUt 
It  is  exceedingly  fashiona- 
ble, and  will  please  any  one  who  secures  It. 

Price)  postpaid,  60  cts.:  or  given  as  a  Pre- 
mium for  sending  us  Two  New  Subscribers  to 
the  "  Bee  Journal  **  at  11.00  each  ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  **  Bee  Journal "  a  year— both  for  $1.40 

This  Plain  Band  Ring  Is  a 
very  pretty  one.  It  Is  full  3 1 
pennywelghkand  made  fromi 
best  18k.  solid  roUed  gold! 
stock.  Price*  postpaid.  30o  ^ 
or  given  as  a  Premium  for  1 
New  Subscriber  to  the  "  Bee  Journal  **  for  a 
year;  or  clubbed  with  the  '*  Bee  Journal "~ 
both  for  $1.20. 

How  TO  Mbasurr  for  a  Ring.— Using  a 
strip  of  heavy  writing  paper  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  take  the  measure  of  the  linger 
where  the  rlug  Is  to  be  worn.  When  drawn 
comfortably  tight  around  the  finger,  tbe  ends 
of  the  paper  should  just  meet.  Write  your 
name  on  It,  and  send  It  with  your  order. 

GEOBGE  W.  YOBX  &  00.« 

CHICAGO,  ILL& 

1  Have  182  OoM«! 

Italian  Bees,  in  S-frameSlmplidty  Dovetailed 
HlvoB— at  $4.00  per  colony,  or  $3.50  when  10 
or  more  are  taken  at  a  time.    Address, 

JENNIE  ATCHL.ET, 

21A2t  BBBYILLB,  BeeOo.,TBXA8. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JcurnaL 


5-6anded  Golden  Italiu  Qi«en 

I  can  furnish  at  tbe, following  prices:  Untes- 
ted, In  April,  May  and  June,  75  cts.  each;  Tes- 
ted, In  same  months,  $1.00.    Address, 

GBO.  W.  H17F8TB1»1«BR« 
22A6t   CLARKSVILLB,  Red  River  Go.,  TEX. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumdL 

Don't  Fail  to  MAU  of  hge  175! 
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PUBLISHBD  WJBJOKXiT  BT 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

JLt  One  Dollar  a  Year, 
66  Titth  ▲▼•nuo,  OKZC^OO,  JJLLB. 

Eitend  at  tte  Poit-Offlee  it  Chlcac*  tf  SecMd-Clan  Itttar. 

Postage  to  all  Oountries  in  the  Postal  Union 

is  60  cents  extra.    To  all  otbers,  61.00 

more  than  the  subsorlption  prioe. 

9~  Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  369  Qeorge  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  are  our 
authorized  agents.  Subsorlption  prioe,  6  shil- 
lings per  annum,  postpaid 

AI>T£RTllli:^&  RATES. 

15c.  per  line  A^ate  Space,  eacb  insertioiL 

!•  AdTertliuDent  luert«4  ftr  len  than  $1.H. 


One  line  of  this  type  will  ayerue  abont  eight  words. 
Onk  inch  win  contain  fourteen  lines. 

■peelal  Hotlcos  26  cents  per  lino. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCB. 


DI9COI7NX9t 

On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  5%;  8  times, 

10%;   13  times,  15%;   26  times,  25%;  52 

times,  40%. 
On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  10  % :  8  times, 

15%;    13  times,  2  0%;    26  times,  30%;  52 

times,  45%. 
On  80  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15% ;  8  times, 

20  % ;   13  times,  25  % ;   26  times,  35  % ;   52 

times,  50%. 
On  larger  Advertisements,  discounts  will  be 

stated  upon  application. 


Adwerilseinento  for  next  week  must  reach 
this  office  by  Saturday  of  this  week. 

ocggcgoggegggggggooegoeoocoogQg 

Please  Send  TTs  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  *sample  copies  of  the  Bbb 
Journal.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


^%^*.»».»»»/' 


TO  OOBBESPONDEHTB. 

Tbe  JSee  «7otimal  is  sent  to  subearOien 
HBtll  an  order  la  reoelved  by  the  pabllabera  for 
its  dlsoontlnnance,  and  all  anearagea  are  paM. 

A  Sample  Copjr  of  the  Beb  Joubxtax.  will 
be  sent  F&BB  upon  application. 

Hoxr  to  Sen<f  3£ onejyv— Bemtt  by  Rlimlom, 
PostOffioe  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  Nev 
York  or  Chioasp.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had« 
Beglster  your  Xetter,  afllxinff  SUunpa  both  for 
postace  and  reglBtry,  and  tale  a  reoetpt  for  tt. 
Money  sent  that,  IS  AT  OUR  RISK;  otiMrwtoe 
it  l0  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  B — *~~ 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents  each,  to  fret  them  < 

Nevex*  Sexi<f  Silir&t*  in  letters.  It  will 
wear  holes  In  the  enrelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

JIfaIre  all  JlConev'  Orcf era  I^jnable  nt 
Chlcs«o,Ill.— not  at  any  sub-etation  of  Ghieaco. 

^cmtafpe  Stampmof  any  denominatloii  may 
be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollars  or  wtoers 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  rtampe  for 
any  amount  may  be  sent^ 

Sabaorfptfon  Ore<Iita»— The  reoetpt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  fflven  on  the  addre—  laJiol 
of  CTerr  paper.  The  subscription  Is  paid  to  ths 
BND  OF  Tm  MONTH  Indicated. 

rJo  not  Write  anything*  for  publioattea  on 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business  mattefs, 
unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without  IntacferiBf 
with  either  part  of  theletter. 

Bmermon  JBiikdorm,  made  espeoislly  for 
the  AMSRiCAN  Bib  Joitbnal,  are  oonTanlsot 
for  presenrlnff  each  weekly  Number,  as  fast  ss 
received.  They  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  so  ots. 
each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by  mall  to  Panada. 

Comt  Ifujnberm*—We  carefully  matt  the 
Bu  Journal  to  CTcry  subscriber,  but  atenki 
any  be  lost  in  the  malls,  we  will  replace  them  If 
notified  before  all  the  edition  Is  ftxhawsted, 

Alw^aym  Stat&  the  PostOIBce  to  which 
your  paper  Is  addressed,  when  wrltinc  to  na. 


Save  Money  by  Using  the  FoDowiag 

IWe  Club  the  American  Bee  Jowmal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
at  the  club  prices  quoted  in  the  m^MJfW 
column.  The  regular  prioe  of  both  is  giveo 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subacriptioD 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper : 


Prteso/boCA. 
The  American  Bee  Journal tl  00 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  0O... 

Bee-Keepers'  Review 8  OO. . . 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 200  .. 

TheApioulturist 176... 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper ....  1  50 . . . 

American  Bee- Keeper 160... 

Nebraska  Bee-Keeper 150... 

The  8  above-named  papers 6  25... 

O  titer  Periodlcsda. 

The  Lever—Temp,  wkly 2  OO . . . 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 200.., 

OramreJudd  Parmer 2  00.., 

Am.  Poultry  Advocate 2  25 . . , 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  2  00 . . 

Youth's  Companion— new...  2  76. . . 

New  York  Weekly  Press....  2  00... 

Illustrated  Home  Journal . .  1  50. . . 

Prairie  Farmer 2  00... 

Chicago  Weekly  InterOcean  2  00 . . . 
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AMOtber  Aifrard  for  Illlnots*— In 

pablisbing  the  list  of  awards  made  in  the 
apiarian  department  of  the  World's  Fair 
last  year,  we  omitted  the  State  Collective 
Exhibit  of  Illinois,  which  we  are  informed 
was  recommended  for  an  award  by  Judge 
Secor. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
above,  for  Bros.  Stone  and  Hambaugh 
worked  so  faithfully  in  getting  the  Illinois 
exhibit,  that  they  will  feel  that  their  efforts 
were  honored,  in  that  the  exhibit  collec- 
tively was  recommended  for  an  award. 


IVoiir  !•  Your  diance — to  induce 
yoor  bee-keeping  friends  to  read  the  Bbb 
Journal.  Just  see  the  liberal  offers  on 
page  707  of  this  issue.  Only  50  cents  to  new 
subscribers,  from  now  to  Jan.  1,  1895!  Who 
ever  beard  of  such  a  low  offer  ?— 80  copies 
of  the  Bbe  Joubnal  for  50  cents ! — and  the 
sender  of  the  new  names  and  the  money  to 
receive  a  book  premium !  Help  us  to  double 
oar  list,  and  then  see  what  an  improved 
journal  we  will  g^ve  you!  It's  a  mighty 
good  time  now  to  '^  strike  us  with  a  Club '' 
— of  new  subscribers.  We  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  that  kind  of  a  ^'strike.'' 
Try  it,  and  see  how  submissively  we'll 
take  it. 


0eiit  Year  for  Honey  .—Away  down 
in  Georgia  the  honey  season  has  ended,  and 
here  is  what  Mr.  J.  B.  Griffin,  of  that  State 
has  to  say  about  it: 

Our  season  for  honey  in  this  locality  is 
now  over,  and  it  has  been  the  best  year  for 
honey  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

J.  B.  Griffin. 

Cat  Creek,  Ga.,  May  29. 

Good!  We  want  to  receive  several 
thousand  reports  just  like  the  above,  with- 
in  the  next  two  months.  The  propects  in. 
nearly  all  localities  are  excellent,  and  we 
hope  that  1894  may  prove  to  be  **  the  best 
year  for  honey  "  all  over  the  country.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  what  a  joyful  lot 
of  folks  bee-keepers  would  then  be.  We 
are  ready  for  that  *'good  time." 


mr.  «f  •  yM.0  Hooker,  of  England,  met 
with  a  serious  accident  on  April  21st,  we 
regret  to  hear.  He  was  thrown  from  a 
vehicle  in  which  he  was  riding,  by  the  horse 
becoming  unmanageable.  His  collar-bone 
and  three  ribs  were  *  broken.  Mr.  Hooker 
gave  us  a  pleasant  call  when  in  this  coun- 
try last  fall.  He  was  recovering  rapidly 
from  his  accident,  when  last  heard  from, 
and  hoped  to  be  himself  again  in  a  few 
weeks. 


Hon.  Eiig:ene  Secor,  our  good 
friend  who  was  Judge  of  the  apiarian  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair,  was  solicited  to 
write  an  article  reviewing  the  subject  of 
bees,  honey,  and  bee-keeping,  for  the 
permanent  record  which'  is  being  prepared 
by  the  World's  Fair  Commission.  We 
learn  that  Bro.  Secor  complied  with  the 
request,  and  that  his  article  has  been  ac- 
cepted. While  we  have^-not  seen  the  ac- 
jtized  by  VjOOV 
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cepted  review  as  sent  in,  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  excellent,  for  certainly  no  one  is  better 
able  to  satisfactorily  present  the  subject 
assigned  him,  than  Hon.  Eugene  Becor — 
the  popular  Judge  of  the  apiarian  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  this  new  honor  that  has  come  to  Mr. 
Secor  in  the  solicitation  and  acceptation 
of  an  article  that  will  forever  appear  in 
the  company  of  others  who  will  have  con- 
tributed to  a  record  of  the  mightiest  and 
grandest  exposition  tibat  the  world  ever 
saw. 


Only  Clean  Sections  should  be  used 
for  comb  honey.  Boiled  and  old  ones 
would  better  be  used  for  kindling.  New 
sections  are  eo  very  inexpensive  now,  that 
to  use  any  other  than  those  in  excellent 
condition,  is  hardly  excusable.  It  pays  to 
insider  appearance  in  producing  comb 
honey.  Temptingly  white  comb  honey  in 
neat  and  spotless  sections  will  find  the 
readiest  sale,  and  at  the  best  price. 


Tbe  Honey  Prospects  are  thus 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  of 
Forestville,  Minn.,  in  the  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home  for  June  1st: 

This  season  promises  to  equal  that  of 
1890  for  honey.  Now,  friends,  do  not  wait 
until  the  harvest  is  past  before  making 
preparations.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
many  bee-keepers  that  they  wait  until  they 
see  that  there  is  to  be  a  good  crop  before 
they  get  anything  ready.  Now  go  to  work 
at  once  and  get  hives,  supers,  veils,  smok- 
ers and  other  conveniences  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  Bwarminff  will  no  doubt  com- 
mence early  in  June  this  year,  so  get  every- 
thing in  order,  that  peace  and  profit  may 
go  hand  in  hand. 


JLIttle   Tltomas    York    Atcliley 

was  one  year  old  on  May  22nd.  He  has  sent 
us  his  photograph,  and  this  letter  with  it, 
written  by  his  mamma: 

Deab  Bro.  York  :— Little  Thomas  York 
sends  you  his  little  photograph.  It  was 
taken  on  his  first  blrtoday.  ECe  can  hoUow 
*' dinner,'*  *' mamma,''  ^'bees,"  and  say 
many  words.  He  has  learned  for  quite 
awhue  to  eat  the  candy  out  of  queen-cages, 
when  he  can  get  hold  of  a  cage.  See,  he  is 
eating  candy  while  his  photograph  was 
taken.  He  has  an  orange  in  one  band  and 
another  in  his  lap.  See  his  Columbian 
badge  of  the  North  American  bee-conven- 
tion. 

I  think  you  will  join  me  in  saying  he  is  a 


sweet  little  boy.    See  how  firm  and  solid  he 
is,  and  yet  so  pleasant. 

Little  Thomas  York  may  make  you  a 
visit  some  day.  Providence  permitting. 

We  are  having  beaut^tU  weather,  and  bees 
never  did  better.    Very  truly, 

Jennie  Atchijet. 

Many  thanks  for  the  picture,  Thomas. 
We  hope  you  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
man.  Yes,  come  and  see  us,  and  bring 
your  mother  along.  When  you  get  big 
enough  to  write  letters  yours^,  we  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  you  direct.  Untfl 
then,  the  best  we  can  say !«:  Eat  honey, 
and  be  happy. 


A  JBee  -  Keepers*   Exclutncre    is 

suggested  by  Rambler,  in  Oleamnga  for  May 
15th.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fryal  has  thoughtfuUy 
sent  us  a  copy  of  **The  California  Fruit 
Bulletin  "—a  little  weekly  paper  published 
at  San  Francisco,  in  the  interest  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  with  which 
California  bee-keepers  are  now  trying  to 
co-operate.  The  Bulletin  referred  to  treats 
of  the  fruit  crop  prospects,  the  markets, 
etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  of  exceeding  in- 
terest to  both  the  producers  and  sellers  of 
fruit  in  that  State.  Perhaps  a  Bee-Keepers' 
Exchange,  or  several  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  could  be  modeled 
after  the  plan  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change. Next  week  we  will  quote  some- 
thing from  the  ''  Fruit  Bulletin^"  explain- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,  after 
which  some  bright  bee-keepers  may  be  able 
to  suggest  feasible  methods  by  which  pro- 
ducers of  honey  may  be  benefited  by  hav- 
ing a  somewhat  similar  organisation. 


An  Ai?rf  nl  Blunder.— Dr.  Miller  has 
sent  us  the  following  to  help  us  out  on  the 
terrible  error  we  made  on  page  648,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  column : 

It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Editor,  for  you  to 
say  the  bee-keeping  world  can  spare  my 
head,  but  how  about  me  t  It's  no  groat 
thing  of  a  head,  to  be  sure,  but  it  woud  be 
a  great  loss  to  me  to  do  without  it.  Then, 
too,  was  it  entirely  necessary  for  you  to 
say  in  such  a  public  manner  that  my  head 
was  not  needed  ?  Next  time  you  think  I 
have  a  fresh  attack  of  the  bif-head,  just 
write  me  a  private  note,  and  see  how 
promptly  I'll  wilt  down  without  being  ut- 
terly extinguished  in  plain  print. 

C.  C.  Miller. 

As  it  was  a  **  sin  of  omission  "  (omitting 
the 't  from  ihe  word  *' can't"),  we  hope 
Dr.  M.  will  forgive  us.     But  it  was  a  big 
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mistake,  and  we  felt  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  Dsoal  when  we  beheld  what  we  bad 
done,  or  left  nndone.  In  bicycle  parlance, 
that  was  the  nearest  we  hiive  come  lately 
to  taking  a  regular  '* header!" 


ReTerving:  Brood,  Ktc— The  fol- 
lowing we  have  received  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Doollttle's  management  of  weak  colonies : 

On  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  on  page  628, 1 
woold  like  to  ask  two  questions : 

1.  What  does  he  mean  by  reversing  the 
brood  to  boild  up  rapidly?  (1  use  the 
dovetailed  hive,  and  Laiigstroth  frame.) 

2.  In  changing  frames  of  brood  as  spoken 
ot  from  No.  1  to  No.  2,  etc.,  is  smoking 
sufficient,  or  will  the  bees  require  sprink- 
ling with  peppermint  water,  as  recom- 
mended in  uniting  colonies  ?  W.  R. 

Macon,  Mich. 

We  referred  the  a|30ve  questions  to  Mr. 
Doolittle,  who  replies  thus : 

1.  By  reversing  the  brood  is  meant,  plac- 
ing the  frames  of  brood  which  occupy  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  on  the  outside,  and 
those  outside  in  the  center.  To  illustrate: 
Suppose  six  combs  in  a  hive  contain  brood, 
this  would  be  termed  the  brood-nest.  The 
two  center  combs  would  be  likely  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  full  of  brood ;  the  two  next 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  two  just  men- 
tioned) would  be  from  "^  txi  X  full,  while 
the  two  outside  frames  would  be  about  X 
fall  of  brood.  To  reverse,  is  to  put  the  two 
combs  yi  full  in  the  center,  and  the  two 
foU  ones  on  the  outside.  By  so  doing  the 
qaeen  wiU  fill  all  six  of  the  combs  with 
brood  clear  down  to  the  bottom  comers,  in 
short  order. 

2.  No  smoking  or  sprinkling  is  necessary, 
for  with  me  bees  never  quarrel  when  united 
by  alternating  frames  of  bees,  as  the  bees 
are  so  completely  mixed  up  that  they  do 
not  know  whom  to  fight. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


I>r*  How^ard^s  Foul  Brood  Book 

— Bro.  Root  gave  in  Qleanings  for  May  15th, 
a  very  generous  and  kindly  notice  and 
endorsement  of  Dr^  Howard^s  book  on  foul 
brood,  for  which  we  wish  to  express  our 
thanks.  Having  had  much  experience  with 
the  dreaded  scourge,  Bro.  Root  is  quite 
competent  to  review  such  a  book,  and  here 
is  the  major  portion  of  what  he  said  con- 
cerning it: 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  the 
most  practical  and  reliable  book  on  the 
subject  of  foul  brood  alone  that  we  know 
of.  it  treats  it  practically  and  scientifically. 
It  reviews  and  criticises  the  works  of  Che- 
shire, McLain,  Mackenzie,  and  Wm.  Mc- 
Evoy.  The  whole  is  put  in  popular  form,  so 
that  any  one  can  understana  the  scientific 


aspect  of  the  disease.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  propositions,  each  one  of  which 
the  author  demonstrates  very  carefully  in 
a  page  or  two  of  matter.  After  reading 
them  throug[h  we  can  thoroughly  indorse 
them.  For  instance.  Prop.  2  is  particularly 
sound.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  deoompoBitlOD  of  ohUle<]  or  doAd  brood  does 
not  produce  foal  brood;  and  putref active  non- 
pathogenic germs  do  not  produce  those  of  a  patho- 
genic character. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  disease. 
He  says  on  page  25 : 

I  regard  the  use  of  any  and  all  drags  In  the  treat- 
ment of  foal  brood  as  a  ateless  waste  of  time  and 
material,  irholl/  ineffectaal.  InTltinK  rain  and  total 
loss  of  bees.  Any  method  which  has  not  for  its  ob- 
ject the  entire  removal  of  all  Infectious  material 
beyond  the  reach  of  both  bees  and  brood,  will  prove 
detrimental  and  destructive,  and  surely  encourage 
the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  reader  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  criticisms  In  the  following  reviews  for 
further  discussion  of  the  methods  of  treatment. 

After  discussing  the  treatments  recom- 
mended by  Cheshire,  McLain,  Mackenzie, 
and  McEvoy,  he  indorses  the  latter's  plan 
by  the  following : 

From  raj  experience  wlili  '^fewfUlus  ttltei^"'  Its 
HAtun?  and  i^rowtb.  It  wnuld  ne^in  ciEeiiT  thnt  Mr, 
McEro)«*R  metlicKl,,  thougli.  Aim  pie  And  plain,  waPld 
pruiTJT  «tnelerjt,  for  It  jans  bepn  noted  tliAt  any 
iTji>Lhod  whLcli  retnovM  tbfi  ft-uhbrood  **  biiollltii* 
frura  the  rervcb  nf  l>eQ»<<iind  broort  win  CdJi^  the  {}fs- 
ptidi:',  Uls  tdftn  has  for  Its  ^tni'^,  first,  U»  remove  &J1 
fuaL  ciiKtibf;  wLih  tbelr  CdDteitts  frntn  the  beea,  und 
deairoy  them  hj  tlrct  aQeohdlr.  to  t'l+innwe  tcimv  the 
Ifcens  im  ibe  hfjnej'  tukc^n  wiin  ibom.  which  coTitalos 
tli(?  Lnfet'tirKip  nerniA.  befofe  any  brood-rearing  ts 
ctJiiirai'ncpfJ.  Thfi  labor  of  theae  Brit  four  oayi 
t4iken  awa,3r  tft nermlly  remuTciEr  moat  of  tite  infeet#ii 
Jirinpy.  wn*jri  CaHl  nheetii  of  foundation  are  RlTon, 
hnd,  wfjrked  out:  the  Inrpinecl  boner  Is  OflnBnineMl  in 
com&  bundlnjr;  bTDnd-rcaring  \n  oomme&cud  tn  new, 
clofto  romhSn  aud  a  hiialthj  tx^lotkf  resalta.  The 
workof  hajidlljif!  the  lofectM  coIonLeH  UidoiiQ^'ln 
the  e'9'enlnM."'  In  drdor  that  no  rotihlntf  may  r«iait« 
to  carry  the  Infection  to  otti^rflolontQA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  is 
essentially  what  we  have  recommended, 
and  what  we  used  with  such  success  in  cur- 
ing some  75  diseased  colonies  in  our  own 
apiary  several  years  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  we  boiled  the  hives.  We  at  one 
time  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  dis- 
infect them.  Later  exx>erience  showed  that 
colonies  treated  and  put  back  into  their 
old  hives  without  boiling,  showed  sooner  or 
later  the  same  old  disease ;  but  when  the 
hives  were  immersed  in  nearly  boiling 
water,  the  disease  never  reappeared. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author,  before  he 
began  his  investigations,  was  prejudiced 
against  the  McEvoy  method ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  his  studies  and  researches  changed 
his  previously  mapped-out  conclusions 
would  indicate  the  fairness  with  which  he 
went  about  the  work.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  book,  he  says : 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  McBto7's  method  of 
treatment,  which  at  first  was  so  unpopular,  and 
seemed  so  far  from  being  correct,  has,  much  to  mr 
surprise  (and.  need  I  sar,  disappointment  7)  been 
shown  to  be  the  only  rational  method  laid  down 
among  all  the  writers  on  this  subject. 

Many  of  our  scientific  investigators  have, 
in  the  past,  endeavored  to  make  their  ex- 
periments prove  their  previously  conceived 
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ideas:  but  here  is  a  case  where  it  worked 
just  tne  other  way. 

We  mail  Dr.  Howard's  valuable  book  for 
25  cents ;  or  club  it  with  the  Bbb  JouBNAXi 
for  $1.15 ;  or  give  it  as  a  premium  for  send- 
ing one  new  subscriber  to  the  Bbe  Journal 
for  a  year. 
m»gi»«»ii»ii««nnnnii»K»ip 


answered  bt 
Marengo,  III. 


,f>%f^*'^/'\*'\j'\ 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immbdlatb  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  Interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make  *' Queries  and  Replies"  so 
interesting  on  another  page,  f  n  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  ana  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Bearingr  Drone-Brood. 

Do  bees  always  rear  drone-brood  when 
they  are  given  more  room  after  being 
crowded  for  a  short  time  ? 

SUBSCBIBEB. 

Answer. — No,  crowding  alone  will  not 
make  them  rear  drone-brood  when  more 
room  is  given.  Crowding  alone  will  not 
make  bees  want  to  swarm,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  help  towards  It,  and 
anything  that  tends  toward  swarming 
will  help  to  make  drones  desired.  But 
no  amount  of  jcrowding  would  make 
them  rear  drone-brood  during  a  severe 
dearth. 


Oettingr  Bees  to  Work  in  Supers. 

When  Dr.  Miller  speaks  In  his  work, 
**  A  Year  Among  the  Bees,"  of  contract- 
ing the  brood  to  five  frames  to  force  the 
bees  Into  the  super  or  Into  the  sections, 
at  what  time  does  he  expand  the  same  ? 
Or,  In  other  words,  when  does  he  fill  the 
hive  with  frames  ?  W.  R. 

Macon,  Mich. 

Answer.— One  of  the  pleasant  things 
about  bee-keeping  is  that  there  Is  always 
something  new,  always  some  change  to 
be  made  for  the  better.  But  that  same 
thing  becomes  at  times  very  unpleasant, 


when  you  have  commlt^ted  yourself  In 
print  to  some  line  of  action  and  are 
asked  about  It  a  few  years  later.  When 
I  practiced  taking  away  frames  at  time 
of  putting  on  supers,  I  believe  the 
frames  were  returned  sometimes  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  later. 

But  I  think  the  craze  for  contracting 
the  brood-nest  has  pretty  much  passed 
away.  At  any  rate,  for  several  years  I 
have  left  the  same  number  of  frames  in 
the  hive  the  year  around.  % 

So  far  as  getting  the  bees  to  work  in 
the  supers  Is  concerned,  there  is  an 
easier  and  a  better  way.  Simply  put  in 
the  central  part  of  the  super  a  single 
section  that  has  comb  in  it  worked  out 
or  partly  worked  out.  Such  sections 
are  called  **  bait,"  and  the  bees  are  al- 
ways sure  to  take  the  bait.  I  have  had 
bees  in  a  poor  season  fill  and  seal  the 
bait  when  they  didn't  touch  another  sec- 
tion. 

If  you  haven't  any  such  unfinished 
sections  left  over  from  last  year,  and 
some  of  your  colonies  are  slow  about 
starting  in  supers,  go  to  a  colony  that 
has  started,  and  take  from  it  sections  on 
which  the  bees  are  working,  and  they 
make  fine  bait.  If  you  like,  you  can 
take  bees  and  all. 


Bad  Weather— Tfining  Drones. 

On  May  18th  it  snowed  nearly  all  day, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  ice  had 
formed  on  water.  All  of  the  locust 
leaves  are  killed — I  don*t  think  any  of 
the  trees  will  blossom.  I  wonder  if  Dr. 
Miller  could  tell  us  why  the  bees  are 
killing  the  drones  in  such  large  numbers 
now  so  early.  W.  K. 

Caledonia,  Wis.,  May  24:. 

Answer. — Why,  bless  you,  you've  told 
the  reason  yourself.  Everything  looks 
like  winter  with  its  cold  and  snow,  so 
the  wise  little  bees  concluded  they  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  so  many  "  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure."  Id  general,  yoQ  will 
find  that  when  for  atiy  considerabia 
period  there  is  no  nectar  to  bo  bad*  the 
drones  are  driven  out. 


Pullinff  Out  Half-Hatched  Brood. 

I  have  several  colonies  of  bee^  aJI  do- 
ing well,  but  in  one  of  thf^m  the  bee»  fti^ 
pulling  out  half-h&tehed  brood  and 
young  bees.  There  is  con.^lderablj  more 
drone  brood  than  is  Tiecossary,  I  tbfnt, 
and  there  is  only  very  little  brood  ibal 
will  produce  workers(^^p^[^  Hke  lo 
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know  whfkt  Is  wrong  with  them.   I  think 
it  has  a  laying  worker.  H. 

Elk  Falls,  Kans. 

Ahswkb.— You  say  there's  more  drone- 
brood  than  worker,  but  you  don't  say 
whether  you  mean  inside  or  outside.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  you  mean  the 
brood  that  is  thrown  out  of  the  hive. 
Very  likely  there  is  nothing  for  the  bees 
to  gather,  in  which  case  they  may  kill 
o£F  the  drones  and  throw  out  the  drooe- 
brood  after  sucking  out  the  Juices.  If 
at  the  same  time  they  are  short  of  stores 
in  the  hive,  they  will  not  stop  with  the 
destruction  of  the  drone-brood,  but  will 
destroy  worker-brood  also.  Very  likely 
'  you  peed  to  feed  them. 


iUieen-Cells  and  Swaxxninfc- 

May  a  swarm  be  expected  at  any  time 
after  queen-cells  are  sealed  ?        H.  Z. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Answkb. — Yes,  aod  not  only  that, 
swarms  sometimes  issue  before  queen- 
cells  are  sealed,  and  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  swarms  have  issued  be- 
fore any  queen-cells  were  started  at  all. 
Generally,  however,  the  swarm  does  not 
issue  till  after  the  first  queen-cell  is 
sealed. 


Betuming  the  Swarms— Poppies. 

1.  How  shall  I  manage  to  make  my 
swarms  this  spring  go  back  to  the  old 
hive  ?    My  reason  for  this  is  as  follows : 

I  have  Just  one  colony,  and  do  not 
wish  to  increase,  and  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  hive  for  more  bees 
than  at  present  occupy  it.  My  reason 
for  thinking  so  is  that  I  got  my  bees  last 
June,  and  hived  them  in  a  10-frame 
hive,  and  they  did  no  work  in  the  supers, 
but  filled  the  brood-frames  with  honey, 
four  of  which  I  used  this  winter,  and  as 
yet  my  bees  have  made  no  attempt  to 
build  on  these  empty  frames,  so  I  argue 
that  there  is  room  enough  for  any  swarm 
that  may  issue  this  spring.  I  want  to 
know/  also,  will  they  swarm  with  these 
frames  empty,  and  what  is  the  reason 
they  did  no  work  in  the  supers  last  sum- 
.mer  ?  How  will  I  prevail  on  them  to  do 
so  this  summer  ? 

2.  Are  poppies  good  or  bad  for  bees  ? 
That  is,  quantities  of  them,  or  a  field  of 
them  7  A-  M.  Q. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ahswbbs. — It's  an  easy  thing  to  make 
the  swarm  go  back  to  the  old  hive.  Just 
hive  them  back  into  the  old  hive,  the 


same  as  you  would  into  an  empty  hive. 
But  that  is  hardly  answering  the  spirit 
of  your  question,  and  that  isn't  so  easyl 
You  can,  however,  take  the  old-f  asliioned 
way  of  returning  the  swarm  to  the  hive 
every  time  it  issues,  and  if  yon  are 
patient  enough  to  return  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  there  will  be  no  swarm- 
ing. For  the  swarm  is  likely  to  issue 
several  times  with  the  old  queen  unless 
you  kill  her,  and  you  may  as  well  kill , 
her,  for  the  bees  will  if  you  don't«  and 
then  a  week  or  so  after  the  first  swarm- 
ing the  swarm  will  come  out  again  with 
the  oldest  of  the  young  queens,  then  you 
will  return  It  and  there  will  be  a  battle 
among  the  young  queens,  and  after  they 
have  issued  two  or  three  times  all  but 
one  queen  will  be  killed  and  there  will 
be  no  more  swarming. 

As  you  will  see  in  another  reply,  you 
may  shorten  matters  by  killing  the  old 
queen  at  the  time  of  swauning — if  you 
kill  the  queen  the  swarm  will  go  back  of 
its  own  accord — and  cutting  out  all  but 
one  queen-cell.  Possibly  It  might  be 
better  to  kill  all  but  two  cells,  and  as 
soon  as  one  of  these  hatches,  kill  the 
other.  Or,  wait  till  you  hear  piping, 
then  kill  all  the  cells,  for  a  queen  is  al- 
ready hatched. 

They  are  not  likely  to  swarm  with 
four  frames  empty,  and  it  is  possible 
that  if  you  had  left  the  four  frames  of 
honey  there,  they  might  have  gone  to 
work  in  the  supers  more  to  your  satis- 
faction. You  cannot  expect  them  to 
work  in  supers  so  long  as  they  have 
plenty  of  room  in  the  brood-chamber. 
Put  two  dummies  or  boards  Instead  of 
two  of  the  empty  frames,  and  they  will 
go  into  the  supers  sooner.  Put  a  piece 
of  comb  or  brood  in  one  of  the  sections 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  start  on  that.< 

5.  I  don't  know  whether  bees  get 
honey  from  popples,  but  I  think  they  do. 
At  any  rate,  they  get  pollen  from  them. 


Queen  Layinf?,  and  Swarming. 

Does  a  queen  stop  laying  Just  before 
they  cast  a  swarm  ?  T.  N.  B. 

Marion,  Mass. 

Answeb. — When  a  swarm  issues  with 
a  laying  queen,  I  think  you  will  always 
find  an  abundance  of  sealed  brood,  but 
very  few  eggs.  Partly,  perhaps,  because 
she  hasn't  room  to  lay  ;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  when  in  full  laying  she  is  too 
heavy  to  fly.  I  think  it  possible,  how- 
ever, that  she  may  lay  sparingly  close 
up  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  swj(,rm 
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They  Want  to  Exchangre. 

Meester  Dr.  Meeler,  I  like  to  ax  mlt 
yoa  somedlDgs.  Mine  friendt,  Hans, 
haff  lots  off  vrames  off  vouDdation  all 
vlred  goot,  und  I  haff  lots  off  pees  und 
proodt.  After  de  honey-vlow  ve  vants 
to  oxchange  hees  frames  off  voundatlon 
vor  som  off  my  vrames  off  proodt.  Effery 
vrame  moost  pe  vull  mit  proodt  und 
coffered  mlt  pees.  How  mooch  moniogs 
he  moost  pay  me  to  boot  for  dot,  on 
each  vrame  ?  Hees  vrames  pe  de  best 
vlred  vons,  und  mine  pe  de  werry  pest 
Italians.  Gusty. 

Hansburg,  Vestgonclan. 

Answer. — Now  see  here,  Gusty,  my 
dear,  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  a  quarrel 
between  you  and  Hans.  You  must  try 
to  get  into  the  ways  of  this  country,  and 
have  everything  on  a  cash  basis.  Take 
your  knitting  along  some  evening  and 
talk  it  over  with  Hans.  Settle  on  what 
you  think  is  a  fair  price  for  your  goods 
on  each  side,  then  deal  accordingly.  Or, 
if  you're  Hans*  best  girl.  Just  leave  it  all 
to  him,  and  he  will  make  a  fair  bargain. 


Sweet  Clover— Bearing  dueexis,  Etc. 

1.  I  find  the  ecomiums  on  the  honey- 
virtues  of  sweet  clover  not  a  few  by  cor- 
respondents of  the  "  Old  Reliable,"  but 
no  one  has  (as  far  as  I  know)  given  any 
direction  how  to  raise  It.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  much  seed  Is  required  per 
acre,  and  if  it  can  be  sown  in  the  spring 
among  the  wheat  like  other  clover,  or 
must  the  soil  be  specially  prepared  ? 

2.  When  the  Doolittle  method  of  rear- 
ing queens  is  practiced  in  colonies  not 
queen  less,  after  the  cells  are  formed, 
wherefrom  is  the  royal  jelly  procured  in 
which  the  young  larva  is  placed  ? 

8.  Would  there  be  any  loss  of  honey, 
if,  when  a  prime  swarm  issues,  the  old 
queen  were  disposed  of,  the  old  and  new 
swarms  united,  and  a  new  queen  reared 
from  the  existing  queen-cells?  and 
would  it  prevent  after-swarming,  or 
rather,  would  it  not  prevent  swarming 
entirely  If  the  old  queen  were  destroyed 
before  the  prime  swarm  issues  ? 

Wadsworth,  O.  H.  F.  R. 

Akbwebs. — 1.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  ever 
saw  explicit  instructions  for  raising 
sweet  clover.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  and  it  rather  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  to  get  a  good 
stand  you  should  avoid  doing  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  make  a  success 
in  cultivating  anything  else,  and  do 
everything  that  would  be  likely  to  make 
any  other  crop  a  failure. 


One  year  I  had  a  piece  pi  ground 
beautifully  prepared,  and  sowed  with 
oats  and  sweet  clover.  It  came  up  nice- 
ly, the  stand  was  very  even,  but  the  fol- 
lowing spring  there  wasn't  a  plant  to  be 
seen.  At  the  same  time,  out  on  the 
hard  roadside,  where  the  wheels  had 
run  over  it  and  the  horses  trodden  upon 
it,  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth.  I  sup- 
pose it  should  be  either  upon  very  hard 
ground  or  else  so  deep  that  freezing 
would  not  make  it  heave. 

I  don't  know  Just  how  much  seed  is 
needed  for  an  acre,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
need  make  very  much  difference.  If 
the  plants  are  close,  they  will  grow  all 
right,  and  if  they  are  two  feet  apart 
they  will  stool  out  so  as  to  occupy  the 
ground. 

If  you  sow  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
directly  on  sod  without  plowing,  I  think 
you  may  expect  a  fair  stand,  providing 
the  ground  is  somewhat  trodden  by 
stock.  I  say  this  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  my  ground  has  bQ^n  thus  occu- 
pied, and  from  the  fact  that  sweet  clover 
flourishes  on  the  hardest  roadside  with- 
out any  care. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  Is  a 
future  for  sweet  clover,  when  it  Is 
known  that  it  makes  excellent  pasture 
and  hay  for  stock  that  have  learned  to 
like  it. 

2.  Of  course  there's  no  way  but  to  get 
the  first  start  of  Jelly  from  a  cell  of  the 
bees'  own  starting,  either  in  a  colony 
made  queenless  or  making  preparations 
for  swarming.  After  getting  a  start, 
part  of  your  cells  can  be  sacrific^  to 
start  others. 

8.  In  some  places  I  think  there  might 
be  a  loss  of  honey,  as  where  there  is  a 
long  flow  or  a  principal  fall  flow,  making 
the  colony  and  swarm  get  more  than  the 
colony  without  swarming.  In  places 
where  there  is  no  harvest  after  clover, 
there  might  be  no  loss.  If  you  destroy 
the  old  queen  at  or  just  before  swarm- 
ing, then  kill  all  queen-cells  but  one  it 
the  right  time,  of  course  there  will  be 
no  swarming-  But  that's  easier  said 
than  done.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
some  effort.    Try  it  and  report. 

Tbe  Amateur  Bee-Keepcr, 

is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
designed  for  the  class  Its  name  indicates 
—amateurs  and  beginners  In  bee-keep- 
ing. It  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse, 
of  Missouri,  a  practical  apiarist  and 
helpful  writer.  It  contains  over  60 
pages,  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
25  cents  ;  or  club  It  with  the  Bse  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— botJi^ for  only  $1.15. 
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PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPIIG. 


liesfton  No.  3* 


(Continued  from  pago  664.) 

This  lessoD  is  likely  coming  before  its 
time,  but  many  are  now  anxious  to  get 
it  so  as  to  help  them  in  June  and  July, 
to  enable  them,  or  be  a  help,  in  securing 
a  honey  crop. 

PRODUCING  COMB  HONEY. 

We  will  first  tell  how  to  produce  comb 
honey.  We  will  suppose  you  have  kept 
close  watch  over  your  honey-plants,  and 
know  Just  about  when  they  will  be  in 
bloom — I  mean  those  that  give  your  sur- 
plus, as  these  are  the  special  ones,  and 
if  you  do  not  get  this  part  of  the  lesson, 
or  have  not  got  it  noted  down,  this 
whole  lesson  will  be  a  mere  blank  to 
you,  for  to  be  a  successful  honey-pro- 
ducer you  mitst  know  when  to  expect 
your  harvest,  and  have  your  bees  ready 
to  reap  it. 

Now,  to  do  this,  you  should  begin  to 
stimulate,  or  see  that  all  the  queens  are 
good,  and  laying  nicely  about  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  your  honey-flows.  I 
do  not  wish  to  teach  you  to  rear  bees 
out  of  season,  as  this  is  a  dead  loss,  and 
what  I  mean  by  *'  out  of  season  "  is  rear- 
ing bees  more  than  are  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony  when 
there  is  no  prospect  for  a  surplus  ahead; 
and  the  reason  I  say  begin  six  to  eight 
weeks  ahead  of  your  flow  is,  that  I  want 
YOU  to  give  your  bees  time  for  the  second 
litter  of  brood  to  be  hatched  Just  about 
the  time  your  harvest  begins,  as  your 
bees  will  need  the  first  litter  to  begin  the 
work  in  the  harvest  field,  and  the  second 
to  complete  it,  in  this  latitude,  and  by 
this  time  you  will  have  all  booming  col- 
onies, and  that  means  honey  to  you. 

Now,  while  your  bees  are  getting 
ready,  you  get  ready,  too,  or  you  will  be 
left  with  your  tub  bottom  up.     During 


this  six  to  eight  weeks  you  must  have 
all  your  sections,  crates,  and  starters  all 
in,  Just  ready  to  place  upon  your  hives 
about  the  third  day  after  your  harvest 
begins,  or  a  little  sooner  will  not  hurt ; 
but  be  sure  to  have  them  on  as  soon  as 
you  discover  white  or  new  comb  along 
the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames.  But 
it  will  not  pay  to  put  them  on  when  no 
honey  is  coming  in,  as  the  bees  seem  to 
delight  in  biting  holes  in  the  starters, 
and  get  the  sections  dirty  where  the 
same  are  exposed  to  the  bees. 

It  will  be  nice  to  have  two  crates  ready 
for  each  hive,  as  you  may  have  a  good 
fiow,  and  Just  as  soon  as  the  first  crate 
is  about  full  or  completed,  you  can  raise 
it  up  and  place  an  empty  one  between  it 
and  the  brood-nest.  This  will  cause  the 
bees  to  cap  over  the  sections  quicker, 
and  give  you  nice  white  honey.  As  soon 
as  it  is  ready  to  take  off,  remove  it  at 
once,  and  should  there  be  one  or  two 
sections  not  finished  up  to  suit  you,  set 
them  in  the  center  of  the  crate  the  bees 
are  at  work  on,  and  they  will  soon  finish 
them  up.  But  this  you  will  seldom 
have  to  do,  if  honey  has  been  coming  in 
steadily. 

Now  watch  every  movement  of  the 
bees,  and  the  flowers  giving  the  fiow, 
and  if  you  are  not  expecting  any  more 
harvest  that  year,  you  had  better  begin 
to  contract,  or  move  some  of  the  filled 
sections,  and  placing  the  unfilled  In  the 
center  of  the  crate,  and  you  will  more 
than  likely  get  all  nicely  finished  sec- 
tions, unless  your  fiow  ceases  all  of  a 
sudden.  Then  you  will  have  some  un- 
finished sections  to  extract  or  sell  at  a 
reduced  price  In  your  home  market. 
(Notice  Selling  Honey,  in  a  future  les- 
son.) 

If  your  season  is  now  over,  clean  up 
the  crates,  etc.,  and  store  them  away  in 
a  dry  place,  and  you  will  soon  rejoice 
that  you  have  followed  my  instructions. 

Should  you  be  at  all  this  trouble  and 
expense,  and  not  get  any  honey,  or  but 
little  the  first  year,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged, but  sing  Just  as  merrily,  and  be 
(or  try  to  be)  as  happy  as  if  you  had  a 
carload  of  honey  to  sell,  for  it  really 
takes  this  kind  of  grit  to  make  a  good 
bee-keeper.  And,  dear  scholars,  I  beg 
to  stop  right  here  long  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  you  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  at  the  outset  to  overcome,  If  pos- 
sible, the  disappointments  through  life, 
and  take  things  Just  as  easy  as  we  can! 
»  Otherwise  we  will  be  wearing  ourselves 
out  unnecessarily.  I  believe  this  should 
be  done  in  any  kind  of  business  that  we 
undertake  In  life.  ^  t 
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PBODUCINO  BXTBACTED  HONEY. 

GettiDg  the  bees  ready  for  extracted 
honey  is  much,  the  same  as  for  comb 
honey.  I  will  only  add  that  we  must 
work  to  get  the  bees  in  time  to  catch  the 
harvest,  and  the  bees  vrUl  attend  to  the 
gathering.  But  we  can  get  extracted 
honey  from  smaller  or  weaker  colonies 
than  for  comb.  But  I  say,  give  me 
great,  big  booming  colonies  for  extracted 
honey,  too.  Why,  14  years  ago  this 
month  (June)  I  had  a  colony  of  bees 
gather  521  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
in  21  days.  It  was  in  a  5-story  Sim- 
plicity hive  with  10  frames  each,  and 
the  bees  could  not  enter  at  the  one  en- 
trance, so  I  made  three  entrances,  and 
when  we  would  shake  the  bees  off  the 
combs  on  the  ground,  they  were  an  inch 
or  two  deep  for  a  foot  or  more  around 
the  hive. 

This  seems  like  a  **  fishy  tale,"  but 
when  explained,  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
an  average  bee-keeper.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  queens  I  ever  had,  and  a  **  dol- 
lar queen  *'  we  then  called  her,  from  A. 
I.  Boot,  as  all  untested  queens  at  that 
time  were  called  **  dollar  queens,"  as 
that  was  the  price  they  usually  sold  for. 
Well,  we  had  a  good  year,  and  a  horse- 
mint  field  within  half  a  mile  of  my  bees, 
so  thick  that  one  could  scarcely  walk 
through  it,  and  I  did  not  allow  this  col- 
ony to  swarm,  and  the  queen  was  very 
prolific.  At  the  time  of  our  harvest  this 
colony  was  as  large  as  five  ordinary 
colonies,  which  accounts  for  the  big 
yield. 

I  have  related  the  foregoing  Just  to 
show  you  what  may  be  done  when  we 
are  up  with  the  times,  and  willing  to 
work  and  make  good  use  of  the  means » 
at  our  hands.  I  will  only  add  a  word 
more  about  this  colony,  and  say  that  it 
gave  me  over  500  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  for  three  years  in  succession.  I 
trust  that  you  may  all  draw  a  good  les- 
son here,  and  be  up  and  doing  at  the 
right  time,  and  if  a  flow  of  honey  comes, 
be  ready  for  it. 

In  running  for  extracted  honey,  do 
not  worry  about  where  the  queen  is  lay- 
ing. I  would  just  as  soon  have  her  lay 
in  the  top  as  the  bottom  story,  and  like 
her  better  if  she  is  able  to  fill  them  all 
with  brood.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
honey  from  any  part  of  the  hive. 

I  would  advise  you  to  use  full-sized 
stories,  say  eight  frames  each,  at  least, 
Langstroth  frame,  which  is  the  size  I 
use.  But  any  good  frame  will  do,  so 
that  it  ib  not  larger  than  it  ought  to  be 
to  handle  easily,  or  too  small  to  take 
too  many  frames  to  accommodate  the 


bees  with  room  enough.  Nothing  pleases 
me  more  than  to  have  plenty  of  empty 
combs  for  producing  extracted  honey, 
as  this  sometimes  gives  us  a  good  crop, 
when  if  the  bees  have  to  build  their 
combs  we  miss  a  part  of  it. 

The  hive  I  mentioned  before  was  sap- 
plied  with  frames  of  foundation  (full 
sheets),  and  it  saved  me  at  least  100 
pounds  of  honey. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  comb  fooo- 
dation  will  pay  for  itself  twice,  if  given 
to  the  bees  at  the  proper  time — espedaUy 
if  we  have  no  full  drawn  combs.  The 
latter  is  my  preference. 

We  will  likely  meet  with  years,  and 
sometimes  two  in  succession,  that  we  I 
will  get  but  little  honey,  but  I  have  not 
failed  to  get  some  honev  for  15  years, 
that  I  remember,  and  I  do  not  know  a  i 
season  when  we  did  not  get  honey— 
some  years  more,  and  some  less. 

I  would  let  the  honey  get  ripe,  or  be- 
gin extracting  about  the  time  the  bees 
have  the  combs  one-third  sealed,  and 
this  gives  us  some  real  ripe  honey  thtt 
goes  along  with  the  little  unripe,  aod 
keeps  all  good,  and  no  objection  will 
ever  be  raised  by  customers.  Bat  if  we 
extract  too  soon,  we  are  likely  to  have 
trouble  both  with  our  honey  and  custo- 
mers, and  ruin  our  market.  But  it  saves 
a  lot  of  work  to  take  the  honey  wheo 
the  combs  are  only  about  one-third 
sealed  over. 

During  a  honey-flow  I  take  from 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  frames  in  the 
hive,  and  I  seldom  damage  any  brood, 
as  I  never  turn  fast  enough  to  throw  out 
the  little  larvse,  as  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  get  the  honey  all  out  or  ook 
Our  main  object  is  to  give  the  bees  room. 

If  care  is  used,  no  combs  will  be 
broken  while  extracting,  even  if  do 
wires  are  used.  But  it  is  best  to  use 
wire  for  extracting-combs. 

I  will  add  here  in  this  lesson  that  it  is 
best  to  use  some  kind  of  an  extracting 
house,  or  a  place  made  of  wire-clothe  or 
something  else  that  will  be  cool,  and 
still  keep  the  bees  out,  as  the  smell  of 
the  fresh  honey  draws  the  attention  of 
the  bees,  and  they  toiU  bother  more  or 
less,  sooner  or  later,  if  we  do  not  keep 
them  from  getting  a  start. 

To  conclude  this  lesson,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  best  to  have  a  se(  of  combs  to  start 
with,  as  then  you  can  close  up  each  hive, 
and  will  have  to  open  it  but  once ;  this 
is  an  item  where  bees  show  a  disposition 
to  rob,  which  they  will  do  unless  honey 
is  coming  in  very  fast.  What  I  mean  by 
an  **  extra  set  of  combs  "  is,  the  same 
number  of  combs/^mpty  that  you  will 
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ke  from  one  hive ;  then  you  can  take 
at  the  fall  combs,  brush  off  the  bees, 
lace  the  full  combs  In  a  comb  bucket, 
at  the  empty  combs  in  their  stead, 
lose  up  the  hive,  and  all  Is  over.  I 
Iwaya  leave  two  or  more  combs  of  brood 
od  honey  that  I  do  not  touch — this 
teeps  all  quiet,  and  no  time  is  lost  by 
be  bees. 

Pat  the  honey  up  in  screw-top  cans,  if 
OQ  have  them,  or  kegs  or  barrels, 
raxed  inside  and  painted  outside,  or 
bu  may  soon  almost  wish  you  had  no 
k>ney. 

I  would  keep  the  honey  in  a  cool,  dry 

lace  until  sent  to  market. 

The  Dext  lesson  will  be  on  queen- 
Yearing,  as  some  of  you  are  now  almost 
Impatient  to  hear  it. 

Jbnnib  Atchlby. 
(To  be  oontlDued.) 


kA^^m^mAmA^A 


Tbe  Best  SiznfBrooH-Fraie. 

llaeiT  9S6«— What  is  the  best  size  of  brood- 
frame  to  adopt,  taking  into  consideration  the 
lise  most  favorable  for  rearing  brood,  the  lay- 
ing queen,  and  producing  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  by  balanoing  advantages  and  disad- 
Tantaget  ?— Iowa. 

Langstroth.—J.  H.  Labbabbb. 

The  Langstroth  Is  my  favorite. — W. 
M.  Babntth. 

I  prefer  the  Langstroth  frame. — Mbs. 
L.  Habbison. 

I  use  and  prefer  the  Langstroth. — 
EuoBKE  Secob. 

The  Langstroth  frame,  every  time. — 
Emebson  T.  Abbott. 

The  Langstroth  size  for  the  South. — 
Mbs.  Jennie  Atchlet. 

We  prefer  a  frame  about  10x18. 
Length,  horizontally. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  use  a  frame  the  size  of  the  Langs- 
troth, and  prefer  it  to  any  other.— J.  P. 
H.  Bbown. 

I  use  the  Gallup,  but  had  I  50  colo- 
nies on  the  Langstroth,  Quinby  or  Sim- 


plicity frames,  I  should  not  think  it  a 
paying  job  to  transfer  them  to  other 
frames. ---G.  M.  DooiaTTLB. 

I  never  have  used  any  but  the  Lang- 
stroth, and  it  is  good  enough  for  me. — 
Jas.  a.  Stone. 

I  would  say  the  Heddon.  No  doubt 
the  majority  would  choose  the  Lang- 
stroth.—R.  L.  Taylob. 

The  best  size  for  a  frame  to  be  used  in 
a  single-story  brood-chamber  is  the 
Langstroth. — J.  A.  Gbebn. 

I  think  the  Langstroth  frame  as  good 
as  any.  But  be  sure  to  use  enough  of 
them.  Tier  up  for  extracted  honey. — E. 
Fbancb. 

I  don't  think  it  makes  such  a  tremen- 
dous difference.  I  am  changing  to  17^ 
by  9^,  simply  because  it  seems  nearest 
standard.— 0.  C.  Millbb. 

I  believe  the  standard  Langstroth,  at 
least  In  the  East,  or  anywhere  where  it 
is  most  used.  I  suppose  the  Langstroth 
hive  is  referred  to. — A.  J.  Cook. 

In  a  commercial  way  the  Langstroth 
frame  Is  best,  and  for  all  purposes  it  is 
a  good  frame.  Yet  I  have  had  the  best 
success  with  a  frame  a  little  shorter  and 
deeper.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

This  is  a  leading  question.  I  have 
used  more  Gallup  hives  and  frames  than 
any  other,  but  I  think  if  I  were  starting 
anew,  that  I  would  use  the  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive. — S.  I.  Fbbbbobn. 

The  **  Langstroth  frame,"  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  is  as  good  as  any,  considering 
the  question,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
in  use  than  all  other  styles  of  frames,  to 
my  mind,  is  proof  that  my  judgment  is 
correct. — J.  E.  Pond. 

The  Nonpareil  brood-frame  is  the  best 
in  my  experience.  It  is  7x17  inches, 
and  when  filled  with  comb  and  honey  it 
is  heavy  enough  for  easy  and  rapid 
handling.  I  have  not  been  able  to  rear 
as  large  colonies  in  any  other  sized 
frame.— G.  L.  Tinkeb. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  sized  frame 
for  all  purposes  than  the  standard  Lang- 
stroth. If  we  consider  brood-rearing 
alone,  a  nearly  square  hive  would  likely 
be  better ;  but  as  honey  is  the  object  of 
keeping  bees,  the  Langstroth,  or  even  a 
shallower  hive,  answers  the  purpose 
better. — C.  H.  Dibbbbn. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  Langstroth  frame  is  probably  the 
best  to  adopt  when  entering  the  bee- 
business.  There  is  no  charm  in  a  certain 
size  frame ;  but  almost  any  bee-keeper 
will  learn  practically  some  time  or  other, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  have  his  bees  on  a 
standard  size  frame. — G.  W.  Demabee. 
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BeplytoReT.f.  F.  Clarte. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.   C.   C.    MILLER. 


You  say  my  last  letter  **doe8  not 
mend  matters  at  all."  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  yours  does,  for  In  It  you  do  the  very 
thing  that  I  have  wanted  you  to  do  all 
the  time — that  is,  you  disclaim  the  sting- 
trowel  theory  as  a  fact,  but  hold  it 
**  merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion.**  I  only 
wish  you  had  said  that  long  ago. 

You  say,  speaking  of  the  lack  of 
courtesy,  '*  It  is  not  the  omission  of  in- 
itials that  I  chiefly  fiml  fault  with,  but 
the  entire  tout  ensemble  of  the  phrase.** 
If  I  have  understood  you,  the  thing  you 
object  to  is  my  saying  '*  Bev.  Clarke  ** 
instead  of  **  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke.*'  Is  not 
**the  omission  of  the  initials**  the  **  en- 
tire,** complete,  and  whole  tout  ensem- 
ble t  Please  say  what  else  there  is  ob- 
jectionable if  the  initials  were  put  in. 

I  have  never  seen  **  Med.**  used  as  a 
title,  so  I  don*t  know  whether  it  would 
be  courteous  or  not.  But  I  don*t  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case.  Put- 
ting *♦  Med.'*  instead  of  **Dr.*'  Is  not  a 
parallel  case.  I  have  not  put  any  other 
title  In  place  of  "  Bev.**  Since  you  have 
made  a  comparison,  let  us  do  it  cor- 
rectly. The  two  names  are  **Rev.  W. 
F.  Clarke**  and  "Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.** 
Omitting  the  Initials  I  wrote  **Bev. 
Clarke.**  To  parallel  that,  you  should 
write  "Dr.  Miller.**  That  is  exactly 
what  you  have  done  more  than  once.  I 
did  not  consider  it  discourteous.  I  do 
not  believe  you  meant  It  so. 

You  say  "  it  is  not  grammatically  cor- 
rect."   Have  you  proof  of  that  ? 

You  say,  "  I  made  It  sufficiently  plain 
that  I  put  forth  the  sting-trowel  theory 
merely  as  a  matter  of  opinlen,  yet  you 
thrust  It  upon  me  as  a  dogmatic  and 
positive  assertion  of  fact.**  That  being 
the  case,  either  you  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  your  manner  of  expression,  or  I 
have  been    lacking    in    comprehension. 


For  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any 
word  of  yours  that  made  on  my  mind  %hi$ 
impression  that  you  ever  spoke  of  it  a9 
other  than  fact.  I  quote  from  yoni 
book,  *'  A  BIrd*s-Eye  View  of  Bee-Keep< 
ing,'*  taking  the  liberty  to  italicise  thei 
words  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particolai; 
attention.     On  page  48  you  say : 

''And store  sweet  nectar  in  each  vacant 

cell, 
Smoothing  and  polishing  the  sorfaoe  all 
With  that  small  trowel,  we  a  dagger  call, 
But  which  by  them  employed  so  much  U 
In  giving  honey-comb  its  final  touches.*' 

It  seems  to  me  I  am  hardly  to  blame 
for  considering  " U  employed"  "  a  posi- 
tive assertion  of  fact.**  Lest  there  be 
something  In  the  way  of  poetic  license 
that  I  do  not  fully  understand,  let  us 
turn  to  the  explanatory  comment  on 
page  60.    In  plain  prose  you  there  say: 

"  But  there  is  something  well  worth; 
of  admiration  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
Important  functions  of  the  bee-sting  are 
those  performed  In  doing  the  artistic 
cell-work,  and  infusing  the  formic  acid 
by  means  of  which  honey  receives  its 
keeping  qualities.**  Am  I  to  blame  for 
considering  '*a  positive  assertion  of 
fact  **  what  you  plainly  call  a  *•  fact  ?" 

You  further  say,  "The  sting  is  really 
an  exquisitely  contrived  little  trowel 
with  which  the  bee  finishes  off  and  seals 
the  cells,  when  they  are  brimful  of 
honey.**  What  but  "a  positive  asser- 
tion of  fact**  when  you  say  what  the 
sting  "really  is  ?** 

The  scientific  points  you  have  raised 
you  think  I  find  unanswerable.  No,  I 
don*t  find  them  unanswerable — I'm  not 
sure  that  I  find  them  at  all.  I  think  the 
nearest  to  anything  in  that  line  is  this 
sentence:  "The  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  cell-work 
when  finished  Is  such  as  to  bear  out  the 
idea.**  Have  I  not  made  a  sufficient  re- 
ply to  that?  I  said,  "  Bees  by  the  hun- 
dred can  be  seen  at  work  on  the  combs, 
and  thousands  of  cells  are  sealed.  Sorely 
if  every  capping  Is  operated  on  as  yoa 
say,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  one  soli- 
tary instance.**  Further,  bees  can  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look,  busily  engaged  working  comb 
with  their  mandibles.  I  think  no  one 
has  ever  seen  them  using  their  stings  In 
wax- working. 

But  as  to  the  main  point  at  issoe 
there  is  no  longer  any  controversy,  for 
yon  say  that  you  put  forth  the  sting- 
trowel  theory  as  a  matter  of  opiniOD, 
not  as  a  positive  assertion  of  fact. 
That*s  all  I  asked.  You  have  a  perfect 
right  to  say  you  think  bees  polish  comba 
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with  their  stings.  I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  think  snch  a  notion  rank  nonsense. 

In  a  nutshell,  my  chief  argument  is 
what  I  have  given  :  Bees  can  be  seen 
working  wax,  no  one  has  ever  seen  them 
do  it  with  the  sting.  Now  it  will  be 
easy  to  upset  my  argument  if  you  can 
show  the  stings  at  work.  I  challenge 
you  to  do  so,  or  to  furnish  any  other 
satisfactory  proof— not  satisfactory  to 
me,  but  satisfactory  to  the  editor  of  any 
bee-paper,  or  to  any  representative  body 
of  bee-keepers.  That's  the  only  con- 
troversy, I  think,  between  us,  and  it*s 
hardly  worth  fighting  over.^ 

Marengo,  Ills. 


The  FlaTor  and  Aroia  of  Honey. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  B.   M*KNI6HT. 


In  Mr.  Cutting's  reply  to  my  letter  of 
some  weeks  ago,  he  has  this  query : 
"Flavor — well,  what  is  it?  and  how 
will  we  decide  it  ?" 

I  would  like  to  get  Mr.  Gutting  out  of 
his  dilemma,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  it  is  a  very  important  quality  in 
determining  the  merits  of  honey  by  all 
good  judges.  Lest  I  should  fail  to  make 
myself  clear,  I  will  quote  the  definition 
Webster  gives  of  the  term.  *' Flavor," 
be  says,  is  *'  the  quality  of  a  substance 
which  affects  the  taste  or  smell  in  any 
manner.  We  say  tea  has  a  fine  flavor 
or  a  disagreeable  flavor ;  fruit  has  a 
good  or  bad  flavor.  Taste,  odor,  fra- 
grance, smell." 

That  a  good  flavor,  then,  is  an  essen- 
tial quality  to  good  honey  goes  without 
saying,  and  the  man  who  considers  it  a 
doubtful  one,  would  not  make  a  good 
judge  of  honey. 

There  is  another  quality  In  most  honey 
that  is  closely  allied  to  flavor ;  that  is, 
aroma  ;  where  this  is  present  it  afifects 
the  flavor  and  is  in  a  measure  insepara- 
ble from  it.  Aroma  is  deflned  as  *'  the 
quality  of  plants  or  other  substances 
which  constitute  their  fragrance."  From 
this  it  will  be  manifest  that  flavor  and 
aroma  are  the  two  properties  in  honey 
which  render  them  agreeable  or  other- 
wise to  the  taste.  That  they  occupy  an 
important  place  in  enabling  judges  to 
to  make  a  just  award,  no  one  will  doubt. 
Some  judges  accord  them  the  dominant 
place  in  deciding  upon  the  general  qual- 
ity. 

There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory 
scale  of  points  fixed  as  a  standard  for 
judging  honey,  as    there    has  been  in 


judging  poultry  and  some  other  things ; 
nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  be,  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  kinds^  and  the 
wide  diversity  in  their  properties,  so 
that  the  judging  of  honey  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  predilection.  How- 
ever diverse  judges  may  be  In  their  opin- 
ions, there  is  one  property  that  all 
recognize  as  being  necessary  in  a  high- 
class  article  of  honey,  and  that  is  good 
flavor. 

In  1889  there  was  a  long  discussion 
In  the  British  Bee  Journal^  with  the 
view  of  formulating  a  standard  consist- 
ing of  points  by  which  honey  should  be 
judged.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  all  agreed  in  giving 
flavor  a  high  place  in  the  test. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Irish  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  accorded  25  out  of 
100  points,  where  they  gave  to  aroma 
5.  Others  gave  it  6  points  out  of  a  total 
of  20,  with  aroma  1  in  the  scale.  One 
very  good  judge  declared  that  flavor 
was  entitled  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  merit 
marks.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
flavor  is  no  doubtful  quality  in  honey, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  important  proper- 
ties it  possesses. 

Both  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  honey — 
especially  Its  aroma— it  affected  by  age. 
Time  and  exposure  will  practically  dis- 
sipate aroma  altogether.  The  process 
of  ripening  unripe  honey  Injuriously 
afifects  both  the  flavor  and  aroma  of 
honey,  whether  this  is  carried  on  In  or 
outside  the  hive. 

Perhaps  more  of  this  anon.  Mean- 
time, I  hope  I  have  given  some  enlight- 
enment on  the  question  of  flavor. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


Decorating  Sections  of  Honey. 

Written  for  the  American  BeeJovmal 

BY  C.   H.   DIBBEBN. 


The  finer  grades  of  comb  honey  will 
perhaps  always  remain  a  luxury,  and 
how  to  produce  this  article  In  the  mosi 
attractive  form  has  always  been  a  con- 
stant study  with  our  most  progressive 
producers.  Most  of  us  recognize  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  a  section  of  honey,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  helps  to  sell  it,  and 
although  we  produce  It  for  our  own  use, 
or  to  give  to  our  friends,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  It  just  as  attractive 
as  can  be. 

But  here  comes  In  the  question — How 
can  we  add  to  the  beautiful  appearance 
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of  a  section  of  honey  as  produced  by  the 
bees?  We  must,  of  course,  furnish 
bright,  new  sections,  holding  not  over 
one  pound  each,  filled  with  foundation. 
Of  sections  we  have  full  control,  and  If 
we  fail  to  use  the  best,  the  bee-keepers, 
and  not  the  bees,  are  to  blame.  Of  the 
honey  filled  in  by  the  bees,  we  have  not 
so  much  control,  and  often  when  we 
have  planned  as  best  we  knew  how,  we 
find  our  snow-white  sections  filled  with 
honey-dew,  black  as  ink.  These  disap- 
pointments have  come  to  us  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  soon 
occur  again. 

To  get  my  Ideal  of  section  honey,  sep- 
arators must  be  used,  and  they  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  sections,  and  no  part 
of  the  outside  must  be  exposed  to  the 
travel  of  the  bees.  Foundation,  of 
course,  is  almost  indispensable  in  full 
sheets,  to  get  the  bees  to  attach  the 
comb  to  the  section  bottom. 

Now  when  all  is  well  done,  and  we 
have  the  beautifully  white  capped  honey 
in  new  white  sections,  we  may  ask  :  Can 
we  not  do  something  more,  to  make  our 
product  even  more  attractive  ?  But  as 
the  true  lover  of  nature  looks  at  these 
sections  of  snow-white,  beautiful  comb 
honey,  the  hopelessness  of  making  them 
more  attractive  must  be  apparent.  Can 
we  make  the  rose  more  beautiful  by 
daubing  paint  on  its  petals?  Section 
honey,  when  in  nearly  perfect  shape,  is 
simply  beyond  improvement,  and  all  ef- 
forts in  that  direction  must  end  in  dis- 
mal failure. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  honey  on 
the  market  in  sections  that  were  painted 
a  bright  red,  others  that  were  stained  a 
cherry  red,  or  mahogany  color.  Did  this 
add  any  to  the  appearance  of  the  honey? 
No,  it  rather  indicated  that  something 
was  covered  up,  and  the  honey  had  a 
queer  look,  and  if  the  sections  were  new 
and  clean,  the  paint  and  stain  were  only 
a  detriment.  But  can  nothing  be  done 
to  render  section  honey  more  attractive 
— is  nothing  admissible  ?  Well,  almost 
nothing.  A  small  rubber  stamp  with 
bright  red  ink  can  be  used,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  it  is  a  real  improve- 
ment ;  but  beyond  this,  nothing.  The 
stamp,  too,  will  advertise  the  producer, 
and  be  a  guarantee  to  the  buyer. 

SHIPPING -CASKS  rOR  HONEY. 

As  to  the  shipping-cases  to  hold  these 
sections,  it  is  not  so  important  about 
paint  and  stain.  I  have  seen  cases 
painted  a  black  walnut  color,  that  really 
looked  quite  neat,  and  the  white  edges 
of    sections,  and  delicate  comb  honey. 


looked  very  attractive  through  the 
glass.  I  should  prefer  to  ship  my  honey 
in  cases  painted  black,  rather  than  have 
them  go  stained  or  dirty. 

But  even  when  applied  to  shipping- 
cases,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anything 
can  be  gained  by  paint — nothing  seems 
so  neat  and  bright  as  new,planed  boards. 
The  whiter  the  wood  the  better  it  pleases 
me  for  sections,  even  though  the  comb 
is  capped  yellow,  or  even  dark.  Some- 
how it  lends  a  charm  of  neatness,  that 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

As  to  the  cases,  it  is  perhaps  Just  as 
well,  if  not  so  white.  Pine  is  plenty 
good  enough,  and  if  quite  yellow,  show- 
ing the  grain  of  the  wood,  all  the  better. 
But  whatever  the  cases  may  be,  let  the 
inside  be  so  neat,  new  and  clean,  as  to 
be  a  surprise  and  delight  to  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Milan,  Ills. 


"Darwin  on  Bees." 

WritUn  for  theAmeriean  Bee  JcwudL 
BY  ALLEN  PBINGLB. 


On  page  594,  Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree  has 
a  paragraph  with  the  above  caption, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

**  I  always  smile  when  reading  the 
learned  works  of  scienUsts^  when  they 
alight  upon  the  subject  of  bees.  It  haols 
down  the  curtain,  gives  me  a  peep  into 
the  soundings  of  their  mighty  achieve- 
ments in  science,  and  helps  me  to  put  a 
proper  estimate  upon  their  assumptions, 
generally." 

This  is  rather  too  indefinite.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  "  glittering  generality.'* 
Will  Mr.  Demaree  give  us  some  partlco- 
lars  ?  Here  is  a  sneer  at  scientists  In 
general,  and  a  charge  against  Darwin 
in  particular — with  no  particulan  to 
make  good  the  charge.  '*  Assumptions," 
indeed ! 

If  ever  a  charge  was  unjust,  the 
charge  of  assumption  against  Darwin  is 
an  unjust  one.  Of  all  the  great  scien- 
tists, Darwin  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
careful  to  assume  nothing  as  true  with- 
out proof.  He  was  a  man  of  facts,  of 
truths,  of  verifications ;  not  a  man  of 
theories,  speculations  or  '*  assumptions." 
Everybody  who  has  read  Darwin  kno^ 
this — at  least  everybody  who  has  read 
him,  but  not  through  the  highly-colored 
glasses  of  prejudice.  When  Darwin 
reaches  a  conclusion  from  facts,  Instead 
of  trying  in  any  manner  to  force  the 
conclusion  on  Insufficient  data,  or  to 
suppress  what  may  Appear  to  be  against 
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it,  he  actaally  states  the  objections  to  it 
and  the  evidence  against  it,  with  perfect 
candor,  and  with  a  clearness  and  cogency 
beyond  the  ability  of  his  puny  critics. 

Will  Mr.  Demaree  be  kind  enough  to 
condescend  to  facts  and  particulars 
(these  were  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
great  naturalist  he  refers  to),  and  give 
us  some  of  Darwin's  *'  assumptions  *' 
— "  upon  the  subject  of  bees  ?"  Give  us 
the  name  of  the  book,  the  page,  etc.; 
and  oblige  those  who  respect  the  name 
of  Darwin. 

Selby,  Ont. 


Tbe  Climates  of  California. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  JaumaZ 

BT  DB.   B.   GALLUP. 


Letters  of  inquiry  pile  in  on  me  so 
that  I  cannot  find  the  time  to  reply  to 
them  individually,  and  the  editor  will 
oblige  by  allowing  space  for  me  to  reply 
by  wholesale. 

Now  I  will  try  to  give  a  brief  pen- 
picture  of  California  climates,  tor  we 
have  "  climates  "  here  instead  of  **cli-* 
mate."  We  will  commence  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  a  raw,  cold  climate  In 
winter,  yet  Oakland,  just  across  the  bay, 
has  a  fine  climate.  Now  take  a  steamer 
and  come  down  the  coast,  and  we  usually 
find  the  ocean  rough,  and  the  passengers 
— many  of  them — sea-sick,  until  we  pass 
Point  Conception,  when,  presto,  what  a 
change  I  The  ocean  is  smooth  as  an  in- 
land lake,  and  the  air  is  balmy  and  de- 
lightfully pleasant. 

At  Santa  Barbara  we  find  two  climates 
—one  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
another  np  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  or 
the  Old  Mission,  and  we  can  go  a  mile 
farther  and  find  a  splendid  climate  for 
the  consumptive.  While  residing  at 
Santa  Barbara  I  went  over  the  Saint 
Inez  Mountains  on  the  stage,  and  I  saw 
a  sight  that  I  shall  always  remember.  I 
looked  down  on  the  top  of  the  clouds, 
white,  fleecy,  and  waving  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean.  From  below  one  sees 
the  black  side  of  the  clouds  only. 

From  Santa  Barbara  we  come  by  land. 
At  Bincon  we  saw  a  cosy  little  home 
with  a  nicely  trained  and  trimmed  to- 
mato hedge,  where  we  could  pick  ripe 
tomatoes  from  the  hedge  year  in  and 
year  out — a  perpetual  bearing  hedge. 

At  Ventura  we  find  two  distinct  cli- 
mates within  a  few  rods  of  each  other — 
especially  in  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  goes  down,   the    cold  wind  comes 


rushing'  down  the  avenue  from  the 
mountains,  cold  and  raw,  and  yet  just 
around  the  Point,  in  the  city  proper,  the 
air  will  be  tk9  warm  and  balmy  as  one 
could  wish. 

The  Ojai  valley,  16  miles  from  Ven- 
tura, in  Ventura  county,  is  noted  as  a 
health  resort,  and  especially  for  con- 
sumptives. It  is  a  warm,  sheltered 
nook,  jf ree  from  fogs  and  chilly  winds, 
fitted  up  with  its  hotel,  cosy  cottages  for 
rent,  etc.  So  noted  is  this  locality  for 
consumptives,  that  Santa  Barbara  edi- 
tors, in  describing  their  climate  as  a 
health  resort,  steal  the  Ojai  valley,  al- 
though 60  miles  away  in  another  coun- 
ty, and  claim  it  for  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Santa  Clara  valley  in  Ventura 
county  is  very  windy,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  but  it  is  a  rich  agricultural 
valley.  Los  Angeles,  the  next  county 
south,  is  sneeringly  called  by  northern 
editors,  '*The  one-lunged  county,"  as 
one  meets  so  many  people  that  have 
come  here  with  diseased  lungs,  and  ob- 
tained their  health.  Los  Angeles  city 
has  its  distinct  and  different  climates  in  ^ 
the  city  limits. 

Pasadena,  where  a  large  majority  of 
Eastern  tourists  stop,  is  in  reality  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles  city.  It  is  close 
up  to  the  snow-capped  mountains.  The 
days  are  warm  and  pleasant  In  winter, 
but  the  nights  are  cold,  as  the  cold  air 
settles  down  at  night  from  the  moun- 
tains. Here  they  boast  of  two  photo- 
graphs, entitled,  **  From  snow  to  roses 
in  48  minutes."  The  one  was  taken 
where  the  men  and  pack-mules  were 
toiling  through  the  snow  nearly  up  to 
their  knees,  while  the  artist  on  foot, 
and  carrying  his  camera,  in  just  48 
minutes,  **  took  "  a  beautiful  home  with 
roses  and  other  flowers  in  full  bloom — 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  act  of  pick- 
ing the  flowers ;  and  they  ask,  where 
else  in  the  known  world  can  we  find  such 
a  contrast  In  so  short  a  time  ? 

All  the  coast  counties  have  more  or 
less  fogs,  but  that  is  just  what  makes 
them  rich  in  agricultural  wealth;  and 
all  have  their  localities  perfectly  free 
from  fogs  and  unpleasant  currents  of 
air. 

The  interior  counties  are  hot,  as  a 
general  rule.  In  summer,  and  still  they 
have  their  healthy  localities,  where  It  is 
cool  and  remarkably  salubrious. 

The  next  county  south  Is  this  (Orange), 
and  we  have  almost  all  kinds  of  climates 
— within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Santa 
Ana  is  located  In  a  large  valley,  and 
some  60  miles  from  the  nearest  snow- 
capped  mountains,  10  mile8^^^i|)r>  the 
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ocean,  and  34  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  much  more  even 
temperature — not  nearly  as  much 
change  from  night  to  day,  and  from  day 
to  night.  I  am  78  years  old,  almost  in- 
variably in  my  shirtsleeves  about  home  ; 
wear  no  underclothing  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer— Just  a  light  pair  of  pants  (without 
lining),  vest  and  shirt.  My  three  little 
ones  go  clothed  just  as  Hffhtly.  We 
sleep  with  our  doors  and  windows  open 
the  entire  year,  and  have  had  to  keep 
up  a  fire  only  two  days  the  past  winter. 
The  little  ones  are  out  in  the  open  air 
every  day,  and  nearly  all  the  time.  We 
have  a  fire  only  mornings  to  cook  break- 
fast by  ;  the  other  meals  are  cooked  by 
a  gasoline  stove,  to  prevent  heating  the 
house.  We  scarcely  ever  take  a  cold, 
and,  if  we  do,  it  is  very  slight.  Perfect 
pictures  of  health  and  vigor.  Now  why 
is  this  the  most  perfect  air  on  the  conti- 
nent for  diseased  lungs  ? 

The  Mexican  people  kill  and  dress 
their  meat  and  hang  it  up  in  the  open 
air,  cut  in  strips,  and  it  cures  perfectly 
without  salt  or  any  preparation,  both  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains.  It 
may  be  the  same  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  anywhere  in  the  East  or 
South  meat  would  putrefy  and  be  alive 
with  maggots  in  hot  weather,  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

Now  for  one  case :  A  young  man 
from  Chicago  came  here,  and  I  wast  sent 
for.  He  was  quite  emaciated,  had  night 
sweats,  hectic  fever,  hemorrhages,  and 
a  racking  cough.  I  sent  him  up  to  Mr. 
Pleasants,  20  miles  from  here.  The 
directions  were  these : 

"Sleep  with  your  doors  and  windows 
open ;  keep  out-doors  in  the  day  time. 
You  can  commence  climbing  the  moun- 
tain at  the  door  a  little,  easily  and  grad- 
ually. Sit  down  and  rest  as  often  as 
you  like.  Take  no  medicine  of  any  de- 
scription. Pure  air  is  the  very  best  ex- 
pectorant in  the  known  world.  Take  a 
towel  wet  in  cold  water,  wringing  as  dry 
as  possible,  then  rub  the  skin  all  over 
at  night  on  going  to  bed.  Mr.  Pleasants 
will  help  you  at  first,  until  you  are  able 
to  do  it  yourself.  Qei  up  a  good  action 
in  the  skin  as  soon  as  possible." 

Three  months  afterward  I  went  into 
a  barber  shop,  and  a  young  man  reached 
out  his  hand,  with  '*  How  do  you  do. 
Doctor?*'  I  could  not  recollect  ever 
seeing  him  before,  but  he  soon  made 
himself  known.  A  perfect  specimen  of 
health  and  vigor. 

The  above  is  only  one  case  out  of 
many.    There  is  an  appreciable  differ- 


ence in  the  climate  between  the  east  anj 
west  end  of  Santa  Ana,  and  a  mile  soutii 
of  town  there  is  a  great  change  in  going 
20  rods  in  winter. 

Now,  the  person  who  cannot  find  a 
climate  to  suit  in  California,  with  such 
a  variety  to  select  from,  and  In  so  short 
a  distance,  will  hardly  be  satisfied  when 
he  goes  to  *'  that  bourne  from  whence; 
no  traveler  returns." 

Recollect  that  California  Is  a  great[ 
State,  with  climates  12  months  In  the' 
year. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  May  14. 


Hiyes  at  Eueriment  Statiois. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Joumal 

BY  G.    D.   LITTOOY. 


I  would  like  to  suggest  that  In  connec- 
tion  with  the  experiments  at  the  differ- 
ent Experiment  Stations,  they  take  the 
hive  into  consideration,  and  have  experi- 
ments made  by  using  a  number  of  the 
different  kinds  of  hives  now  in  use,  and 
experiment  so  that  we  may  know  (that 
is,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  out)  which  Is 
the  most  practical  hive  for  general  use. 
This  is  a  very  Important  subject,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent hives  put  on  the  market  claiming 
superiority  over  all,  that  Is  misleading, 
and  an  imposition  on  beginners,  as  they 
can  only  decide  for  themselves,  and  are 
not  usually  good  judges  of  what  hive 
they  ought  to  adopt. 

If  we  could  get  information  from 
where  we  could  consider  it  reliable,  It 
would  be  of  great  assistance.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  bees  tell  us 
which  they  prefer — the  8  or  the  10 
frame  hive.  Why  can  they  not  tell  us 
also  what  kind  of  hive  they  prefer.  In 
which  will  they  give  us  the  most  surplus, 
and  also  winter  the  best,  so  as  to  come 
out  In  the  spring  strong  and  healthy? 

I  think  such  an  experiment  will  assist 
us  in  not  being  mislead  by  alluring  ad- 
vertisements, and  adopt  something  that 
is  not  practical,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
soon  discard,  or  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  our  neighbors  who  have  the  prac- 
tical hives,  and  then  be  at  an  expense 
and  loss  by  being  compelled  to  adopt 
another  hive. 

If  we  could  get  a  few  reports  from 
practical  bee-keepers,  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  their  experiments,  and  what  they 
consider  the  best  hive,  it  would  be  a 
great  help.  Reports  could  be  given  In 
the  bee-papers,  and  also  at  the  conven- 
tions this  should  be  discussed.     Many 
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lubjects  have  been  discussed  in  the  bee- 
capers  the  past  year,  but* very  little  od 
;his  important  question.  I  think  this 
irould  result  in  keeping  all  bogus  hives 
)Qt  of  the  market. 

I  shall  experiment  this  season  with 
aiffereDt  hives,  and  try  in  this  way  to 
set  this  subject  settled  for  myself.  Out 
here  in  the  Northwest  we  have  long, 
rainy  winters  to  contend  with,  and  but 
?ery  little  of  cold  and  frost,  except  for 
ft  few  days  in  January,  and  then  it  is 
only  down  to  zero  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time. 

We  expect  to  have  a  bee-keepers'  con- 
vention here  next  fall ;  also  an  Inter- 
State  Fair,  and  I  am  preparing  to  have 
a  honey  exhibit,  and  expect  to  make  a 
good  display  of  Tacoma  honey.  Bee- 
keeping has  become  more  general  here 
within  the  last  year. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

[We  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  R. 
L.  Taylor  and  others  think  about  the 
suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Littooy.— Ed.] 


lore  Aliont  Lncerne  or  Alfalfa  in  Utati. 

WrUton  for  th»  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  HOMER  BBOWK. 


Alfalfa  is  said  to  be  a  local  name  for 
lucerne.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  lucerne 
is  the  universal  name  for  the  plant  here 
in  Utah,  and  possibly  Mr.  Webster  will 
say  we  are  right.  But  now  for  the  plant 
itself. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  it  has  a  dark 
bine  or  almost  purple  blossom,  but  I  am 
told  that  in  some  places  it  has  a  yellow 
blossom,  and  I  have  seen  an  occasionally 
almost  white  one  (perhaps  Prof.  Cook 
would  enlighten  us  on  this);  and  it 
grows  all  the  way  from  one  to  five  feet 
high,  according  to  soil  and  circum- 
stances. 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  a  particular  favor- 
ite with  my  friends  who  live  in  a  rainy 
country,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
curing  the  hay,  for  when  it  comes  to 
having  from  two  to  four  or  more  tons  to 
the  acre,  of  very  juicy  hay  to  cure,  it 
wants  a  very  dry  atmosphere  to  do  it, 
without  even  mi^ch  dew,  let  alone  rain. 
The  tedder  would  have  to  be  used  con- 
tinually, which  would  be  apt  to  greatly 
injure  the  crop  by  knocking  oflP  all  the 
leaves.  The  hay-tedder  is  an  implement 
that  the  writer  has  never  seen  in  Utah. 

There  are  many  localities  and  soils 
that  are  not  favorable  to  lucerne.  Wet 
ground,  where  the  water  stands  within 


one  to  two  feet  of  the  surface.  Is  sure 
death  to  the  plant  when  the  roots  strike 
the  water,  or  soon  after,  although  it 
may  do  well  for  a  year  or  two. 

There  are  different  opinions  about 
sowing  the  seed ;  some  think  it  should 
be  covered  as  light  as  possible,  with  a 
very  light  harrow  or  brush.  I  have  had 
the  best  success  by  sowing  with  a  broad- 
cast seeder  with  spring  teeth,  and  put 
the  teeth  down  as  deep  as  for  wheat  or 
oats.  My  neighbor  saw  me  sowing  the 
seed  in  this  way,  and. wanted  to  know  if 
I  ever  expected  to  see  it  again ;  he 
thought  I  never  would,  but  when  he  saw 
the  crop  I  cut,  he  gave  it  up.  My  soil 
is  sandy.  Soil  and  location  will  prob- 
ably make  a  difference. 

I  sow  from  20  to  30  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  and  have  never  seen  any  that 
was  too  thick.  Some  prefer  the  coarse, 
woody  stalks  from  thin  sowing,  which 
may  do  very  well  to  «eW,  provided  you 
can  find  a  customer  that  wants  that 
kind,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  edu- 
cate my  stock  to  eat  it.  Some  may 
think  they  can  thicken  it  up  after,  if 
they  sow  thin  at  first  —  I  would  say, 
♦»  Don't  do  it." 

Now  if  any  of  my  bee-keeping  friends 
think  of  trying  the  lucerne  in  a  locality 
where  It  has  not  been  tried,  I  would  say, 
try  it  on  a  small  scale  by  drilling  a  few 
rows  the  same  as  they  would  onions,  and 
they  can  soon  •  tell  if  It  is  adapted  to 
their  locality.  If  they  are  in  the  irri- 
gating region  they  need  have  litHe  fear 
if  the  soil  is  suitable.  Three  crops  a 
year  is  the  usual  thing  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  Lake,  but  in  the  north  part  of  Utah 
only  two  crops,  while  in  the  south- 
ern part  they  qut  four  or  more  crops  if 
the  water  supply  holds  out. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  people 
of  southern  California  cut  as  high  as  9 
crops.  I  know  that  I  saw  them  cutting 
lucerne  the  15th  of  January  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Los  Angeles ;  therefore  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  they  beat  the  rest  of  us 
in  producing  honey.  Pardon  the  digres- 
sion, but  how  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bee  Joubnal  would  believe  that  a 
tomato-vine  would  bear  fruit  continually 
for  five  or  more  years  ?  If  my  North- 
ern friends  will  go  to  southern  Califor- 
nia, they  will  see  it  for  themselves. 
That  beats  planting  In  hotbeds. 

SWEET  CLOVER  IN  UTAH. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  sweet 
clover :  I  think  It  is  Dr.  Miller  who  says 
that  people  do  not  know  just  what  sweet 
clover  honey  Is.  Well,  perhaps  he  Is 
right,  for  It  would  be  prettyj^ard  to  ^11 
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what  kind  of  flower  every  bee  visited  to 
obtain  Its  load  of  honey,  but  here  In 
Utah  we  know  that  it  Is  neither  bass- 
wood  nor  buckwheat  honey,  for  the 
writer  has  seen  but  one  basswood  tree  in 
Utah,  and  not  a  field  of  buckwheat  for 
more  than  20  years.  Lucerne,  sweet 
clover  and  Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant 
are  the  main  sources  of  honey-produc- 
tion In  this  vicinity,  and  of  course  we 
tMnk  we  have  the  best  of  honey. 

Now  I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I 
have  *'  an  aze  to  grind,"  for  I  am  not  in 
the  seed  business,  but  would  like  to  hear 
through  the  Bbu  Joubnal  what  success 
others  have  had  with  lucerne  and  Rockv 
Mountain  bee-plant  in  difPerent  local- 
ities. 

Taylorsville,  Utah. 


EitracM  Honey— Carniolan  Bees. 

WrUUnfor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  B.   H.   STUBTBVANT. 


Mr.  John  Towle,  of  Wisconsin,  asks 
the  following  questions,  suggested  by 
my  letter  on  page  845  : 

1.  Do  you  practice  feeding  back  ex- 
tracted honey  to  fill  sections  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  the  Carniolan  bees  ? 
and  do  you  recommend  them  ? 

To  prepare  honey  the  way  I  do  It  for 
the  w^xed-pail  packages,  I  take  off  the 
honey  and  grade  it  before  extracting, 
and  for  the  best  results  it  should  be  all 
sealed,  unless  unfilled  sections,  or  those 
with  faults  of  any  kind  needed  for  comb 
honey,  if  not  until  the  next  season, 
which  I  extract  and  have  ready,  and  it 
pays,  too. 

Extract  as  early  as  possible,  using 
open  tanks.  Keep  the  room  warm  when 
not  at  work,  and  the  tanks  covered  at 
all  times  with  strainer-cloth.  Let  the 
honey  stand  until  thick  and  well  cured, 
and  longer  if  convenient. 

Wax  the  wooden  pails  by  filling  nearly 
full  with  melted  wax,  having  inverted 
them  over  a  hot  stove,  so  the  wax  will 
penetrate  the  wood  when  put  in,  and 
you  can  immediately  turn  the  wax  into 
another  pail  or  boiler  (if  the  pail  is  not 
hot) ;  tip  the  pail  so  the  wax  will  reach 
near  the  top ;  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
gets  the  best  penetration  while  you  are 
tiping  it,  and  that  makes  It  durable. 

After  filling  with  honey,  a  paper  cover 
and  then  a  wooden  cover  is  tacked  on  so 
it  will  not  warp.  Honey  evaporated  to 
an  extent  to  make  It  dry  and  hard  early 
in  the  fall,  will  retain  all  its  good  quali- 


ties for  many  years,  and  when  remelied 
and  thinned  with  a  little  water,  it  isi 
very  desirable,  many  times,  and  more  so 
than  comb  honey,  as  the  poison  is  evap- 
orated, and  people  can  use  it  that  could 
not  eat  comb  honey ;  but  put  up  thin  it 
is  sure  to  become  tart  and  sour  if  kept 
in  a  damp  place. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  **  Year  Among  the 
Bees,'*  says  to  drain  it  after  it  is  candied: 
but  if  treated  thorough  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  it  is  O.  K.  I  am  sorry  that  be 
should  object,  and  criticise  the  friends 
when  they  are  trying  to  get  extracted 
honey  where  It  belongs  in  the  world. 

Some  one  said  truth  should  not  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  but  when  people  call 
for  a  good  article  of  extracted  honey, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  it.  I 
suppose  Dr.  Miller  will  tell  them  they 
need  not  do  it ;  but  I  hope  he  won*t  do 
it  any  more.  I  like  his  book,  and  almost 
all  we  hear  from  him.  When  I  ha?e 
any  trouble  with  bees  or  their  manage- 
ment, I  read  it  over  again,  and  it  is  the 
most  practical  and  interesting  to  me  of 
any.  He  talks  so  plain  that  I  can  see 
Just  what  he  Is  talking  about  all  the 
time.  I  hope  he  will  go  and  see  Mr. 
Melbee,  and  fix  it  up  with  him,  and  go 
to  extracting,  then  he  will  want  a  good 
price  for  his  best  honey,  and  will  tell 
why,  the  same  as  others  do. 

A  customer  living  In  White  HalK  12 
miles  from  me,  has  Just  sent  to  me  for  a 
20-pound  pall  of  my  good  honey,  put  op 
in  wax,  and  says  it  is  worth  double  the 
price  of  comb  honey  for  him,  besides 
being  better  any  way.  He  saw  me  put 
up  some  a  year  ago,  and  does  not  want 
any  more  comb  honey  when  he  can  get 
a  good  article  In  wax.  I  sent  him  the 
honey  gathered  four  years  ago,  as  he 
asked  me  to  do.  How  Is  that  ?  Now  If 
all  the  surplus  honey  of  last  year,  that  is 
unsold,  was  prepared  In  this  way,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it 
better  than  could  be  done  now  after  the 
new  crop  comes,  unless  it  proves  to  be  a 
poor  crop. 

Ans.  No.  1. — Now  what  does  Mr. 
Towle  want  to  feed  back  for,  when  be 
can  get  a  good  price  for  good  honey 
(which  he  must  have),  and  lose  K  to  k' 
or  more  of  it,  besides  his  time  and 
trouble  ;  and  then  after  it  is  fed  back  it 
will  not  keep  long  without  granulating. 
So  I  extract  the  unfilled  sections,  and 
those  filled  with  poor  honey,  etc.,  when, 
if  not  until  next  year,  they  will  be  ot 
great  value  for  early  comb  honey — don*t 
you  see  ?  No  !  no  I  I  never  feed  back, 
only  for  winter  and  spring,  and  I  use  a 
frame   with   wooden  sides    nailed  and 
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;ed,  and  I  want  no  better,  althongh 
fliave  the  large  Heddon  feeder  to  feed 
!applng8  back  with. 
Airs.   No.   2. — I  keep  Carnfolans  be- 

Eie  they  prove  the  be^t  with  me,  and 
for  anybody  surrounded  with 
iks,  for  the  cross  of  blacks  and  gray 
Darnlolans  Is  much  better  than  with 
[tallans,  and  easier  to  handle,  more  so 
bhan  blacks  and  Italians.  They  also 
winter  better,  and  are  good  white  cap- 
pers, use  no  propolis,  only  to  stop  cracks 
Irhen  necessary,  and  many  times  hardly 
any.  They  are  early  and  late  workers, 
want  lots  of  room  for  the  **  goods,'*  and 
If  they  can't  have  it,  they  will  get  out, 
for  they  look  for  long  winters. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to 
make  that  Carniolans  are  excessive 
swarmers,  for  when  properly  supplied 
with  room  and  shade,  they  seldom 
swarm.  But  few  swarmed  last  year. 
By  judiciously  adding  storage- room  so 
that  when  the  large  flow  comes  in  a 
shower,  they  will  have  a  large  plant  to 
dry  ont  the  nectar  in — a  strong  colony 
will  use  more  room  at  this  time  than 
most  people  think,  and  that  is  where  the 
profit  comes  in.  I  use  as  many  as  seven 
stories,  on  an  average,  and  with  two 
queens  as  many  as  nine  stories  at  a  time, 
the  capacity  being  1,600  to  1,800 
inches  in  each  of  comb. 

Now  comes  the  time  to  answer  why  I 
recommend  them  still  more,  and  that  is 
because  I  can  take  down  and  overhaul 
this  stock  of  hives  with  Carniolans  when 
with  other  crosses  I  would  be  driven 
off  with  the  job  half  done.  They  keep 
still  until  ysu  are  through,  but  for  a 
small  hive  and  super  only  I  can  get  along 
with  any  bees,  but  they  will  all  swarm 
then,  and  this  is  the  stand-point  from 
which  they  are  condemned,  and  if  the 
hives  were  still  smaller,  they  would  still 
swarm  more  yet.  But  for  Mr.  Towle 
and  me  there  is  the  most  money  in  the 
Carniolans,  with  room,  shade,  and 
honey  to  gather.  If  more  would  try 
them,  as  I  have,  they  will  be  surprised 
at  what  else  they  .will  do.  I  could  tell 
many  things,  but  I  have  said  enough, 
telling  it  as  poorly  as  I  have. 

Ft.  Ann,  N.  Y. 

[Perhaps  if  the  reader  will  turn  to 
page  845,  and  read  Mr.  Sturtevant's 
former  letter,  some  parts  of  the  fore- 
going will  be  better  understood. — Ed.] 


OHe-Ont    Postagre    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  as. 


Tlie  Wens  Frame-Sjacer  DescriDell. 

Writtetifor  "  Oleatdngs  in  Bee-Culture^* 
BY  GBOBGB  W.   STEPHENS. 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  keep 
bees,  I  used  loose  hanging  frames,  and  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  straight 
combs,  from  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  particular  I  was  in  spacing  the  top- 
bars  with  my  fingers,  by  guess,  the 
frames  would  not  hang  straight,  and  the 
bottom-bars  would  be  out  of  plumb,  some 
being  close  together,  and  others  far 
apart.  The  consequence  was,  the  combs 
would  be  correspondingly  out  of  shape— 
the  cells  on  one  side  being  built  too  deep 
and  on  the  other  too  shallow.     I  tried 


several  methods  to  remedy  this,  but  none 
proved  satisfactory,  until  one  day,  about 
two  years  ago,  I  had  the  fortune,  or  mis- 
fortune, to  be  forcibly  struck  with  a 
sudden  Idea.  That  settled  it,  and  my 
spacer  as  illustrated  here  Is  the  result  of 
that  Idea ;  and  It  has  not  been  changed 
in  any  particular  from  the  original  idea 
that  I  was  **  struck  "  with.  I  imme- 
diately made  some  of  them,  and  showed 
them  to  every  bee-keeper  whom  I  met, 
and,  without  exception,  they  pronounced 
the  device  a  good  thing.  Thus  encour- 
aged, I  concluded  to  have  it  patented, 
and  my  letters  patent  bear  date  of  Feb. 
14,  1898. 

I  presume  there  are  thousands  of  bee- 
keepers who  are  still  struggling  with 
loose  hanging  frames,  who  would  be 
glad  to  change  to  a  fixed  frame,  but  are 
deterred  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the 
expense.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
these  spacers  can  be  easily  afiBxed  to  the 
frames  they  now  have  In  use,  at  a  nomi- 
nal expense.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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how  cheaply  they  can  be  made,  as  I 
have  not  {nvested  in  any  machinery  for 
their  manufacture,  and  do  not  know 
what  they  woald  cost ;  but  it  la  reason- 
able to  suppose,  from  the  cheapness  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed, the  number  in  a  pound  (80  to 
85),  and  that  they  can  be  stamped  out 
very  cheaply  with  suitable  dies,  that 
they  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  compara- 
tively low  price.  I  have  made  10  or  12 
pounds  of  them  by  a  slow  process,  partly 
by  hand ;  and,  although  they  are  not  as 
perfect  in  shape  as  machine-made  ones 
would  be,  they  are  nearly  so. 

The  spacer  is  constructed  of  No.  20^ 
band  steel,  which  I  find  is  strong  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  pieces 
are  cut  of  sufiScfent  length  to  allow  one 
end  to  be  bent  inward  about  ^  inch, 
and  then  outward  S/^IG,  the  projecting 
vertical  edge  being  cut  circular.  This 
flange  being  circular,  there  are  no  cor- 
ners to  catch,  and  the  frame  slips  into 
its  place  in  a  sur)  isingly  easy  manner, 
and  without  Jar.  The  other  end  is  bent 
inward  H  Inch,  and  then  cut  and  turned 
downward  to  the  middle  where  it  is  cut 
off,  leaving  a  horizontal  flange  3<  inch 
wide,  and  projecting  3/16  of  an  inch. 
These  are  nailed  to  the  end-bars  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  frame,  the  two  at 
one  end  with  the  circular  flanges  point- 
ing one  way,  and  the  two  at  the  other 
end  pointing  the  other  way,  like  two 
persons  going  around  the  same  way  in  a 
circle  and  stopping  at  opposite  sides; 
they  would  then  face  In  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  end-bars  are  to  be  Just  one 
inch  wide ;  and  as  the '  projections  on 
either  side  of  the  end-bars  are  3/16  of 
an  inch,  the  spacing  will  be  1^  from 
center  to  center ;  but  they  can  be  made 
to  space  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  by 
having  different-sized  dies. 

As  will  be  seen,  when  these  spacers 
are  afiBzed  to  the  frames  in  the  hive,  the 
projecting  flanges  (one  being  vertical 
and  the  other  horizontal)  cross  each 
other,  thus  affording  the  smallest  possi- 
ble contact  between  the  frames,  and 
preventing  the  bees  from  gluing  the 
frames  together ;  In  fact,  it  will  be  Im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  The  horizontal  flange  is 
made  K  Inch  wide.  This  allows  a  play 
of  the  frame  endwise  nearly  ^  of  an 
inch  without  the  flanges  slipping  by 
each  other  and  becoming  interlocked. 

However,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
bottom-bars  be  made  so  as  to  project  at 
the  ends  H  of  an  inch,  the  ends  being 
reduced  to  a  point,  or  a  round-headed 
nail  be  driven  in,  or,  what  I  consider 


better  still,  a  staple-tack  driven  into  til 
ends  of  the  bottom-bar,  projecting  H 
an  inch,  with  the  head  vertically  dij 
posed.  This  makes  an  excellent  guij 
to  the  frames,  and  facilitates  handlla 
them ;  in  fact,  if  the  bee-master  shoaf 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  stung  in  th< 
face,  and  his  eyes  become  clewed,  h 
could  still  manipulate  the  frames  witti 
out  any  trouble,  and  get  each  frame  ii 
its  proper  place. 

Any  frame  in  the  hive  can  be  remove 
and  replaced  without  disturbing  any  a 
the  others,  if    the  combs  are  straight 
and  it  is  very  easy    to  have    straiffh 
combs  with  proper  spacings  at  fixed  di$ 
tances.    Also,  any  frame  may  be  tumect^ 
end  for  end,  or  it  may  be  taken  out  and  i 
shifted  to  any  other  part  of   the  hive,  i 
and  the  gap  closed  up  by  sliding  the  ] 
frames  along  the  rabbet,  and  it  will  sUI) 
fit.    Frames  may  be  changed  from  one 
hive  to  another,  or  from  the  extractlof- 
super  to  the  brood-chamber,    and  tbef 
will    always    fit   Just   where    they   are 
wanted.  I 

For  bearings  at  the  sides  of  the  hive,  | 
use  double-pointed  tacks  or  staples,  < 
preferably  }i  or  H  wide,  driven  in  and 
allowed  to  project  3^  of  an  inch.  These 
are  so  disposed  at  the  corners  of  the 
hive  horizontally  and  vertically  that 
they  must  meet  the  corresponding 
flanges  of  the  spacers  crosswise,  the 
same  as  the  flanges  meet  each  other. 

Crawford  County,  Iowa. 

[Mr.  Stephens  has  sent  us  a  model 
showing  his  frame-spacer,  which  looks 
as  if  it  would  do  and  be  all  lie  claims.  It 
certainly  will  hold  the  frames  in  exact 
position,  preventing  any  variation,  of 
themselves. — Editob.1 


]*Iay-Floirer»    and   Ullfltletoe  is 

the  suggestive  name  of  a  book  of  over  250 
pages  containing  selections  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  all  seasons,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  beet  writers  of  the  day. 
with  dialogues,  motion  songs,  and  drill  ex- 
ercises for  smaller  children.  It  is  suitable 
for  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  school  and 
entertainments  given  by  chorch,  librarj 
and  benevolent  societies.  Beautif  ally  illos- 
trated,  and  each  poem  or  selection  set  in  a 
colored  border.  Cloth-boond;  size,  SzlO 
inches ;  price,  postpaid,  only  $1.00.  Clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.75 ;  or  given  free  as  a  premimn  for 
sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bbb  Journal  for  a  year. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful  Pre- 
mium oflfer  on  page  707  ?|^ 
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had  a  dreBm,  and  It  seemed  to  me 
%ian  was  again  at  the  apple-tree; 
A  serpent  again,  as  he  was  of  yore, 
criled  on  the  tree,  with  his  bead  on  a  bough, 
jid  a  amile  of  deceit  on  his  darkened  brow— 
The  same  old  smile  he  had  used  before 
fhen  he  beguiled  Mother  Bve  so  long  ago, 
jid  bron^t&t  ub  to  sorrow,  sin  and  woe. 

A  he  lajr  in  the  branch  I  could  plainly  see 

or  mischief  again  he  bad  come  to  the  tree; 

He  seemed  to  think  he  was  all  alone, 

0  aloud  to  himself  vile  work  he  did  plan, 

"o  add  to  the  misery  of  fallen  man. 

As  he  thought  of  the  blessings  Ood  had  bestown 

B  the  beautiful  apple,  peach  and  pear— 

rwas  more  than  oyer  the  demon  could  bear. 

lS  he  softly  unfolded  his  plans  to  the  breexe, 
beard  him  say  something  about  fruit  and  bees- 
Something  about  what  the  bee  had  done, 
omethlnff  about  the  fruit  and  the  seed 
toing  the  work  of  the  bee,  indeed  ! 
Satan  langhed  aloud  at  his  plan  for  fun- 
That  I  have  power  man  can't  dispute, 
rhen  l*Te  banished  the  bee  and  taken  his  fruit!" 

le  now  crawled  down  from  the  balmy  shades, 
>own  he  went  to  the  place  called  **  Hades;" 
But  he  soon  came  back  with  his  deyils  all; 
le  dressed  them  up  In  fine  array, 
Uklng  them  look  both  grand  and  gay. 
Like  hornets,  bugs  and  birds;  but  all 
le  sent  forth  to  tear  open  the  fruit— 
in  working  together  regardless  of  suit. 

laun  he  want  that  selfsame  day 
fo  an  apiary  of  bees  not  far  away; 
As  he  moTOd  away  I  followed  to  see, 
Lnd  heard  him  say  to  the  hard-working  host: 
The  bugs  and  the  birds  are  getting  the  most 
Of  all  the  ripe  fruit  that  hangs  on  the  tree; 
ts  all  opened  up,  a  rich  and  rare  feast, 
rou'U  come,  I'm  sure,  and  taste  it,  at  leastl" 

iway  haste  the  bees,  full  many  a  score- 
Sat,  behold,  the  fruit  was  gone  to  the  core! 

The  deril  now  goes  to  the  frultman's  ranch, 
laying,  **  My  dear,  sir.  Just  come  with  me, 
Uid  see  the  Tile  work  of  the  horrible  bee!" 

The  frultman  went,  and  it  took  but  a  glance 
ro  see  the  great  havoc  done  to  his  crop— 
3e  raised  his  hand  as  he  said,  *'  It  must  stop  I" 

rhe  fmltman  first  some  poison  sprayed. 
kai  then  with  a  torch  to  the  apiary  strayed. 

8atan  langhed  In  sheer  delight, 
^or  not  a  bee  was  left  allve- 
Kothlng  but  ashes  where  once  stood  a  hive. 

The  scene  was  changed  as  Is  day  from  night. 
As  Satan  sped  away  he  said:    "It  did  seem 
'  Ko  BSS8— No  Fruit.'  "   I  waked  from  my  dream. 

Franklin,  PS. 


A  Bincler  for  holding  a  year's  n am- 
bers of  the  Beb  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  dabbed  witb  the 
JouBNAL  for  $1.40. 


Hf  Do  not  write  anythiner  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interferinir  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


White  Olover  Plentiful. 

Bees  are  booming.    White  clover  is  plen- 
tiful, and  we  hope  for  the  best. 

W.  N.  King. 

Ebenezer,  Mo.,  May  25. 


Saved  All  the  Swarms. 

I  have  had  51  swarms  and  saved  them  all. 
I  now  have  107  colonies,  and  all  in  fine  con- 
dition. F.  J.  R  Davenpobt. 

Nash,  Tex.,  May  30. 


White  Olover  Blooming  Profiisely. 

The  outlook  for  a  honey  crop  here  is 
favorable  at  present.  White  clover  is  be- 
ginning to  bloom  profusely. 

JAKB  EVERMAN. 

North  Middletown,  Ky.,  May  26. 


Bees  Doing  Splendidly. 

Bees  seem  to  be  doing  splendidly  thus  far 
in  this  locality.  I  had  my  first  swarm  of 
the  season  on  May  16th,  which  is  the  ear- 
liest I  ever  knew  bees  to  swarm  in  New 
Hampshire.  Mbs.  O.  G.  Hows. 

Tilton,  N.  H.,  May  21. 


Honey  Ooming  in  Freely. 

We  have  45  colonies  in  prime  condition. 
We  have  supers  on  nearlv  ail  of  them,  and 
honey  is  coming  in  freely  from  flowering 
maple.  Bees  will  not  work  in  the  sections 
as  readily  for  us  as  in  shallow  frames  for 
surplus.  F.  I.  Hubbard. 

Beaver,  Oreg.,  May  20. 


Adulterators— Bees  in  Gtood  Condition. 

I  see  by  the  ''  Old  Reliable  "  that  honey 
adulterators  are  getting  **  Hail,  Columbia  I" 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  there  are  some  who  will  adulterate 
honey,  and  then  sell  it  for  pure  honey. 
Give  them  flts ! 

Bees  are  in  splendid  condition  here  this 
spring.  Fred  M.  Hooan. 

Elkhart  Falls,  Kans.,  May  25^^  t 
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Poor  Outlook  for  Honey. 

The  weather  here  has  been  very  dry  and 
hot  all  spring.  The  bees  seemed  to  be  gath- 
ering a  great  deal  of  pollen,  but  last  Friday 
night  we  had  such  a  hard  frost  that  now 
the  catalpas,  mulberry  and  locust  trees, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  grapes,  and  vines  of 
all  descriptions  are  all  dead,  and  what  few 
patches  of  alfalfa  there  were  around  are 
also  considerably  damaged,  so  the  outlook 
for  honey  is  slim,  until  com  and  buckwheat 
time ;  and  if*  we  don't  soon  get  a  rain  we 
won't  get  much  from  them. 

J.  G.  EZnoll. 

Glenwood  Park,  Neb.,  May  22. 


Hope*  to  Get  Some  Sweets. 

The  bees  are  doing  finely,  and  I  hope  we 
will  get  some  sweets  for  the  buckwheat 
cakes  this  year.  I  did  not  have  one  ounce 
of  surplus  in  1898,  and  had  to  feed  the  bees 
in  the  fall  to  get  them  through  the  winter, 
and  then  some  of  them  froze  with  plenty 
of  stores.  So  far  we  have  had  no  swarm- 
ing. It  was  very  dry  last  summer,  and  a 
drouth  with  us  means  a  failure  of  honey. 
We  have  last  year's  bee-supplies  on  hand, 
and  I  trust  we  can  use  them  this  summer. 
Sampson  Stout. 

Udall,  Kans.,  May  26. 


Bees  Wintered  Well,  Etc. 

We  had  considerable  warm  weather  here 
early  this  spring,  but  lately  it  has  been 
cold,  and  on  May  19th  this  section  was 
visited  with  a  severe  frost,  with  ice  as  thick 
as  window-glass. 

Bees  have  generally  wintered  as  well  as 
usual,  and  seem  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Some  wild  colonies  I  found  last  fall  in  the 
timber,  and  left  there  to  winter,  have  come 
through  in  good  condition,  and  are  as  lively 
as  crickets  In  August.  Fruit  bloom  was 
immense,  but  many  think  the  late  freeze 
has  done  great  damage.  It  is  rather  soon 
to  tell  for  a  certainty  yet.  Many  here« 
after  three  years  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment, are  getting  discouraged,  and  bees— 
what  there  are,  are  for  sale  cheap  just 
now.  It  is  a  good  time  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness, if  buying  cheap  cuts  any  figure  for  a 
starter.  Most  of  the  bees  kept  here  are  the 
native  or  German  varie^. 

Wiscoy,  Minn.,  May  28.     L.  J.  Clabkb. 


Discouraginfir  Weather  in  Tennessee. 
The  editorial  of  May  17th  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  am  in  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the 
United  States  for  bee-keeping.  It  seems 
no  one  was  hurt  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
colony  and  brood-rearing.  It  was  just  the 
reverse  with  me.  My  bees  were  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  the  peach-bloom 
was  just  over,  and  the  apples  were  coming 
in,  and  my  bees  were  spreading  their  brood 
nicely  when  the  cold  spell  came,  and  all  the 
early  poplar  was  out  enough  to  get  killed, 
so  you  see  it  put  us  here  in  a  bad  fix. 
Nearly  all  the  brood  was  chilled,  and  the 


old  bees  were  not  able  to  stand  the  tog,  aai 
I  had  to  feed  to  save  my  bees  antu  Ms| 
10th,  which  brought  in  a  fine  honey-flo« 
from  the  late  popUr. 

.The  bees  did  well,  considering  tbeii 
strength,  for  eight  days,  which  toooftal 
another  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  fbi 
18th  and  19th  brought  rain  and  snow,  aal 
on  the  20th  it  was  still  snowing  up  to  14 
a.m.,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  fint 
destruction  of  eOI  the  remaining  poplit 
bloom,  and  the  linden  which  blooms  in 
June,  and  the  sourwood  which  Uoonu  m 
July.  So  you  see  we  are  in  despair  here  in 
this  locality. 

The  mountains,  which  are  within  frotf 
one  to  three  miles  of  me,  are  covered  with 
snow,  where  all  the  basswood  is,  and  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  keep  from  being  frosea. 
I  got  a  report  the  19th  that  the  snow  was  4 
inches  deep  on  the  mountain.  The  like 
never  was  known  here  before  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

It  is  a  gloomy  time  here.  The  farmen 
are  looking  for  a  freeze,  which,  if  it  comes, 
will  kill  wheat  that  is  heading^,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  all  vegetation.  Tbe 
fruit  was  all  killed  in  the  other  oold  speU 
which  swept  things  like  a  tornado,  if  tbst 
is  a  comparison.  Wm.  Wbbs. 

Sutton,  Tenn.,  May  21. 


Dropping  into  Iiiteratnre ! 

As  the  talented  Bbb  Jotjksaj^  shows  re- 
cent signs  of  dropping  into  literature— dss- 
sical  literature,  i  suppose,  and  poetical-I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  a  specimea  of 
poetry  attributed  to  one  of  the  Chinese 
scholars  while'being  taught  at  a  Cbristiui 
misson: 

*'  How  doth  the  littie  busy  bee 

Delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day, 
And  eat  it  up  at  night.'* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  E.  Stbosg. 


The  Way  I  Dampen  Section*. 

I  use  a  small  bottie  in  which  I  pat  fl 
wooden  stopper  with  a  crease  cut  on  oppo- 
site sides,  one  to  let  in  air,  and  in  the  other 
I  place  a  small  quill.  The  botUe  is  filled 
with  water,  several  sections  laid  on  a  tsble 
with  grooves  up  and  in  range  with  each 
other.  The  quiU  is  moved  slowly  along  the 
grooves,  and  the  water  flowing  from  tbe 
quill  dampens  them  nicely.  The  size  of  tiie 
quill  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  Just  let 
down  the  required  amount  of  water. 

J.  W.  SOUTHWOOD. 

Monument  City,  Ind. 


Packinfir  Honey  for  Shipment. 

I  am  frequentiy  requested  to  send  in* 
structions  to  shippers  as  to  the  best  method 
of  sending  honey  to  market. 

Crate  from  four  to  six  cases  of  24  sectioiis 
each,  or  if  cases  are  smaller,  place  in  one 
crate  from  100  to  150  pounds.  Put  larg« 
cleats  on   the  endB^^^JipL^^ake  the  place  of 
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mdles.  Bo  not  have  handles  that  project, 
I  tbey  are  often  broken  off  by  freight 
mdlers  to  save  room,  thus  jarring  and 
unaginf^  the  honey.  Place  ^aw  m  the 
>ttom  of  the  crate,  thus  making  a  package 
At  (»niiot  be  tossed  about  as  a  single  case 
\  honey  can ;  and  also  insuring  it  against 
leakage.  It  is  well  to  have  the  comb  so 
aced  as  to  be  seen  through  the  |^as8. 
on*t  ship  comb  honey  in  a  plain  b^  or 
ise  witboat  glass. 

Bt  publishing  the  above,  it  will  save  us 
ritinic  namerous  replies  during  the  season, 
id  it  may  come  before  others  who  may  be 
nefited  by  it.  J.  A.  Lamon. 

Chicafco,IIl. 


conrrEBrnoN  diregtort. 


Time  cmd  place  of  meetlfna. 

1894. 

me  15. 16.— Bastern  Kansas,  at  Brouson. 
J.  G.  Balch,  Seo^  Bronson,  Kans. 

ilj  19.— Carolina,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  li.  Beaoh,  Sec  ,  Steel  Creek,  N.  C. 

ng.16.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whitesburff^Tenn 

H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec.,  Sneedville,  Tenn. 
1895. 
Bb.  8,  9.— Wisconrto,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

G^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
•cretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
iittealara  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
fteh  future  meeting.— Thb  Bi>itor. 


Fortli  Aaaevloaa  Bee-Xeepem'  AmodatioB 


11E8.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

'ick-Pbbs.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
IGBBTART— Frank  Benton,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C. 
'RBASUBBB— George  W.  York... Chicago.  Tils. 


JTatloaal  Bee-Xeep^n'  VbIob. 


^vsiDBHT— Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor.  .Lapeer,  Mich. 
Uh*!*  MAiTAGXRr-T.  O.  Newmau,  Chicago,  HI. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


dood  HoMey-Seller»  will  likely  be 
leeded  soon,  and  the  little  82-page  pamph- 
et,  ^*  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,'*  has 
lor  years  proven  itself  valuable  in  making 
"epeated  sales  of  honey.  Its  distribution 
Rill  create  a  demand  for  the  honey  first,  and 
iien  the  bee-keeper  can  follow  it  up  and 
mpply  that  demand.  Send  to  us  for  a 
ample  copy,  only  5  cents ;  10  copies,  post- 
paid, 86  cents ;  GKhopies,  $1.25 ;  or  100  copies 
^.00.  Try  50  or  100  copies,  and  prove  their 
ability  to  aid  you  in  disposing  of  your 
boney  at  a  good  jwrice. 


Honey  &  Beeswu  Market  (Inotations. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. —  The  honey 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demaod  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6o. ;  if  dark  color,  5c.  „ 

Beeswax,  2e®27c  H.  R.  W. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  May  14.-Traiie  is  very 
slow,  and  we  have  still  a  liberal  stock  on 
hand.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb,  13dl4c; 
choice,  11^120.;  dark  and  common  grades, 
Beeswax,  25^0c.  B.iOo. 


CHICAGO,  iMi.,  May  10.— The  market  for 
comb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  ilne  article  of  white 
comb  brings  15c.  in  pound  sections.  Bxtract- 
ed  slow  of  sale,  at  4Q«o.    Beeswuc  25c. 

B.  A.  B.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  iMi..  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mar- 
ket will  be  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  fall.  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  25^26c.  J .  A.  L. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  May  21.— Demand  is  very 
slow  for  extracted  honey  at  4^7c.  Supply  is 
large.  •Prices  for  comb  honey  are  nominal,  at 
123l4c.  for  best  white.    Demaod  is  slow. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  at  22^27o.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  Supply  is  scant,  and 
not  eoougfa  arriving  to  supply  our  home 
trade.  O.  F.  M.  &  S. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
an  exceediogly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.  We 
Juote  to-day:  No.  1  white  comb,  1-lb^  14^ 
50.:  No.  2, 13^14c;  No.  1  amber,  r2^13o.: 

No.  2,  lO^llc.    Extracted,  5®7o.    ^^ 

Beeswax,  20^2o.  C.-M.  C.  Co. 

NBW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  May  25.— New  crop  of 
Southern  honey  is  arriving  freely.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  and  demand  very 
light.  We  quote:  Common  grade,  50o.  per 
iral. :  choice,  55^0o.  Beeswax  is  firm  at  28c. 

H.  B.  &  S. 


list  of  Honey  and  Beeswax  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  Journal. 


H^Hd  Ql|r  great  offers  on  pafre  707, 


Olilcaco«Illa« 

J.  A.  Lamon,  43  South  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BUBNKTT  A  Co.,  163  South  Water  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Saoc  a  Son,  183  Eeade  Street. 
HHiDBBTH  Bros.  &  Sboclkxn, 

28  &  30  west  Broadway. 
Chab.  Ibrabl  &  Bros,,  lio  Hudson  St. 

Kan—  City,  HEc 

Hambun  a  Bcahss,  514  Walnut  Street. 
pLSMOMS-MASON  OOM.  CO.,  621  Walnut  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Wbight,  326  &  328  Broadway. 
BnlIklo,N.Y« 

Battbrson  &  Co.,  167  &  169  Scott  St. 

Hamilton,  His* 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Clnetnnatl,  Oblo* 

Cj  F.  MUT^  ft  SON,  cor,  Freemiin  ^  Oei^trfa  m, 
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O^nTemtion  IVotioes. 


TmwrESSEE.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
!5?,®i^*u^?9°®«2?®«  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Whltesburgr,  Tenn.,  becrinninff' 
on  Thursdav,  Augrust  16, 1894.  All  members 
apd  other  Interested  In  bee-culture  are  in- 
vlt^  t»  »"«o^-  H.  F.  Coleman.  Sec. 

SneedvUle.  Tenn. 

Kansas.— There  wlU  be  a  meetlngr  of  the 
Southeastern  Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  apiaries  of  J.  C.  Balch.  7  miles 
wmth  of  Bronson,  to  be  held  June  15  and  16. 
Brtn^well-fllled  baskets  and  we  will  have  a 

glorious  good  time.    Plenty  of  pasture  for 
orses,  and  shade  and  good  water  for  man 
and  beast.  j.  o.  Balch,  Sec. 

Btonson,  Kans. 

Wi8pON8iN.--The  next  annual  meeting  of 
?'?J^l*^'*f!°  Bee-Keepers' Association  will  be 
held  at  Madison,  on  Feb.  8th  and  9th.  1895. 

Madison.  Wis.  J.  W.  Vancn,  Cor.  Sec. 

North  Carolina.— The  Carolina  Bee-Keep- 
f^ini^'^^^^tlon  will  meet  at  the  Court  House 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  July  19.  1894,  at  10 
a.m.  All  Interested  In  the  culture  of  the 
honey-bee  are  cordially  Invited. 

Steel  Creek.  N.  C.  A.  L.  Bbaoh,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  IfI€^dieine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  ''sales- 
men "  thev  are.  See  the  second  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Bbb  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 

Advertlsemeiits. 

They  Do  WinSrli  thclortiir 

Mrs.  Jbnnib  Atchlry,  Beevllle,  Tex. 

The  $10.00  5-band  Breeder  came  through 
the  winter  with  a  flying  colony. 

German,  Ohio,  April  27.     J.F.Michael. 

^  ^^^^o  says  Southern  Queens  won't  win- 
ter in  the  North  ?  See  my  advertisement  on 
another  page.  Jennie  Atchley. 


Q' 


UlfilET'S 


Produce  Big  Yellow  Bees  that  Winter  Out- 
Doors,  Gather  Lots  of  Honey,  and  are  Gentle. 
Warranted  Purely  Mated,  each  $1.00;  6.  $5.00 
12,  $9.00.  They  are  Beauties!  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

B.  F.  <IUIGI«EY,  UnlODTlUe,  Mo. 
Mention  the  AmeHr(m  Bee  JoumaL         23A4t 


23C5t 


QUEENS 

Either  Golden  or  Leather 

Colored;  as  good  as  asy 

and   better  than  maaj. 

Try  1  Queen  and  be  cod- 

vlnoed.     Satisfaction  ii 

uaranteed.     Warrasled 

^»ueen,$l;  Tested,  $1.50; 

lelected.  $2.50.   Addreet 

JOS.  BR^TAY, 

Mairanm«  BT.  T. 

MenUontheAm&r^eanBeeJiommA 


TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

No.  1  PlaneivSawed  Sections,  at  $1.25  per  )L 
Widths  1  15-16, 1«,  7-to-foot. 

Our  No.  1  White  Basswood  Polished  SectSoas 
$2.00  per  M.    Widths,  1»,  191.  >^<1  7-to-fdot. 

Cream  Sections,  $1.50  per  M.  Second  Oua}- 
ity  Sections,  50  ote.  per  M.:  and  all  Otihcr 
Sappllea  at  bottom  prleea«  5  per  c^it. 
off  on  Sections  In  10,000  lots. 

WAUZEKA  MFQ.  CO. ,  Waozeka,  Wis. 

23  A tf       Please  mention  the  Bee  JoumaL 

-AJFTBJR   JXJITBI   1ST, 
CROSBHAN'S 

Be«ititif  ml  Golden  Qtieenv 

Are  75  ots.  Warranted  Purely  Mated.  These 
Queens  are  reared  from  the  Best  5-Bd.  8to^ 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Try 
them.  Tested, $1.50.  Safe  delivery  in  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

,o.  ,W.  p.  GROSSMAN 

12Atf  Box  141,  DALLAS*  TKX. 

Mentkm  tfie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Bave  Yon  Any  Beeswai? 

UNTII«  FURTHER  NOTICB,  we  wfll 
allow  24  cents  per  pound  for  Good  Yel- 
low Beeswax,  delivered  at  our  oCBce— 4n  ex* 
cbanse  for  Subscription  to  the  Bee  Jourhal. 
for  Books,  or  anything  that  iFe  offer  for  sale 
in  the  Bee  Journal.  In  thus  exchanf[in«-. 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  OluoBate 
prices. 

Always  ship  the  Wax  by  Express,  and  pre- 
pay the  charges;  also  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  package  to  avoid  mistakes. 


GEORGE  W. 


YOBX  &  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


mMs&^. 


wEtt«  to  mnj  of  omr 
adireitlflers,  eltlMr  tm 
ordering,  or  «abElnir  about  tbe  Goods 
oUbred,  'Will  please  atato  tftat  tbey  am 
Mie  AdTerOooBMiit  tn  this  papor* 


"BEE-KEEPERS    OF   THE    NORTH!" 

^^??il/?i'^"i^?'^'*i^**^  Northern  Bred  Rnstneas  Queens  of  the  5-Banded  Golden  Italian 
w^,?f 2?  Carnlolan  Races-bred  in  seoarate  apiaries-that  wiU  produce  bardy,  Indoatifosa 
Workers.    We  never  lost  any  bees  by  Spring  Dwindling,  Dysentery,  or  Paralysis. 
Prices  very  reasonable.    A  Description  and  Prlce-List  sent  free. 

F.  A.  I<OCKHARX  &  CO.,  I<ake  Georiret  N.  Y. 

•»  The  two  Select  TMted  Carnlolan  Queens  arrived  O.  K.,  and  they  are  nice.  ShaU  give 
a  good  chance,— A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  May  17th,  1804.^'      ^.^^^  ^  GoOC 


them 
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0LDE5T  BEE-PAPER 
IN  AMERICflc 


fp— ^-DEVOTED  EXCLUSIV 
^_i— _T0  6EE-CULTUflE 


Vol.  XXXIIl.  Xo. '24.     YIZ. 


*->    .liiiii' I4jh,  m 
r^ — 


^^^1 


One  Dollar  a  Year 

56   Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago,  III 
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BEE-BOOKS 


8BNT   POSTPAID  BT 


G-eorge  W.  York  &  Co., 

66  FIOli  ATe.,  Chleaso,  IUs« 


Aees  and  Honey,  or  Management  of  an  Aplaiy 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— 
Tbls  edition  has  been  lancely  re-wrltten.  thorouKhly 
revised,  and  Is  *'  fully  up  wltb  the  times  "  In  all  tbe 
Improvements  and  inventions  In  ttiis  rapidly-devei- 
opin«  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiarist  with 
everything  that  can  aid  In  the  successful  manage- 
ment  of  an  apiary,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
the  most  honey  in  an  attractive  oondllion.  It  con- 
tains 250  pases,  and  845  Illustrations— is  beautifully 
{printed  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  and  bound 
n  cloth,  gold-lettered.    Price, 

I^ancvtroth  on  tfce  HoneyBe«,  revised  by 
Dadant— This  classic  in  bee-culture,  has  been 
entirely  re-wrltten.  and  Is  fully  Illustrated.  It 
treats  of  everything  relating  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing. No  apiarian  library  Is  complete  without  this 
itandard  work  by  Rev.  !•.  !•.  Langstroth  —  the 
Father  of  American  Bee-Culture.  It  has  520  pages; 
bound  la  doth.    Prioe,  11.40. 

Bee-Keepers*  Oaldet  or  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Prof  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.— This  book  is  not  only  instructive 
and  helpful  as  a  guide  in  bee-keeping,  but  Is 
interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  and  scientific. 
It  contains  a  full  delineation  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of.  bees  4ti0  pages ;  bound  in  cloth  and 
fully  illustrated.    Price 

Selentlfle  Qaeen-Rearlnir*  as  Practically 
Applied,  by  O.  M.  Doollttle.— A  method  by  which 
the  very  best  of  Queen- Bees  are  reared  In  perfect 
accord  with  Nature's  way.  176  pages,  bound  in 
cloth,  and  tllostrated.   Price,  H.OO. 

▲  B  C  or  Bee-Cnltare,  by  A.  I.  Root.— A 
cyclopedia  of  400  pages,  describing  everything 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bees.  It  con- 
tains 800  engravings.  It  was  written  especially  for 
beginners.    Bound  In  cloth.    Price,  $1.25. 

▲  fear  Amonff  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C  C  Miller— 
A  talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  plans  and 
practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  25  years'  experience, 
who  has  for  8  years  made  the  production  of  honey 
his  exclusive  business.  It  gives  full  particulars 
about  caring  for  bees  throughout  the  whole  year. 
114  pages,  bound  In  cloth,  and  Illustrated.    50  cts. 

Advanced  Bee-Oultare,  Its  Methods  and 
Management,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.— The  author 
of  tbls  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description  of  bis  book.  He  is  a  practical  and 
entertaining  writer.  Ton  should  read  his  book  90 
pages,  bound  In  paper,  and  illustrated.  Price,  50  cts. 

Rational  Bee-Keeping,  by  Dr.  John  Dzlerzon 
—Tbls  is  a  translation  of  bis  latest  German  book  on 
bee-culture.  It  has  350  pages;  bound  in  cloth,  11.25; 
in  paper  covers,  11.00. 

Blenen-Kultar,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— 
This  Is  a  Germcn  translation  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  book  called  Bees  of  Honey.  100-page 
pamphlet.    Price.  40  cents. 

The  Apiary  Register,  by  Thomas  Q.  Newman 
—A  record  and  account  book  for  tbe  apiary,  devot- 
ing two  pages  to  each  colony.  Leather  binding 
Price,  for  50  oolonles,  11.00.    For  100  colonies,  11.25. 

Convention  Hand-Book,  for  Bee-Keepers.  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains  the  parliamen- 
tary law  and  rules  of  order  for  Bee-Conventions— 
also  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  wltb  subjects  for 
discussion,  etc.    Cloth,  gold  lettered.    Price.  25  cu. 

'Winter  Problem  In  Bee-Keeping,  by  O.  R. 

Pierce.— The  author  has  had  25  years'  experience  In 
bee-keeping,  and  for  five  years  devoted  all  his  time 
and  eoendes  to  the  pursuit.     Paoer  covers.    50  cts. 

A  Modem  Bee-Farm  and  Its  Bconomio 
Management,  bv  Mr.  8.  Simmlns,  of  England.  Thor  • 
OQghly  praotioau  370  pa^et,  cloth-bound.  Price.  $i. 


Honey  «■  Food  mud  medleUie,  bf  T. 

ti.  Newman.— A  8a>page  pamphlet :  Jnst  the  thing  to 
create  a  demand  for  honey  at  home.  Shoula  be 
scattered  freely.  Contains  recipes  for  Honey-CakM, 
Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam,  Wines,  and  naea  of  iMiaer 
for  medicine. 


Prices,  prepaid— Single  copy,  5  cU.:  lOcoptoi^S 
cts.:  so  for  $1.  so:  lOO^r  92.SU;  2S0  for  $5^0;  fi» 
fojrflOUK);  or  iOOO  for  SlS/W. 


business  man  should  have  tt.  Np.  1 ,  bound  In  v 

{»roof  leatherette,  calf  finish.    Prtoe.50cta.   Nq.1! 
n  fine  artificial  leather,  with  pocket,  slUoate  sate 


Wnen  250  or  more  are  ordered,  we  win  prtnt  At 
beo'keeper's  card  (free  of  ooet)  on  tbe  ftont  oonrv 
page. 

Commercial  Calenlator,  by  C  Bopp.— 
A  readv  Calculator,  Business  Arithmetic  and  A» 
count*Book  combined  in  one.  Every  farmer  aod 
business  man  should  have  tt-T"     * 

{»roof  leatherette,  calf  finish, 
n  fine  artificial  leather,  with ' 

and  account-book.   Price,  $1.00. 

Tlie  l¥orId's  Fair  l¥omen«  by  Xn.  J. 

D.  HllL— Daintiest  and  prettiest  book  Issued  in  cop* 
nectlon  with  the  World's  Fair.  ConUlns  supeit 
full-page  portraits  and  sketches  of  Si  of  the  World  s 
Fair  women  and  wives  of  prominent  olllclalSb  Bounl 
hi  leatherette.    Price,  7S  da. 

Green's  FIto  Books  on  Fmit-Oiiltiiret 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Devoted  1st,  to  Apple  and  Fsar 
Culture;  2nd,  Plum  and  Cherry  Culture;  Srd,  Basr 
berry  and  Blackberry  Culture;  4th.  Grape  Culton: 
5th,  Strawberry  Culture.  129  pp.;  Illustrated.  25  col 

Garden  and  Orchard,  by  Cbas.  A.  Green. 
—Gives  full  InMmctions  in  Thinning  and  Harkscinf 
Fruits;  Pruning,  Planting  and  CuluvaUog;  SprsT* 
ing,  Bvappration.  Cold  Storage,  Etc.  94  pages,  lUs** 
trated.  Price,  25  cts. 

Amerilcanlsdie  Blenensacl&t,  \>y  Hans 
BuBchbaner.— Printed  In  German.  A  hand-book  on 
bee-keeping,  giving  the  methods  in  use  by  the  bem 
American  and  German  apiarlsta.  Illustrated;  11^ 
pages.  Price,  $l.oa 

^Bee-Keeplns  for  Profit*  by  Dr.  G.  I* 

Tinker.— Revised  and  enlarged.  It  details  thesa- 
thor's  **  new  svstem,  or  how  to  get  the  largest  viehu 
of  comb  or  extracted  honey."  80  p. ;  illustrmied.  SSc. 

Tlilrty  Years  Amoni:  ^e   Bees,  by 

Henry  Alley.-Gives  the  results  of  over  a  qoartsr> 
century's  experience  in  rearing  queen-be^a.  V»7 
latest  work  of  the  kind.  Nearly  100  pagee.  Priea,  soe. 

Capons  and  Gaponialns,  by  Dr.  Sawyer. 
Kanny  Field,  and  others.— Illustrated.  AU  aoost 
caponlzlng  fowls,  and  thus  how  to  make  the  most 
money  In  poultry-raising.  64  pages.  PrIoe,  90  eu. 

Hoiv  to  Propagate  and  GroiF  Frnitt 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Brief  Instructions  In  buddli^ 
grafting  and  layering:  also  propMpu4on  of  frak 
trees,  vines  and  plants.  73  pages.  Pnee  : 


Ho^v  l¥e  Made  the  Old  Farm  Psr« 

by  Chas.  A.  Green,— Gives  his  personal  experlenot 
on  a  fruit  farm  which  he  made  yield  a  gwieroos  for 
tune.   64  pages;  illustrated.  Price,  25  ots. 

Our  Poultry 

Poultry  Tard  -    ' 


iltry  Boctor,  or  Health  tn  ih» 
_  jd  and  How  to  Cure  Sick  FosJiCW 
Fanny  Field.— Bverythlng  about  Poultry  Dmu^ 
and  their  Cure.   64  pages.   Price,  ao  cts. 

Emerson  Binders^  made  especially  tor 
the  BIS  Journal,  are  convenient  for  piesurtof 
each  number  as  fast  as  received.  Not  mailable  w 
Canada.  Price, SOots. 

Ponltry  for  market  and  Poultry  tor 
Profit,  by  ^uiny  Field.— Tells  everything  abosttbs 
Poultry  Business.  64  pages.  Price,  35  cts. 

Turkeys  for  Market  and  Torkeys  tor 
Profit,  by  Fanny  Fleld.-AU  about  Turkey-Baakif. 
64  pages.   Price,  25  cts.  ^ 

Fonl  Brood  Treatment,  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Gheshlrc-Its  Cause  and  Prevention.    Prioe,  10<tt> 

Fonl  Brood,  by  A.  R.  Kohnke.— Origto. 
DsrelopaMot  sua  OnkPrtoe,  as  ots. 
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Tlie  Fruit  Exchangee  of  California 
is  explained  somewhat  on  page  758  of  this 
namber.    Read  it. 


SttmpleM  of  Foundation  have  been 
received  at  this  office  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Finch, 
Jr.,  of  Springfield,  111.  He  claims  to  make 
it  by  an  "improved  process,"  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  advertisement  on  another  page. 
The  samples  are  nice. 


I^ferkra[^-K>g:  Iti-ATl  is  the  name  of 
anew  monthly  paper  published  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  in  the  interest  of  Scandina- 
vian poultry  and  bee  culture  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  it, 
bat,  like  Dr.  Miller,  we  are  ''  not  going  to 
read  it."    John  A.  Jensen  is  its  editor. 


In  Good  Ck>nipany. — ^The  Canadian 
Bee  Journal  for  June  contains,  on  the  same 
page,  the  portraits  of  Bro.  E.  R.  Root  (as- 
sociate editor  of  GUanings)^  and  also  the 
phiz  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Beb 
Journal.  We  want  to  thank  Bro.  Holter- 
mann  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  us,  in 
placing  us  in  such  excellent  company.  Bro. 
Root  and  ourselves  have  no  differences 
worth  mentioning— we  always  agree  almost 
to  a  dot. 


JUidirinter  Fair    Awardii.— -  We 

learn  that  the  awards  in  the  apiarian  de- 
partment of  the  Midwinter  Fair  will  be  the 
same  as  are  to  be  given  for  anything  else 
exhibited.  Four  awards  will  be  graven,  viz : 
Special  Diploma  of  Honor,  First  Award, 
Second  Award,  and  Third  Award. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  give  Mr.  Pryal's 
final  ^^ special  report"  on  the  apiarian  ex- 
hibit at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


iflr.  l¥m.  Couse^  of  Streetsville,Ont., 
is  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  instead  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Gemmill,  as  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
these  columns.  Mr.  Gemmill,  *'  for  various 
reasons,"  could  not  accept  the  appointment, 
we  leara  from  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal. 
Mr.  Couse  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
Secretary  business,  and  no  doubt  will  fill 
the  position  very  acceptably. 


Caliromia    Honey    in     1893.— 

Rambler  says  in  OleaniTiga  that  the  latest 
figures,  compiled  from  railroad  and  steam- 
ship lines,  puts  the  shipments  of  California 
honey  in  1898  at  about  7,000,000  pounds. 
Who  said  California  wasn't  the  banner 
honey-producing  State  last  year  ?  Perhaps 
nearly  all  who  saw  her  exhibit  (?)  of  honey 
at  the  World's  Fair  I 


Favorable  Year. — Dr.  Miller,  in 
Gleaningi  for  June  1st,  says  that,  taken  all 
together,  he  never  knew  a  more  favorable 
year  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  Bees  were 
booming,  white  clover  luxuriant,  and  he 
could  hardly  see  how  we  can  fail  of  a  crop 
unless  we  have  one  of  those  years  when  the 
blossoms  yield  no  nectar. 
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liee-Paralyvf s  in    Califbmla  is 

getting  to  be  something  yery  serious.  Prof. 
Cook,  on  May  29th,  wrote  us  as  follows 
from  his  home  in  Claremont,  Calif. : 

The  bee-paralysis  is  doing  terrible  work 
about  here.  It  is  estimated  that  5,000  colo- 
nies have  died  this  spring.  It  is  a  serious 
epidemic.  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  *'  la  grippe." 
what  else  can  it  be  ?  A.  J.  Cook. 

Ah,  indeed,  "what  (else)  can  it  be?" 
That^s  the  question— and  a  difficult  one, 
too;  and  if  not  satisfactorily  answered,  and 
the  devastation  stopped,  it  is  liable  to  rival 
foul  brood  in  its  awful  ravages.  We  hope 
that  Prof.  Cook  will  at  once  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  disease,  as  he  now  has  such 
good  opportunity,  and  also  discover  some 
successful  method  of  treatment.  Others 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  should  also 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  trouble. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  win 
fame,  as  Mr.  McEvoy  has  done  in  so  suc- 
cessfully eradicating  foul  brood.  Who  will 
it  be? 


In  ReiiQueening'  an  apiary,  select 
only  queens  that  remain  quiet  on  the 
combs.  A  queen  that  runs  off  the  comb 
whenever  a  hive  is  opened,  generally  pro- 
duces bees  that  are  hard  to  handle  and  very 
cross. — Progremve  Bee-Keeper. 


**  Emerson  X.  Ab1>ott,  successor  to 
St.  Joseph  Apiary  Co.,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
is  the  way  it  reads  now.  Bro.  Abbott  is 
the  President  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers*  Association,  and  also  deals  in  bee- 
supplies,  bees,  queens,  honey  and  beeswax. 


Securing*  Patents.— Some  of  our 
readers  (judging  from  a  few  letters  that  we 
have  received)  seem  to  have  gotten  it  into 
their  beads  that  we  are  opposed  to  getting 
anything  patented,  whether  it  be  some- 
thing useful  to  bee-keepers  or  otherwise. 
If  such  is  the  idea  entertained  by  those 
readers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  we  can  say 
that  nothing  could  be  further^ from  the 
truth. 

We  do  believe  in  getting  nei^  and  origi- 
nal ideas  patented  when  put  into  anything 
that  will  be  of  use  to  mankind ;  and  we 
also  believe  that  every  honest  man  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  little  extra  for 
the  privilege  of  using  such  invention.  We 
certainly  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Of  course, 


we  don^t  think  that  a  patent  should  cori 
the  right  to  rob  people,  by  charging  extor 
tionate  prices,  and  yet,  this  being  a  fret 
country,  whenever  any  one  feels  that  to« 
large  a  price  is  asked  for  any  new  article, 
he  need  not  buy  it,  but  let  it  severely 
alone,  for  in  so  doing  he  wiU  be  just  as  well 
off  as  he  was  before  he  learned  of  the  new, 
though  expensive,  thing. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for 
Father  Langstroth,  could  he  have  retained 
the  patent  on  his  hive,  and  thus  assured  to 
himself  and  his  family  a  continuous  in- 
come that  would  have  kept  them  nicely 
during  their  lives.  Surely,  all  bee-ke^>en> 
who  cared  enough  to  use  his  valuable  in- 
vention would  gladly  have  paid  something 
extra  for  that  privilege. 

We  believe  that  good  ideas,  when  pat  to 
some  practical  use,  should  be  as  willingly 
paid  for  as  manual  labor.  Many  an  inven- 
tion has  cost  its  originator  much  bard 
labor  besides  actual  financial  outlay,  and 
certainly  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  be 
should  be  reimbursed  in  some  way,  and 
what  better  way  than  by  patenting  his  in- 
vention, and  thus  protecting  himself  and 
personally  securing  the  benefits  resulting 
from  honest  and  worthy  effort  \ 

We  have  not  written  the  foregoing  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  discnssioa  oo 
patents,  for  we  believe  that  such  discussion 
would  be  only  a  useless  waste  of  valuable 
space  in  these  colunms.  We  simply  wished 
to  explain  our  position  in  the  matter. 


C^r  ''  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  number  of 
the  Bee  Joubnal.  It  saved  me  money  last 
year."— W.  P.  Gardner,  of  Iowa,  on  May 

14,  1894. 


Xlie  CalUomla  ]iee«91eetinff«- 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pryal  wrote  us  as  follows  on 
May  28th,  concerning  the  proposed  meeting 
of  California  bee-keepers  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair: 

The  closing  day  of  the  International  Ex- 
position that  was  inaug^urated  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  January,  is  fast  drawing  nigb.  In 
fact,  at  this  writing  hardly  five  more  weeks 
of  the  big  western  show  remain  in  whi?b  it 
will  be  open  to  visitors;  after  that  time  it 
will  be  a  memory,  like  that  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Exposition  tnat  was  held  in  Chiea^ 
last  year. 

The  California  bee-keepers  were  in  hopes 
of  holding  a  special  convention  of  their 
State  association  at  the  Fair  before  it 
closes;  their  Presidept,  Prof.  Cook,  is  so 
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engSLged  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  nntU 
abont  the  very  last  day  of  the  Fair.  This 
caosed  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Martin,  to  sug- 
fcest  that  the  meeting  take  place  on  Joly 
2nd,  if  the  Fair  should  be  continued  a  few 
days  ckf  ter  the  time  it  was  announced  some- 
time a^^  that  it  would  close.  This  now 
seems  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fair  announce  positively  that 
it  will  close  on  June  80th.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  meeting  will  be  called  for  some 
day  in  the  last  week  of  June,  and  if  the 
{Resident  of  the  association  cannot  be  pres- 
ent at  the  convening  of  the  meeting,  then 
he  will  be  in  time  to  preside  and  g^t  ac- 
quainted with  the  bee-Keepers  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portion  of  the  State  be- 
fore the  convention  adjourns.  It  will  give 
all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Fair  before  it 
closes  a  chance  to  attend  the  convention, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  the 
redoced  rates  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair— 
m  other  words,  it  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  more  than  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  of- 
fered the  use  of  its  hall  and  other  rooms 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  bee-keepers  free  of 
charfre,  should  the  latter  wish  to  hold  its 
meeting  in  t^em.  It  is  probable  that  the 
offer  will  be  accepted,  should  it  be  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  meeting.  The  matter  is 
hi  the  hands  of  Secretary  Rambler  Martin, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  will  soon 
be  made  known,  as  it  is  getting  pretty  late 
for  calling  a  meeting  that  is  to  take  place 
within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  an- 
nouncement. W.  A.  FRTA^i. 

North  Temeecal,  Calif. 


9Ir.  «r.  !>•  Oivens,  of  Lisbon,  Tex., 
is  a  very  happy  bee-keeper.  Cause— a  new 
lO-pound  boy  that  came  to  his  house  re- 
cently. We  want  to  cong^tulate  Bro. 
Givens  on  the  prospect  of  having  good  help 
some  day  in  his  large  queen-rearing  busi- 
ness. 


3let»nuika  Honey.— Bro.  E.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  believes  in  stand- 
ing  up  for  the  honey  of  his  own  State,  and 
did  so  quite  emphatically  in  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the 
PonUry  ixnd  Bee  Journal,  published  in  Ne- 
braska: 

In  1892  about  $820,000  worth  of  honey  was 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  Now  the 
BrUiah  Bee  Journal  is  discussing  the  question 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  honey 
into  that  country. 

Here  in  Nebraska  we  are  producing  only 
about  IK  pounds  of  honey  to  each  person 
within  our  State,  and  for  many  years  yet 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  British  protec- 
tion, while  we  are  kept  busy  supplying  the 
home  demand,  and  in  keeping  our  own  peo- 
ple ^*  sweet,''  and  it  matters  little  to  us 


whether  our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the 
"  big  pond  "  desire  nice,  sweet  honey  gath- 
ered from  under  the  Italian  skies  of  Ne- 
braska, or  content  themselves  with  the  in- 
sipid, fog-besodden  honey  of  England. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Ne- 
braska honey  will  find  a  ready  sale  in 
almost  any  market  of  the  world,  and  at 

§ood  prices.  There  is  more  room  here  in 
Tebraska  for  the  apiarist  than  in  most 
other  places.  We  have  only  one  need,  and 
that  is,  to  get  to  the  front. 

E.  Whitcomb. 


S^reetened  Poison  will  kill  as  quick 
as  that  which  is  bitter.— jf?<im'«  Bom. 


Old  niaicls  and  Pollenisation.— 

In  the  EpworVi  /r^ra/fif. perhaps  the  best  young 
people's  weekly  published  in  this  country, 
we  find  the  following  which  seems  to  fix 
the  reponsibility  ( !)  of  several  things  be- 
yond all  perad venture: 

The  Professor  of  natural  science  in  a 
well-known  university  was  discussing  the 
process  of  fertilizing  plants  by  means  of 
insects  carrving  pollen  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  to  amuse  them  told  how  the 
old  maids  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  it  all. 
The  humble-bees  carry  the  pollen ;  the  field- 
mice  eat  the  humble-bees;  therefore  the 
more  field-mice,  the  fewer  humble-bees,  and 
the  less  pollen  and  variation  of  plants.  But 
cats  devour  field-mice,  and  old  maids  pro- 
tect cats.  Therefore,  the  more  old  maids 
the  more  cats,  the  fewer  field  mice,  the 
more  bees.  Hence,  old  maids  are  the  cause 
of  it  aU. 

Thereupon  a  sophomore  with  a  single 
eye- glass,  an  English  mnbrella,  a  box-coat, 
with  his  *'  trousers  *'  rolled  up  at  the  bot- 
tom, arose  and  asked : 

^*  I  sa-a-y,  Professah,  what  is  the  cause— 
ah — of  old  maids,  don't  you  know  ?'* 

''Perhaps  Miss  Jones  can  tell  you,"  sug- 
gested the  Professor. 

*' Dudes!"  said  Miss  Jones  sharply,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds,  after  which  the 
lecture  was  resumed. 


"  I  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Bee  Journax,  and  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  forwarding  it."— Mary 
T.  WiUiams,  of  Michigan,  on  May  14,  1894. 


**Fonl  Brood;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It /also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
being  sold  at  the  office  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. Price,  postpaid,  25  cents;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year— both 
together  for  $1.15.     Orders  received  now. 
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Ho.  72— Mr.  SaMnel  CoraeiL 

As  promised  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  this 
week  are  permitted  to  give  something 
more  about  Mr.  S.  CorDeil,  the  promi- 
nent Canadian  bee-keeper  who  died  so 
suddenly  on  April  T,  1894.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  58  years  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  After  dinner  he  went 
to  the  garden  and  apiary,  and  was  found 
a  few  hours  later  with  life  extinct. 
Heart  failure  was  supposed  to  be  the 
cause.  He  left  a  wife  and  family  to 
mourn  his  sudden  departure. 

The  Canadian  Bee-  Journal  for  May 
contained  the  following  sketch  in  con- 
nection with  the  portrait  herewith  pre- 
sented : 

Mr.  Ck)rneil  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Ops,  Ontario  county,  on  April  7, 
1886.  His  childhood  and  youth  were 
spent  on  the  farm.  Having  obtained  a 
good  education,  he  taught  for  some 
years  at  various  places,  and  was  after- 
wards local  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  county.  For  the  last  25  years 
his  residence  has  been  In  Lindsay,  and 
he  was  chiefly  engaged  as  an  insurance 
agent.  He  was  twice  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Lindsay, 
and  assisted  much  in  getting  the  old 
High  School  changed  to  its  present  rank 
of  a  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  chiefly  noted  for  tak- 
ing some  problem  in  bee-keeping,  and 
with  careful  and  painstaking  effort  seek- 
ing to  bring  upon  it  all  the  scientific 
light  which  could  be  found  in  various 
works,  and  which  appeared  to  bear  upon 
the  question.  Although  bee-keepers  did 
not  always  agree  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  there  Is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's writings  were  interesting  and  of 
value,  aside  from  what  may  have  been 
correct,  in  that  it  tended  to  make  Cana- 
dian—yes, American — bee-keepers  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  scientific  side  of 


bee-keeping.  Practically,  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  the  American  continent  lead  the 
world.  From  the  scientific  standpoint 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  such  men 
as  Cowan,  Cheshire,  Dzlerzon  and  others 
— men  who  are  original  and  careful 
students  of  scientific  bee-keeping. 

The  sudden  call  of  one  so  well  known 
to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity  Is  not  with- 
out its  solemn  lessons.  Let  each  of  ns 
take  the  lesson  home  to  ourselves. 

In  the  Bee-Keepers*  Review  Mr.  Allen 
Pringle — an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nell— wrote  thus  concerning  him  : 

*'  Steal  thou  awav— f^lve  little  warning, 
6ay  not '  grooa  nifirht.' 
But  In  some  clime  more  brig^ht. 

Bid  me  *  good  morning.'  " 

The  bee-keepers  of  Canada,  in  the 
death  of  Samuel  Cornell,  of  Lindsay, 
have  lost  one  of  their  ablest  and  best 
men.  Mr.  Cornell  died  suddenly,  and 
alone  in  his  bee-yard  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  7th,  presumably  of  heart  fail- 
ure. He  had  taken  his  dinner  vdth  bis 
family  in  his  usual  health,  and  in  good 
spirits,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  last.  Bui 
Mr.  Corneirs  health  appears  to  have 
been  failing  him  during  the  spring.  The 
last  letter  I  have  from  him  bears  date 
March  8,  1894,  and  in  it  he  says  : 

**  The  Doctor  advises  me  to  do  as  little 
mental  work  as  possible.  I  have  had 
several  slight  attacks  of  vertigo  within 
the  past  few  weeks  ;  but  on  this  day  two 
weeks,  I  was  brought  home,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  in  a  bus,  as  limp  as  a 
rag.  The  Doctor  says  it  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  stomach  to  do  its  work, 
which.  In  turn,  is  caused  by  nervous- 
ness, the  result  of  mental  overwork  and 
worry.  Hence  his  advice  to  ease  off  so 
as  to  allow  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system  to  regain  their  tone.*' 

I  make  this  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  knowing  It  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and,  I  trust,  also  with  profit  to 
the  living — profit  to  those  who  need  and 
can  take  an  admonition  of  that  kind« 
and  I  count  myself  among  the  number. 

Personally,  I  had  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Cornell,  and  enjoyed  his  intellectual 
companionship  whenever  opportunity 
for  personal  intercourse  or  correspond- 
ence presented  itself.  Although  on  some 
subjects  outside  of  apiculture  we  differed 
in  opinion,  and  measured  swords,  Mr. 
Cornell  was  built  on  too  broad  a  plan  to 
allow  that  to  interfere  with  the  cordltl 
relations  of  personal  friendship. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  a  fair  scholar,  an 
able  and  accurate  writer  on  apicultaral 
subjects  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said 
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he  was  a  close  observer  and  an  original 
investigator.  '  In  those  branches  of 
science  cognate  to  the  science  of  apicul- 
ture he  was  well  posted,  and  was  seldom 
found  nodding  in  bis  contributions  to 
the  bee-Journals.  Of  course  he  was 
^'set'*  in  his  views  and  opinions,  but 
that  may  be  tolerated  in  an  intelligent 
and  upright  man.  That  he  was  enthu- 
siastically absorbed  in  tbe  science  and 
art  of  apiculture  goes  without  saying. 
And  he  '*died  in  the  harness**  among 
his  bees,  with  the  hive  he  was  mnaipu- 
lating  still  uncovered. 
Mr.  Ck)rneil  was  the  eflBcient  Secretary 


S.  CORNEIL. 

of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  had  been 
one  of  its  directors  for  many  years,  and 
its  President  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  successful  delegates  of 
Ontario  bee-keepers  to  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition  in  London  in  1886. 
In  1890,  I  think,  he  met  some  of  our 
American  friends  at  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers*  Association  meeting  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Our  Association  will  greatly  miss  Mr. 
Cornell ;  the  bee-Journals  on  both  sides 
will  miss  him  ;  and  the  fraternity  in 
general  will  miss  him,  and  deplore  the 
fact  that,  in  his  own  language  from  his 
diary,  he  **  forgot  the  world  and  fell 
asleep.**  Allen  Pringlb. 

Upon  hearing  of  Mr.  CorneH's  death. 
Prof.  Ck>ok  wrote  us  this  note  : 


I  was  very  grieved  to  read  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cornell.  He  was  a  very  able  and 
candid  gentleman,  and  his  death  is  a 
serious  loss  to  all  bee-l^epers. 

A.  J.  Cook. 

Personally,  we  wera  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cornell,  though  of  course  we, 
like  a  host  of  bee-keepers,  knew  him 
through  his  interesting  contributions  to 
bee-literature,  and  shall  miss  his  able 
pen  productions. 

GOUrVENTION  DIRECrrORT* 


Time  cmd  pUuse  of  meeting, 

1894. 
June  15, 16.— Eastern  Kansas,  at  Bronson. 
J.  G.  Balch,  Sec,  Bronson,  Kans. 

July  19.— CaroIlDa.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  L.  Beach,  Sec  ,  Steel  Creek,  N.  C. 

Aug.l  6.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whltesburgr.Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec,  SDeedvllie,  Tenn. 
1895. 
Feb.  8,  9.— Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 


In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Bditor. 


Worth  Amerloan  Bee-Saepem'  ▲■■ooiatioB 


Pres.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vioe-Prbs.— O.  L.  Hershiser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Sbgretart— Frank  Benton,  Washingrton,  D.  G. 
Treasurer— George  W.  York...Chicaero,  Ills. 


Vational  Bee-S6«p«rB'  Union. 


President— Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor. .Lapeer,  Mich. 
Gbn'Ii  M anagbr— T.  G.  Newman.  Cbloago,  111. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


Oood  Honey-Seller*  will  likely  be 
needed  soon,  and  the  little  82-page  pamph- 
let, ''  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,''  has 
for  years  proven  itself  valuable  in  making 
repeated  sales  of  honey.  Its  distribution 
will  creatt  a  dematul  for  the  honey  first,  and 
then  the  bee-keeper  can  follow  it  up  and 
supply  that  demand.  Send  to  us  for  a 
sample  copy,  only  5  cents ;  10  copies,  post- 
paid, 35  cents ;  50  copies,  S1.25 ;  or  100  copies 
$2.00.  Try  50  or  100  copies,  and  prove  their 
ability  to  aid  you  in  disposing  of  your 
honey  at  a  good  price. 


Read  our  great  offers  on  page  707. 
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Marbnoo,  III. 


In  this  department  wlU  be  answered  those 
questions  needing  immbdiats  attention,  and 
such  as  are  not  or  sufficient  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make ''Queries  and  Replies  "so 
interestlnflr  on  another  v&ge.  Tn  the  main,  it 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 

Clipping  the  Queen's  Wing. 

I  noticed  in  the  Bee  Joubnal  that  a 
writer  said  he  clipped  the  queen's  wing 
to  keep  her  from  leaving.  Another  said 
the  queen  mated  in  the  open  air.  If  so, 
how  does  she  mate  when  clipped  ? 

O.  C.  A. 

Answrb. — If  you  clip  a  queen  before 
mating,  you  will  have  a  drone-layer.  I 
never  clip  a  queen  till  after  she  com- 
mences laying. 


Starved  Brood,  Gathering  Honey,  Etc. 

1.  How  can  a  beginner  know  when 
the  brood  is  starved  ? 

2.  How  can  he  know  when  the  brood 
,  is  chilled? 

8.  How  can  one  know  when  there  is 
plenty  of  honey  coming  in  to  supply 
the  brood  ? 

4.  How  much  honey  should  there  be 
in  the  hive  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  in 
April  and  May  ? 

5.  Will  there  be  starving  brood  even 
if  there  is  a  comb  of  old  honey  in  an  out- 
side frame  in  the  hive  ? 

6.  What  are  bees  gathering  around 
pig  pens  and  such  places  ? 

7.  Will  a  foul-broody  colony  cast  any 
swarm,  or  will  they  dwindle  any  in  one 
season  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  for  the  reason 
that  I  found  dead  brood  in  the  cells  on 
May  28th,  when  I  last  examined  the 
bees.  I  have  16  colonies,  and  none 
seem  to  be  any  better.  Some  of  them 
commenced  to  store  in  the  upper  stories 
from  dandelions.  The  brood  dying  is 
advanced  so  far  that  they  seem  to  fill 
the  cell,  but  the  head  seems  to  dry  up  In 


a  point,  and  seems  to  be  the  worst  in; 
the  center  frames,  most  of  them  un-^ 
capped.  I  would  not  think  that  is  foul 
brood,  but  I  don*t  know.  S.  O.  L. 

Stanchfield,  Minn. 

Answers.— 1.  You  will  find  the  bees 
carrying  out  brood  more  or  less  torn  ui 
pieces,  as  the  yonnger  brood  has  all  the 
Juices  sucked  out  of  it. 

2.  It  will  be  in  the  outer  portions  of 
the  brood-nest,  and  you  will  be  likely  to 
see  some  of  the  young  bees  that  have 
been  fully  matured,  with  their  heads 
sticking  out  of  the  cells,  dead. 

3.  I  don't  know  any  way  by  which 
you  can  tell  Just  how  much  honey  1:3 
coming  in,  even  if  you  could  tell  Just 
how  much  the  brood  would  use.  But 
you  can  easily  look  in  the  hive  and  find 
out  something  about  the  amount  of 
honey  there.  If  you  see  plenty  of  sealed 
cells  of  honey  along  the  upper  parts  of 
the  aombs,  you  needn't  take  the  trouble 
to  lift  out  any  frames,  but  if  no  sealed 
honey  is  to  be  seen,  lift  out  some  of  the 
frames  and  see  what  they  have. 

4r.  The  safe  thing  is  to  have  about 
three  times  as  much  as  you  think  they 
will  need.  Every  spring  I  am  surprised 
to  find  colonies  ranning  out  of  stores 
that  I  thought  had  plenty  to  last  till  the 
main  harvest.  It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to 
say  Just  how  much  they  should  have 
Some  colonies  will  use  twice  as  much  as 
others.  Some  seasons  will  require  twice 
as  much  as  others.  But  to  give  some 
kind  of  an  answer  to  your  question,  I 
should  feel  better  to  know  that  every 
colony  had  10  or  15  pounds  to  go 
through  April  and  May. 

5.  As  a  rule,  no.  If  the  weather 
should  be  so  cold  that  bees  could  not 
leave  the  brood-nest,  both  bees  and 
brood  might  starve,  although  you  should 
put  a  comb  of  honey  at  the  outer  part  of 
the  brood-nest.  But  there  is  very  little 
danger  if  such  honey  is  there  straight 
along,  for  every  time  there  is  a  warm 
spell  the  bees  will  bring  a  supply  in  easy 
reach. 

6.  Likely  they  are  after  salty  matters. 
Some  furnish  salt  water  to  their  bees, 
and  it  may  do  good.  Indeed,  some  think 
it  a  preventive  of  disease.  At  any  rate 
it  can  do  no  harm. 

7.  I  suppose  that  depends  much  upon 
the  violence  of  the  case.  If  very  bad,  J 
should  expect  no  swarm,  neither  should 
I  expect  them  to  flourish  the  next  sea- 
son. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  you 
mention  but  may  come  from  chilled,  or 
more  likely,  starvcjdrtjeies.^  By  this  time, 
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if  clover  is  yielding,  you  will  probably 
find  them  all  right.  If  the  brood  con- 
tinues dying  while  they  are  storing 
honey,  then  the  case  is  serious. 


fie^-ParalysiB  Afirain. 

An  experienced  apiarist  has  called  my 
attention  to  a  colony  of  bees  (one 
amongst  several  which  I  have  taken 
under  my  charge),  pointing  out  to  me 
many  diseased  bees  in  the  colony,  which 
he  informs  me  is  called  the  **  unknown 
bee-disease." 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  several 
of  these  bees  upon  the  alighting-board 
of  the  hive.  They  are  black  in  color, 
and  shining,  wings  apparently  undevel- 
oped, they  being  unable  to  fly,  seem 
gorged  with  honey,  and  are  constantly 
offering  their  proboscides  to  the  healthy 
bees  for  sustenance. 

The  apiarist,  Mr.  Thompson,  recom- 
mended killing  the  queen,  and  introduc- 
ing another,  as  the  best  method  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading 
through  the  apiary— which  advice  was 
acted  upon.  A  new  queen  was  intro- 
duced on  April  80th ;  on  May  3rd  the 
colony  cast  a  large  swarm,  leaving  a  big 
population  behind.  This  colony  was, 
before  swarming,  by  far  the  strongest  in 
the  apiary.  Can  you  further  enlighten 
me  upon  this  subject  ?  B.  P. 

Biltmore,  N.  C,  May  4. 

Akswbb.  —Bee-paralysis  has  been  giv- 
ing more  or  less  trouble  for  years.  For 
some  time  it  was  called  *'  the  nameless 
disease."  In  the  North  it  does  not 
amount  to  much.  I  have  had  occasional 
cases  for  years,  and  although  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it  I  think  it  is  not  on  the  in- 
crease. In  the  South,  however,  there 
have  been  reports  of  heavy  losses  from 
it. 

The  cure  that  you  htfve  used — chang- 
ing the  queen — has  been  reported  suc- 
cessful, also  feeding  salt,  but  some  who 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  vdisease 
report  that  no  good  comes  from  such 
remedies. 


Weak  Colonies— Introducing^  Queens. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  article  on  *•  Man- 
agement of  Weak  Colonies,"  says,  after 
removing  the  frame  with  the  queen  on, 
if  from  colony  No.  1,  spread  the  frames 
of  No.  2  and  insert  the  frames  of  No  1 
alternately. 

1.  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  work- 
ers of  No.  1  will  destroy  the  queen  of 
No.  2? 


2.  Do  the  workers  destroy  a  strange 
queen  by  stinging  her,  or  always  by 
»♦  balling  "her? 

3.  What  would  you  do  with  a  colony 
of  bees  that  have  no  queen,  and  have 
twice  rejected  an  introduced  queen, 
have  laying  workers,  and  when  eggs  and 
brood  are  given  them,  refuse  to  build 
queen-cells  and  simply  rear  workers  of 
them  ? 

As  you  see,  I  have  lost  two  queens  by 
trying  to  provide  for  them  and  they  per- 
sistently refuse  to  rear  a  queen.  I  have 
no  queen-cells  In  other  colonies,  or  I 
would  give  them  a  queen-cell  or  a  young 
virgin.  The  only  thing  they  are  willing 
to  do  is  to  rear  small  drones,  and  that 
they  do  to  perfection.  J.  £.  A. 

Englewood,  111. 

Answers.— 1.  If  you  had  cited  the 
page,  I  could  understand  the  case  more 
fully,  but  I  may  say  in  general  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  queen  being 
hurt  by  introducing  a  frame  of  brood 
and  bees  from  another  colony  so  long  as 
the  bees  in  the  colony  outnumber  the 
strangers  introduced.  At  any  rate,  you 
may  feel  quite  safe  to  follow  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Doollttle,  for  he  always 
seems  to  have  In  mind  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  danger.  I  don't  know  of  a  more 
careful  writer  in  our  ranks,  nor  one 
more  reliable. 

2.  I*ve  known  the  bees  to  sting  the 
queen  promptly  in  some  cases,  but  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if 
left  entirely  to  themselves  they  ball  her 
to  death.  Try  to  pull  the  bees  forcibly 
away  from  the  queen,  or  blow  hot  smoke 
upon  the  ball,  and  they  are  likely  to 
sting  her.-  Blow  smoke  on  them  from  a 
distance  so  that  It  is  cool,  or  throw  the 
ball  of  bees  in  water,  and  they  will  let 
the  queen  go  without  hurting  her.  In 
the  case  that  I  think  you  have  In  mind, 
I  think  you  would  find  the  queen  balled 
with  no  immediate  danger. 

3.  I  would  without  hesitation  break 
up  the  whole  business,  distribute  the 
combs  and  bees  wherever  they  would  do 
the  most  good,  and  if  necessary  make  a 
colony  later  to  take  their  place.  You 
may  succeed  in  getting  them  to  accept  a 
queen  and  make  a  good  colony  of  them, 
but  it  doesn't  pay  for  the  trouble.  You 
will  have  more  bees  in  the  long  run  to 
break  them  up  and  start  another  colony. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bbb  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only   50   cents;   or   clubbed   witb  the 
I  JouBNAL  for  $1.40.       ^  J 
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MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 
Bbbyilije,  Tbxas. 

Dr.  Howard's  Foul  Brood  Bood. 


Dr.  Howard^s  treatise  on  foul  brood 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  bee-keep- 
ers. It  is  practical  and  to  the  point, 
and  is  well  worth  three  times  what  is 
asked  for  it — 25  cents. 

Jbnnib  Atchley. 


The  Texas  State  Convention. 


(Continued  from  page  686.) 
SECOND  DAY. 

The  convention  met  in  the  grove 
among  the  bees  where  it  was  held  last 
year.  Several  new  additions  were  made 
to  the  numbers  already  present,  by  the 
arrival  of  members  living  in  the  country. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  prayer 
by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall, 
who  afterward  announced  that  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
the  first  thing  in  order,  which  resulted 
as  follows  : 

President,  Dr.  W.  K.  Marshall ;  Vice- 
President,  W.  E.  Graham ;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard ;  and  Treasurer, 
A.  M.  Tuttle. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  called 
on  for  a  speech.  The  President  thanked 
the  association  for  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  re-election  to  the  office 
of  President  of  an  association  which  had 
never  failed  since  its  organization  to 
hold  its  annual  conventions.  He  eulo- 
gized the  late  and  lamented  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews,  of  McKinney,  who,  in  his 
time,  was  the  chief  support  of  the  as- 
sociation, who  never  failed  to  make  the 
meetings  interesting  and  profitable ;  he 
was  the  most  progressive  bee-keeper  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  that  all  who 
knew  him  were  impressed  with  his 
earnestness,  his  honesty,  and  his  ability. 
Since  his  untimely  death,  Bro.  Graham, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  bee-keepers  in 
the  State,  kept  the  association  alive  by 


his  untiring  zeal,  unwavering  energy, 
and  his  kind  hospitality ;  that  the  asso- 
ciation to-day  owed  to  Bro.  Graham  its 
flourishing  condition. 

The  Vice-President,  W.  R.  Graham, 
was  called  on  for  a  speech.  He  thanked 
the  President  for  his  kind  words ;  be 
felt  more  encouraged  for  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  association,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  attending  the  convention.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  interesting  discussioDs, 
in  which  so  many  had  taken  part,  and 
above  all  the  honor  conferred  upon  ap- 
pointing him  a  delegate  to  the  National 
convention  held  at  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair  last  year.  The  grand  ex- 
hibits of  beautiful  honey  in  all  the  a^ 
tractive  shapes  that  the  mind  of  men 
could  invent,  the  beautiful  display  of 
honey  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

He  had  not  words  to  picture  the  ex- 
tensive arrangements.  The  exhibit  of 
apiarian  supplies,  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  its  arrangement,'  was  beyond 
description.  But  what  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  him,  of  all,  was  to  meet  and  look 
in  the  faces  of  such  men  as  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  A.  I.  Root,  C.  P.  Dadant,  Charles 
F.  Muth,  Thomas  G.  Newman,  Geo.  W. 
York,  and  others,  whose  writings  in  the 
bee-papers  had  made  their  names  house- 
hold words  around  the  hearthstones  of 
every  bee-keeper  in  the  land  ;  to  meet 
these  men  and  converse  with  them,  face 
to  face,  was  an  experience  to  be  enjoyed 
but  once  in  a  lifetime ;  he  was  unable 
to  express  his  feelings. 

One  must  see  this  great  Exposition  to 
appreciate  it.  When  the  delegates  by 
States  were  called,  every  eye  was  upon 
him  when  he  arose  to  represent  the 
great  State  of  Texas. 

When  the  Secretary  was  called  on  for 
a  speech.  Dr.  Howard  arose  and  said, 
while  he  could  not  make  a  speech,  be 
could  thank  the  association  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  by  electing 
him  as  their  Secretary.  While  he  had 
served  ^  Secretary  of  nearly  every  or- 
ganization of  which  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber, he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Secretary  the  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  ever  had.  While  his  profe^ 
sional  duties  claimed  most  of  his  time, 
he  would  try  to  do  his  duty  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  had  been  thinking, 
while  listening  to  the  interesting  re- 
marks of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, what  might  be  done  to  further  tbe 
Interests  of  the  society.  He  suggested 
that  a  certificate  of  membership  might 
be  printed  in  elegant  form  and  framed 
so  that  every  member,  when  he  looked 
upon  it,  would  j^c^  the  happy  remejc- 
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brances  of  our  comiDg  together,  and 
thus  inspire  him  with  a  new  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  the  association. 

^very  one  expressed  a  desire  to  possess 
such  a  memento,  and  Dr.  Marshall  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  might  have  had 
one  with  the  signature  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, Judge  Andrews*  upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  expense  was  dis- 
cussed, that  the  funds  might  be  raised 
at  once.  The  Secretary  did  not  know 
exactly,  but  it  would  be  only  a  trifle, 
and  if  they  elected  to  have  it,  he  would 
attend  to  that  by  collecting  from  each 
one  the  amount  which  would  not  exceed 
25  cents. 

The  question  was  asked,  what  the 
membership  fee  was,  as  several  wished 
to  join  the  association.  The  Secretary 
replied,  that  at  the  time  of  organization 
the  sum  of  25  cents  was  charged,  but  of 
late  it  had  been  changed — so  now  to  be- 
come a  member  he  must  attend  the  con- 
vention, take  a  part  iq  it,  and  receive 
tlie  hospitality  of  Bro.  Graham,  and  re- 
member the  password  —  **No  Hotel 
Bills," 

The  Secretary  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  membership  certificates. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Tuttle,  in 
response  to  a  call  for  a  speech,  thanked 
the  association  for  the  honor,  and  thaii 
judging  from  the  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary, his  duties,  as  well  as  his  funds, 
would  be  light. 

W.  B.  Graham,  N.  R.  Parchman,  and 
J.  H.  Roderick,  were  appointed  delegates 
to  the  National  convention  to  be  held  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  (time  not  set).  G.  A. 
Wilson,  F.  J.R.  Davenport,  A.  M.  Tuttle, 
and  F.  S.  Brantigam  were  appointed  al- 
ternates. Any  other  members  who  might 
wish  to  go,  could,  by  corresponding  with 
the  Secretary,  receive  the  necessary  cer- 
tificate of  appointment  as  delegates. 

W.  R.  Graham  brought  up  the  subject 
of  a  honey  exhibit  at  the  State  Ffir  at 
Dallas.  He  had  made  a  proposition  to 
the  directory,  that  if  they  would  pre- 
pare the  room  for  the  exhibit,  pay  the 
transportation  of  the  exhibit  to  the  Fair 
and  return  to  the  owner,  and  pay  the 
expensesof  a  man,  whom  our  association 
might  select,  that  we  would  make  the 
grandest  exhibit  ever  made  by  our  State. 
While  he  had  received  some  encourage- 
ment toward  it,  yet  he  had  nothing  defi- 
nite, but  felt  sure  that  if  a  committee 
were  appointed  from  our  association  to 
confer  with  the  directory,  that  our  object 
might  be  gained.  Ue  said  we  were 
asleep  to  our  interests  in  this  industry; 
^e  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  those  visiting  the  State  Fair; 
we  could  make  such  an  exhibit  as  would 


do  credit  to  our  State,  be  a  happy  sur- 
prise to  all,  and  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Fair,  as  well  as  to  each  one  who 
sent  an  exhibit.  It  was  his  desire  that 
each  one  present,  in  fact  every  bee- 
keeper in  Texas,  should  take  a  part,  and 
send  something  to  the  exhibit.  Make 
up  your  minds  now,  and  work  to  that 
end,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  have  something  to  contribute. 

He  mentioned  the  many  methods  of 
securing  fancy  honey,  fancy  shapes, 
fancy  designs,  and  fancy  packages  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  To 
make  it  more  interesting,  bees  in  hives, 
queens  and  bees  in  observatory  hives, 
bee-fixtures,  supplies,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  apiary  should  be 
on  exhibition  ;  such  an  exhibit  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  honey-producers 
an  hundred  fold,  increase  the  demand 
for  the  pure  product  of  the  apiary,  and 
satisfy  the  uninitiated  that  as  a  honey- 
producing  State  Texas  is  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  world.  It  would  be  the  great- 
est advertisement  our  State  could  re- 
ceive, as  the  visitors  from  abroad  would 
go  home  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
our  honey  resources. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Marshall,  the  President, 
encouraged  every  member  present  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  something  to 
contribute,  and  each  one  to  see  his 
neighbor  bee-keepers,  and  interest  them 
in  the  work.  Let  every  one  be  workers, 
and  an  exhibit  would  be  displayed  that 
would  be  a  surprise  to  themselves.  He 
appointed  W.  R.  Graham  and  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  Howard  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  directory  of  the  State  Fair  in  secur- 
ing the  exhibit,  and  superintending  its 
arrangement. 

The  advantages  of  an  apicultural  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  at  Bryan, 
was  warmly  discussed,  and  N.  R.  Parch- 
man, W.  H.  White,  and  J.  H.  Roderick 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Board  of  Regents  to  that  end. 
By  motion  the  President  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

W.  R.  Graham  read  a  letter  from  the 
superintendent  of  Buckner's  Orphans* 
Home,  in  the  interest  of  establishing  an 
apiary  at  the  Home,  stating  that  they 
had  a  competent  man  to  superintend  it. 
After  much  discussion,  in  which  a  gen- 
eral willingness  was  expressed  to  assist 
in  the  matter,  if  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  a  thoroughly  competent  man  was 
on  the  ground  to  manage  it,  no  specific 
action  was  taken. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  W.  R.  Graham  and  family  for  the 
kind  and  hospitable  mannisj;  in  which  he 
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had  so  graciously  entertained  the  con- 
vention, which  called  forth  a  number  of 
special  speeches  from  those  who  felt 
that  enough  could  not  be  said  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown 
them  by  their  host  and  his  estimable 
family. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  was 
selected.  The  generous  Bro.  Graham 
offered  his  hospitality,  and  invited  the 
convention  to  meet  at  his  place,  saying 
that  his  latch-string  was  always  on  the 
outside  to  his  brother  bee-keepers. 

Dr.  Howard  said  he  had  no  latch- 
string,  that  his  doors  were  always  open 
to  bee-keepers,  but  that  Bro.  Graham's 
place  was  the  most  suitable — in  fact,  no 
other  place  could  be  found  which  would 
appear  more  like  home  to  him.  He 
moved  that  the  Texas  State  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  accept  the  invitation  of  Bro. 
Graham  to  hold  its  17th  annual  conven- 
tion at  his  place.    Carried. 

The  convention  was  closed  by  prayer 
by  the  President,  who  returned  thanks 
to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the  season  of 
joy  we  had  experienced  in  our  coming 
together ;  he  invoked  the  Divine  bless- 
ings upon  the  household  of  our  host ;  he 
asked  God  to  bless  our  efforts  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  labors  in  our  chosen 
pursuit ;  to  preserve  our  health,  to  bring 
happiness  and  contentment  to  our  minds, 
and  at  last  to  save  us  at  home  in  that 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  sine 
die.       Wm.  R.  Howard,  Sec,  pro  tern. 


<|ueen9  and   <|iie«ii-ReaTln|C.— 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  have  queens 
fertilized  in  upper  stories  while  the  old 
queen  is  still  laying  below ;  how  you  may 
ac^fely  introduce  any  queen,  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  l)ees  can  fly ;  all  about  the 
different  races  of  bees;  aU  about  shipping 
queens,  queen-cages,  candy  for  queen- 
cages,  etc. ;  all  about  forming  nuclei,  mul- 
tiplying or  uniting  bees,  or  weak  colonies, 
etc.;  or,  in  fact,  everything  about  the 
queen-business  which  von  may  want  to 
know— send  for  Doolittle*8  ''Scientific 
Queen-Reaming'*— a  book  of  over  170 
pages,  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  story. 
Here  are  some  good  offers  of  this  excellent 
book: 

Bound  in  clpth,  postpaid,  $1.00 ;  or  clubbed 
with  the  Bbb  Journal  for  one  year— both 
for  only  $1.65  ;  or  given  free  as  a  premium 
for  sending  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  for  a  year  at  $1.00  each. 

Bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid,  65  cents ; 
or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  sending  us 
two  new  subscribers ;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Bee  Journal  a  year— both  for  only  $1.40. 
Send  all  orders  to  the  Bee  Journal  office. 


Cutting  Out  Cells  anil  Sw armlM. 

Qaery  927.— 1.  Suppose  I  cut  outqoeco- 
cells  from  a  hive  8  days  after  such  hive  In* 
cast  a  swarm;  but,  in  so  doiogr,  I  discover  thai 
two  or  more  queens  have  already  hatched 
out,  will  such  hive  send  out  another  swarm 
after  all  the  cells  are  removed  ? 

2.  If  so.  how  soon  will  such  swarms  be likelj 
to  issue  ?— Illinois. 

1.  Not  likely.-— Dadant  A,  Son. 

1.    It  will  n0t.^MB8.  L.  HABBI60N. 

1.  Not  as  a  rule.  2.  Within  48  hours. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  I  think  not  as  a  rule,  during  that 
season. — EueENS  Sbcob. 

1.  Yes,  it  may,  but  not  often.  2.  The 
same,  or  the  next  day. — J.  A.  Greek. 

If  queen-cells  are  hatched,  they  will 
very  soon,  or  not  at  all. — E.  Pbancx. 

1.  It  will  be  very  likely  to  do  so.  2. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permits. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

1.  They  frequently  will.  2.  I  have 
had  them  to  issue  the  same  day  the  cells 
were  removed.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  In  many  cases,  yes.  2.  You  can 
look  for  them  at  any  time  after  the 
queens  leave  the  cells. — H.  D.  Currnre. 

1.  It  may,  and  it  may  not.  I  dooH 
know  of  any  rule  that  determines  the 
matter.  2.  Probably  in  two  or  three 
day^— J.  B.  Pond. 

1.  I  don't  know,  but  I  ihink  generally 
not.  2.  If  they  issue  at  all,  I  should  ex- 
pect them  within  a  day  or  so  of  hatching 
out. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  They  are  liable  to.  2.  If  the 
weather  is  good,  about  four  or.  five  days 
after  the  young  queens  have  hatched.— 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater. 

1.  A  swarm  might  issue  under  sach 
circumstances  in  exceptional  cases,  but 
it  would  be  in  exceptional  cases  only. 
2.  Very  soon,  if  at  all.— E.  L.  Taylob. 

1.  I  never  noticed  this.  But  I  believe 
they  will  swarm,  if  their  fever  is  high. 
2.  They  will  swarm  in  2^^  hours,  or  not 
at  all.  A  second  thought  occurs  to  me, 
that  when  two  or  more  virgins  Issne 
with  a  swarm,  they.come  from  their  cells 
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swarm  Is  issuing,  being  afraid 
>  come  out  when  there  are  queens  al- 
I  ready  hatched.  I  think  if  a  colony 
kjhonld  swarm  as  above,  all  queens  would 
Pfo,  leaving    the    old  hive  queen  less. — 

MBS.  JsHNIS  AfCHIiET. 

Not  generally,  if  no  queen-cells  are 
overlooked.  One  queen  will  usually  be 
killed,  but  still  they  may  swarm  again 
should  the  bees  retain  both  queens. — C. 

H.  DiBBKBN. 

1  and  2.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  spend 

I  any  time  cutting  out   queen-cells,   but 

iJiive  all  swarms  on   the  old  stand,  and 

Never  have  any  second  swarms. — Emeb- 

flojf  T.  Abbott. 

1.  There  would  be  no  certainty  of 
fheir  swarming  after  the  cells  were  re- 
moved. 2.  If  they  swarmed  at  all  they 
would  likely  do  so  within  a  day  or  two. 
—8. 1.  Fbebbobk. 

1.  They  will  not  swarm  unless  they 
do  so  the  same  day  cells  are  cut  out.  If 
they  delay  until  the  next  day,  they  gen- 
erally learn  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
stay  at  home. — J.  H.  Labrabbe. 

As  a  rule,  no  further  swarms  will  is- 
sue. I  would  keep  an  eye  upon  such  a 
colony,  however;  there  may  be  no  queen 
at  all.  In  such  event,  permit  them  to 
rear  one  queen-cell,  or  introduce  a  **  bet- 
ter "  queen. — W.  M.  Babnum. 

1.  Cutting  out  the  cells  will  not  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  a  swarm  if  two  or 
more  queens  have  hatched  ;  but  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  have  hatched  is  not  a 
certain  indication  that  another  swarm 
will  issue.  2.  In  one  or  two  days,  if  at 
all.— M.  Mabin. 

1.  If  there  are  more  queens  than  one 
remaining,  the  probabilities  are  they 
will  cast  another  swarm.  It  depends 
upon  the  honey-flow,  whether  or  not 
they  swarm  later  in  the  season.  2.  I 
would  expect  them  any  day,  though  I 
have  not  made  such  a  trial. — Jas.  A. 
Stonb. 

1  and  2.  Yes,  when  the  swarming 
fever  is  on,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  swarm 
if  more  than  one  young  queen  is  present 
In  the  hive.  The  young  queen  generally 
goes  out  on  the  second  day  after  she  is 
hatched  from  the  cell,  if  the  weather 
does  not  prevent  or  delay  the  swarm. — 
6.  W.  Dehabee. 

No  ;  I  have  often  cut  out  cells  in  just 
this  state  of  things,  and  no  swarm  ever 
issued  after  all  the  unhatched  queen- 
cells  were  removed.  The  queens  some- 
times fight  it  out,  but  most  frequently 
the  bees  select  the  queen  they  want,  and 
begin  to  abuse  the  others  by  biting  and 
pulling  at  them  until  they  are  run  out  of 
the  hive. — G.  L.  Tinkeb, 


Sweet  CloTer  as  Bee-Pastnrage. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  JOHN  M'ABTHUB. 


In  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Joubnal,  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  several  articles  on  sweet 
clover  as  a  honey-bearing  plant — some 
denouncing  it  as  being  no  good,  others 
declaring  the  honey  produced  from  that 
source  as  being  dark,  etc.,  while  one  or 
two  have  spoken  in  its  favor.  The 
writer  now  craves  the  liberty  of  saying 
a  few  words  about  his  experience  and 
observation  on  this  wonderful  honey- 
bearing  plant. 

It  Is  Just  13  years  this  spring  that  I 
purchased  one  peck  of  the  seed  of  white 
Bokhafra,  or  sweet  clover,  and  seeded 
down  three  acres  for  bee-pasturage. 
Being  a  biennial,  It  was  the  second  sea- 
son before  I  saw  the  bees  work  upon  it. 
To  see  the  way  the  bees  swarmed  upon 
it  was  convincing  proof  that  it  was  a 
honey-plant  of  no  mean  order.  There 
were  200  colonies  within  a  few  rods  of 
it.  I  cannot  say  there  was  any  increase 
observable  from  It,  however  It  was  cut, 
and  threshed  by  the  flail,  hulled  by  the 
clover  machine,  and  produced  20  bush- 
els of  fine  seed.  Reserving  a  few 
bushels,  the  balance  was  sold  and  went 
to  Germany,  there  being  no  demand  at 
that  time  for  it  in  the  home  market. 

I  have  kept  on  sowing  it  every  season 
along  with  other  plants,  such  as  fuller's 
teasel,  motherwort,  catnip,  hoarhound, 
and  yellow  sweet  clover.  This  variety 
Is  less  obnoxious  than  the  white — It  Is 
more  dwarf  In  growth,  and  blossoms 
earlier,  coming  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time  as  our  common  white  clover,  while 
the  white  variety  blooms  after  our  com- 
mon clover,  and  Just  fills  the  tanks  with 
houey  when  basswood  is  a  failure,  and 
yields  abundantly  every  year  ;  the  rea- 
son for  that  being  the  excessive  tap- 
roots that  penetrate  the  subsoils,  and 
thereby  obtain  moistpr^.    (Qjelleve  it  to 
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be  one  of  the  best  plants  that  can  be 
sown  to  renew  old  and  worn-out  lands. 
No  subsoil  plowing  need  be  done  where 
it  is  grown.  It  frees  and  makes  the  sub- 
soil porous  and  tender,  growing  to  the 
height  of  11 K  feet  in  some  places,  like 
a  little  forest.  Such  an  amount  of 
woody  fiber  must  contain  a  large  quant- 
ity of  potash,  and  in  dry,  arid  districts 
will  be  found  an  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle. 

In  this  neighborhood  it  was  sometime 
before  the  cattle  took  to  eating  it,  but 
now  they  browse  it  down,  and  are  doing 
all  the  seeding  for  me  except  in  inacces- 
sible places.  It  can  be  seen  everywhere 
growing  out  of  their  droppings,  there 
being  several  hundred  acres  within  two 
miles  of  my  bee-yards. 

Basswood  being  a  failure  for  several 
years,  I  look  no  more  to  that  source, 
having  something  better  —  the  sweet 
clover  yielding  a  large  surplus  every 
year  of  bright  honey,  equal  to  clover  or 
basswood  in  color,  and  an  excellent 
flavor.  The  moment  you  open  the 
honey-room  door,  the  aroma  permeates 
the  whole  place.  The  milkmen  say  their 
customers  complain  about  their  milk 
tasting  of  herbs.  Having  tasted  the 
milk,  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  aroma; 
it  is  not  disagreeable,  but  otherwise. 

Horses  eat  sweet  clover  greedily  when 
cut  and  cured  as  hay.  It  requires  to  be 
cut  early,  before  it  blooms  or  becomes 
woody.  I  have  seen  a  horse  leave  its 
oats  and  take  to  eating  sweet  clover  hay. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor 
as  a  honey-plant.  You  will  not  see  any 
benefit  from  it  until  you  have  quite  an 
acreage  growing.  A  few  acres  will 
amount  to  nothing.  If  you  want  to 
grow  it,  don*t  be  afraid  of  a  little  exer- 
cise or  seed.  It  would  startle  you,  were 
I  to  tell  the  amount  of  seed  I  have  used 
in  accomplishing  this  work. 

In  1890  I  was  short  of  seed,  and  a 
lot  of  barren  land  presented  itself — an 
old  brick  field  of  some  thirty  acres.  The 
temptation  was  too  much  for  me,  to  see 
so  much  waste  land  at  my  door.  Any 
one  seeing  it  would  have  said  that  noth- 
ing would  grow  thereon.  Fellow  bee- 
keepers, it  would  do  you  good  to  see 
that  field  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August !  It  cost  me  $21  for  seed,  and 
is  not  40  rods  from  my  home  yard. 

My  advice  is,  be  careful  not  to  sow  it 
whore  it  will  become  a  nuisance,  and 
have  it  end  in  a  lawsuit.  The  writer 
was  once  caught  on  forbidden  ground, 
and  made  sure  the  law  was  after  him. 
So  he  at  once  sent  a  10-pound  package 
of  nice  extracted  honey  in  way  of  com- 
pensation.   It  had  the  desired  effect. 


There  are  800  acres  of  a  sand-bar  on 
Toronto  Island  yet  before  me  to  seed. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  my  work 
will  be  done.  I  will  leave  it  then  in 
Nature*s  hand,  and  have  no  fear  as  ta 
results. 

Let  me  here  say  it  la  my  opinion  that 
before  long  sweet  clover  will  become  one 
of  our  fodder-planiiS,  as  it  can  be  cut 
several  times  in  a  season.  It  certain ^j 
makes  good  pasturage.  In  excessively 
dry  seasons  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  seen  green  in  the  fields,  and  this  Is 
the  time  cattle  take  to  eating  It.  Milk- 
men drive  their  cows  among  it ;  thej 
browse  it  down,  and  thus  gives  a  length- 
ened flow  of  honey,  lasting  through  Au- 
gust. Bees  will  work  on  it  until  cni 
down  by  frost.  By  cutting  the  tops  off 
after  the  first  blossoms  are  about  past, 
will  give  you  a  second  equal  to  the  first 

The  land  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
being  rough  and  hilly,  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  river  bottoms  being  covered 
with  water  every  spring,  melting  snow 
brings  down  seed,  and  sediment  from 
the  hills  is  deposited  on  the  flats,  secur- 
ing a  crop  of  sweet  clover  every  year, 
and  at  high  water  cast  the  seeds  there- 
on, carrying  out  the  old  scriptural  plan 
of  '*  casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters," 
thus  saving  much  time. 

I  have  heard  some  grumble  at  the 
foothold  sweet  clover  has  got  in  this 
locality.  After  all,  I  think  the  work  a 
laudable  one,  and  many  are  the  hearts 
that  have  been  cheered  in  taking  a  drive 
or  walk  along  the  many  ravines  and 
hills  of  our  northern  suburb,  inhaling 
the  beautiful  aroma  that  .is  wafted  od 
the  breeze. 

A  writer,  in  describing  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Toronto,  mentions  the  north- 
ern suburb  as  being  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  sweet  clover,  little  knowing 
the  labor  and  cost  it  took  to  produce  it. 
For  several  years  I  enjoyed  the  field  to 
myself,  but  now  I  am  surrounded  with 
13  bee-keepers  who  are  quietly  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  my  labors  ;  some  of  these 
being  men  of  fortune,  and  have  no  need 
to  keep  bees  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  Such  flood  the  market  with  their 
honey — what  they  cannot  sell  or  barter 
they  give  away. 

I  will  give  an  editorial  extract  from 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  of  Oct  15. 
1891,  page  675,  and  I  have  done: 

**Whyis  it  our  friends  do  not  riise 
more  of  this  sweet  clover?  We  have 
urged,  time  and  again,  and  it  seems 
strange  they  neglect  their  interests.  Ur. 
John  McArthur,  of  Toronto,  is  getting 
large  crops  from  that  source  every  vear. 
He  has  divided  hisv  aplarv  into  tlboe. 
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fed  has  from  10  to  25  acres  within 
Ibge  of  each  yard,  right  In  the  city  of 
Ironto ;  and  a  gentleman  that  visited 
|m  lately  was  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
[cArthur's  bees  storing  honey  from  this 
urce,  when  all  others  had  failed, 
er  people's  bees  were  Idle,  while  he 
s  getting  about  100  pounds  of  surplus 
^er  colony." 
Toroolo,  Ont. 


Sm&e  Apiarian  Notes  anil  ComieBts. 

WrUien  for  the  *'  Kantuut  Farmer  " 
BY  BKV.   E.   T.    ABBOTT. 


''  Fitness  of  person  "  is  taking  the  highest 
rank  in  the  bee-business  in  the  place  of 
bonev-producing  hives  and  fixtures. —^mm- 
^n  Bee-Keeper, 

This  has  always  been  and  always  will 
be  true.  There  has  been  no  greater 
humbug  connected  with  the  bee-business 
than  the  idea  that  the  kind  of  hive  or 
appliance  used  increased  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered  by  the  bees.  This  Idea 
was  no  doubt  started  by  the  patent  hive 
people,  and  It  has  gotten  such  a  hold  on 
the  minds  of  many  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  them  believe  that  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take. One  hive  may  be  more  convenient 
than  another,  or  may  give  one  the  honey 
io  better  sh&pe  than  another,  but  the 
hive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity 
of  honey,  If  the  bees  are  looked  after 
and  manipulated  properly. 

PACKAGES  FOB  HONEY. 

By  putting  up  good  honey  in  handy-sized 
packages,  and  then  by  taking  a  little 
trouble  to  introduce  your  honey  into  the 
families  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  a  good  article,  you  can  build  up  a  good 
home  trade.  Then  by  square  dealing  it  is 
easy  to  hold  it.— Nebraska  Bee- Keeper.  • 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  after  the 
honey-package.  The  farmer  who  turns 
old  starch  boxes  over  his  hives  for  the 
bees  to  store  surplus  honey  in  will  get 
as  much  honey  as  his  neighbor,  perhaps, 
but  he  will  *♦  stand  no  show  "  with  that 
neighbor  when  he  goes  into  the  market 
with  his  honey  all  broken  and  running 
over  everything,  if  his  neighbor  has 
taken  pains  to  have  his  honey  stored  in 
handsome  pound  boxes,  and  has  cleaned 
and  sorted  them  carefully  before  going 
to  market. 

SWARinKO  AND  OUT-APIABIES, 

Friend  Alley  says,  *'  Let  your  bees  swarm ; 
they'll  do  better  If  you  do."  Granted ;  but 
will  he  tell  as  how  to  run  half  a  dozen  out- 


apiaries,  miles  apart,  all  swarmine  at  the 
same  time,  and  no  competent  h^p?  No 
doubt  he^ll  g^rowlout,  as  he  has  done  on 
former  occasions,  '' Drone- traps,  drone- 
traps;"  but  ''honest  Injun." friend  A.,  will 
it  work  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  seriously  doubt 
it. — Progressive  Bee-Keeper. 

I  do  not  know  whiEit  answer  friend 
Alley  would  make,  but  I  would  say,  do 
not  run  them.  One  apiary  is  all  the 
average  bee-keeper  needs.  If  the  spe- 
cialist who  thinks  himself  an  expert,  and 
very  scientific,  wishes  to  run  more,  let 
him  devise  ways  and  means  suited  to  his 
own  ideas  and  methods.  There  are  very 
few  who  will  want  to  follow  out  his 
plans. 

BIPENING    HONEY  ABTIFICIALLY.  , 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  to  advance 
the  idea  of  ripening  honey  artificially,  as  it 
has  been  advanced,  is  injurious  to  the  bee- 
keeping industry,  besides  it  is  impractical. 
— Canadian  Bee  Journal. 

This  is  my  idea,  exactly.  The  less 
artificial  work  there  is  about  any  kind 
of  honey  the  better  the  honey ;  natural 
methods  are  the  best  methods  in  the 
apiary.  The  longer  any  kind  of  honey 
is  left  In  the  hive,  the  better  the  flavor 
and  quality.  It  may  not  Improve  the 
looks  of  comb  honey  to  leave  it  on  too 
long,  but  It  surely  will  greatly  improve 
the  taste  of  It  and  its  keeping  qualities. 
As  to  extracted  honey,  it  is  very  hard  to 
secure  first-class  honey  of  this  kind  if  it 
is  not  left  In  the  hive  until  it  is  sealed 
over  and  thoroughly  cured. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Honey-Plants  of  Colorallo. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  BEY.   L.    J.   TEMPLIN. 


A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  some  one  in  Michigan,  asking  about 
the  honey-plants  of  this  region.  His  ad- 
dress having  been  mislaid,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  than  to  write  my  answer  to 
the  Amebican  Bee  Joubnal,  and  trust 
to  my  correspondent  seeing  it  there. 

I  am  located  on  the  Arkansas  river  at 
the  point  where  it  debouches  from  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  south  of  the  center  of 
the  State,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Our  earliest 
pollen  Is  obtained  from  willow,  cotton- 
wood  and  maple.  Fruit  bloom  is  the 
soufce  of  most  of  our  early  honey.  Of 
this  there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres 
within  bee-range  of  my  location,  both 
orchard  and  small  fruits.     GoOglc 
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Immediately  following  fruit-bloom 
comes  alfalfa  or  lucerne,  of  which  there 
Is  a  vast  amount  all  up  and  down  this 
valley  as  far  east  as  into  Kansas.  This 
is  a  magnificent  honey-plant,  blooming 
from  the  first  of  June  until  October,  at 
intervals,  as  it  is  cut  for  hay. 

In  July  the  bee-weed  (cleome  integrifo- 
lia)  comes  into  bloom,  and  continues 
until  about  the  first  of  October.  Dande- 
lion, white  clover,  sweet  clover  and 
golden-rod  are  gradually  coming  in  and 
increasing  each  year,  but  as  «yet  do  not 
count  for  much  as  a  honey-source. 

Then  there  is  a  weed  that  grows  on 
the  parks  around  here,  that  the  bees 
work  on  late  in  the  fall.  It  grows  in 
stools  or  bunches,  to  15  or  18  inches  in 
hight,  and  has  a  yellow,  composite 
flower. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  honey  from  fruit- 
bloom  I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  I  never 
took  any  surplus  from  that  source.  The 
honey  from  both  alfalfa  and  cleome  is 
first-class,  both  in  color  and  flavor. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 


Mm  Colli  Fonnilatlini. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jov/nwl 

BY  C.   W.   DAYTON. 


Having  read  so  much  science  lately  in 
regard  to  the  making  of  foundation,  it 
was  becoming  somewhat  of  a  dread  of 
that  part  of  our  business  ;  however,  as 
it  must  be  done  this  morning,  having 
secured  leave  of  the  kitchen  stove,  opera- 
tions were  commenced. 

The  first  thing  was  the  removal  of  the 
top  from  a  5-gallou  oil-can,  with  an  old 
chisel.  It  was  rinsed  well,  about  two 
quarts  of  water  put  in,  then  filled  up 
with  cakes  of  wax,  and  the  lid  removed 
from  the  stove,  and  set  right  over  the 
fire  to  melt. 

Two  9-inch  boards  were  gotten  oflP  the 
oil  case  and  planed  down  so  that  the 
edges  were  almost  sharp  while  the  center 
remained  nearly  the  original  half  inch. 
The  edges  are  usually  left  square.  That 
makes  two  ribbons  of  wax  at  each  dip, 
and  there  is  waste  of  time  to  remove 
them  and  throw  back  into  the  melting 
tank.  These  boards  were  pine,  21 
inches  in  length.  If  they  had  been  3 
inches  shorter  it  would  have  been  Just 
as  well.  They  were  immediately  put  to 
soak. 

The  dipping  tank  for  9-inch  sheets 
should  be  10x2  H  inches,  and  the  depth 
about  17 K  inches.  Then  a  sheet  of  tin 
to  make  it  should  be   17>ix253i  inches 


— the  }>i  for  the  lap.  Either  make  a 
form  to  wrap  it  upon  the  size  of  the  in- 
side of  the  tank,  or  mark  where  the 
corners  are  to  be,  and  bend  and  shapt 
the  corners  over  the  square  edge  of  th« 
work-bench.  Solder  the  seam  up  tb^ 
side,  fastening  at  the  top  and  bottom 
ends  first.  Then  comes  the  bottom. 
Cut  from  the  remnants  a  piece  of  tia 
2^xl03i,  and  lay  on  a  level  place. 
stand  the  body  of  the  tank  upon  it,  and 
solder  around  the  outside. 

The  same  fire  which  melts  the  iirax 
heats  the  soldering  iron.  While  the  iron 
is  hot,  make  a  little  trough  to  hold  the 
lubricator  beneath  the  lower  roll  on 
each  machine.  The  lower  roll  should  be 
half  buried  constantly.  This  trough  is 
made  by  first  bending  a  piece  of  tin  into 
a  half  round  shape,  and  then  soldering 
a  straight  piece  of  tin  across  the  ends. 
Vandervort  mills  have  this  trough,  bat 
it  is  too  flaring  and  too  shallow,  as  also 
is  the  Root's.  The  Root's  has  another 
disadvantage  in  being  wide  and  flat,  and 
long  enough  to  catch  the  axle  grease. 
Throw  all  these  away,  and  sulMtitnte 
close-fitting  round  ones. 

As  these  troughs  are  continually  run- 
ning over  it  needs  another  broad,  shal- 
low pan  on  the  floor  of  the  mill  frame. 
This  pan  catches  considerable  lubricant 
which  runs  back,  down  the  sheet  of  wax 
while  being  rolled. 

The  first  dipped  sheets,  and  the  first 
sheets  dipped,  I  ever  saw  were  of  my 
own  work,  and  I  thought  the  only  re- 
quirement was  to  keep  the  wax  In  a 
melted  state  on  the  stove ;  but  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  wax-tank  must  be 
kept  in  another  tank  containing  water, 
and  that  it  is  by  keeping  up  a  steady 
heat  under  the  water  that  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  wax  is  maintained. 
This  water  tank  is  improvised  by  taking 
the  top  off  another  oil  or  honey  can. 
The  dipping-tank  being  10x2K  Inches, 
fits  nicely  cornerwise  of  a  5-gaIlon  can 
which  is  9  inches  square.  Keep  the 
water  up  to  about  one  inch  of  the  top. 
Heat  this  water  on  the  stove  to  hasten 
getting  started. 

The  best  thing  to  keep  the  dippiog- 
tank  and  water  tempered  is  a  one-burner 
lamp  stove,  costing  $1.00.  Set  this 
lamp  inside  another  5-gallon  can  having 
the  top  removed.  Put  a  brick  under  to 
bring  the  top  of  the  lamp  up  close  to  the 
tanks.  Before  putting  the  lamp  in  cut 
a  little  hole  with  the  chisel  on  one  side 
so  that  the  wick  can  be  turned  without 
disturbing  the  tanks.  This  hole  is  good 
for  draft  as  well.  In  setting  the  tank 
over  it,  set  it  a  little  corn^^Ise,  and  it 
will  find  a   sure  and  firm  foundation. 
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The  little  holes  left  at  each  corner  are 
necessary  draft. 

As  5-gallon  cans  are  14  Inches  in 
depth,  it  brings  the  wax  In  the  dipping 
tank  about  3  inches  higher  than  the 
water,  and  affords  a  wider  range  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
wax.  As  fast  as  the  wax  is  dipped  out, 
it  is  replenished  from  the  melting  tank 
on  the  stove. 

Sixteen  sheets  of  brood  heft,  or  32  for 
surplus,  uses  2  quarts  of  wax  out  of  the 
tank.  Though  there  are  only  15  inches 
of  wax  in  the  tank  at  starting  the  first 
sheets  may  be  17^  inches  long,  and  the 
last  18  to  14.  Fourteen-inch  sheets  are 
about  the  most  convenient  length  to  dip, 
to  run  through  the  rolls,  and  with  which 
one  person  can  do  more  than  half  as 
much  as  two.  Six-feet-to-the-pound 
foundation  rolls  them  out  20  inches  in 
length,  and  10-feet-to>the-pound  80 
inches,  but  it  is  safer  to  dip  sheets  thus 
than  roll  thin  from  thick  ones.  In  dip- 
ping the  same  end  both  times.  If  we  dip 
twice,  one  end  of  the  sheet  of  foundation 
Is  a  trifle  thicker  than  the  other,  but 
they  seldom  vary  more  than  1>^  feet  to 
the  pound,  and  93^  feet  to  the  pound  is 
as  good  for  sections  as  11,  while  the 
average  is  something  over  10. 

To  get  foundation  very  thin,  say  15 
feet  to  the  pound,  have  the  dipping- 
boards  quite  warm,  and  wipe  off  the 
dripping  water  before  immersion.  To 
keep  the  boards  warm  they  should  re- 
main in  the  cooling  tank  as  short  time 
as  possible.  Often  8  to  10  sheets  may 
be  dipped  without  thrusting  the  boards 
into  water  after  the  former  sheet  is  re- 
moved, but  wiping  over  the  dry  parts 
with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge. 

Before  the  sheet  gets  cold  enough  to 
twist  up  and  drop  from  the  board,  catch 
hold  of  the  upper  end  with  the  thumb- 
nail, and  peel  it  off  and  lay  down  on  the 
pile.  While  warm  it  is  safer  to  handle. 
Ten-feet-to-the-pound  foundation  can  be 
rolled  on  some  mills  from  thick  sheets, 
but  thinner  than  that  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  release  from  the  rolls.  Flour 
paste  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
convenient,  to  procure.  One  heaping 
table-spoonful  brought  to  a  boll  in  a 
quart  of  water  is  about  right.  Use  one 
quart  to  150  feet  of  foundation.  After 
it  gets  out  of  the  trough  pour  it  back 
again  in  .using  the  Vandervort  mills. 
With  Boot  mills  use  new.  Make  fresh 
every  half  day.  Keep  unmelted  wax  in 
the  melting  tank,  and  keep  the  tank 
full.  It  is  easier  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  large  quantity  than  of  a  small 
amount.    The  temperature  of  the  room 


is  best  at  about  90^.  That  is  what  keeps 
the  rolls  at  the  right  temperature. 

A  cooling-tank  may  be  anything  which 
is  large  enough,  but  as  convenient  as 
any  I  have  found,  is  a  tin  coffee  can 
which  usually  costs  about  25  cents  at 
the  grocery.  They  are  about  13  inches 
square,  and  20  inches  deep.  Cut  the 
top  out,  tfie  same  as  of  the  5  gallon 
cans.  Then  they  are  a  nice  size  to  re- 
tail extracted  honey  out  of  at  home, 
holding  about  200  pounds.  They  an- 
swer very  nicely  for  uncapping  cans 
also,  where  the  frames  are  not  over  14 
inches  long.  On  account  of  a  scarcity 
of  5  gallon  cans,  I  bought  20  of  these 
at  one  store  last  season. 

By  the  above  method,  including  the 
preparation  of  the  utensils  as  described, 
this  first  day  resulted  in  250  feet  of 
foundation:  and  still  it  is  a  mooted 
question  If  it  pays  to  manufacture  the 
foundation  for  100  colonies.  I  say  it 
pays  better  than  if  going  eight  miles  to 
the  express  ofiSce  were  the  only  expense 
on  the  purchased  article. 

In  order  to  run  93^  inch  sheets  of  wax 
through  6-inch  surplus  rolls,  they  are 
cut  in  two  lengthwise,  making  them  45i 
wide.  Wide  sheets  can  be  easily  dipped 
thin,  but  not  easily  rolled  while  wide.  I 
sit  down,  using  the  right  hand  on  the 
crank  while  the  left  starts  and  guides 
the  sheet.  If  the  lower  roll  is  well 
lubricated,  the  foundation  will  adhere  to 
the  upper  roll,  and  as  it  comes  over  the 
top  the  left  hand  changes  from  the 
sheet  of  wax  to  the  sheet  of  foundation. 
If  a  sheet  sticks  to  the  roll,  I  scrape  or 
pull  off  so  much  as  I  can  easily,  then 
loosen  up  the  set  screws  and  run  through 
a  few  thick  sheets.  Then  reset  the 
rolls.  This  takes  but  a  few  minutes, 
where  to  go  at  it  tooth-pick  fashion  may 
take  hours.  They  are  liable  to  stick  to 
the  rolls  when  too  cold  or  too  warm. 
Too  cold  causes  breakage,  and  too  warm 
they  pull  apart.  At  the  right  tempera- 
ture the  sheets  are  strong  and  pliable. 
To  keep  them  right  put  them  in  water 
kept  at  the  right  temperature  by  the 
lamp  stove  underneath.  This  water 
tank  is  the  same  one  used  with  the  dip- 
ping tank,  only  the  water  is  not  so  hot, 
only  warm. 

I  set  the  foundation  mill  on  one  honey 
or  oil  case  while  I  use  another  case  for  a 
seat.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  rolls 
one  or  two  inches  wider  than  the  sheets 
of  wax,  on  account  of  less  liability  to 
run  crooked  at  the  ends. 

In  dipping  twice,  one  dip  should  be 
deeper  than  the  other,  to  make  the  end 
of  the  sheet  very  thin  and  easy  to  re- 
move from  the  rolls,  and^lso  Increase 
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the  liability  to  cling  to  the  upper  roll. 
As  soon  as  the  left  hand  has  fairly 
started  the  thin  end  between  the  rolls, 
and  It  Is  proceeding  through  and  coming 
up  over  the  top,  grasp  the  far  end  of  the 
sheet  and  pull  and  stretch  the  same  into 
line  with  the  rolls,  and  if  the  rolls  are 
evenly  adjusted,  the  unrolled  part  of  the 
sheet  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Florence,  Calif. 


Selling  Honey  at  Retail. 

WriUen  f(yr  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  W.   O.   TITUS. 


Under  the  caption  of  **To  Get  Ahead 
of  the  Swindlers,"  on  page  635,  I  notice 
the  writer  refers  to  me  in  rather  an  un- 
enviable way.  My  first  thought  was  to 
treat  it  with  silent  contempt,  but  upon 
re-reading  It,  I  find  I  cannot  do  it,  for 
it  **  stings,"  and  I  was  mad  ;  it  made  my 
blood  boil  to  be  classed  among  swindlers 
and  "  venders  of  the  vile  stuff." 

And  I  want  to  tell  Mr.  S.  that  I  have 
never  sold  or  offered  for  sale  one  pound 
of  anything  for  honey  that  was  not  the 
product  of  the  bees,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence I  have  of  that  fact  is,  that  I  am 
selling  to  the  same  customers  over  and 
over,  year  after  year,  and  they  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  goods  and  my 
prices. 

If  I  obtain  better  prices  for  my  goods 
than  Mr.  S.  can  for  his,  it  may  be  that  I 
work  harder  and  travel  more  miles  to  do 
it.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  and  that  is, 
that  the  best  and  purest  honey  does  not 
draw  very  many  customers  either  to 
your  apiary  or  your  home  for  it.  No 
one  in  the  trade  would  co-operate  more 
heartily  than  myself,  to  suppress,  in  a 
legitimate  way,  the  sale  of  adulterated 
honey ;  but  excuse  me  from  adopting 
Mr.  S.'s  **  method."  It  may  be  a  great 
**  Invention  "  —  it  certainly  is  offered 
clieap — but  why  does  he  not  get  up  and 
put  it  into  practice  himself,  instead  of 
asking  his  fellow  bee-keepers  to  do  so  ? 

For  one-half  day  I  would  like  to  see 
him,  taking  his  extractor,  his  filled 
combs,  and  all  the  necessary  outfit  to 
extract  with,  along  the  streets  here,  and 
up  six  or  eight  flights  of  stairs  into  some 
of  the  tenement  houses.  After  the 
combs  have  gone  through  the  children's 
hands  he  would  never  need  to  return 
them  to  the  bee-keeper,  for  the  bees 
would  never  recognize  them  again. 

Then,  of  course,  he  would  go  into  the 
banker's  office,  the  shoe,  tailor  and 
blacksmith    shops,    dry  goods,   grocery 


and  millinery  stores,  etc.,  to  do  his  ex- 
tracting, because  he  must  do  it  right 
before  them  to  prove  that  it  Is  pure 
honey,  and  then  some  of  them  might 
have  the  audacity  to  ask  him  what  he 
fed  his  bees  on,  to  fill  such  nice  combs ! 
Well,  if  he  can  go  into  those  places  to  do 
his  work,  and  emerge  and  say  **  there 
are  no  flies  on  him,"  then  ail  of  his 
"thinking"  will  not  have  been  wasted. 

Now,  Mr.  S.,  how  do  you  know  that 
glucose  is  being  prepared  as  honey  and 
sold  as  such  by  the  carload  ?  Have  yoa 
seen  it,  or  is  It  merely  hearsay?  For 
myself,  I  don't  believe  it.  While  there 
may  be  a  few  engaged  in  adulteraUog 
honey,  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many, 
or  whether  they  are  selling  any  great 
quantity.  I  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
see,  and  during  the  past  year  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  seen  20  pounds,  either  In 
the  hands  of  dealers  or  consumers. 
Don't  let's  cry  before  we  are  hurt.  Don't 
let's  try  to  magnify  a  mole-hill  into  a 
mountain.  No  adulterator  will  last 
very  long,  while  we  can  stick  to  our 
business  for  a  lifetime,  if  we  choose  to, 
and  will  act  honestly  and  honorably 
with  our  fellow  beings. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  the  foregoing 
from  Bro.  Titus,  and  to  assure  him,  and 
also  Mr.  Melbee,  that  there  wasn't  the 
slightest  thought  of  including  them 
among  the  *  Wonders  of  the  vile  stuff." 
Upon  referring  to  the  letter  by  Mr.  Sao- 
ford,  on  page  685,  we  now  see  how  such 
an  Idea  might  be  gathered,  but  it  was 
entirely  unintentional,  and  we  hope  that 
no  harm  will  result  to  the  two  honey- 
sellers  mentioned.  We  -trust  they  will 
accept  this  explanation  of  that  point, 
for  we  certainly  have  no  reason  for 
thinking,  and  do  not  think,  that  either 
of  the  bee-keepers  named  would  stoop  to 
the  low  level  of  adulterators  of  honey. 
We  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Titus 
took  it  in  the  way  he  did,  for  it  was  not 
at  all  so  intended. — Editor.] 


Tbe  California  FmitEicliaMe. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  is  the 
most  extended  and  important  c6-opera- 
tive  enterprise  ever  undertaken.  Its 
success  involves  the  uniting  of  the  eo* 
tire  fruit-growing  interest  of  California 
for  common  action  fpo:  common  purposes, 
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leaving  local  affairs  to  be  administered 
by  local  associations.  It  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  individuals,  but  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  State  in  convention  as- 
sembled. It  belongs  to  them,  and  will 
be  administered  by  their  representatives. 

It  expects  success  by  constantly  in- 
forming each  grower  of  what  it  does, 
what  it  wishes  to  do,  and  why. 

It  attacks  no  class,  and  will  injure  no 
legitimate  interest.  It  promotes  local 
co-operation,  and  yet  would  not  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  any  living 
person  now  engaged  in  finding  customers 
for  California  products.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  find  work  for  twice  as 
many,  and  to  have  them  all  make  money. 

We  do,  however,  seek,  and  intend  to 
secure  many  reforms  in  our  business 
methods. 

We  propose  thaA  each  grower  shall 
know  all  that  any  buyer  knows  as  to  the 
conditions  and  fluctuations  of  crop  pros- 
pects and  markets.  Then  we  who  sell 
will  be  on  equal  terms  with  those  ^ho 
buy. 

So  long  as  our  fruits  are  consigned 
East,  under  advances,  for  sale,  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  reliable  cash  mar- 
ket, n«r  any  reasonable  hope  of  regular 
living  profits  to  growers.  We  trust  soon 
to  have  the  influence  to  entirely  break 
up  that  practice  as  to  all  dried  fruits, 
and  we  hope,  as  to  most  fresh  fruits. 
We  care  not  how  many  commission  men 
are  employed  so  long  as  goods  remain  in 
control  of  the  grower  until  sold,  and  he 
has  opportunity  in  advance  to  accept  or 
reject  the  scale. 

To  escape  the  necessity  of  consign- 
ment, the  grower  must  be  made  finan- 
cially independent  of  his  selling  agent. 
This  is  entirely  possible,  and  will,  we 
think,  be  accomplished  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Exchange. 

The  net  proceeds  of  goods  sold  on  com- 
mission are  trust  funds.  They  belong  to 
the  grower  whose  commission  agent  has 
no  right  to  their  use,  even  for  a  day. 
The  grower  is  entitled  to  the  date  of  sale 
and  name  of  purchaser.  We  shall  pos- 
sibly before  long  ask  the  growers  to 
sustain  us  in  enforcing  the  general  use 
of  a  form  of  contract  with  commission 
houses  which  will  secure  this  to  all. 

The  Exchange  believes  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  growers  to  those  whom  they 
employ  to  find  customers  for  their  pro- 
<lucts  should  be  of  the  most  cordial  na- 
ture. But  it  must  be  recognized  that  it 
la  the  relation  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed. 

There  will  always  be  growers  who  pre- 
fer to  sell  at  their  doors,  expecting  the 
purchaser  to  make  his  profit.    The  more 


buyers  of  that  kind  we  can  have  the 
better. 

There  will  always  be  growers  who 
pi'efer  to  try  the  utimate  market  through 
commission  agents.  And  the  more  ac- 
tive houses  thus  engaged  in  finding  cus- 
tomers for  us  the  better. 

But  the  buyer  and  the  commission 
agent  must  be  different  persons.  Few 
men  are,  and  none  are  believed  to  be, 
honest  enough  to  sell  other  peoples* 
goods  fairly  in  competition  with  their 
own.  When  a  pinch  comes,  and  sales 
are  slow,  they  must  push  their  own 
goods,  upon  which  ordinarily  they  owe 
money,  first. 

The  Exchange  will  seek  to  effect  a 
complete  separation  between  the  buying 
class  and  the  commission  class.  The 
most  obvious  way  of  reaching  this  end 
is  by  the  form  of  contract  by  which 
those  undertaking  to  sell  goods  upon 
commission  shall  bind  themselves  not  to 
buy  on  their  own  account. 

On  the  other  hand  growers  are  bound 
to  deal  squarely  by  their  salesmen.  If 
they  place  their  goods  for  sale  with  a 
commission  house,  they  should  be  held 
to  stay  by  them  for  the  agreed  time.  If 
a  broker  spends  time  in  findiug  custo- 
mers for  a  grower,  he  is  entitled  to 
an  agreed  time  to  make  the  sale,  and  to 
compensation  for  his  effort  if  the  grower 
meanwhile  sells  otherwise.  He  is  en- 
titled to  fair  and  honest  samples,  and  to 
compensation  for  sales  followed  by  re- 
jections for  manifest  inferiority  of  goods 
to  sample.  The  Exchange  favors  fair, 
upright,  business-like  dealing  every- 
where. 

In  the  fresh  fruit  trade  there  is  the 
yearly  experience  of  glutted  markets 
caused  by  shipments  without  concert  of 
twice  or  thrice  the  known  capacity  of 
given  markets,  with  possibly  other 
markets  comparatively  bare.  There  is 
the  universal  belief  that  competing 
houses  sometimes  deliberately  slaughter 
the  fruit  entrusted  to  them  in  efforts  to 
drive  competitors  from  a  special  market. 
We  do  not  know  this  to  be  true,  but  all 
growers  believe  it. 

We  desire  growers  to  insist  that  their 
commission  agents  shall  transact  their 
business  wholly  in  the  shippers'  inter- 
est, as  they  are  paid  to  do ;  that  the 
shippers  shall  agree  among  themselves 
for  a  daily  division  of  markets,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  that  an  authorized  agent  of  all 
the  growers  shall  divide  them  fairly, 
and  that  shippers  have  daily  informa- 
tion of  the  destination  of  all  fresh  fruit 
leaving  the  State. 

The  Exchange  speaks  in  these  matters 
as  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
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f  ruitrRrowers  of  the  State,  which  a  State 
convention  deliberately  declared  us  to 
be.  We  should  be  false  to  our  trust  if 
we  assume  less,  or  spoke  otherwise. 
Those  who  have  created  the  Exchange 
are  bound  to  sustain  us  in  all  wise  meas- 
ures, and  to  excuse  and  rectify  our  er- 
rors. For  this  year  we  stand  as  the 
representatives  and  servants  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  State,  promising  faithful 
service,  and  relying  on  solid  support. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
outline. of  the  work  committed  to  the 
Exchange ;  but  it  Includes  all  matters 
wherein  our  duties  touch  the  relations 
of  the  grower  to  the  trade.  It  seems 
best  to  state  them  squarely  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  there  may  be  no  misap{)re- 
hensioQ  on  that  point.  What  we  have 
above  set  forth  is  our  conception  of  our 
proper  relations  with  those  who  sell 
goods  for  us,  and  of  the  reforms  neces- 
sary to  perfect  those  relations.  We  seek 
nothing  which  all  tradesmen  will  not 
recognize  as  proper  and  necessary.  We 
ask  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  trade 
In  our  work.  We  hope  they  will  effect- 
ively organize  themselves,  and  act  with 
us  through  their  authorized  representa- 
tives in  putting  the  fruit  trade  on  a 
sound  basis.  We  do  not  wish  for  them 
in  our  organization,  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  enter  theirs  ;  but  we  wish  to  deal 
with  them  as  man  to  man  in  the  friendly 
spirit  which  those  must  have  who  expect 
to  work  together  effectively. — California 
FruU  Bulletin, 


SnnmerlanaEeientofBees. 

Written  for  the  ^^Farm,  Stock  and  Borne  " 
BY  B.   TAYLOR. 


What  system  of  summer  management 
is  best  for  securing  the  object  of  bee- 
keeping— surplus  honey  ?  There  are 
nearly  as  many  methods  as  bee-keepers, 
and  each  claims  his  way  the  best,  and  ^11 
have  some  good  features,  no  doubt,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  in  many  things 
badly  behind  the  times.  We  will  now 
give  the  system  that  has,  after  many 
years  of  trial,  proved  most  satisfactory 
with  us,  all  things  considered. 

We  will  assume  that  the  bees  have 
been  given  good  spring  care,  so  they 
will  be  ready  to  cast  big  swarms.  Near 
the  first  opening  of  the  white  clover 
harvest  give  each  strong  colony  one 
super  of  sections  filled  with  drawn 
combs,  if  possible,  or  full  sheets  of  comb 
foundation  in  the  absence  of  drawn 
combs.      Hives    for      the    new  swarms 


should  be  in  readiness,  each  with  frames 
filled  with  full  sheets  of  brood-foanda- 
tion. 

Thus  equipped,  one  will  be  ready  for 
the  first  swarm.  When  it  comes,  remove 
the  hive  from  which  It  issued  to  a  new 
stand,  and  set  one  of  the  empty  pre- 
pared hives  in  its  place.  Capture  the 
new  swarm  in  any  way  most  convenient, 
spread  a  sheet  in  front  of  the  new  hive, 
shake  the  bees  In  front  of  It,  and  with  a 
soft,  slender  brush  gently  drive  them  In. 
Now  remove  the  super  of  sections  from 
the  old  to  the  new  hive,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  super  of  sections  will  doubt- 
less be  at  least  partly  filled  with  honey, 
and  the  new  swarm,  having  no  combs  in 
the  brood-chamber  to  store  honey  in, 
the  very  first  will  be  stored  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  work  thus  begun  will  be  con- 
tinued if  the  fiowers  yield  nectar.  Other 
supers  of  sections  should  be  in  readiness 
to  give,  by  raising  up  the  partly  filled 
one,  as  soon  as  needed  to  give  the  swarm 
sufficient  room  at  all  times  until  the  end 
of  the  white  honey  harvest. 

In  six  or  seven  days  go  to  the  parent 
hive,  spread  a  hiving-sheet  in  front  of 
it  the  same  as  If  hiving  a  new  swarm, 
blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance  to 
drive  away  the  guards,  raise  up  the  hive, 
cover  gently,  blow  In  a  little  smoke  to 
subdue  the  bees.  Now  begin  at  one  side 
and  take  out  a  comb,  shake  all  the  bees 
from  it  in  front  of  the  hive.  Search  It 
for  queen-cells,  and  remove  all  yon  find. 
Set  the  combs  into  an  empty  hive,  to 
make  room  for  handling  the  remaining 
combs ;  take  them  out  one  by  one,  brush 
the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  as  before; 
search  for  queen-cells,  and  If  you  find  & 
large,  fine  one  situated  so  you  will  not 
be  In  danger  of  injuring  It  in  replacing 
the  combs,  leave  It  and  carefully  destroy 
all  others.  Now  return  the  comb  to  the 
hive,  making  a  notch  In  the  frame  over 
the  cell,  so  you  can  find  it  again  easily 
If  you  should  wish  to.  Take  out  the  re- 
maining combs,  brush  the  bees  from 
them  as  before,  destroy  all  remainlog 
cells,  return  the  first  comb  to  its  place, 
and  the  job  is  done. 

This  swarm,  having  but  one  queen- 
cell,  will  not  swarm  again.  But  after 
three  or  four  days  you  should  open  the 
hive,  lift  the  frame  In  which  is  the  cell, 
to  see  If  It  has  hatched.  If  It  has,  look* 
again  In  ten  days  to  see  if  the  queen  has 
begun  to  fill  the  cells  with  eggs.  Toang 
queens  are  often  lost  in  mating  or  othe^ 
wise,  and  in  such  case  a  new  cell  or 
hatched  queen  must  be  given  them.  Id 
our  practice  these  colonies  with  their 
young  queens  are  allowed  to  become 
heavy  with  winter  stores,  so  they  will 
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breed  late,  and  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  a  big  colony  of  young  bees.  Such 
colonies  will  need  no  feeding,  and  quite 
sure  to  winter  safely  if  properly  cared 
for,  will  come  out  in  the  spring  strong 
In  bees,  and  be  ready  to  quickly  build 
np  strong  in  time  for  the  next  honey- 
flow. 

The  new  colony  may  be  rnn  for  all  the 
surplus  that  can  be  got  from  it,  and  in 
the  fall  two  or  more  of  them  be  united 
to  make  a  strong  colony,  or,  what  is 
probably  better,  their  queen  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bees  given  to  the  parent 
hive.  When  this  plan  Is  adopted, 
starters — three  cells  wide — in  the  brood- 
frames  for  the  new  swarms  will  not  only 
be  cheaper,  but  will  give  more  section 
honey  than  where  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion is  used  ;  the  reason  being  that  the 
fall  sheets  will  be  drawn  into  combs 
quickly,  and  make  room  in  the  brood- 
nest  for  storing  honey.  While  with 
starters,  combs  are  completed  slowly 
and  filled  with  brood  as  fast  as  built, 
and  the  honey  has  by  necessity  to  be 
stored  in  the  sections.  But  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  save  the  new  swarms  for  future 
use,  full  foundation  is  best,  as  the  bees 
are  likely  to  make  too  much  drone-comb 
brood  hived  on  starters. 

Where  starters  are  used,  the  combs 
may  be  melted  into  wax,  and  new  start- 
ers used  each  year.  Drone-combs  should 
never  be  used  to  hive  new  swarms  upon, 
where  surplus  is  the  main  purpose,  be- 
cause if  there  is  ready  store-room  for 
honey  in  the  brood-nest,  it  will  be  used 
and  filled  before  the  bees  will  work  in 
the  sections. 

We  have  described  the  plan  we  have 
mainly  followed  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  have  realized  better  results  from  it 
than  any  method  we  ever  tried,  when 
present  and  future  good  was  considered. 
We  have  tried  many  other  methods  for 
experimental  purposes,  but  shall  strictly 
follow  the  one  herewith  described  In  the 
future  when  working  for  either  comb  or 
extracted  honey. 

When  the  bee-keeper  has  as  many 
colonies  as  he  desires,  increase  can  be 
prevented  and  the  energies  of  the  bees 
be  turned  into  surplus  honey,  and  we 
have  found  that  a  few  powerful  colonies 
worked  for  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  will  furnish  more  means  to  buy 
food  and  clothing  than  many  colonies 
and  little  surplus. 
Forestville,  Minn. 


One-Osmt    Povtag:®    lifampv   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


'^^^^-jtm^Mmm^m^' 


yer  Do  not  write  anything  for  pubUcation 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  buBineaj 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interf  eriner  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Fine  Prospects  for  Fall  Crop. 

I  took  1,100  pounds  of  extracted  honey  in 
May,  with  more  to  follow  soon.  There  is 
more  horsemint,  and  it  is  better  than  since 
1888.  The  prospects  are  fine  for  a  fall  crop. 
We  have  had  splendid  rains. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Sherman. 

Salado,  Tex.,  June4. 


Too  Cool  and  Dry. 

Thousands  of  laborers  out  of  employment 
—the  honey-bees.  For  the  past  three 
weeks  it  has  been  so  cool  and  dry  here  that 
the  bees  have  not  gathered  one  ounce  of 
honey.  White  clover  will  be  a  total  fail- 
ure. Basswood  will  soon  be  in  bloom, 
which  will  be  a  fair  yield,  providing  the 
atmosphere  is  not  too  cool  and  dry.  lo- 
day  the  bees  are  not  flying. 

^  D.  O'CONNELL. 

Cooperstown,  Bis.,  June  5. 


Bain  Needed  Very  Much. 

It  looks  now  as  though  our  honey  crop 
was  going  to  be  as  Mr.  Wilson  predicted, 
not  because  of  dry  weather  last  fall,  but 
because  of  no  rain  this  spring.  Clover  is 
all  right,  but  it  is  so  dry  I  am  afraid  it 
won't  bloom  much.  However,  we  may  get 
some  basswood  honey,  as  there  is  lots  of 
basswood  within  one  mile  of  me. 

If  I  am  allowed  njy  little  say  about  that 
much  handled  subject,  "adulteration,''  I 
would  say  this  was  one  of  the  things  to 
which  the  saying,  *'  Be  sure  you're  right, 
then  go  ahead,"  applies  pretty  well,  it 
seems  to  me.  ,        ^, , 

I  hope  the  friends  will  stick  by  the*' Old 
Reliable"     through     '*hard    times"    and 

food  times."  E.  S.  Miles. 

)enison,  Iowa,  May  81. 


Beady  for  the  Honey-Flow. 

We  had  a  good  rain  on  May  29th  and 
30th,  which  was  very  much  needed.  Bees 
are  beginning  to  swarm.  They  are  gather- 
ing honey  now  from  hoarhound  and  per- 
simmon. The  rock  moss  is  almost  gone, 
and  the  bees  are  working  on  the  red  clover 
this  year— something  they  hardly  ever  do. 
There  wiU  be  a  continuous  flow  for  a  month, 
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though  it  may  be  light.  We  are  all  looking 
and  wishing  for  a  heavy  flow  of  nectar 
this  year,  as  we  have  had  but  little  honey 
Sot  two  years. 

Bees  are  in  extra  good  condition,  and  if 
the  honey-flow  comes  they  will  take  care 
of  it.  I  have  colonies  in  ten-frame  hives, 
three  stories  high,  that  are  full  of  bees 
from  top  to  bottom,  that  are  making  no 
preparation  to  swarm.  My!  but  won't 
they  bring  in  the  honey  ?       J.  C.  Balch. 

Bronson,  Kans.,  June  4. 


Bad  Weather  for  Bees. 

The  weather  is  very  bad  for  bees  at  pres- 
ent. It  has  been  cold  and  rainy  for  nearly 
a  month.  Clark  A.  MoNTAauK. 

Hayes,  Md.,  June  6. 


Pastures  "Dryixig  T7p. 

My  bees  wintered  well  the  past  winter  on 
the  summer  stands.  I  lost  one  queen  out 
of  48.  We  are  having  a  very  severe  drouth 
here,  and  cool  weather.  The  pastures  are 
being  eaten  out  and  drying  up.  White 
clover  will  not  amount  to  anything  unless 
it  rains  soon.  Basswood  will  bloom  about 
the  flrst  of  July,  and  we  may  get  some 
surplus  honey  from  it,  but  we  never  have  a 
very  heavy  flow  from  basswood. 

Perry,  Iowa,  June  2.  Jesse  White. 


Michigan  Apiarian  Statistics,  Etc. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
''  Old  Reliable  "  since  18S9,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  interest  in  it  that  I  could  not  do 
without  it:  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest, I  will  give  some  statistics  of  apicul- 
ture in  Michigan  for  1892-93,  excepting  44 
counties  in  the  State  from  which  no  re- 
turns have  been  received.  Fourteen  coun- 
ties of  these  are  in  the  upper  peninsula : 

No.  of  apiaries 5,719 

No.  of  colonies  of  bees  in  fall  of  1892. .  66,415 
No.  of  colonies  at  time  of  taking  as- 
sessment, in  1898 42.283 

No.  of  colonies  wintered  in  cellars. . .  10,603 
No. of  colonies  wintered  in  chaff  hives  23,555 

No.  of  colonies  in  bee-houses 170 

No.  of  colonies  covered  with  sawdust         69 
No.  of  colonies  otherwise  protected . .    2,091 
No.  of  colonies  with  no  protection . . .  24,295 
No.  of  colonies   protection   not   re- 
ported      5,632 

No.  colonies  producing  comb  honey.  55,360 

No.  of  pounds  of  comb  honey 851,875 

No.  of  colonies  producing  extracted 

honey 16,293 

No.  of  pounds  of  extracted  honey 187,278 

No.  of  colonies  producing  wax 16,785 

No.  of  pounds  of  wax 9,211 

Bees  in  this,  the  43rd  latitude,  are  doing 
welL  My  bees  are  doing  nicely.  I  had  the 
first  swarm  on  June  1st,  and  the  second 
swarm  on  June  2nd.  I  have  one  colony 
whose  queen's  name  is  *'  Jennie."  I  named 
her  after  the  person  I  got  her  from— Jennie 


Atchlev--on  April  22, 1893.  I  teU  you  there 
is  no  discount  on  her.  She  is  a  perfect 
"lady"  bee. 

Now  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  com- 
mencing to  read  a  book  at  the  back  ?  When 
I  get  the  *' Old  Reliable  "  I  commence  to 
read  the  other  way,  from  back  to  front. 
But  how  about  adulteration  ?  I  heard  the 
discussion  at  Lansing  in  1893,  and  I  am  snr- 

Srised  to  hear  the  tone  of  some,  being  a 
ttle  more  modified  now  than  then.    I  have 
said  enough  on  that  point. 
Long  live  the  American  Bee  Journal  ! 
Ionia,  Mich.,  June  4.         Jacob  Moobb. 


Hard  Time  for  Bees. 

I  think  the  "  Old  Reliable "  is  very  re- 
liable authority,  and  no  matter  how  hur- 
ried I  am  when  it  arrives,  I  always  find 
time  to  glance  through  it  before  I  open  my 
other  papers. 

This  is  a  very  hard  time  on  bees  here. 
We  have  been  having  cold,  rainy  weather 
for  the  last  17  day;s,  not  having  missed 
raining  one  day  during  that  time.  It  has 
required  much  feeding  to  keep  our  bees  in 
condition.  O.  S.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Londonderry,  O.,  June  2. 


Bainy— Bees  Almost  Starving. 

I '  have    been  wondering  what   kind  of 
weather  bee-keepers  are  having  in  other 

garts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  rained 
ere  for  16  consecutive  days,  rainin|^  tiie 
whole  24  hours  several  of  these  days,  and 
vegetation  is  standing  in  water,  with  beee 
just  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  I  have  been 
feeding  some  of  my  colonies,  rain  falling  in 
torrents  while  1  did  so.  Farmers  are  dis- 
couraged, and  bee-keepers  looking  bine. 
I  hope  the  kind  Father  above  may  send  xu 
clearer  skies  soon.  G.  M.  Doolittlb, 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  June  1. 


Preparing  Bees  for  Winter. 

About  Nov.  1,  1893, 1  made  a  box  with 
about  4  inches  of  excelsior  packing  all 
around  it,  with  no  top  or  bottom.  The  in- 
side of  the  box  was  3  mches  larger  than  the 
hive,  all  ways,  and  8  inches  higher.  I  put 
this  box  over  the  hive  (with  a  bridge  over 
the  entrance),  and  packed  the  space  be- 
tween the  hive  and  the  outer  packing  with 
fine  oat-chaff.  I  then  put  a  Hill's  device  on 
the  frames,  and  a  5-inch  super  on  the  hive, 
and  then  a  burlap  chaff  cushion  in  the  su- 
per on  the  Hill's  device,  and  put  the  su^r 
cover  on,  and  then  filled  the  box  up  with 
chaff  around  and  on  top  of  the  super,  and 
then  put  a  roof  on  the  box,  of  roofing  iron 
nailed  on  boards.  On  March  30th,  my  bees 
seemed  to  be  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
carrying  in  pollen  and  propolis  at  a  lively 
rate  (it  being  a  very  warm  day) ,  while  my 
neighbor,  who  had  nothing  but  the  summer 
hive,  lost  2  out  of  3  colonies,  and  another 
lost  all  be  had,  besides  others  I  heard  of  in 
the  country.  T.  Holding  worth. 

De  Witt,  Nebr. 
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Please  Send  T7s  the  Names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will 
send  them  sample  copies  of  the  Bbb 
JouBNAL.  Then  please  call  upon  them 
and  get  them  to  subscribe  with  you,  and 
secure  some  of  the  premiums  we  offer. 


TO  COBBESPOITOEHTB. 

Tbe  JSee  JTotumal  is  sent  to  subacifben 

OBtU  an  order  is  reoelved  by  the  irabUihen  for 
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fJomdensedi  Reports  from  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation  will  be  found  on  page  792  of  this 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal.  They  show 
the  honey  prospects,  number  of  colonies, 
etc. 

Been  and  Horticulture  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  much  consideration 
of  late  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  California.  Bro.  C.  P.  Dadant, 
on  page  790  of  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, g^ves  something  very  interesting  and 
conclusive  on  this  subject.  It  will  pay  you 
to  read  it,  and  also  remember  what  he  says. 


Homey  in  a  Petrllietl  Xree.— In 
Science  Si/titiga  is  an  account  of  an  interest- 
ing find  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
Texas.  While  workmen  were  digging  a 
well  on  a  farm  near  Bandora,  they  un- 
earthed a  petrified  tree  at  a  depth  of  46 
feet.  The  tree  was  hollow,  and  the  cavity 
was  filled  with  honey.  The  comb  was  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  cells 
were  filled  with  honey  that  tasted  sweet, 
fresh  and  pure.  How  old  this  honey  is 
cannot  be  known,  but  it  must  have  taken 
centures  to  have  buried  the  tree  to  that 
depth,  and  caused  its  petrification  by  nat- 
ural causes. 


S9ulphur  for  Bee-Paralysis.— In 

the  Aiistralum  Jiee-BulUUn  for  April,  which 
we  received  June  11th,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing from  a  correspondent  on  the  use  of 
powdered  sulphur  for  curing  bee -paralysis: 

Some  few  days  ago  I  wrote  you  that  I 
was  trying  the  sulphur  cure  for  bee-paraly- 
si8«  and  in  your  reply  you  asked  me  to  let 
you  know  the  results.  Well,  I  can  say  con- 
scientiously that  it  is  the  best  cure  I  have 
tried  yet.  1  have  20  colonies,  and  all  were 
suffering  more  or  less,  with  the  exception 
of  hives  with  the  full  width  of  end  open.  I 
^ave  the  frames  and  bees  a  good  powder- 
mg,  U8in|^  about  four  pounds  of  sulphur  on 
the  20  hives;  I  only  gave  them  tiie  one 
dose,  and  the  disease  is  thoroughly  cured. 

The  use  of  sulphur  in  the  treatment  of 
bee-paralysis  may  have  been  suggested  be- 
fore, but  if  so  we  have  failed  to  see  it.  It 
certainly  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  bear  from  those  who  have  tried 
it  in  this  country.  If  it  has  not  been  used, 
perhaps  some  bee-keeper  whose  bees  are 
suffering  from  the  disease  will  at  once  ap- 
ply the  sulphur  remedy,  aud  then  report 
results  to  the  Bee  Journal. 


IVo  Cause  ibr  It!— A  little  Buffalo 
girl  visiting  in  the  country  was  stung  by  a 
bee.  She  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  pain  so 
very  much,  but,  as  her  disposition  was 
sensitive,  she  ran  sobbing  to  her  mother 
with  the  statement:  *'  I  don't  see  what  he 
did  it  for,  'cause  I  hadn't  done  a  thing  to 
him!" 


Yhe  Amateur  Bee-Keeper. —This 

is  the  name  of  a  book  written  by  Prof.  J. 
W.  Rouse,  of  Missouri.  Here  is  what  the 
Be€-Keeper«^  Review  says  of  it: 

A  book  for  beginners  is  something  often 
called  for.     Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse  has  written  a 
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book  of  52  pages,  called  "  The  Amateur  Bee- 
Keeper,"  that  is  designed  to  satisfy  jost 
this  demana.  It  teUs  very  briefly  and 
clearly  lust  those  things  that  a  beginner 
would  like  to  know.  It  is  well  illustrated, 
and  well  printed. 

In  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Rouse's  val- 
uable little  work,  Gleanings  spoke  thus 
about  it: 

The  **  Amateur  Bee-Keeper,"  by  J.  W. 
Rouse,  is  the  name  of  a  sprightly  little 
work  intended  especially  for  beginners.  It 
seems  to  be  correct  in  method,  and  reliable 
and  orthodox  in  its  teachings.  It  covers 
the  whole  range  of  practical  apiculture, 
and  yet  is  sufficiently  full  so  as  not  to  be 
misleading. 

We  have  a  few  of  these  25^ent  books  left, 
and  if  ordered  before  Aug.  Ist,  we  will  mail 
them  at  20  cents  each,  or  club  it  with  the 
Beb  Journal  for  one  year— both  for  only 
11.10. 


19"  The  package  in  which  extracted 
honey  will  sell  best,  must  be  decided  by  the 
demand. — Quinby. 


The  FamUy  of  Bro.  W.  J.  Cullinan 
are  in  deep  sorrow,  caused  by  the  death  of 
their  darling  baby  boy  on  June  8th.  We 
received  the  following  letter  from  Bro. 
Cullinan  just  a  little  too  late  for  last  week's 
number  of  the  Bbb  Journal: 

Fribnd  York:— For  the  first  time  in  ten 
vears  of  married  life  the  Angel  of  Death 
nas  entered  our  household  and  taken  from 
us  our  little  8-m6iiths'-old  son— Lewis  J.  M. 
— which  sad  event  occurred  on  Friday 
afternoon,  June  8th.  Just  as  he  was  twin- 
ing himself  into  our  affections,  God  called 
him  to  join  the  angel  choirs  in  Heaven.  We 
were  loth  to  give  him  up,  but  we  bow  in 
humble  submission  to  His  holy  will,  and 
trust  that  our  lives  may  be  so  modeled  that 
when  our  task  on  earth  is  ended,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  our  little  angel  in  that 
bright  haven  of  eternal  rest,  where  all  is 
joy  and  peace  and  love,  and  where  sickness, 
sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  in. 

Quincy,  HI.  W.  J.  Cullinan. 

The  bereaved  family  have  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  sadness,  and  doubtless 
that  of  aU  the  readers  of  the  Bbb  Journal. 


Real  EstAte.— We  have  received  the 
following  from  some  one  who  signs  himself 
"Business:" 

Mb.  Editor:— Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  real  estate  department  sep- 
arate ?  In  the  Bee  Journal  for  June  7th, 
is  a  page  and  a  half  from  Dr.  Gallup.  He 
is  an  interesting  writer,  and  I  have  no  fault 


to  find  with  your  publishing  his  article,  bat 
ought  you  to  oblige  me  to  read  it  T  Per- 
haps you  think  you  don't.  Well,  it's  tiiis 
way.  I  don't  want  to  lose  any  chance  of 
learning  about  bees,  so  for  fear  I  would 
lose  if  I  didn't  read  it,  I  am  obliged  to  md 
through  the  page  and^  a  half  without  fliid- 
inga  thing  about  bees.  When  I'm  very 
much  hurried  with  my  work,  and  dosH 
care  a  straw  about  CaUf  omia  real  estate, 
I  submit  that  I  feel  a  Uttle  vexed.  StilL  if 
there's  no  way  of  helping  It,  there's  so 
much  about  bees  that's  of  value  that  m 
wade  through  all  the  stuff  you  choose  to 
put  in  if  jrou  think  the  rest  of  the  family 
want  it.  BusTNBsa. 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  feel  sony 
for  *'  Business,"  for  no  doubt  he^s  a  very 
busy  man,  and  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
"wade  through"  so  much  "stuff."  But 
we  supposed  everybody  was  interested  in 
anything  about  California,  whether  od 
bees  or  otherwise,  and  had  thought  a  little 
VARIETY  in  the  contents  of  the  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  would  not  be  seriously  objected  to. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  criticism  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  received,  so  we  don't 
think  that  the  objection  obtains  to  any 
very  great  extent. 

Still,  we  must  confess  that  there  has  been 
considerable  space  in  the  Bbb  Journal  de- 
voted to  what  might  be  termed  "  real  es- 
tate matters "  the  past  few  months,  and 
yet  we  hcui  thought  it  was  all  in  the  in- 
terest of  aiding  our  readers  in  various 
ways  —  physically,  **  educationally,''  or 
financially.  But  hereafter,  we'll  try  to 
avoid  the  real  estate  business— so  as  to 
please  Mr.  "Business,"  and  may  be  some 
others. 


d^^  When  renewing  his  subscription  to 
the  Bbb  Journal  for  another  year  on  Hay 
31st,  Mr.  Levi  DeFreest,  of  New  York, 
wrote,  "  A  most  excellent  journal,  and  well 
worth  the  money." 


Courses    In   EntomoloaT  <^t  the 

University  of  California,  located  at  Berke- 
ley, include  these  two  items  under  "Apicul- 
ture:" 

a.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  apiary  work, 
twice  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

h.  Supplemental  laboratory  and  apiary 
work  once  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  has  charge  of 
the  entomological  and  apicultural  work  at 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  California.^ p. ^Tp 
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Foul  Brood.— The  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  June  contains  this  notice  of  Dr. 
Howard's  book  on  foul  brood,  which  we 
poblisbed  a  short  time  ago : 

We  mast  compliment  Dr.  Howard,  who  is' 
also  an  able  bee-Keeper,  upon  his  painstaking 
inTestigations  of  this  disease.  In  these  he's 
done  a  great  service  to  bee-keepers,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  they  will  take  a  sufiQ- 
cient  interest  in  these  valuable  investiga- 
tions so  procure  a  copy.  The  investiga- 
tions so  caref uUy  carried  on  have  cleared 
ap  questions  in  which  science  and  practical 
experience  appeared  to  conflict. 

We  mail  this  book  for  25  cents,  or  club  it 
with  the  Beb  Joubnal  for  one  year— both 
for  $1.15. 


The  Orang^e  J  add  Farmer.— A 

controlling  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, nL,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  of  New  York  City, 
and  by  gentlemen  connected  with  that 
coloration.  That  concern  has  a  world- 
wide reputatipn  as  publishers  of  rural 
books,  and  more  especially  as  publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist — for  over  fifty 
years  the  only  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  ag^riculture  and  domestic  affairs. 
The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  will  be  maintained 
at  its  present  high  standard. 

The  new  arrangement  brings  to  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  the  backing  of  the 
ample  means,  successful  experience  and 
saperb  organization  long  enjoyed  by  the 
parent  corporation  at  New  York.  This 
brings  under  essentially  one  management 
the  two  journals  founded  by  the  late 
Orange  Judd.  His  son,  James  Strong 
Judd,  who  has  so  ably  conducted  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  since  his  father's  death 
—and  to  whom  these  new  arrangements 
are  very  satisfactory— will  continue  to  be 
actively  associated  in  its  business  manage- 
ment. 


€3ood  Honey-SeUer«  will  likely  be 
needed  soon,  and  the  little  82-page  pamph- 
let, ^*  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,''  has 
for  years  proven  itself  valuable  in  making 
repeated  sales  of  honey.  Its  distribution 
will  Creole  a  demand  for  the  honey  first,  and 
then  the  bee-keeper  can  follow  it  up  and 
supplv  that  demand.  Send  to  us  for  a 
sample  copy,  onlv  5  cents ;  10  copies,  post- 
paid, 85  cents ;  50  copies,  $1.25 ;  or  100  copies 
^.00.  Try  50  or  100  copies,  and  prove  their 
ability  to  aid  you  in  disposing  of  your 
honey  at  a  good  price. 


0. 73-L.  D. 


The  subject  of  this  subject  and  por- 
trait below  was  born  in  Alden,  N.  Y., 
on  July  26,  1839.  He  lived  on  the  old 
home  farm  until  the  beginning  of  the 


L.  D.  STILSON. 

Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  p/ivate 
in  Co.  D.,  49th  New  York  Volunteers. 

His  school-boy  days  lasted  until  8 
years  old  for  summer,  and  14  years  old 
for  the  winter  school,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  winter's  school,  while  chop- 
ping wood  among  the  wind-fallen  timber, 
a  colony  of  bees  was  found  in  a  hollow 
log,  which  was  cut  off  above  and  below 
the  bees,  and  drawn   home  on  a  hand- 
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sled.    This  was  the  nucleus  of  future 
bee-keeping. 

Returning  from  the  army  a  physical 
wreclc  of  his  former  self,  bee-keeping 
showed  a  fairly  good  opening  for  a  crip- 
ple, and  so  he  went  to  work  with  a  will, 
and  soon  had  about  100  colonies  in  the 
back  yard.  By  always  striving  to  have 
his  honey  in  extra-fine  condition,  Mr. 
S.*s  sales  were  uniformly  good,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1865  to  1869  prices 
reached  75  and  80  cents  per  pound  for 
comb  honey. 

In  1864  the  manufacture  of  bee- 
hives and  fixtures  was  begun  on  a  small 
scale,  and  continued  for  five  years, 
when,  on  account  of  continued  ill-health, 
it  was  decided  to  change  climate.  In 
March,  1870,  a  westward  move  was 
made,  landing  on  the  broad  Nebraska 
priarie  in  York  county,  then  unorgan- 
ganized.  There  he  opened  out  a  farm, 
with  hired  help,  and  has  since  made  it 
Ills  home.  He  is  located  one-half  mile 
outside  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of 
York.  In  connection  with  two  sons, 
Mr.  Stilson  built  a  shop  for  the  manu- 
facture of  apiarian  goods,  which  they 
have  made  and  sold  for  the  past  seven 
years.  There,  also,  is  published  the 
Nebraska  Bee-Keeper,  of  which  Mrs. 
Stilson  is  the  editor. 

Fruits,  flowers,  and  garden  truck  are 
raised  for  the  markets,  which  with  an 
80-acre  farm  and  the  apiary,  give  pretty 
steady  employment  for  the  husband  and 
wife,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  besides 
hired  hely  in  time  of  hurry.  Amid  this 
hurry  and  bustle,  Mr.  Stilson  can  al- 
ways find  time  to  talk  bees  to  any  and 
all  comers,  while  fine  samples  of  honey 
are  always  "on  tap.'' 

Mr.  S.  is  now  serving  his  third  year  as 
Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  and  as  one  of  its  officers 
has  done  much  to  accomplish  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experiment  apiary  at  the 
State  University.  For  the  past  two 
winters  he  has  been  engaged  to  lecture 
on  bees  in  the  Farmers'  Short  Course  at 
the  University,  as  well  as  at  various 
Farmers'  Institutes  throughout  the  State. 


ANSWSBED  BT 

lyR,  O.  O.  "MTT  iLBI^, 

MABBNOO.  iJLIi. 


In  this  department  wUl  be  answered  tlioee 
questions  needinjr  immbdiatb  attention,  «od 
8uoh  as  are  not  of  sufficient  special  interefftto 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make '* Queries  and  Replies"  so 


Interestinflr  on  another  page. 

wl  II  contain  q  uestions  and  ai^  _ 

ters  that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Sd. 


In  the  main,  it 
answers  upon  out* 


Introducing  Queens. 

I  successfully  introduced  nine  queens 
in  succession  by  thoroughly  smoking  the 
bees  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  opening 
the  cage  and  letting  the  queen  run  in, 
but  failed  on  the  tenth.  The  tenth  was 
during  a  honey-flow — the  others  promis- 
cuously. Why  did  I  succeed  with  the 
nine  and  fail  on  the  tenth  ?  Is  it  a  good 
plan  ?  L.  H. 

McLean,  O. 

Answkb. — There  are  some  things 
about  bees  you  mustn't  expect  ever  to 
find  out.  The  thing  you  want  now  to 
know,  isone  of  them.  If  you  will  no- 
tice the  different  reports  of  plans  for 
introducing,  they  are  not  generally 
given  as  infallible,  but  succeeding  so 
many  times  in  so  many  cases.  The  next 
5  or  10  or  20  times  you  may  succeed  all 
right,  but  I  suppose  in  the  exceptional 
cases  of  failure  there  is  some  little  kink 
of  difference  not  easily  noticed,  either  in 
your  plan  of  operation  or  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bees.  If  vou  succeed  nice 
times  out  of  ten,  I  should  say  the  plan  is 
not  a  bad  one. 


A  Queen-Cell  Question. 

This  spring  I  had  a  colony  of  bees  thai 
were  preparing  to  swarm  by  building 
queen-cells.  As  I  did  not  want  this  I 
divided  them,  putting  the  queen  and 
most  of  the  brood  on  the  new  stand,  and 
the  eggs  and  most  of  the  bees  on  the  old 
stand.  lent  all  the  queen-cells  oat  of 
the  old  colony,  but  one  fine  looking  one 
containing  an  egg;  this  the  bees  fur- 
nished with  royal  jelly  and  sealed  over. 
To-day   (about  2  ^eks  after)   it  was 
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sealed,  and  I  opened  the  hive,  expecting 
to  find  a  fine  young  queen,  but  as  the 
cell  was  still  sealed,  I  thought  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  opened  it.  It 
contained  nothing  but  some  royal  Jelly. 
Guthrie,  Okla.  T.  F.  N.  G. 

Aksweb. — Sometimes,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  bees  will  have  a  qu«en- 
cell  with  a  dead  larva  in  it,  and  if  it  is 
sealed  they  don't  seem  to  know  any  bet- 
ter than  to  leave  it  sealed  up  to  fool  the 
bee-keeper.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  possible  we  may  find  the 
reason  in  the  weather.  There  have 
been  severe  changes,  and  there  has  been 
some  very  cold  weather  in  which  the 
bees  may  have  cuddled  together,  leaving 
the  queen-cell  out  in  the  cold. 

I  think  th^re  must  have  been  a  larva 
in  the/:ell,  although  Jelly  and  larva  may 
have  been  so  dried  up  as  not  to  be  easily 
distinguished.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  bees  would  seal  up  a  cell  con- 
taining no  larva. 

If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would 
have  saved  a  sealed  cell,  or  else  waited 
till  the  cell  was  sealed  before  dividing. 

As  you  left  most  of  the  brood  with  the 
old  queen,  it  is  quite  possible  she  may 
issue  with  a  swarm  as  soon  as  sufficient 
strength  is  recovered. 

Next  time,  try  putting  the  queen  on 
the  old  stand,  and  most  of  the  brood 
and  bees  on  the  new  stand.  *You  see,  as 
you  have  done,  nearly  all  the  older  bees 
would  leave  the  queen  and  go  back  to 
the  old  stand.  So  the  queen  would  not 
be  induced  to  lay  as  much  as  she  would 
on  the  old  stand  with  field  bees  bringing 
in  abundant  stores.  In  a  natural  swarm 
the  old  queen  has  most  of  the  bees  and 
no  brood,  and  it*s  hard  to  improve  on 
that.  Although  I  say  put  most  of  the 
bees  with  the  brood  on  the  new  stand, 
yet  in  a  day  or  so  you  would  find  most  of 
the  bees  back  on  the  old  stand  with  the 
old  queen. 


Bees  In-Doors  Leaving  the  Hives. 

I  neglected  my  bees  two  days  during 
the  warm  weather  in  March,  and  when 
I  opened  the  bee-house  everything  was 
in  confusion — the  bees  had  crawled  out 
all  over  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  wall, 
so  thick  that  I  could  not  walk  without 
killing  great  numbers  of  them.  But  I 
got  out  11  colonies,  and  left  them  out. 
In  two  days  a  cold  wave  appeared  again, 
and  the  temperature  went  down  to  zero. 
I  then  looked  at  the  bees,  and  they  were 
still  on  floor  and  wall,  but  to  hum  their 
sweet  notes  no  more.  The  result  is,  I 
have   11   out  of   40    colonies    put    in 


last  November.  I  wish  to  ask  if  there 
is  any  way  to  get  them  back  into  the 
hives,  should  it  ever  happen  to  me 
again  ?  Or  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  J.  W.  M. 

Rodney,  Mich.,  May  16, 

Answeb. — You  don't  give  full  partic- 
ulars, but  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out, 
you  winter  your  bees  above  ground,  the 
bees  having  no  chance  to  fly  till  carried 
out,  and  it  became  so  warm  in  the  bee- 
house  that  large  numbers  of  the  bees 
came  out  and  scattered  around. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  warm  days  of 
March  it  was  not  the  heat  so  much  as 
the  bad  air  that  made  the  bees  leave 
their  hives.  In  the  hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer you  know  the  heat  does  not  make 
the  bees  leave  their  hives.  It  may  make 
them  cluster  out,  but  they  stick  to  the 
hive.  But  those  same  bees  shut  up  in  a 
close  box  on  a  hot  summer  night  would 
very  likely  scatter  about  just  as  yours 
did. 

If  the  supposition  is  correct,  that  bad 
air  is  the  cause  of  their  scattering 
about,  then  the  remedy  is  clear.  Give 
them  better  air.  Open  all  doors  and 
windows  at  night,  shutting  them  in  the 
morning  when  the  bees  show  signs  of 
flying  out.  At  the  time  your  bees  were 
making  such  trouble,  mine  were  in  the 
cellar,  in  one  room  160  colonies,  and 
they  became  uneasy.  Every  night  I 
opened  doors  and  windows.  When  the 
fresh  air  came  into  the  cellar  they  roared 
as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  general 
exodus.  In  the  morning,  however, 
everything  was  quiet,  and  sometimes  the 
sun  would  shine  in  upon  the  hive  for 
some  time  before  any  bees  seemed  to 
want  to  fly  out.  They  were  then  left 
in  till  April  18,  and  came  out  in  splen- 
did condition. 


Nectar  Secretion,  Surplus  Honey,  Etc. 

1.  Do  flowers  secrete  honey  when  wet 
with  rains  or  heavy  dews  ? 

2.  Can  sections  that  are  filled  and 
capped  be  taken  from  the  super  and  re- 
placed by  sections  containing  foundation 
starters  ? 

3.  Can  a  super  containing  sections 
that  are  filled  and  capped  be  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  an  empty  one  contain- 
ing sections  with  foundation  starters, 
without  injuring  the  work  of  the  bees  ? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  entrance 
of  the  hives  at  the  end  of  the  frames  ? 

5.  Will  bees  build  straight  combs  in 
sections  without  foundation,  separators 
being  used  ? 
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6.  Which  are  the  best  for  working 
qualities — the  CarnioIaDs  or  the  Italians? 

7.  Will  the  California  honey-plant,  al- 
filaree,  grow  as  far  north  as  latitude 

48  ?  SUBSCRIBBB. 

New  York. 

AxswEBS. — 1.  Yes,  I  suppose  the  wet 
does  not  stop  the  secretion  of  nectar, 
although  it  may  wash  it  out,  and  may 
also  so  reduce  its  strength  that  it  will 
be  worth  less,  if  not  worthless.  Some 
flowers  are  affected  less  than  others. 
The  raspberry  is  a  fine  honey-plant,  and 
its  flowers  hang  down  in  such  a  way 
that  a  shower  affects  them  little. 

2.  Yes,  but  it's  better  to  take  off  a 
whole  super  at  a  time,  waiting  till  all 
but  a  few  of  the  outside  ones  are  com- 
pletely finished.  If,  however,  I  had 
only  one  or  two  colonies,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  wait  after  I  saw  the 
first  section  sealed  over. 

3.  Yes,  but  don't  wait  for  the  first 
super  to  be  finished.  When  the  first 
super  is  about  half  filled,  put  a  fresh 
super  under  it. 

4.  No,  some  have  it  at  the  side. 

5.  No,  don't  attempt  it.  You  can 
get  along  without  separators,  but  not 
without  foundation  or  starters  of  comb 
in  sections. 

6.  Those  who  prefer  the  Italians  say 
they  are  best.  Those  who  think  the 
Garniolans  are  best  prefer  them.  **  You 
pays  your  money,  you  takes  your  choice." 
The  larger  number  prefer  the  Italians. 

7.  I  don't  know.    Probably  not. 


€>>STeatlos  IVotices. 


WisoONSiN.—The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  WiscouBin  Bee-Keepers' Association  vrill  be 
held  at  Madison,  on  Feb.  8th  and  9th.  1805. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  W.  Vanos,  Oor.  Sec. 

North  CAROiiiNA.— The  Carolina  Bee-Keep- 
ers.  Association  will  meet  at  the  Court  House 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  July  19.  1894,  at  10 
a.m.  All  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
honey-bee  are  cordially  invited. 

Steel  Creek.  N.  C.  A.  L.  Beach,  Sec. 

Pennsylvania,— The  Venango  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  of  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania will  hold  their  2nd  annual  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  28, 
1895,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  All  interested  send 
for  program.  C.  S.  Pizer,  Sec. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

Tbnnessbb.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bast  Tennessee.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  heldatWhitcsburg,Tenn..  beginning 
on  Thursday,  August  16, 1894.  All  members 
and  other  interested  in  bee-culture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec. 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 


HaTC  You  Read  page  771  yet  ? 


oonditoted  bt 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY. 

Beeville,  Texas. 

PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPIIG. 

ljes«on  No.  4* 


(Continued  from  page  719.)* 
(QUEBN-BEABING. 

I  will  first  give  queen-rearing  in  i 
small  way,  then  on  a  large  scale,  is 
queen-reartng  proper  is  a  business  by  its 
self,  separate  from  the  general  line  of 
honey-production. 

First,  I  will  tell  you  that  if  you  only 
wish  queens  for  your  own  use,  and  you 
have  one  or  more  queens  that  you  wish 
to  breed  from,  you  can  wait  until  swarm- 
ing time,  and  as  soon  as  a  swarm  issues 
from  a  colony  that  you  wish  to  save  cells 
from,  see  how  many  cells  they  have,  and 
go  to  work  and  prepare  a  nucleus  for 
each,  counting  all  except  one  to  be  left 
in  the  parent  hive.  Usually  about  the 
eighth  day  Is  the  time  to  move  the  cells, 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  a 
swarm  may  be  kept  back  from  swarm- 
ing by  bad  weather  or  some  other  cause 
until  the  cells — some  of  them — may 
hatch  in  two  or  three  days.  This  you 
can  tell  by  close  watch,  and  should  ooe 
hatch,  you  can  remove  the  balance. 
Any  way,  you  can  have  the  nuclei  ready, 
and  move  the  cells  before  they  hatch ; 
and  to  put  you  nearer  right,  yon  can 
move  the  cells  just  as  well  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  or  as  soon  as  sealed,  if  jod 
have  any  doubt  they  will  hatch  soon. 
But  the  nuclei  should  be  made  about 
three  days  before  the  cells  are  moved, 
then  they  will  seldom  tear  the  cells 
down. 

If  you  have  undesirable  drones  in 
your  yard,  you  must  move  the  young 
queens  beyond  their  reach — say  two 
miles — or  put  drone-excluders  over  all 
the  entrances  of  the  hives  with  unde- 
sirable drones.  In  short,  if  you  wiab  to 
have  your  queens  mate  purely,  do  not 
allow  any  but  pure  drones  to  fly  within 
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two  miles  until  your  queens  are  mated. 
Later  on,  in  another  lesson*  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  form  nuclei. 

Now,  this  plan  of  queen-rearing  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  get  a  good  lot  of  queens 
without  much  trouble,  and  25  to  50 
queens  can  be  reared  at  a  very  small 
expense. 

If  It  transpires  that  you  have  no 
swarms,  and  you  desire  a  few  queens 
you  can  take  out  of  one  to  two  (or  as 
many  as  you  choose)  queens  that  seem  to 
be  your  poorest  layers,  and  give  a  frame 
of  eggs  and  larvaa  from  your  select 
queens.  A  partly  built-out  new  comb  is 
best,  or  a  ha!f  sheet  of  foundation 
placed  \n  your  breeders*  hive  until  eggs 
and  small  larvsB  are  shown,  then  hang 
this  new  comb  in  the  center  of  the  hive 
you  have  made  queenless,  giving  a  little 
more  space  than  common,  so  as  to  allow 
the  bees  room  to  extend  the  cells. 

Then  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day 
you  can  pinch  off  all  the  short,  dumpy 
cells,  and  save  none  but  the  best  or 
largest  ones;  and  on  the  tenth  day 
from  the  day  you  gave  the  frame,  move 
all  the  cells  to  the  nuclei  except  one 
that  you  will  leave  in  the  hive.  Don't 
forget  to  prepare  the  nuclei  at  least 
three  days  before  it  is  time  to  move  the 
cells.  The  cells  built  in  this  way  will 
likely  hatch  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day,  and  about  the  ninth  day  after  you 
removed  the  queen  from  the  cell-build- 
ing hive,  you  had  better  go  through  and 
tear  down  all  the  cells  they  have  started 
on  their  own  combs  and  from  their  own 
stock,  else  a  queen  may  perchance 
hatch  out  on  the  tenth  day  from  the 
time  you  removed  the  queen,  and  tear 
your  fine  cells  all  down ;  then  you  would 
be  in  a  fix.  But  by  this  plan  you  can 
get  good  queens,  and  is  to  be  used  when 
you  have  no  chance  to  get  natural  cells. 

Now,  dear  reader,  I  propose  to  give 
you  the  most  complete  lessons  on  queen- 
rearing  that  ever  appeared  in  print,  and 
to  do  this  it  will  take  time,  patience  and 
work,  as  it  cannot  be  told  in  a  few 
words. 

Now  if  you  are  of  a  speculative  turn 
of  mind,  you  can  try  your  hands  at 
grafting  natural  queen-cells,  or  what  we 
sometimes  term  "fooling  the  bees."  This 
can  be  done  with  any  kind  of  bees  that 
are  preparing  to  swarm.  Should  you 
have  a  colony  starting  cells,  or  prepar- 
ing to  swarm,  you  can  remove  the  little 
larvae  from  the  cells  they  have  started, 
and  place  instead  larvse  from  your 
breeder.  This  can  be  performed  with  a 
little  short  stick  slightly  bent  on  the 
point  (a  broom-straw  will  do).  Just 
reach  down  under  the  larva  and  move 


it  from  the  Jelly,  or  if  you  take  a  little 
jelly  along  with  it,  all  the  better.  Let 
it  down  into  the  cell  after  the  one  is 
taken  out  that  was  there,  and  so  on  un- 
til you  graft  all  the  cells  they  have 
started,  and  if  you  are  pretty  steady- 
handed,  you  will  likely  make  the  trans- 
fer without  losing  many.  Then,  when 
ready  to  move,  treat  as  before,  and  you 
will  also  get  nice  queens. 

All  this  you  can  do  without  being 
much  of  a  queen-rearer,  as  nature  does 
all  after  you  make  the  transfer,  and 
nature  will  also  tear  all  down  if  you 
don't  look  out  and  get  all  cells  moved 
before  any  queen  hatches.  This  I  re- 
peat lest  you  get  careless,  as  this  is  the 
main  point  where  so  many  fail. 

Now  the  three  ways  I  have  just  ex- 
plained are  good  enough  to  get  queens 
for  your  own  use,  and  possibly  a  few  to 
spare,  and  these  plans  will  interfere  but 
little  with  the  production  of  honey,  and 
to  keep  your  bees  up  to  the  standard 
and  have  good  stock.  Select  good  stock 
to  rear  your  queens  from,  also  good 
stock  to  get  your  drones  from,  and  mate 
the  queens  to  nothing  but  select  drones. 
If  you  get  drones  from  a  different  strain 
of  bees  from  the  queens,  all  the  better ; 
but  I  would  not  be  so  particular  about 
this,  as  I  have  failed  yet  to  find  that  a 
regular  line  breeding  runs  the  stock 
down  any.  But  it  seems  to  be  our  na- 
ture to  keep  down  in-breeding  in  bees  as 
well  as  chickens,  etc. 

I  will  try  to  explain  in  the  next  lesson 
all  about  rearing  queens  on  a  large 
scale,  or  for  market,  and  have  all  good 
queens— just  as  good  as  natural  queens, 
as  I  have  failed  to  see  any  difference  in 
five  years  watching. 

Jenkib  Atchlky. 
(To  be  ooDtinued.) 


How  to  Keep  Queens  When  We  Have 
a  Surplus. 


[The  following  was  published  in  Glean- 
ings for  May  I5th,  but  we  take  the 
liberty  of  copying  it  into  this  depart- 
ment unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Atchley.  Bro. 
Root  calls  it  **  an  excellent  suggestion," 
so  we  think  Mrs.  A.  will  not  object  to 
our  selecting  it,  and  putting  it  in  her 
part  of  the  Bkk  Joubnal.— Editob.] 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  put  in  practice  my  plans ; 
but  I  have  tried  them  sufficiently  to 
know  that  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  keep 
queens  that  we  have  no  immediate  use 
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for,  and  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to 
keep  the  nuclei  at  work  rearing  queens 
as  fast  as  the  young  queens  have  laid 
two  or  three  combs  of  eggs. 

I  used  to  keep  them  caged  on  a  table, 
ready  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice,  when 
an  order  came.  Well,  sometimes  orders 
did  not  come  for  several  days,  and  my 
queens,  of  course,  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured If  kept  too  long  in  this  way ;  and 
to  make  it  profitable  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  nuclei  keep  their  queens  till 
orders  come  to  take  them.  To  overcome 
this  trouble,  I  went  to  work  and  con- 
structed a  lot  of  small  hives.  Just  large 
enough  to  hold  two  sections  4K  inches 
square  by  1}^  inches  wide.  All  these 
sections  that  we  had  unfinished  we  lay 
by  to  go  in  our  little  nuclei.  Now,  we 
could  take  from  50  to  1 00  workers,  or 
enough  to  keep  the  queen  in  good  shape. 

It  is  no  trouble  to  speak  of,  to  prepare 
200  or  300  of  these  little  nuclei,  some- 
thing after  the  little  Alley  nuclei.  We 
may  use  little  frames  if  we  choose.  I 
use  the  sections,  as  they  usually  have 
plenty  of  honey  to  last  the  queen  and 
bees  a  month  or  more,  and  the  queen 
will  go  to  laying,  and  assume  the  same 
attitude  of  a  large  colony.  Then  the 
queen  is  never  so  filled  with  eggs  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cage  and  mail 
her  right  off.  I  do  not  like  to  cage  and 
mail  a  queen  that  is  in  full  laying  plight 
without  giving  her  time  to  unload  her- 
self of  eggs.  Well,  the  little-nuclei  plan 
has  the  queens  in  good  shape  to  be 
mailed  at  once  without  any  danger  of 
being  injured. 

To  keep  the  queens  and  bees  from 
swarming  out,  I  use,  over  the  entrance, 
one  perforation  of  queen-excluder  zinc, 
and  robber  bees  will  never  enter  through 
the  zinc  to  amount  to  anything.  These 
little  hives  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf  In 
the  shade,  moderately  close  together. 
We  may  make  a  record  of  where  each 
queen  was  taken  from  ;  and  if  we  keep 
any  of  them  long  enough  they  can  be 
tested,  and  all  the  finest  ones  selected  to 
fill  orders  for  select  queens. 

Robbers  have  never  bothered  our  little 
hives,  as  we  seldom  have  a  surplus  of 
queens  till  the  weather  gets  warm  and 
honey  is  coming  in  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  robbers.  I  do  not  1  ike  the  idea  of 
rearing  queens  in  little  hives,  as  the 
queen  and  bees  are  too  likely  to  swarm 
out,  as  we  cannot  keep  excluding-zinc  on 
till  the  queens  have  mated,  which  gives 
them  every  chance  to  leave. 

If  the  bees  should  take  a  notion  to 
swarm  out  of  the  little  hives,  where  our 
»aying  queens  are,  there  will   always   be 


bees  enough  return  to  be  a  good  retiDue 
for  the  queen.  Then  these  little  noclei 
are  good  to  introduce  another  queen  to 
as  soon  as  one  is  sold  out.  I  think  I  can 
rear  a  third  more  queens  with  a  gives 
number  of  nuclei  by  this  method. 

These  little  hives  can  be  made  cheaply 
at  the  factories,  as  scraps  will  answer 
for  them. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  a  good  way 
to  keep  your  surplus  queens,  just  try  it. 
Jbnkib  Atchjlkt. 


Yoniig  Bees  anil  Storing  Honey. 

Query  9a8.— What  proportion  of  bees  less 
than  16  days  old  should  be  in  a  colony  dnrlor 
a  white  clover  flow,  to  secure  the  Btoriof  ol 
the  greatest  amount  of  honey  ?— Tbeoristk 

I  don't  know.—EuGENE  Skoob. 
I  do  not  know. — Mbs.  L.  Haxbisoh. 
I  don't  know. — Mas.  Jennie  Atchlbt. 
A  very  large  proportion— say  one-half. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

About  75  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts.— 
W.  M.  Babnum. 

I  don't  know.  I  am  not  a  "  theorist"  . 
—Mrs.  J.  N.  Hbateb. 

I  don't  know.  I  never  take  the  trouble 
to  sort  them  over. — E.  Fbancb. 

As  many  as  a  good  colony  in  a  normal 
condition  contains. — G.  M.  Doolittlb. 

Guessing  is  never  very  profitable,  bat 
I  should  guess  about  one-half.~A.  J- 
Cook. 

I  have  never  conducted  any  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  question.—^.  P* 
H.  Bbown. 

A  number  sufficient  to  care  for  the 
brood  and  perform  other  in-door  labor. 
— J.  A.  Gbeen. 

I  never  pay  any  attention  to  the  age 
of  the  bees,  so  I  have  the  quantity.— 
Jas.  a.  Stone. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  thiok 
there  is  any  danger  that  there  will  be 
too  many. — M.  Maiiin. 
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I  guess  the  number  that  would  nat- 
urally be  in  a  normal  colony  that  has 
not  swarmed.— J.  H.  Labrabee. 

As  many  as  are  required  to  nurse  the 
brood,  worlc  wax  into  comb,  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  heat.— C.  H.  Dibbkbn. 

It  depends  upon  how  long  the  flow  is 
to  last.  We  want  all  the  bees  we  can 
get  during  the  clover  flow»  because  we 
get  something  else  afterwards.— Dadant 

&S0N. 

I  do  not  know.  The  future  value  of 
a  worker-bee  depends  more  upon  the 
amount  of  labor  it  has  performed  than 
It  does  on  the  number  of  days  It  has 
lived.— Embbson  T.  Abbott. 

To  answer  this  would  require  an  arti- 
cle. In  brief,  all  that  one  good  queen 
can  be  Induced  to  rear  up  to  two  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  honey-flow  ;  after 
that,  >^  or  %  as  many.— R.  L.  Taylob. 

I  don't  know,  but  I*m  growing  toward 
the  opinion  that  the  bees  left  to  them- 
selves will  not  have  too  many.  More- 
over, I  suspect  they  may  change  to  the 
rlRht  number  by  having  bees  start  to  the 
field  sooner  or  later  than   16  days. — C. 

C.  MiLLEB. 

This  question,  to  my  mind,  is  wholly 
theoretical.  The  colony  should  contain 
a  full  force  of  foragers  at  such  time,  and 
with  a  good  queen  brood-rearing  will  be 
constantly  going  forward.  Some  advise 
removing  the  queen  during  the  honey 
season.— J.  E.  Pond. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what 
"Theorist"  is  driving  at.  If  he  means 
at  what  age  a  bee  will  gather  the  most 
honey,  I  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that 
I  do  not  know,  and  If  I  did,  I  could  not 
have  them  all  of  one  age,  so  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  my  chances  with  a  good, 
full  colony,  and  some  hatching  every 
day.— S.  I.  Fbeebobn. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  barely  ap- 
proximate the  proper  proportion  of  field- 
workers  and  nurse-bees  at  the  time  of  a 
honey-flow  Is  to  select  a  colony  that  Is 
storing  honey  as  fast  as  the  best  work- 
ing colony  can.  Now,  take  a  look  at  the 
Inside  •f  the  hive  when  the  bees  are  all 
at  home  in  the  early  morning,  then  ex- 
amine them  at  about  11  o'clock,  when 
the  field-workers  are  in  full  force  at 
work,  and  make  your  estimate.  Perhaps 
the  field-workers  should  be  four  to  one 
nurse-bee.— G.  W.  Demabee. 


Hon-Sf  arming  aM  Larp  ffiyes.  G 

Perplexitiet  of  an  ((ApieuUural 
LUerarian." 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bee  Joubnax  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
Jovbnal  for  $1.40. 


Wnum  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


If  the  **  honest  reports  and  opinions 
from  honey-producers  who  make  bee- 
keeping pay "  were  not  so  largely  the- 
oretical in  condemning  opposite  courses 
which  they  have  not  tried  (not  necessari- 
ly contradictory,  but  different),  I  might 
be  diffident  about  contributing  to  that 
**  perpetual  curse "  so  pathetically  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Heddon.  As  it  is,  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inflicting  a 
few  theories  on  the  readers  of  the  Bee 
JouBNAX  ;  for  where  angels  fear  not  to 
tread,  fools  may  be  excused  for  rushing 

When  the  "men  who  have  produced 
honey  by  the  ton"  speak,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect,  either  that  they  will  satisfac- 
torily answer  our  questions,  or  satisfac- 
torily show  why  they  cannot  be  an- 
swered. The  calm  indifference  shown 
by  the  veterans  to  anything  outside  of 
the  beaten  track,  as  If  there  was  but  one 
road  to  success,  makes  me  feel  like  sling- 
ing mud  and  adjectives  and  things,  as 
Hasty  says.  Here's  a  challenge,  and  a 
bomb  for  you,  Bro.  Alley  :  The  8-frame 
hive  with  Its  methods  Is  not  the  acme  of 
comb-honey  production!  Now.S-framers! 

CONTBACTION  OF   HIVES. 

Take  the  case  of  contraction.  The 
more  bees,  of  course  the  more  honey 
consumed ;  and  If  In  summer,  outside 
of  one  short  flow,  no  nectar  at  all  Is  to 
be  had,  of  course  many  are  useless  con- 
sumers. 

Well,  is  that  always  or  everywhere  the 
case  in  short-flow  localities  ?  When  not 
the  case.  Is  the  mere  absence  of  surplus 
sufficient  reason  for  shutting  down  on 
the  population  ? 

If  there  Is  a  small  honey-flow  from 
something  or  other,  from  spring  to  fall. 
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it  may  be  that  a  bee  which  reaches  the 
honey-gathering  age  after  the  main 
flow,  will  gather  all  it  can  eat  during  its 
majority,  and  pay  its  board-bill  as  a 
larva  besides.  What  it  gathers  will  not 
appear  in  the  super;  but  contraction 
would  not  have  caused  any  more  to  ap- 
pear above.  I  suspect  there  are  fewer 
localities  of  abundance  followed  by 
dearth  than  the  contraction ists  would 
have  OS  believe.  In  fact,  such  cannot 
be  the  case  in  at  least  some  instances  ; 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Nature  that  ex- 
tremes do  not  exist  without  intermediate 
stages.  But  they  are  silent  on  this 
point.  If  no  appreciable  amount  goes 
into  the  supers  except  during  the  main 
flow,they  unhesitatingly  say  **  contract." 
(Contraction  of  swarms  is  a  different 
matter,  and,  I  believe,  is  always  benefi- 
cial, except  at  the  close  of  a  flow).  Be- 
sides being  of  no  benefit  in  such  places, 
contraction  would  cause  us  to  lose  the 
other  advantages  of  constantly  strong 
colonies,  such  as  perfect  immunity  from 
robbing  and  moths,  readiness  for  winter 
without  any  uniting,  etc. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  point  left  ob- 
scure. There  are  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  If  a  bee  does  not  pay  Its  board 
in  honey,  it  may  in  other  currency.  Con- 
tractionists  imply  by  their  silence,  even 
if  they  do  not  think  so,  that  only  bees 
of  the  honey-gathering  age  contribute 
to  the  storing  of  surplus.  Now  it's  very 
nice  to  have  such  clean-cut  principles  to 
go  by,  if  they  are  only  true  ;  but  they 
are  not.  We  are  told  that  the  old  bees 
hand  over  their  load  to  the  young  ones, 
and  do  not  themselves  deposit  it  In  the 
cells.  If  so,  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  do  not  dawdle  around  and 
superintend  the  operation,  but  go  back 
for  more.  If  that  is  the  case,  they  can 
make  more  trips  in  a  day,  and  bring  in 
more  honey,  than  when  the  number  of 
home-staying  bees  is  for  any  reason 
diminished. 

We  are  also  told  that,  at  night,  old 
and  young  devote  themselves  to  evapo- 
rating the  nectar  by  rolling  each  portion 
around  on  their  tongues,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air.  This  reduces  its  bulk,  and 
makes  more  room  for  the  next  day's 
gather.  Otherwise  comb-building  would 
have  to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  ratio 
than  it  does,  or  can.  Now  diminish  the 
number  of  bees  attending  to  this  labor  ; 
will  not  thQ  *Mnput"  honey  also  be 
diminished,  for  the  same  reason  that 
colonies  run  for  comb  honey  produce 
less  than  those  run  for  extracted  ? 
There  is  less  room  to  deposit  loads;  they 
have  to  wait  to  make  It.  Moreover,  it  is 
the    home-staying     bees  that  are  best 


adapted  to  the  comb-building,  whiehii 
necessary. 

I  suppose  the  contraction  ists  will  ad- 
mit that  there  should  be  wme  yoang 
bees  during  a  flow.  But  how  do  they 
know  the  right  proportion?  Perhftps 
the  bees  can  attend  to  that  as  well  as  we 
can.  All  these  latter  considerations,  it 
Is  true,  have  more  influence  the  longer 
the  flow ;  but  they  most  have  some  \ 
weight  in  the  shortest  kind  of  a  flow. 

LABGE  AND  SMALL  HITES. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  large  and 
small  hives,  also,  the  puzzled  theorlzer 
finds  that  the  matter  is  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  certain  obvious  advantages, 
while  principles  which  may  have  con- 
siderable weight  are  not  even  alluded  to, 
apparently  by  reason  of  their  obscurity. 
Thus  it  is  certain,  though  the  fecundity 
of  the  queen  is  an  important  factor,  and 
exceptious  may  occur,  that  in  general 
bees  are  influenced  in  increase  by  the 
amount  of  food  to  fall  back  on.  Bat 
because  that  influence  cannot  possibly 
be  singly  estimated  or  experimented  on, 
while  the  results  of  manipulation  oo 
small  hives  are  immediate  and  patent, 
the  former  is  opposed,  and  the  latter 
recommeded. 

How  many  of  our  small-hive  advocates, 
I  wonder,  have  had  10  or  20  large 
hives  in  their  yard  from  year  to  year, 
given  them  the  different  care  which 
they  demand,  and  made  an  accorate 
comparison  of  their  results  with  those  of 
the  small  hives  ?  If  one  course  is  right, 
it  does  not  follow,  in  this  case,  that  the 
other  is  wrong — unless  proved  so  by 
actual  results.  But  that  has  not  been 
done. 

The  science  of  large  hives  has  been 
netrlected.  If  the  same  amount  of  study 
and  experiment  had  been  bestowed  on 
them  which  the  small  hives  have  re- 
ceived, who,  at  present,  even  of  the  men 
who  have  produced  comb  honey  by  the 
ton,  is  prepared  to  absolutely  assert  that 
the  yield  would  not  have  been  the  same, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
combs  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  reason 
the  plan  has  not  been  more  generally 
tried  is  that  we  are  creatures  of  habit 
and  imitation,  not  because  it  Is  inferior. 

The  cry  is  for  more  bees  and  lea« 
manipulation.  But  do  we  really  fcnow 
that  the  same  number  of  colonies,  wi^ 
less  and  different  manipulation,  would 
not  produce  as  much  per  comb  ?  When- 
ever I  see  an  argument  to  that  effect,  I 
invariably  find  it  to  be  theoretical, 
whether  the  writer  is  a  practical  man  or 
not.    Owing  to  the  success  of  manlpola- 
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tion  which  controls  population,  the  op- 
posite course  has  been  opposed  from 
theoretical  rather  than  empirical  rea- 
sons. Would  it  not  be  well  to  go  a  little 
slow  In  unconditionally  recommending 
small  hives  and  contraction,  until  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  other  methods  has 
been  proved  by  actual  results,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  excellence  of  the 
small-hive  system,  with  its  appropriate 
manipulation,  has  been  proved  ? 

Here  Is  an  instance  of  what  would  be 
an  unfair  test :  I  transferred  a  colony 
to  a  large  hive  (capacity  12  Lang- 
stroth  frames)  one  spring.  They  built 
up  well,  but  did  not  succeed  in  filling  the 
numerous  empty  combs  with  brood. 
When  the  honey-flow  began  I  put  on  an 
empty  super  with  sections.  They  let 
that  super  severely  alone.  After  the 
main  honey-flow  was  all  over,  I  gave 
them  two  empty  frames  below.  They 
filled  them  with  comb  and  honey  in  no 
time.  What  might  they  not  have  done 
if  properly  managed  !  There  was  plenty 
of  energy,  but  misdirected.  With  wide 
frames  below  I  might  have  captured  a 
big  surplus ;  or  if  those  superfluous 
combs  had  been  solidly  filled  with  last 
year's  honey  close  up  to  the  normal 
breeding  space,  as  would  usually  be  the 
case,  I  believe  they  would  have  exerted 
moral  suasion  in  causing  the  bees  to 
build  up  still  better,  and  would  have 
compelled  them  to  put  the  **  first  pound 
of  new  honey  "  upstairs — for  there  would 
have  been  no  other  place  to  put  it.  If 
the  outside  combs  had  not  been  so  filled, 
bait  sections,  or  temporary  contraction, 
might  have  accomplished  the  same  ob- 
ject. 

Of  course  that's  all  theory  with  me. 
(Since  then  I  have  had  only  8-frame 
hives.)  But  it's  practice  with  a  few, 
and  I  would  be  greatly  comforted  -and 
80  no  doubt  would  many  readers  of  the 
Bek  JouRNAii — to  know  if  large  hives 
and  Intelligent  letting  alone  won't  work, 
just  why  they  won't  work  ;  and  if  they 
won't  work  just  because  the  bees  say 
they  shall  not,  let's  know  that — but  do 
let's  hear  from  somebody  who  has  given 
both  ways  a  fair  test. 

And,  by  the  way,  let  no  one  object 
that  large  hives  are  unwieldy.  The 
sectional  hive  Is  the  hive  of  the  future  ; 
it  is  not  unwieldy,  and  may  be  made  of 
any  capacity. 

Here  are  my  theoretical  claims,  based 
on  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  8- 
framers,  and  an  inconsiderable  amount 
of  personal  experience : 

1.  If  all  empty  cells  below  are  crowd- 
ed with  one  queen's  capacity  for  brood- 
supply  just  before  the   flow    begins,  it 


does  not  matter,  for  results  In  comb 
honey,  whether  the  remaining  space  Is 
occupied  by  dummies  or  a  small  or  large 
quantity  of  old  sealed  honey-comb. 

2.  We  have  had  no  decisive  reason  yet 
given  us  in  theory,  and  no  proof's  at  all 
in  fact,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
surplus  product  will  not  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  bees  and  combs,  with- 
in a  reasonable  limit,  which  limit  is  not 
confined  to  a  brood-chamber  having  a 
capacity  of  8  frames,  but  usually  wavers 
between  10  and  12. 

3.  Since  the  manipulation  necessary 
for  large  hives  Is  much  less  than  that 
for  small  hives,  being  confined  to  temr 
porarily  contracting  exceptional  cases  in 
which  all  empty  spaces  will  not  be 
crowded  with  brood  just  before  the  flow, 
the  large  hives,  with  our  present  light, 
are  to  be  awarded  the  preference. 

4.  The  preference  of  small  to  large 
hives  for  comb  honey  has  grown  up 
merely  because  of  the  carelessness  of 
bee-keepers  in  leaving  empty  spaces 
below  for  the  bees  to  store  the  first  new 
honey  in  ;  and  instead  of  saying  **  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  brood-cTiamber 
beyond  which  one  cannot  safely  go,"  it 
would  have  been  more  scientific  to  have 
said,  **  There  is  a  limit  to  room  for  the 
brood-nesC  on  the  first  of  June  (or  when- 
ever it  is)  beyond  which  one  cannot 
safely  go." 

Now,  if  that  is  all  bosh,  please  don't 
*'  jump  on  me  "  too  hard.  Remember,  I 
am  the  representative  of  a  class  who  are 
honestly  trying  to  understand  what  you 
8-f  ramers  are  telling  us  ;  and  if  you  are 
right,  you  may  be  still  a  little  bit  to 
blame  for  not  having  presented  your 
theories  in  the  right  shape. 

•'Class  Repbksentative." 


Bee-Veils— Howjo  fear  Tliei. 

Written  for  "  Oltanings  in  Bee-Culture^^ 
BY  MISS  EMMA  WILSON. 


I  have  been  quite  interested  in  read- 
ing about  the  different  devices  used  for 
fastening  the  bee-veil,  but  so  far  I  don't 
think  I  like  any  of  them  as  well  as  my 
own — probably  because  it  is  my  own, 
and  is  old  and  well  tried,  as  I  have  fast- 
ened my  veil  so  for  years.  Dr.  Miller 
has  also  used  it  for  some  time,  and  pro- 
nounce?  It  a  success.  He  has  been  want- 
ing me  to  write  about  it  ever  since  Mr. 
Hutchinson  gave  his  device,  but  I  have 
kept  putting  it  off.  Finally,  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hasty,  In  iheRevUw,  have 
stirred  me  up  to  write.      What  he  says, 
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like  all  that  he  writes,  makes  very  in- 
teresting reading. 

I  get  the  impression  that  he  has  form- 
erly been  in  the  habit  of  tucking  his 
Teil  inside  his  shirt-collar,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson  speaks  of  doing  this  also. 
Now,  I  should  think  that  would  be  a 
most  uncomfortable,  choky  way  of  dis- 
posing of  a  bee-veil.  I  don't  wonder 
they  want  some  different  device.  Mr. 
Hasty  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Porter  method.  Still 
he  says : 

**But  [would  you  believe  it  ?]  I  am  not 
altogether  happy  yet.  Like  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  I  sometimes  *  fall  a 
lusting,*  and  want  to  put  my  honey- 
dripping  fingers  in  my  mouth.  To  un- 
tie the  string  of  the  new  device,  and 
loosen^up,  takes  too  much  time.  Who 
win  invent  an  elastic  side-entrance,  or 
something  that  will  let  me  get  at  my 
*  potato-trap  *  with  the  minimum  of 
hindrance?  Moreover,  I  am  sadly  de- 
pendent on  my  spectacles,  and  want  to 
put  them  off  and  on  frequently.  In  this 
I  can't  so  well  deny  myself  as  I  might  in 
the  other  case." 

He  also  refers  to  Mr.  Ernest  Root's 
method  of  wearing  his  bee-veil  ilnder  his 
suspenders,  and  says  it  will  do  very  well 
for  the  men  in  warm  weather.  **But," 
he  says,  **  in  such  a  case,  whatever  and 
ever  are  the  ladies  to  do,  pray  tell  ?" 
Now,  I  think  that  Mr.  Hasty  need  not 
worry  about  the  ladies.  When  it  comes 
to  fastening  on  a  bee-hat  or  a  bee-veil, 
they  are  away  ahead.  I  confess  my  way 
is  so  simple  I  never  thought  of  telling 
any  one  about  it  until  one  day  Dr.  Miller, 
who  always  lets  his  hang  loose,  com- 
plained of  bees  bothering  him  by  getting 
under  his  veil,  when  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  fasten  his  veil  down  as  I  did 
mine.  He  did  so,  and  has  fastened  it 
down  ever  since.  He  had  seen  me  fasten 
mine  down  for  years,  but  I  suspect  he 
considered  it  rather  fussy,  and  a  waste 
of  time,  though  I  think  it  would  take 
about  three  times  as  much  time  to  get 
one  bee  out  from  under  the  veil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sting. 

I  will  say,  for  Mr.  Hasty's  benefit, 
that  Dr.  Miller  uses  his  spectacles,  and 
samples  honey  quite  often,  too,  without 
unfastening  his  veil.  We  use  a  bee-veil 
with  an  elastic  cord  around  the  bottom. 
In  the  center  of  the  front  of  the  veil,  at 
the  lower  edge,  we  place  a  large  safety- 
pin,  catching  it  through  the  hem  of  the 
veil,  over  the  elastic  cord,  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  tearing  out.  It  is  al- 
ways left  hanging  to  the  veil  when  not 
in  use.  When  we  put  our  hats  on,  the 
pins  are  there,  ready  for  use.    I  usually 


fasten  my  pin  by  catching  it  through  & 
button-hole  ;  if  not,  I  pin  it  to  my  waist 
Dr.  Miller  pins  his  to  one  suspender 
when  wearing  neither  coat  nor  vest 
One  pin  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  the 
hand  can  be  easily  slipped  under  the  veil 
when  necessary.  I  pity  the  poor  men, 
who  cannot  pin  their  hats  on  with  a  hat- 
pin. However,  Dr.  Miller  thinks  he  gets 
on  very  nicely  by  tying  his  hat  on  with 
strings  when  it  is  very  windy.  But  then, 
be  doesn't  know  the  comfort  of  a  hat- 
pin. 

Now,  Mr.  Hasty,  please  try  my  way 
and  see  if  it  isn't  simpler,  easier,  more 
comfortable,  and  saving  in  time,  having 
the  security  of  the  Porter  plan,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  comparatively  free 
intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  face. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  an  elastic  in 
front  would  result  in  numerous  folds  in 
front  of  the  face  to  obstruct  the  vision. 
In  this  locality,  such  a  thing  doesnt 
happen. 

Marengo,  Ills. 


Tlie  f  oflilcoct  Fomilation  Fastener. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review  had  this  to 
say  in  its  April  number  about  a  new 
foundation  fastener  invented  by  Mr.  M. 
Woodcock : 

Mr.  Marcus  Woodcock  has  invented  a 
new  foundation  fastener.  It  works  upon 
the  hot-iron-melted-wax  plan.  Its  distiDC- 
tive  feature  being  that  the  section  is  left 
in  an  upright  position,  or  rather  the 
foundation  is  supported  while  the  sec- 
tion is  being  turned  into  an  upright 
position.  The  accompanying  cut  makes 
a  description  almost  unnecessary.  The 
machine  is  fastened  to  the  floor,  the 
upper  part  being  placed  against  a  table. 

A  metal  plate  is  attached  to  a  cross- 
piece,  the  plate  being  heated  by  a  lamp 
placed  upon  an  adjustable  shelf.  The 
part  of  the  machine  bearing  the  block 
over  which  the  section  is  slipped  is 
hinged  at  the  top,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sheet  of  foundation  is  dropped  upon  the 
hot  plate  that  projects  through  the  sec- 
tion just  above  the  top-bar,  this  hinged 
part  is  swung  outwardly  and  upwardly. 
As  the  section  is  swung  out  the  heated 
plate  is  withdrawn,  allowing  the  melted 
edge  of  the  foundation  to  drop  down 
upon  the  center  of  the  top-bar.  As  the 
foundation  is  supported  while  the  sec- 
tion is  turning  this  summersault,  it 
never  lops  over  and  breaks  out  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  other  fasteners 
in  which    there  is  no  support  for  the 
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foundation   while    the  section  Is  being 
brought  to  an  upright  position. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  has  used  the  ma- 
chine to  put  foundation  in  about  2,000 
sections,  and  he  pronounces  it  a  *'  Double 
Daisy."  He  says  It  does  the  work  easily 
and  perfectly,  and  with  comfort  to  the 
operator. 

From  the  circular  describing  the 
Woodcock  Foundation  Fastener,  we  take 
the  following : 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to    the  merits    of    the  foundation 


fastener,  as  shown  in  the  cut  herewith. 
It  puts  the  foundation  straight  in  the 
center  of  the  section,  thereby  securing 
a  neat  and  straight  section  of  honey. 

It  melts  the  foundation  on  the  wood, 
causing  It  to  adhere  firmly,  and,  if 
properly  done,  the  foundation  will  tear 
apart  before  it  will  part  from  the  sec- 

tlOQ. 

It  saves  the  foundation  that  Is  usually 
wasted  by  other  methods  of  fastening, 
which,  in  a  large  apiary,  would  cover 
the  cost  of  the  machine  several  times  in 
a  single  year. 


In  the  directions  for  using  we  find 
this: 

Fasten  the  machine  to  the  floor  by  a 
screw,  letting  the  top  rest  against  a 
table  or  bench.  Place  a  small  lamp  un- 
der the  steel  plate  until  the  plate  is  hot 
enough  to  slowly  melt  the  wax.  Now 
regulate  the  lamp  so  as  to  maintain  the 
right  temperature  by  lowering  the  lamp, 
or  turning  the  blaze  down ;  for,  if  too 
hot  or  too  close,  It  will  scorch  the  sec- 
tion ;  it  does  not  require  much  heat 
after  the  plate  Is  once  hot  enough. 
Now,  when  the  flopper  is  down,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  at  B,  place  the  section 
over  the  block,  letting  the  bottom  come 
under  the  plate,  drop  the  foundation 
lightly  on  top  of  the  plate  (use  no  pres- 
sure), and  pull  the  flopper  out.  The 
foundation  drops  upon  the  section,  and 
at  once  becomes  a  fixture.  Ck)ntinue  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  flopper  until 
It  is  in  an  upright  position,  when  the 
section  may  be  removed  and  the  flopper 
returned  to  Its  proper  position  to  receive 
another  section. 

This  Is  the  only  fastner  on  the  market 
that  leaves  the  section  right  side  up 
when  done. 

With  a  little  practice  it  will  do  the 
work  very  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 


Apiarian  Eiliii)itjt|e  Midwinter  Fair. 

WritUn  for  the'American  Bee  Journal 

BY  W.   A.    PBYAL. 


In  my  last  about  the  honey  exhibit  at 
the  International  Fair  in  San  Francisco, 
I  stated  that  I  would  close  my  notice  of 
honey  and  apiarian  appliances  by  men- 
tioning more  fully  that  made  by  Mr. 
Mercer,  of  Ventura.  Since  my  last  let- 
ter was  written,  I  have  been  to  the  Fair 
several  times  more,  and  I  have  found 
some  additional  exhibits  of  honey  in 
out-of-the  way  corners,  which,  in  justice 
to  the  exhibitors,  I  shall  have  to  men- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Mercer's  exhibit  is  the  most  novel 
honey  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  contains  some  of  the  ap- 
pliances used  in  the  apiary,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  of  Mr.  Archer,  made  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Horticultural  Building 
— in  truth,  the  latter  may  not  be  desig- 
nated an  exhibit  of  apiarian  fixtures,  as 
there  is  nothing  there  worthy  of  the 
name,  except  a  bee-hive. 

Mr.  Mercer's  exhibit  is  to  this  Fair 
what  A.  I.  Root's  exhibit  was  to  the 
late  Columbian   Fair,  althQugh  It  Js  far 
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from  being  so  extensive.  It  does  not 
contain  everything  used  in  tlie  apiary, 
neither  does  it  profess  to.  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  description  of  the  exhibit — 
that  would  take  up  more  space  than  is 
at  my  command.  SufiBce  it  to  state  that 
surmounting  the  exhibit  is  a  straw  hive, 
the  first  one  I  ever  saw  in  this  State. 
There  is  a  large  frame  holding  21  one- 
pound  sections  filled  with  honey,  and  a 
single  gigantic  frame  about  48  inches 
long  and  12  inches  wide  containing  a 
single  comb  of  white  honey  with  the 
word  ** HONEY"  in  large  embossed 
Roman  letters  in  the  center  of  the  comb; 
the  letters  being  part  of  the  comb  and 
honey  that  make  up  the  entire  frame. 
Some  of  these  honied  letters  have  not 
been  brought  out  with  that  prominence 
that  the  ** artist"  hoped  for.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  small  sections  of 
honey,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  jars  of  ex- 
tracted honey. 

The  honey-knives,  smoker»,  etc.,  are 
of  Eastern  make ;  the  foundation,  I  be- 
lieve, is  Mercer*s.  He  has  a  large  frame 
of  it  so  arranged  that  it  makes  a  sign  to 
announce  to  the  observer  that  it  is 
Mercer*s.  The  letters  are  nicely  cut  out 
of  foundation  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
foundation  that  forms  the  background 
of  the  *'sign." 

In  the  Shaster  corner  of  the  Northern 
California  Building  I  found  a  case  of 
very  inviting-looking  honey  in  one- pound 
sections.  This  honey  was  produced  In 
Shaster  county,  near  the  northern  limits 
of  the  State,  and  shows  that  the  north 
end  of  the  State  can  produce  as  fine 
looking  honey  as  the  southern  portion 
can.  Whether  Ita  flavor  Is  as  nice  as 
that  of  the  honey  gathered  in  Southern 
California  I  cannot  say,  as  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  sample  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  whitest  and  clear- 
est honey  I  saw  In  the  San  Francisco 
honey  market  came  from  Monterey 
county,  something  like  150  miles  south 
of  the  city  named.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
some  of  this  honey  in  the  main  honey 
exhibit  of  the  Fair.  It  was  not  there, 
however.  This,  as  well  as  other  things 
1  have  mentioned  In  previous  letters, 
shows  how  poorly  the  honey  exhibit  was 
managed.  Of  this  management  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  at  the  close  of  this 
letter. 

Well,  the  last  honey  that  I  came 
across  in  my  wanderings  up  and  down 
the  Fair  was  some  from  Monterey 
county.  It  is  In  the  Monterey  county 
building,  close  to  the  **  Streets  of  Cairo." 
The  entire  exhibit  made  by  this  county. 
Is  a  very  creditable  one.  The  honey  is 
tastefully  displayed   in  a  case  by  itself. 


and  is  from  the  apiaries  of  Mr.  Swenson 
and  William  Littlejohn,  of  San  Maguel 

I  understand  that  some  addltioDaJ 
California  honey  of  this  year's  crop  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Fair  next  week,  so  tiiat 
It  will  be  In  time  to  be  judged  for  i 
premium.  It  is  to  come  from  Alameds 
county. 

The  awards  on  honey,  etc.,  are  to  be 
made  at  the  close  of  next  week,  or  early 
In  the  week  following. 

The  prize  honey  shown  at  the  Fair 
under  consideration.  Is  that  from  Ne- 
vada. It  Is  some  that  did  duty  at  the 
Columbian  Fair.  In  this  respect  it  Is 
ancient,  like  that  of  Mr.  Archer's,  al* 
realty  noticed.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
this  honey  was  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  bnt 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  so,  for  the 
exhibitor  has  attached  to  it  a  badge  of 
reward  that  he  received  for  his  honey  at 
the  Columbian  Fair.  If  this  honev  did 
not  take  a  premium  at  the  White  City  it 
deserved  to,  any  way.  It  is  about  the 
finest  comb  honey  I  have  seen  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair.  The  sections  are  bet- 
ter filled  out  than  any  of  the  California 
honey  that  I  have  noticed,  and  I  ob- 
served pretty  closely  to  see  if  all  the 
honey  from  this  State  was  well  filled  out 
to  the  edges  of  the  sections.  Those  who 
sent  honey  to  the  Fair  were  evidently 
negligent  in  selecting  their  honey,  for  I 
am  sure  that  they  could  have  picked  out 
sections  that  could  be  truthfully  called 
**  prize  section  honey." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Nevadi 
honey  that  I  have  been  referring  to  will 
be  In  competition  with  our  California 
product  or  not,  but  if  it  should,  and 
should  It  be  awarded  first  prize,  our  bee- 
keepers shall  have  no  one  to  blame  bat 
themselves.  They  should  have  selected 
well-filled  combs.  As  for  whiteness  of 
comb  and  clearness  of  honey,  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  honey  can  compare  with 
our  own  California  product. 

The  *'  prize  "  honey  mentioned  Is  from 
the  apiary  of  E.  A.  Moore,  of  Reno.  I 
suppose  it  is  alfalfa  honey.  J.  T.  Aiken, 
of  the  same  place,  also  exhibits  some  of 
this  fine  comb  and  extracted  honey  to 
the  same  case.  I  did  not  notice  any 
other  honey  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 
What  Is  shown  speaks  volumes  for  the 
honey  from  the  Sage  Brush  State.  Gall- 
fornians  should  be  glad  to  know  that 
such  fine  honey  is  produced  in  that  part 
of  Nevada,  for  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  western  half  of  the 
War  or  Sage  Brush  or  Silver  State  will 
be  annexed  to  California,  and  then  will 
the  reputation  of  this  State  for  beautiful 
honey  be  raised  another  notch. 

This  completes  the  several  parcels  of 
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honey  and  other  apiarian  exhibits  at  the 
Fair ;  if  I  have  failed  to  name  any  ex- 
hibit, it  has  been  because  I  have  not 
seen  it.  All  those  that  came  under  my 
notice  have  been  included  in  the  reports 
I  have  ma<|e. 

As  I  promised  above  to  say  more  in 
regard  to  the  reason  why  California  has 
not  had  a  better  exhibit  of  honey  at 
this  Fair,  I  shall  now  do  so. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  the 
executive  or  chief  ofiScers  of  the  Fair  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  person  stated  that 
sometime  ago  the  said  chief  obtained  a 
pass  on  the  railroads  for  one  of  the 
leading  bee-keepers  of  the  State,  so  that 
the  said  bee-keeper  could  go  about 
among  the  honey-producers  and  induce 
them  to  make  a  creditable  display  of 
California  honey  at  the  Fair ;  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  pass  was  issued  visited 
the  Fair  shortly  after  it  was  opened  and 
selected  a  place  where  the  exhibit  was 
to  be  installed.  This  place,  I  have  been 
told,  is  the  location  where  the  main 
honey  exhibit  is  to  be  seen.  The  place 
may  have  seemed  suitable  enough  at  the 
time  it  was  selected,  but  crvidently  since 
then  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  anything  but  a  suitable  place. 
When  the  sun  is  out  in  all  its  bright- 
ness (and  it  comes  out  pretty  hot  some 
times,  even  In  '*  midwinter  '*  in  San 
Francisco)  it  Is  hot  indeed ;  and  when 
Old  Sol  comes  streaming  down  through 
a  large  glass  dome,  it  is  more  than 
doubly  hot.  Then,  when  it  rains,  and  it 
rains  in  the  Pacific  metropolis,  too, 
sometimes,  the  glass  dome,  like  all 
others  of  its  kind,  is  apt  to  leak.  This 
it  has  done,  and  the  goods  that  the  rain- 
water falls  upon  are  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  injured. 

When  I  was  at  the  Fair  a  few  days 
ago,  it  was  a  rainy  day — yes,  it  was  one 
of  those  unusual  days  that  we  some- 
times have  in  California — one  of  those 
days  that  reminds  the  visitor  of  a  sum- 
mer's day  at  home  when  it  is  apt  to  rain 
almost  without  a  moment's  notice ;  well, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  it  rained  quite 
hard,  and  the  rain  came  through  the 
leaky  roof  In  splendid  style.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  some  of  the  honey 
exhibits  got  wet.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  were  damaged,  though. 

But  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. The  Chief  of  the  Department  was 
surprised  that  the  bee-keepers  were  not 
better  represented,  especially  since  he 
expected  that  the  gentlemen  for  whom 
he  had  obtained  the  courtesies  of  the 
railroad  company,  had  given  him  hopes 
of  a  splendid  exhibit.        , 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fault  of  the 


getting  up  of  a  suitable  exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia honey  lies  altogether  with  the 
bee-keeper  alluded  to;  I  think,  as  I 
know  him  to  be  an  energetic  young  man, 
that  he  was  not  idle  In  the  matter  in- 
trusted to  him.  It  is  possible  that  he 
called  upon  and  tried  to  persuade  a  num- 
ber of  our  bee-keepers  to  send  a  lot  of 
honey  to  the  Fair,  so  that  we  could 
make  a  fine  showing,  but  the  said  bee- 
keepers did  not  take  any  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  am  led  to  this  belief,  as  I 
have  heard  ^hat  our  bee-keepers  do  not 
take  that  interest  In  California  bee- 
matters  that  they  should.  I  may  be 
mistaken  ;  If  I  am,  I  am  willing  to  be 
corrected. 

At  any  rate,  this  has  been  another 
golden  opportunity  that  California  bee- 
keepers, like  they  did  at  Chicago  last 
year,  failed  to  take  advantage  of.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  our  bee- 
keepers that  they  were  unrepresented 
at  the  Columbian  Fair  as  it  was  the 
management  of  the  California  World's 
Fair  Commission.  The  latter  would  do 
nothing  to  help  them  get  up  a  suitable 
exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  California 
bee-hive. 

As  the  matter  stands,  there  is  enough 
California  honey  displayed  about  the 
Fair  grounds  to  show  that  this  State 
can  produce  beautiful  honey  from  Del 
Norte  te  San  Diego,  and  from  the  Sierras 
to  the  Sea. 

North  Temescal.  Calif.,  May  28. 


Pollen  In  Secttons— Bee-ManageMent 

WfiXJtmifor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  JOHN  CRAYCRAFT. 


I  should  have  replied  to  Dr.  Miller's 
question  on  page  491  before  this,  but 
bees-ness  was  pressing. 

Yes,  there  will  be  some  pollen  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sections  below,  and  I 
only  suggested  such  work  in  the  event 
that  the  apiarist  could  see  nothing  bet- 
ter to  be  done.  But  such  practice  Is  not 
best  or  economical  with  practical  work. 
Double  up  until  you  have  strong  colo- 
nies, and  then  my  method  will  prove  to 
be  as  nearly  a  perfect  success  as  is  usual 
in  the  course  of  Nature,  there  always 
being  exceptions  to  all  general  rules. 

My  hives  are  square  inside,  143^x14^ 
inches.  Langstroth  depth  frames  set 
across  the  entrance,  so  there  is  very 
little  trouble  with  them  to  work  this 
way. 

I  also  rear  all  queen-cells  over  a 
strong  colony.    I  take  an  upper  story, 
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5ut  on  a  bottom-board,  cut  a  slot  8  or 
0  iDches  long,  and  ^-ioch  wide,  knd 
on  that  tack  a  strip  of  zinc  (perforated), 
80  the  bees  can  work  up  through  it,  and 
make  a  small  entrance  to  the  outside 
over  the  entrance  of  the  lower  story,  so 
that  some  of  the  bees  may  work  out  and 
in  there. 

I  fill  this  story  with  combs  ready  for 
the  surplus  honey,  and  with  these  I 
leave  them  some  sealed  brood-frames. 
Cells  will  be  started  in  a  few  days,  If 
eggs  are  given. 

I  have,  over  one  strong,  quiet  colony, 
reared  from  10  to  15  fine  cells  each 
week  for  the  past  4  weeks.  I  give  them 
eggs  to  rear  from  each  Saturday,  aud 
take  away  the  sealed  cells  then,  and 
give  them  to  a  nucleus  to  nurse  and 
keep  warm  until  they  are  ready  to 
'*  pull." 

I  extract  the  combs  with  the  rest  of 
the  apiary,  and  fill  with  combs,  as  is 
usual.  There  is  no  trouble  about  this 
way,  and  all  the  bees  are  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  do  that 
is  not  laid  down  as  practical ;  that  is, 
I  have  my  hives  close  together,  in  a ' 
straight  row,  8-inch  space  between 
them  ;  and  I  find  no  trouble  with  bees 
quarreling,  and  my  son,  who  is  in  Cuba, 
has  his  so  close  as  to  only  have  space 
for  the  roofs  of  the  hives,  and  finds  no 
trouble  even  in  mating  queens.  He  has 
800  colonies  all  under  sheds  placed  this 
way.  All  frames  set  across  the  entrance, 
and  he  works  from  the  back  of  the  hives. 
Such  close  work  is  not  practical  with 
the  end  entrance  Langstroth  hives,  as 
you  must  be  at  the  side  of  the  hive  to 
manipulate. 

I  was  schooled  to  think  that  the  reg- 
ular length  Langstroth  frame  was  per- 
fection, but  when  I  come  to  results,  I 
want  the  short  frame  (crosswise  Langs- 
troth, lO-frame  size),  lS%x9}4  Inches, 
for  my  use  ;  I  can  rear  more  brood  in  a 
given  length  of  time  than  I  ever  could 
in  the  long  frame,  and  when  I  get  the 
lower  story  full,  and  the  honey  season 
will  admit,  I  move  most  of  the  brood 
above  and  fill  below  with  combs,  and 
thus  economize  the  heat  you  lose  in  the 
large  hive. 
Astor  Park,  Pla.,  May  28. 


Honey  as  Food  and  9Iedieine  is 

just  the  thing  to  help  sell  honey,  as  it  shows 
the  various  ways  in  which  honey  may  be 
used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine.  Try  100 
copies  of  it,  and  see  what  good  "sales- 
men ''  tbev  are.  See  the  second  page  of  last 
number  of  the  Beb  Journal  for  description 
and  prices. 


Relation  of  Bees  to  Hortjcmtare,  Etc. : 

Jitad  before  the  Farmers^  Institute  at  HdmiUm,, 
Illinois,  on  February  i,  1894, 

BYC.   P.   DADANT. 


The  honey-bee  follows  the  white  man 
in  his  civilizing  course,  in  this  counta 
at  l^ast.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Indian, 
but  an  evidence  that  some  such  insect 
was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  different  species  of  wasps, 
hornets,  bumble-bees,  and  other  hooej-i 
gathering  insects  were  very  numerous 
when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

Bees  are  useful  in  the  fertilizing  of 
most  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  Uieir 
presence,  or  that  of  some  other  honey- 
gathering  insect,  is  indispensable  to  tlie. 
production  of  fruit.  Their  role  in  this 
matter  of  fertilization  will  be  the  subject 
of  my  essay. 

Most  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  I 
elements  of  botany,  and  know  the  strac-  i 
ture  of  flowers.  The  organs  of  repro- 
duction consist  of  stamens,  or  male  or- 
gans, and  of  pistils,  or  female  organs. 
The  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust  is  produced 
by  the  stamens,  aiSd  must  reach  the  pis- 
til, or  the  blossom  is  barren.  More 
than  this,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  intermingling  or  cross- 
breeding between  the  different  flowers 
of  one  plant  or  tree,  and  also  between 
the  blossoms  of  several  trees  of  the  same 
kind,  for  in  many  cases  barrenness 
would  follow  a  too  close  in-and-in  breed- 
ing. 

The  role  of  the  honey-gathering  in- 
sects is  to  bring  about  this  crossing,  and 
the  honey-bee  is,  of  all,  the  best  fitted 
for  it,  for  she  not  only  gathers  the 
honey,  and  in  so  doing  scatters  the  fer- 
tilizing dust  which  becomes  attached  (o 
the  hairs  of  her  body,  but  she  also  gath- 
ers this  pollen  and  takes  it  home  for  her 
own  usage.  Have  yoa  ever  watched  a 
colony  of  bees  in  the  busy  season  and 
seen  the  little  insects  coming  home  with 
their  posterior  legs  loaded  with  a  yelk>« 
substance  that  many  people  mistake  for 
beeswax  ?  That  is  pollen,  which  is 
"  bee-bread/*  after  it  has  entered  the 
hive,  as  it  is  used  almost  entirely  to  feed 
the  young  larv»  in  the  course  of  their 
growth. 

The  bee  carries  her  honey  in  her  first 
stomach,  or  honey-sac,  but  Nature  has 
wisely  provided  her  with  baskets — cavi- 
ties on  her  posterior  legs — to  carry  the 
pollen,  and  as  this  pollen  is  loosely 
packed  in  these  cavities,  loaded  on  much 
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as  a  farmer  loads  a  rack  with  loose  hay, 
small  particles  of  it  are  dropped  as  she 
goes  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  serve 
the  purposes  of  fertilization. 

Id  some  plants  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, male  and  female,  are  on  different 
blossoms,  some  distance  apart,  and  in 
many  of  these  plants  the  interference  of 
the  bee  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
melon,  cucumber  and  pumpkin  are  in 
this  situation.  The  male  blossoms  of 
these  plants  produce  pollen  in  such 
abundance  that  the  bees  that  visit  them 
often  look  as  if  they  had  rolled  in  pow- 
dered gold-dust,  their  hairs  being  ab- 
solutely covered  with  the  bright  dust. 
After  visiting  the  male  blossom  for  pol- 
len, they  go  to  the  other  for  honey,  and 
thus  cause  fecundation.  Pumpkins  and 
melons  being  closely  allied,  cross-breed- 
ing is  possible,  between  them,  with  the 
help  of  the  bee,  when  in  close  proximity, 
and  the-  result  is  a  mongrel  vegetable 
which  is  of  no  use,  except  to  Illustrate 
the  action  of  insects  in  this  matter. 

There  are  other  plants,  such  as  corn, 
in  which  the  two  blossoms,  although 
some  distance  apart,  are  not  visited  by 
bees,  for  they  have  no  honey  ;  but  these 
plants  have  the  male  blossom  higher 
than  the  female,  and  the  pollen  is  pro- 
duced in  such  great  quantities  as  to 
cover  the  ground  about  them.  Of  the 
same  kind  is  the  rag-weed,  which  covers 
our  stubble-fields  in  August.  The  pol- 
len of  these  plants  is  so  plentiful  that  it 
pervades  the  air  about  us,  and  causes 
hay  fever  in  persons  who  have  a  predis- 
position to  asthma.  In  these  cases  the 
pollen  falls  upon  the  female  blossom,  or 
Is  carried  to  it  by  the  breeze.  But  in 
some  cases  these  agencies  fail.  Thus  a 
single  corn-stalk  growing  alone  in  the 
middle  of  a  potato  field  may  prove  bar- 
ren, even  though  very  thrifty,  simply 
because  the  pollen  has  been  carried 
away  from  the  tassel,  by  the  wind,  with- 
out reaching  the  ear. 

In  other  cases,  the  reproducing  organs 
are  still  further  removed  from  one 
another,  being  on  altogether  different 
plants,  as  In  hemp.  In  those  cases,  un- 
less the  pollen  is  produced  In  enormous 
quantities,  the  agency  of  insects  is  in- 
dispensable. In  a  few  instances,  plants 
under  cultivation  which  were  perfect  in 
reproducing  power  when  left  to  Nature, 
have  become  imperfect  by  cultivation. 
The  strawberry  is  among  these.  A  num- 
ber of  varieties  have  either  no  stamens, 
or  very  imperfect  ones,  so  that  they 
must  be  planted  In  close  proximity  with 
other  varieties  possessing  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  The  use  of  the  honey-bee 
has  been  clearly  evidenced  in  this  case. 


for  the  pollen  of  the  strawberry  is  not 
very  plentiful,  and  it  grows  so  near  the 
ground  that  breezes  have  but  little  ef- 
fect, so  that  the  agency  of  a  pollen-car- 
rying medium  is  plainly  needed.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticulturists  in 
December  last,  an  extensive  strawberry 
grower  stated  that  he  had  much  larger 
crops  since  thete  had  been  a  large  apiary 
established  in  his  near  vicinity. 

Is  it  necessary  to  give  evidences  that 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolutely 
perfect  flowers,  the  agency  of  bees  is 
useful  or  indispensable?  Red  clover 
has  a  blossom,  the  corolla  of  which  is  so 
deep  that  none  of  the  pollen  can  well  es- 
cape without  the  help  of  insects,  and 
yet  when  red  clover  was  imported  into 
Australia,  it  was  found  Impossible  to  re- 
produce the  seed  until  the  bumble-bees 
were  imported  there.  The  same  red 
clover,  It  Is  well  known,  cannot  bear 
seed  In  its  first  crop  here  because  bum- 
ble-bees are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
for  Its  fertilization  In  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  and  its  corolla  is  too  deep 
at  that  time  for  the  honey-bee  to  reach 
the  calyx. 

Apple-trees  do  not  bear  fruit  when 
blooming  takes  place  during  weather 
cold  enough  to  keep  the  Insects  away 
from  the  bloom.  The  experience  of  the 
season  of  1892  here,  was  a  plain  evi- 
dence of  this,  for  although  apple-trees 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bloom 
there  was  no  fruit.  Why  is  it  that  a 
peach-stone,  when  planted,  often  pro- 
duces a  tree  whose  fruit  will  be  entirely 
different  from  the  peach  from  which  it 
came  ?  Because  the  blossom  was  ferti- 
lized with  the  help  of  insects  by  pollen 
from  another  tree. 

In  short,  the  agency  of  Insects  pro- 
duces In  fruit  the  same  result  that  is 
produced  In  corn  by  the  agency  of  the 
wind.  Put  white  and  yellow  corn  side 
by  side  in  the  same  field,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  pro- 
duced by  the  cross-fertilization  of  the 
blossoms. 

I  believe  that  I  have  given  sufficient 
proof  that  the  honey-gathering  insects 
are  necessary  to  the  farmer  to  help  the 
crops  of  his  orchard  and  garden.  Let 
us  now  look  at  the  other  side. 

It  is  said  that  bees  may  be  too  plenti- 
ful, and  that  their  too  oft-repeated  visits 
to  the  blossom  may  damage  the  latter. 
Some  say  also  that  the  honey  which 
blossoms  produce  Is  necessary  to  their 
growth,  and  that,  when  not  removed  by 
the  bee,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  and 
helps  its  development.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  blossoms  which  are  most  visited 
by  the  bees  must  suffer,  and  sooner  or 
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later  become  extinct.  What  are  the 
blossoms  most  visited  by  bees  ?  White 
clover,  knot-weed  —  better  known  as 
smart-weed — Spanish-needle,  asters,  etc. 
The  pesta.  of  your  fields  are  the  bees* 
favorites.  Then  you  had  best  keep  bees 
to  help  destroy  those  pests  ;  but  if  the 
bees  cannot  destroy  them,  yon  must  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  not  injurious 
to  flowers,  especially  if  you  find  that 
those  plants  are  the  most  numerous 
after  the  largest  honey  crops  have  been 
harvested  from  them. 

But  there  is  another  stumbling-block. 
Are  not  bees  injurious  to  sound  ripe 
fruit  ?  Do  they  not  damage  sound  fruit 
in  years  of  honey  scarcity  ?  During  the 
fall  of  1879  there  was  great  complaint 
made  of  the  bees  on  that  score,  in  this 
vicinity,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
grapes.  These  complaints  induced  us 
to  make  careful  experiments  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  ascertained  and  will  say  now, 
not  that  I  believe  that  bees  cannot  in- 
jure sound  fruit,  but  that  I  know  that 
they  cannot,  and  that  they  may  be 
starved  to  death  upon  it. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  doubt 
of  this  assertion  having  been  expressed 
in  our  public  high  school  on  this  ques- 
tion, by  the  lady  principal  of  the  school, 
I  offered  to  make  a  public  test  of  this 
matter  before  the  pupils,  and  this  offer 
was  accepted.  The  bees  were  attracted 
from  neighboring  hives  to  a  table  in  the 
school-yard,  and  damaged  fruit  offered 
them.  After  they  got  fairly  to  work 
upon  it,  the  damaged  fruit  was  removed 
and  sound  fruit  put  in  its  place,  and  in 
the  course  of  15  minutes  the  bees  had 
all  abandoned  the  spot.  I  earnestly  re- 
quest those  who  doubt  my  assertions  on 
this  question,  to  make  such  a  test  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  difficult,  and  is 
conclusive. 

Most  of  the  damage  charged  to  bees  is 
done  by  birds,  ants,  wasps,  and  hornets 
do  their  share,  but  as  the  little  honey- 
bee sometimes  gathers  the  remnants  so 
nothing  may  be  tost,  she  is  often  ac- 
cused as  the  leading  perpetrator  of  the 
offence. 

LfCt  us,  then,  give  full  credit  to  these 
honest  toilers,  and  let  us  remember  that 
aside  from  bheir  usefulness  as  plant  fer- 
tilizers, we  have  great  use  for  them  as 
honey-producers. 

Hamilton,  111. 


One-t^ent    Postag^e    Stamps   we 

prefer '  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stamps  for  fractions  of  a  doUar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


tm  MUm  of  E  B.-K.  i 


WritUnfor  theAtMrieem  BeeJottrnA 
BY  JA8.   A.  STOITE. 


I  send  herewith  the  condensed  reports 
from  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee> 
Keepers*  Association,  On  the  condition 
of  bees,  and  prospects  of  a  honey  crop 
for  1894.  The  reports  are  supposed  to 
contain  information  in  response  to  these 
four  questions: 

1.  How  many  colonies  have  yoa  ? 

2.  What  are  the  prospects  of  a  honey 
crop? 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  honey  gath- 
ered to  date  ? 

4.  Is  the  honey  No.  1  or  not  ? 

Here  are  the  reports  so  far  as  heard 
from,  May  15th  to  June  Ist : 

A.  B.  Anthony,  Coleta— 26  cols.  Pros- 
pects very  good.    No  surplus  yet. 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Deer  Plain— 86  cob. 
Prospects  good  for  a  spring  crop.  No 
honey.    Bees  in  a  starving  condition. 

Thos.  B.  Allen,  Stirrup  Grove— 33  cols. 
Prospects  very  poor.  No  white  clover.  No 
honey  so  far. 

James  Bertram,  Bristol — 12  cols.;  hivee 
crowded  with  bees.  Prospects  not  very 
good.  White  clover  injorea  by  drouth  last 
faU. 

M.  Bevier,  Bradford— 43  cols.  Prospects 
good.    No  honey. 

5.  M.  Black,  Clayton— 30  cols.  Prospects 
poor.  No  white  clover,  and  very  lltue  to 
gather  from.    No  surplus  honey. 

Frank  Blecka,  Elgin— 18  cols.  Prospects 
good— hope.  Bees  working  in  the  sections. 
Honey  No.  1. 

Peter  Blunier,  Roanoke — 51  cols.,  and  aH 
in  good  condition.  Prospects  not  good; 
white  clover  thin.  No  honey  exc^  in 
the  brood-chamber,  and  it  loots  to  be  good. 

D.  A.  CadwaUader,  Prairie  du  Rocher-23 
cols.  Prospects  good.  White  clover  abmi' 
dant.  No  surplus  honey  yet,  and  no  cases 
on.    Bees  swarming. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton— 350  cols.  Pros- 
pects poor.    No  honey. 

Peter  Dahl,GranviUe -128  cols.  Prospects 
fair.    No  surplus  honey.    Some  honey-dew. 

Daniel  E.  Bobbins,  Payson— 30  ools.  The 
prospects  very  poor.  No  white  clover,  and 
a  dry  spring  msures  clean  corn-fields,  so  no 
fall  blooms.  Honey  enongh  to  keep  brood- 
rearing  brisk.    Honey-dew. 

P.  J.  England,  Fancy  Prairie— 36  cols 
Prospects  good,  but  no  honev  taken  yet 

J.  D.  Everett,  Oak  Park— 14  cols.  Pros- 
pects very  good.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  honey. 

w.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,  Springfield— 13  cols. 
Prospects  very  poor,  ana  litUe  white  clover. 
Not  any  honey. 

E.  T.  Flanagan,  BeUeviUe— 275  cols.  Pros- 
pects only  fair.    Not  one  poond  of  honey. 

J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa— 118  cols.  Prospects 
fair,  and  bees  in  first-rate  condition.  No 
surplus  honey.    Some^oney-dew. 
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N.  8.  Hahn,  Henderson.  I  have  made  no 
examination  as  to  number  of  colonies. 
Prospects  favorable,  if  dry  weather  keeps 
off.  I  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  honey, 
but  pollen  seems  ample. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sprine— 120  cols.  Pros- 
pects very  poor.  No  surplus  honey,  and  do 
not  know  tne  quality. 

Bernard  W.  Hayek,  Quincy— 74  cols. 
Prospects  not  good,  but  mavbe  a  half  crop 
of  white  clover.  No  surplus  honey,  and 
the  honey  is  not  No.  1. 

Leroy  Hlghbarger,  Leaf  River— 70  cols. 
The  prospects  fair,  but  white  clover  is 
short  from  last  fall's  drouth.  Enough  honey 
to  keep  brood  going  nicely.  _ 

Wm.  Little,  Marissa— 60  cols.  Prospects 
not  good,  as  the  weather  is  cold,  and  toes 
are  starving.  No  honey,  the  clover  being 
badly  injured  by  the  late  freeze. 

J.  H.  Martin,  Bloomington,  Cal.— 170  cols. 
The  probabilities  are,  that  there  will  be  but 
little  honey  to  ship  from  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Bees  have  hardly  made  a  living, 
being  fed  in  some  localities.  Not  enough 
honey  to  grade.  ,       ^ 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo-201  cols.  The 
prospects  are  excellent. 

Acba  Phelps,  Springfield— 80  cols.  Fair 
prospects.  Cannot  say  as  to  the  amount  of 
honey,  but  think  it  is  not  No.  1. 

Jas.  Poindexter,  Bloomington— 150  cols., 
and  the  majority  are  weak.  Prospects  are 
not  good;  clover  is  badly  killed.  No 
surplus  honey,  but  an  average  for  brood- 
rearing.    Good  for  source  gathered  from. 

Geo.  P.  Robbins,  Mechanicsburg— 78  cols. 
Very  poor  prospects;  the  clover  was  all 
killed  out  last  year.  Just  one  thimble  full 
of  honey  from  fruit  bloom. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O.— 150  cols.,  used  for 
queen-rearing.  Good  prospects  in  our 
vicinity.  Li  the  the  neighborhood  of  10 
pounds  per  colony.  Quality  of  honey  good. 
J.  Q.  Smith,  Lincoln— 62  cols.  So  far  the 
prospects  are  not  good ;  no  clover  in  sight. 
No  honey. 

F.  A.  SneU,  Milledgeville— 110  cols.  Fair 
prospects.  A  liberal  amount  of  honey  for 
brood-rearing.     No  surplus  honey  to  date. 

Jas.  A.  Stone,  Bradfordton— 66  cols.  No 
prospect  of  increase  this  year;  the 
B  warms  are  very  small.  Very  poor  pros- 
pects; white  clover  was  badly  killed  the 
fast  week  in  March.  Very  little  honey— 
honey-dew. 

P.  E.  Vandenburg,  Jerseyville— 40  cols. ; 
no  swarms  to  date.  Very  poor  pros- 
pects; bees  have  nearly  stopped  breeding. 
Not  enough  honey  to  keep  up  oreeding,  and 
not  a  sealed  cell  of  honey. 

Walter  M.  Van  Meter,  Era,  Tex.— 4  cols. 
Prospects  are  good,  and  have  50  pounds  of 
excellent  honey. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Pecatonica— 65  cols.  Fair 
prospects:  white  clover  was  injured  by 
drouth.    No  honey  yet. 

One  report  was  sent  in  with  name  and 
address  omitted,  so  we  leave  it  out. 
Others  are  not  received,  but  we  cannot 
delay  longer.  Jas.  A.  Stone,  Sec, 

Bradfordton,  111.,  June  12. 


e^  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

Bees  Workini?  on  Alsike. 

White  clover  is  scarce,  but  our  bees  com- 
menced work  lively,  since  the  latter  part 
of  last  week,  on  Alsike. 

Chas.  P.  MuTH  &  Son. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  June  13. 


Glover  Coming  Out  Nicely. 

We  had  a  fine  rain  here,  and  the  clover 
is  coming  out  in  good  shape.  I  am  hoping 
for  a  go^  year  for  honey. 

Embrson  T.  Abbott. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  12. 


Carrying  in  Honey  Now. 

I  have  been  feeding  up  to  this  week. 
Bees  are  carrying  a  uttle  honey  now.  I 
am  now  hustling  my  queen  work,  as  winter 
left  us  only  last  week.         J.  F.  Michael. 

German,  O.,  June  12. 


Unfavorable  Weather. 

We  had  here  unusually  fine  spring 
weather,  and  were  anticipating  a  fine 
honey  crop.  But,  alas!  for  about  12  days 
we  have  had  rainy,  cool  weather.  What 
will  come  next  i  H.  Dupret. 

Montreal,  Canada,  June  8. 


Melilot  or  Sweet  Clover,  Etc. 

It  seems  there  are  yet  a  good  many  bee- 
keepers who  know  but  little  about  sweet 
clover.  As  I  have  raised  it  for  over  20 
years,  I  think  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  it.  I  have  sown  it  at  nearly  all  times, 
and  never  had  it  to  fail.  I  have  sown  it  in 
the  fall,  in  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
and  it  has  always  grown  for  me.  I  have 
sown  it  with  wheat,  oats  and  alone.  It  is 
not  best  to  sow  it  too  thick.  It  does  not 
stay  in  bloom  as  long  when  sown  too  thick. 
I  sow  from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre; 
four  pounds  will  do  where  it  is  all  well  got- 
ten in. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  if  it  was  not  for 
my  sweet  clover,  my  bees  would  surely 
starve.  I  have  now  fed  500  pounds  of  good 
clover  honey  this  spring.  My  bees  got  a 
little  honey  from  the  maplef^and  nojt  the 
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least  honev  since.  There  are  not  ten  acres 
of  white  clover  In  this  township.  I  took  89 
colonies  six  miles  to  the  north  where  there 
are  some  fields  of  mustard ;  they  may  get  a 
living  mitil  the  sweet  clover  comes  into 
bloom. 

To^ay  it  looks  the  most  discouraffing  I 
ever  saw  it.  The  com  was  all  frozen 
down,  potatoes  also ;  to-day  it  is  hot  and 
dry — everything  drying  up.  Pastures  are 
in  very  bad  condition.  White  clover  was 
all  killed  last  fall  by  the  drouth.  If  my 
bees  can  only  get  honey  to  go  through  the 
winter,  I  will  be  satisfied.  We  must  have 
rain,  or  we  will  not  raise  anything  here. 

Compton,  ni.,  June  11.  R.  Miller. 


A  Splendid  Honey-Flow,  Etc. 

I  am  having  a  splendid  honey-flow.  I 
took  off  honey  on  May  4th. 

I  use  bee-entrance  guards  on  all  my  hives. 
The  bees  swarm,  but  always  go  back,  as 
the  queen  cannot  get  out,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  plan.  Walter  R.  Wood. 

Bellevue,  Del.,  June  11. 


Bees  Doing:  Well. 

Bees  are  doing  well  now,  but  they  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  up  to  a  few 
days  ago.  Bees  died  from  cold,  clustered 
on  the  outside  of  the  hives,  so  my  neigh- 
bors report.  I  lost  none  that  way.  1  have 
24  colonies  now.         D.  A.  Cadwalladbr. 

Prairie  du  Rocher,  111.,  June  11. 


GOBmBKnON  DIlUS€TOR¥. 


Tkmc  and  place  of  meeting. 

1894. 
July  19.— Carolina,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  L.  Beach.  Sec ,  Steel  Creek,  N.  C. 

Aug.l6.— Bast  Tennessee,  at  Whltesburg.Tenn 
H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec.,  SneedviUe,  Tenn. 
1895. 
Jan.  28.— Venango  Co.,  at  Franklin,  Pa. 

C.^.  Pizer,  Sec.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Feb.  8,  9.— WlsconslD,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec.,  Madison,  Wis. 

^^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete, 
Becretaries  are  requested  to  forward  full 
particulars  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
each  future  meeting.— Ths  Bditob. 


Vorth  Amerloaa  Bee-Seepen'  Aeeooiatloii 


Pbb8.— Bmerson  T.  Abbott St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

vicb-Pres.— O.  L.  Hershlser.... Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
SsGRBTART— Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Trbasitbbr— George  W.  York... Chicago.  Ills. 


Matioaal  Bee-Seepers'  VnAmu 


Pbbsidbnt— Hon. R.  L.  Taylor . .Lapeer,  Mich. 
asN'L  Managbr-T.  a.  Newman.  Chicago,  ni. 
147  South  Western  Avenue. 


A  Beeswax  Market  (liMrtaliiB. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23. -Tb©  boney 
market  Is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6o. ;  if  dark  color,  5c. 

Beeswax.  26®27c  H.  R.  W. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.,  May  14.— Trade  is  very 
slow,  and  we  have  still  a  liberal  stock  on 
hand.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb.  13^1 4c; 
choice,  11^120.;  dark  and  common  Rradea, 
8^0.    Beeswax,  25^0c.  B.  A  Co. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  May  10.— The  market  for 
comb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  fine  article  of  white 
comb  brings  15c.  in  pound  sections.  Extract' 
ed  slow  of  sale,  at  4^0c.    Beeswax.  25c 

B.  A.  B.  &  Ca 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  mir- 
ket  will  he  very  quiet  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honev  comes  in.  We  cannot  quote  prices 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  what 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  f  alL  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  25d3dc.  J.  A.  L. 

CINCINNATI,  C,  May  21.-Demand  is  very 
slow  for  extracted  honev  at  4^7c  Supply  ii 
lai^.  Prices  for  comb  honey  are  nominal,  at 
1 2^1 4c.  for  l:>e8t  white.    Demand  is  slow. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  at  22^7a  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  Supply  is  scant,  and 
not   enough    arriving  to  supply  our  hoine 


trade. 


.M.ftS. 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo..  Apr.  6.— We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  tliis  aea* 
son,  and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.   We 

?uote  to-day:   No.  1  white  oomb,  l>lb..  14^ 
5c,:  No.  2, 1.3^14c.;  No.  1  amber,  12dl3c; 
No.2,  lO^lc.    Extracted,  5^7c. 
Beeswax.  20®22c  C.-M.  C.  Co. 

NBW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Mav  25.— New  crop  of 
Southern  honey  is  arriving  freely.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  and  demand  very 
light.  We  quote:  Common  grade,  50c.  per 
gal.;  choice,  55^00.  Beeswax  is  firm  at fiSc 

H.  B.ft8. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beesvu  Dealers, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  JoumaL 


J.  A.  Lamon,  43  South  Water  St. 

R.  A.  BUBNBTT  ft  Co..  163  South  Water  Street 

New  Yorkf  N.  Y. 

F.  I.  Sags  &  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HiLDRBTH  Bros,  ft  Sbokijubn, 

28  ft  30  West  Broadwiy. 
Chas.  Israel  ft  Bros.,  110  Hudson  St. 

Kan—  City,  IHo. 

Hambum  ft  Bbahss,  614  Walnut  Street. 
Clsmoms-Masoit  Com.  Co.,  521  Walnut  8t 

Albany,  N.Y. 

H.  R.  Wright,  326  ft  328  Broadway. 

BnllUo,  N.  Y» 
Batterson  ft  Co.,  167  ft  169  Scott  St. 

HamUton,  nUk 

Chas.  Dadant  ft  Son. 

Clnetnnmtl,  OIUo* 

C.  F.  MUTH  ft  SON,  cor.  Freeman  ft  Central  tfi- 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT   POSTPAID  BY 


G-eorge  W.  York  &  Co., 

66  Finii  Ave«,  Cbtcafco,  lUs. 


Bees  and  Honey,  or  Manafrement  of  an  Apiary 
for  Pleasore  and  Profit,  by  Thomas  ti.  Newman.^ 
This  edition  has  been  largely  re-wrltten.  tUorooKhly 
lerlsed.  and  Is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  In  all  the 
ImproTomento  and  Inrentlons  In  this  rapldly-deyel- 
oplov  pursuit,  and  presento  the  apiarist  irltb 
eyerythinff  that  can  aid  In  the  successful  maoaKe- 
ment  Qf  an  apiary,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
the  most  honey  In  an  auractlye  condition.  •  It  con- 
tains SSO  pages,  and  246  lUustraUons— U  beautifully 
erlnted  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  and  bound 
I  cloth,  gold-lettered.   Price, 

Iduifstrotk  OB  Uie  HoneyBee*  leTlsed  by 
Dadant— This  classic  In  bee-cvltnre,  has  been 
entirely  le-wrttten.  and  Is  fully  Illustrated.  It 
treats  of  CTerythlcg  relating  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing. No  apiarian  library  Is  complete  without  this 
standard  work  by  Rey.  L.  L.  Langstroth  —  the 
Father  of  American  Bee-Culture.  It  has  S20  pages; 
bound  la  cloth.    Price,  11.40. 

Bee-Keopers*  Chslde*  or  Maoual  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural OoUege.— This  book  Is  not  only  Instructlye 
and  helpful  as  a  guide  In  bee-keeping,  but  Is 
Interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  and  sdentlllc. 
It  contains  a  full  delineation  of  the  anatomy  and 

Jihyslology  of  bees  460  pages ;  bound  In  cloth  and 
ully  Illustrated.    Price 

SelenUfle  Queea-Rearlnv,  as  Practically 
Applied,  by  G.  M.  DoollUle.— A  method  by  which 
the  yery  best  of  Queen-Bees  are  reared  In  perfect 
accord  with  Nature's  way.  176  pages,  bound  In 
doth,  and  Illustrated.    Price,  11.00. 

A  B  C  or  Bee-Oultare*  by  A.  I.  Root.— A 
cyclopiBdIa  of  400  pages,  describing  eyerythlng 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bees.  It  con- 
tains aOO  engraylngs.  It  was  written  especially  for 
beginners.    Bound  in  doth.    Price,  11.25. 

A  Year  Amohv  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C  C.  Miller— 
A  talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  plans  and 
practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  26  years*  experience, 
who  has  for  8  years  made  the  production  of  honey 
hlsexdnslye  business.  It  glyes  full  particulars 
about  caring  for  bees  throughout  the  whole  year. 
114  pages,  bound  In  doth,  and  Illustrated.    60  cu. 

Adyanced  Bee-Oaltore,  Its  Methods  and 
Management,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.— The  author 
of  this  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description  of  his  book.  He  Is  a  practical  and 
entertaining  writer.  You  should  read  his  book  tf) 
pages,  bound  lu  paper,  and  Illustrated.  Price,  60  cts. 

Rational  Bee-Keeplnv,  by  Dr.  John  Dclenon 
—This  Is  a  translation  of  his  latest  German  book  on 
bee-culture.  It  has  360  pages;  bound  In  doth,  11.26; 
In  paper  coyers,  11.00. 

Blenen-Kultnr,  by  Thomas  O.  Newman.— 
This  Is  a  Germ£n  translation  of  the  principal  por* 
tlon  of  the  book  called  Bbbs  or  Honey.  100-page 
pamphlet.    Price.  40  cento. 

The  Apiary  Register,  by  Vhomas  G.  Newman 
—A  record  and  account  book  for  the  apiary,  deyot- 
Ingtwo  pages  to  each  colony.  Leatner  binding- 
Price,  for  60  oolonles.  11 .00.    For  100  colonies.  II  .25. 

Oonyentlon  Hand-Book,  for  Bee-Keepers.  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains  the  parliamen- 
tary law  and  rules  of  order  for  Bee-Conyentlons— 
also  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with  subjecto  for 
discussion,  etc.    Cloth,  gold-lettered.    Price.  25  cto. 

'Winter  ProbleM  In  Bce-Keeplnv*  by  O.  R. 

Pierce.— The  author  has  had  25  years'  experience  In 
bee-keeping,  and  for  flye  years  deyoted  all  his  time 
and  enerales  to  the  onrsult.     Paoer  coyers.    60  cto. 

Tke  BiTe  I  ITse,  by  G.  M.  DoolltUe.  It  details 
bis  management  of  bees,  and  his  methods  for  the 
wodnotloQ  of  honey.   Prloe«  6  cents. 


Honejr  mm  F4»o4  and  llledletiie» 

G.  Newman.— A  savage  pamphlet :  Jest  the  ' 
create  a  demand  for  honey  at  home.     Stai- 
scattered  freely.   Contains  recipes  for  Honey- 
Coddes.  Paddings,  Foam,  Wines,  and  usee  of 
for  medldne. 

Prices,  prepftid- 

cts.:  SOior$l.SO:  lOOTor  ^_ 

f orflojOO;  or  lOOO for $15J0X  _ 

Wiien  250  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will  print  th 
be»keeper*B  card  (free  of  cost)  on  the  frooft  covs 
pa«e. 

Commercial  Oalciilmtor«  by  C.  Bopp.- 
A  ready  Calculator,  Business  ArtthmeUo  and  Ai 
count*Book  combined  In  one._  Syery  ' 


rie  copy,  5  cta.i  lO  eopian, s 
or  $£S0i  290  for  fS^SO;   5Q 


business  man  should.baye  tk  ^to.  la^^uid  tn 

1  pocket. 

Price,  $iJa: 


proof  leatherette,  calf  finish, 
in  fine  artificial  leather,  with 
and  accoant>book. 


,'afi&-*j&i 


Tbe  l¥orld)s  Fair  DroBten*  by  Mrs.  J. 

D.  HIIL-Dalntteet  and  prettiest  book  Isened  la  e-:^' 
nectlon  with  the  World's  Fair.  Contains  enpert 
full-page  portralta  and  sketches  of  81  of  tbe  "Wor:  d  ^ 
Fair  women  and  wlyes  of  prominent  oOclals.  Bool. 
In  leatherette.   Price,  75  eta.  | 

Green's  FlTe  Book*  on  Fralt"<talt«rei 

by  Chas.  A.  Green.— Deyoted  1st,  to  Apple  and  Peai 
Culture;  2nd,  Plum  and  Cherry  Cnltore;  Srd,  Ba^ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Coltnre;  4th.  Grape  Caltorej 
5th,  Strawberry  Cnltnre.  I29pp.;llluatntted.  ^css^ 

Garden  and  Orebard^  by  Ohas.  A.  Oreeni 
—Glyes  full  Instructions  in  Thinning  and  BCarketioil 
Fruits;  Pruning,  Planting  and  Culuyatlngt  Bpra^ 
Ing,  Bya^ratlon,  Cold  Storage,  Btc  84  pages,  ill;» 


trated. 


rice,  25  cts. 


Amerlkanlsehe  Btenensndkt«  br  Haci 

Buschbauer.— Printed  In  German.  A  handH>ook  oc 
bee-keeping,  glylng  the  methods  In  use  by  the  t>e« 
American  and  German  apiarists.  IUnstr«ted;  ise 
pages.  Price,  $i.oa 

<^Bee«Keeplnc  for  Prollt«  by  Dr.  O.  L. 

Tinker.— Beylsed  and  enlarged.  It  details  tbe  as* 
thor's  '*  new  system,  or  how  to  get  the  laivest  rteld« 
of  comb  or  extracted  honey.*'  80  p. ;  lUnstrated.  15c. 

ThlrtT  Years   Amonic  ^«   Bees,    by 

Henry  AUey.-aiyes  tbe  rsaulto  of  oyer  a  qnarter^ 
century's  experience  in  rearing  queeu'-beea.  Very 
latest  work  of  the  kind.  Nearly  100  pages.  Prion,  ux. 

Capons  and  <3sPonlHlngt  by  Dr.  Sawyer. 
Fanny  Field,  and  otn«ae.— Illustrated.  All  aboct 
oapontxing  fowls,  and  thus  how  to  make  tae  most 
money  In  poultry-nistng.  64  pagea.  Price,  so  eta. 


Hoir  to  ProL 

by  Chas.  A.  Gfeen.~] 

grafting  an'  * ' 

trees,  Vines 


,        and  Groir  Fmlt, 

ief  instructions  In  boddtng. 

and  layering:  also  propagation  of  frais 
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rice  ascts 


Hoir  DTe  Made  the  Old  Famt  Pay. 

by  Chas.  A.  Green,— Glyes  hit  personal  experience 
on  a  fruit  farm  which  he  made  yield  a  generooa  for 
tune.  04 pages;  lUnstrated.  Prtce,2Sets. 

Ovr  Poultry  lloetor«  or  Health  in  tbe 


lield,— Byerytblng  about  Poultry  '. 
Price, soota. 


Poultry  Tard  and  How  to  Cure  Sick  FovJa.  to/ 
Fanny  Field,— Byerytblng  about  Poultry  DUBaset 
aad  tnelr  Cure.  64 

Bmerson  Binders^'  made  especially  fbr 
the  BBS  JouBNAU  are  oonyenlent  for  pieserylng 
each  number  as  fast  as  reoelyed.  Mot  mailable  to 
Canada.  Price, fiocta. 


.__    Haricet   and  Poultry  fbr 
iny  Field.— Tells  eyerythhag  about  the 


Ponltrr  for 

Profit,  by  Vanny  neld.— Tells  eyerytnnag 
Poultry  Business.*  at  pages.  Price,  36  cts. 


Tnrkeys  for  Haricet  and  Tut^ots  for 
Profit,  by  Fanny  Fle1d.-AU  ahont  Tukey4Uisins. 
64  pages.  Price,  25  cts.  ^ 

Foul  Brood  Treatment*  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Cheshire.— Its  Oaose  and  PreyenUon.    Price,  10  ou. 

by  A.  B.  Kohiike.— Origin. 
Pitoe.Sftola. 
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—To  New  Subscilbers- 


•^ 


Only40c.toJan.lsl^i^ 

EVERYBODY  READ  THIS 

AND  THEN  GO  TO  WORK. 

We  want  to  Double  our  Bubeorlption  List  before  Fall.  ' 

Will  rou  help  us  to  realize  that  wish  ? 

We  want  all  of  our  Present  Subscribers  to  Get  Up  dobs  of  New  j 
ECeaders  at  the  above  low  rate.    This  will  be  easy.    Try  it  and  see. 

DOB^'X  ^WORK  FOR  B^OXHIl^G  ! 

No,  you  can't  afford  to  do  that  these  days,  and  **  board  yourself ''  be- 
sides.   But  we  will  PAY  YOU  WBLL  for  the  work  you  do  for  us. 

Book  Preminms !   Read  Very  Carefnlly ! 

Remember  the  folloninff  OfTers  for  the  work  of 

getting   Menr  SulMeribers  are    based  on    the 

above  40-eent  proposal— to  Jan.  1,  '95. 

Something  to  Work  For  Now. 

(Your  choice  of  one  in  each  offer  made  below.) 
GiTen  for  1  New  Sobscrlber  wlili  40g.        GlTen  for  4  New  Snbscriben  at  40o  eacli 


Poultry  for  Market— by  Fannte  Field. 
Turkeys  for  Market—  **  ** 

Capons  and  Caponizinfir—    **  ** 

Foul  Brood  Treatment— by  Cheshire. 
6  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

Given  for  3  Neiv  Sabaciib'ra  at  40c  eacb 

Green's  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit. 
How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Fay. 

**       Garden  iind  Orchard. 

••     '  Six  Books  on  Kruit  Cuiture. 
Foul  Brood— by  Dr.  Howard. 
Ree-Keepingr  for  Profit— bv  Tinker. 
Itopp's  Commercial  Calculator  No.  1. 
Bees  and  Honey  (paper  cover)— by  Newman. 
Scienttflc  Queen-Rearing:    *'    —by  Doolittle. 
Convention  Hand-Book. 
12  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

GlTen  for  9  Ne^  Snbscrlb'm  at  40e  eaeb 

itoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture. 

I'aoffstrotb  on  the  Honey-Bee— by  Dadant. 

'-^H-lnch  Quinby  Bee-Smoker. 

60  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

Now,  all  at  it  I    A  big  PULL,  a  stroner  pull«  and  a  pull  all  toflrether  I    Everybody  take  hold  and 

STRIKB    UO    -WIXH    JK    CI#17B 

Of  3, 4,  5,  6  or  0  New  Subscribers.  This  is  the  time  of  year  bee-keepers  will  want  the  **  Bee 
Journal "  to  help  them  in  their  work.  It  will  take  but  little  effort  to  get  them  to  take  it  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  only  40  cents.  And  YOU  get  a  Premium  for  your  trouble.  How  many 
vrill  turn  In  and  help  to  spread  bee-knowledge?  You'll  never  get  a  better  chance  to— '*  Strike 
us  with  a  Club." 

Sample  Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  the  persons  you  wish  to  call  on,  if  you  will  send  us  the 
Dames  and  addresses  first.    On  the  40-cent  offer,  no  back  numbers  will  be  sent  to  new  Subs. 


Advanced  Bee-Culture— by  Hutchinson. 

Winter  Problem  in  Bee-Keeping— by  Pierce. 

Binder  for  **  Bee  Journal." 

Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees— by  Alley. 

People's  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Bienen-Kultur  (German)— by  Newman. 

2  Hill  Bee- Feeders. 

20  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

Given  for  5  Neiv  Snbacribem  at  40e  eaeb 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees— by  Miller. 
Kopp's  Commercial  Calculator  No.  2. 
Rational  Bee-Koeping  (paper  cov'r)— Dzierzon 
30  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

Given  for  6  New  Sobscrlb'ra  at  40c  each 

Bees  and  Honey— cloth  bound. 

Scientific  Queen-Rearing— cloth  bound. 

Rational  Bee-Keeping— cloth  bound. 

Amerikaniscbe  Bienenzucht— German. 

Bee-Keeper's  Guide— by  Prof.  Cook. 

A  Year's  Subscription  to  the  •'  Bee  Journal." 

40  copies  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 


GEORGE    W. 
M  Fifth  Avenue, 


YORK   &    CO., 

€HI€AG<K  ILLS. 
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QUEENS  FOB  '94. 

Prices— Untested,  3  or  6  banded,  in  March, 
April  or  May,  81.00  each ;  85.00  for  6 ;  or  89.00 
for  12.  Tested  3-band  Queens.  81.50  to  82^00. 
Tested  5-Bands.  82.60  to  86.00.  Fine  3-band 
Breeders  85.00,  always  on  iiand.  Straight  5- 
band  Breeders  or  my  Faultless  Queens.  810.00 
eaoh.  Untested,  after  June  1st, 75c.  each;  6 
for  84.25 ;  or  88.00  per  dozen.  Tested  Queens 
unchanged  through  the  season. 

I  send  NUCI«EI  at  81.00  per  Frame—any 


Colontea  85.00  eaoh.  I  have  one  straight 
merchandise  rate  on  Bees  by  Bzpress— lowest 
rate  in  U.  8.  E^  Xf  yon  wish  Qussns  for 
Busiiisss,  ssnd  to  ms. 

ALL  BEE-8UPPLIE8    ON    HAND. 

I  have  A.  I.  Booths  Dovetailed  Hives  and  all 
Supplies  loiv.  Bend  for  Catalogue.  Dadant*s 
Foundation.     JBflNlE  AT€HI«BY«__ 

BBBVILLB,  Bee  Ck>.,  TBX. 
Dr.  Howard's  ToxH  Brood  Book,  85  ots. 

Feeders  and  Smokers ! ! 

We  have  a  few  of  the  Hill 
Bee-Feeders  on  hand, which 
we  mail,  prepaid.  2  for  40c. 
Or  12  by  express  for  81.50 
—6  for  80c. 

We  will  send  2  postpaid 
with  the  Bee  Journal  for  a 
^year,  for  81.25,  or  give  two 
,  Feeders  as  a  Premium  tor 
sending  us  One  New  Sub- 
scriber to  the  Bee  Journal, 
with  81.00. 
The  Smokers  are  of  the 

latest  style  Qulnby,  2mn. 

flre-barrel,  and   both  oold 

and  hot  blast  arrangement 

on  eaoh  Smoker.   Regular 

price  is  81.50,  postpaid,  but 

to  close  out  wnat  we  have 

on  hand,  we  will  mail  one 

for  81.20  or  two  for  82.00; 

or  we  will  send  you  Smoker 

and  Bee  Joumu  for  1  year 

—both  for  only  82.00.   This 

is  a  bargain.   Or  send  us  3 

New  Subscribers  to  the  Bee 

Journal  (with  $3),  and  we 

will  mail  you  a  Smoker  f  reoL 
Address,  ^5 

GEOBGE  W.  TOBX  A  00., 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

SAVE  MONET! 

IP  YOU  WANT 

Queen-Bees,  Hives,  Foundation 


OB  ANT 


APURIiN  SUPPLIES, 


Send  fbr  Price-Llst,  to  

J.  P.  n.  BR01¥H. 

llAtf  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

M.    HIVES  at  bot- 

that  have  eioeUed  all  com-  6'DMMl6d   dC6S, 
petiton  in  storing  honey.   Circular  Pree. 
4  Atf         O.  D.  DuvaU,  SpenoerriUe,  Md . 

WlWfl  ANCWMNM  TNI9  AOVUTIMMCMTi  MCNTION  THIS  JOURNAlk. 


SECTIONS  torn  prkMS. 


Queens  I  Queens ! 

Now  ready  by  return  malL  Bred  in  full  colo- 
nies from  the  best  honey-gathering  strains  to 
the  country.  All<|aeeiui  irarrmmted  pure- 
ly iiiated«  and  sate  arrival  guaranteed. 

I  have  three  distinct  strains— Ooldoa  Tsl- 
low.  and  Dark  l^eatber  Color  Ztellaas ;  also 

Tested,  each $1.50 

•'      perHdoz 7.50 

Warranted,  eaoh 75 

perHdos 4.00 

•'    do* 7.50 

Send  ror44-|ia«fe  Descriptive  CaCalogve 

W.  W.  CABT,  Colrain.  Kats. 
26Btf  JfanMontheAnMrfefmBMJtourMi. 


Illustrated  Cstalogne  free  upon  appUoattoa. 

Hnntlng  Orsan  Grinder** 

George  —  Papa,  what  are  40,000 
armed  men  doing  on  the  Italian  frontier 
thsit  the  papers  told  of  a  while  ago  ? 

Papa— Probably  hunting  organ  grind- 
ers, my  boy. 

PiTEIT  WmED  con  FOUnATIM 

A  Has  No  Sas  1a  lirood-PraaMi 

k^  Thin  nat-ltotton  FwndiiJii 

\^^K  Belnir  the  oleaiiMt  la uraally  vortai 

\^^B     theqiilokwtofaiiyFouidaMoaBai* 

C^^\        J.  TAN  DKUSBN  &  MHO* 

^^^H  Sole  MaBvfMtmn, 

^^^^    Bproat  Brook,  MootffOHiery  Go^  H.  T . 

^0  III  I  UnilD  without  leavtng your  rooa; Df 
dZ  111  I  nUUn  oapital  required;  yoo  stt  ita 
tue  money  oomes  to  you.  How  can  thte  be  ?  Tit 
we  guarantee  the  cash.  Send  at  onoeeelf<«ddre«td. 
stamped  euTelope  for  fuU  partloulaim. 
2SAai  THS  MASicOT,  Boston.  MM6. 
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Bee-Eeeiers'  Snpplies 

At  panio  prices  :  No  1 
Sections,  4)4z4Uxl7g  or 
7-to-the-ft.,  oOOfor  $1.50 
1000  for  13.00;  5000  for 
B12.50.  No.  2  Sections. 
12.00  per  1000.  Write  for 
free  Cataloffue  and  Price  , 
List,  to 

X.  J.  BBABNBB, 

MARION.  IND. 


ECONOMIST 


BEE-HIVE. 


19-22-4-6   MenUontheAnurieanBeeJcurTiaL 


AI^I^  ABOUX  XBXA8! 

The  8.  W.  Texas  Illustrated  Magazine 

Devoted  to  giving  statistics  on  farming,  stock 
raising,  liorticulture,  and  news  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  home-seeker  and  investor  ;  such 
as  Texas  laws,  history,  etc.  Price  $2.00  per  an- 
num.  To  the  first  150  who  will  send  this  clip- 
ping, and  $2,  will  be  given  as  a  premium  one 
year's  subscription  free  to  the  '*  American 
Bee  Journal.''    Circulars  free.    Address. 

T.  J.  8K  AGGS,  Pub.,  BeevUle,  Tex. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JaumaL 


BABY  CARmQIE's^ 

Anywhera  to  anyone  »t  Wkelcul*  frtaM  without  pay- 
ing one  cent  in  adTanee.  We  p«y  freight-  Buy  from 
fiietory.  SeTe  deal- 1  fl8.W  GarrUfe  for  f».St. 
era'  profits.  Uixe  »lt.00  ••  "  »i.W. 
illttsttated  eaUloirl   9i.W      •*        •*    fS*?^* 

ftf*.  Addreei  Cash  Buyer^*  ^n.*0"•„, 

164WeatTanBareaMfcreet,  B  SB    OJm^UU 

14Etf     Mention  the  American  Bee  JimimaL 


DAVGHTERR  of  one  of  l>ooltltle'« 
best  5-Banded  Breeders  mated  to  se- 
lected drones  from  Jennie  Atchley's  5- 
banded  strain.  Queens  ready  May  25th 
TTntested,  75c.;  6  for  $4.25.  Safe  dellv- 
ery.  Money  Order  office  Monongah.  P. 
O.  address,  Worthlngton.  W.Va.  L.H.  BOBET. 

ISBtf    MetU4on  the  American  Bee  JowmaL 


Send  for  FREE  CatalL, 
Illustrated  Pages— Descrii 


e  70 


JJest  goods  at  lowest  prices.  ^,?.'L"t"M/^s;:  Sii's^n.''^tit.^p^S}: 

Minn.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  other  places 


Address, 

8E13t 


E.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JowrnaL 


Hy  Beautifnl  Golden  Italian 

Rees  show  for  themselves.    Sample  of  bees 
and  Circular  free.        J.  F.  RIICHAKIj. 

24Etf  .    GERMAN.  Darke  Co..  OHIO. 

Warranted  Queens!! 

Kotioe  that  most  breeders  offer  Untesled 
ttaeeiiMf  and  you  take  your  own  chance  on 
their  being  purely  mated.  I  warrant  my  Five- 
Banded  Golden  Italian  Queens  to  be 
purely  mated,  at  81.00  each;  6  for  $5.00. 
Ready  about  May  1st.  I  sold  1122  of  these 
Queens  in  one  aeaaon,  and  gave  good  satis- 
faction. 8.  r.  TBBCK>,  Swedona,  ZU. 
14BBt    Mention  the  American  Bee  JowmaL 


¥ 


m  MMriK  or  foimdatioii 

and  8ECT ION 8— Finest  REade.  Also 
large  Illustrated  Price-list  of  every- 


thing needed  in  the  Apiary. 
Bell  Brmncli,  Jlllcli*  m. ' 


H.  HUNT. 


wm& 


Of  ibis  Journal  nrho 
iNTrtte  to  any  of  our 
advertlaenh  eltlier  In 
ordeiini;,  or  msklns  about  the  Goods 
oflbred,  wUl  please  state  that  tbey  aaiV 
the  AdTerttsement  in  tbls  papeis 


flbv^r;  Cobbler 


CONiPU^rC  SHOE  ANf>  HARNfBS  KIT 

fiiJritijiin' r>.'pairluic,  booiSj  idoti.  rui»bCT  bouti 
ADd  L.^:i4ii;A,  harucKa,  wira  fi?n€ea,  OTIng  BawAHO'd 
m  hDadr6d  otJuer  nMja  aba  at  boirii^,  ArtlcLSi  , 
tPOi:i|;|)E  Bin  ply  wonld  eoR(»  !<!.  Savue  time  and  , 
rncmcj.  Iron  Ifuts  ftmd  statJdiird-  More  and 
bottuT  tools  ibiin  aijfy  alrn  liar  uulfli.  A nerBBfil' 
ty^  lo  evisrjr  Ijome*  Thoaeandflaqld,  Twoityte*. 
NOh  I,  n*  thowii  In  cut,  2fi  arnt:tfft,  welnlit  t>oxed 
aa  iba,  tg.oo.  No.  s  isoxcd,  \i\Us.  12.00.  fif  f f fllffht 
UT  cvpireHjs.  NiJir^KKlBH«Dl.C.  O  U.  A(ift*iitji  want- 
f.  1.  CumlofTtti' fTPis  lo  oTder>flve  K,  K.  or  Ki- 
Tirrrai  BtuLSL-ii  and  nam*?  of  tklB  paptTr 

UhHH  &  CO..  MoliTtt,  111. 


Yellow  to  tip  BEES 
Gentle  and  Good 


workers  bred    Irom  one  oi T^^-Tzil-XXl  ^9^  very  best  Breeders,  and  reared 

bv  the  best  of  methods.  Untest^  XJOOll  li  1*1  ft    R  «6c. ;  6  for  »3.50 :  12  for  $6.0©. 
Tested  81.00;  6  for$5.00.  Virjrins  ^^^^'"'*'*''*'^    ^  30c.;  6  for  $1.60.    Two -frame 


Nucleus  on  L.  frame,  $1.50, 
24E10t 


Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  G.  CtUIRIN,  BeUevue,  Hnron^^o.,  Obio. 
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•nADANTTS  FOUNDATION 

*'  I  hare  tried  other  and  cheaper  makes  of  Foundation,  but  now  I  want  only  yours.    I  w 
handle  DADAKT'S  MAKE  exclusively  this  year..'— B.  Krbtchmbr.    '*  You  may  depeiiid  on  us 
for  all  the  trade  we  have  in  your  line."— B.T.  Abbott.    **  Your  comb  foundation  has  alwaji 
iriven  entire  satisfaction  to  mycustomers.*'— T.  O.  Newman.    *'  It  is  not  eroelled  In  qualiiT 
and  purity."— J.  M,  Jenkins.    **  we  intend  to  be  supplied  by  you."— G.  B.  Lewis  Oo. 

That  is  what  they  all  say  of  DAD  ANT  8  FOUKDATION.    Send  for  samples  and  circular 


Thomas  G.  Newman.  Chicago,  Ills, 

G.  F.  Math  &  Son.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Chas.  U.  Oreen,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Chas.  Hertel,  Freehnrs,  Ills. 

B.  Kretchmer.  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Jot.  Njsewander,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Ck)..  Watertown,  wis. 

James  Rejnolds  Blevator  Co.,  Ponshkeepsle.  N  7. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa. 

Pane  A  Lyon.  New  London,  Wis. 

La.  Bee-Keepers'  Supplj  COm  Donaldsonvllle,  La. 


6.  K.  Hnbbard.  Fort  Wavne.  Ind. 

L.  Uanssen,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

G.  Thelimann,  Theflmanton.  Minn. 

B.  G.  Baglesfleld,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Walter  8.  Ponder.  Indianapolis,  Ind 

B.  T.  Abbott,  Bt.  Joseph,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Jenkins.  Wetumpka,  Alabama 

Jonn  Rej,  Bast  Saiclnaw,  Mich. 

J.  W.  Blttenbender,  KnozvUle.  Iowa. 

Ylokerv  Bros.,  BvansvlUe.  Ind. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Atohler.  BeevUle.  Texas. 


LANO-STROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE- Ni^FHSKftic. 

BEB-VKIIi8— 8IVIOKBR8— 8BOTION8— BBE-SUPPIilBS. 

Circular,  with  Advice  to  Begrinners,  and  Samples  of  Veil-Stuff  and  Foundation,  FBBB. 
Send  your  address  to— 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
MafUonOu American BttJoumaL  HAMTTiTOlT,  Hancock  Oo.,  ILIfc 

SECTIONS,  BEE-HIVES,  and 
Other  Bee-Eeepers'  Appliances 

AT    BED    ROCK    PRICES. 

BEST  of  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES.    Write  for  Free  Ilostra. 
ted  Catalogue  and  Prlce-Llst. 

a.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


MONEY  RETURNED  ^,»'i^Sil."|.'^„?Ifff 

isfled  after  testing  tbem.    prouiTnent  bee- 


keepers everywhere  use  and  highly  recom- 
mend thorn  as  the  best.  No  others  received  a 
World's  Fair  award.  Testimonials,  etc.,  free. 
I  rices:  Each,  postpaid  with  directions,  20c.: 
per  doB.,  *2.25.  Order  from  your  dealer,  or,  if 
more  convenient,  from  the  manufacturers, 
R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER.  LCWISTOWN.  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  joumaL 


WALTER  S.  niUDER, 

162MMLAn.  IndiAnapoUi^Iiid. 
NIMM  9M  Standard  Goods^Pbfv 


A  book  telling  how  to  manage  tbeoi 
— lo  cents  in  Stamps ;  or  free  totbow 
sending  names  of  5  bee^ceepers. 
Mtntian  tkt  American  BetJemrmmL 


PROF.  A.  J.  CDDK^S  "  BEE-KEEPER^S  BUIDE " 

Or  "MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY."  " 

NEW  EDITION.     17th  THOUSAND.    CLOTH  BOUND.     460  PAGES. 

Price.  $1.25.      PLAIN-PRACTICAL-SCIENTIFIC.  Send  for  lu 

Only  65  eta.  ivhen  taken  ivith  the  "  Bee  JToarnal "  for  a  year  at  SI* 

Address,  Obobob  W.  Yobk  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

NEW  OOWAN  REVERSIBLE  EXTRACTOR, 

Is  now  Endorsed  by  the  Best  and  Host  Extensive  Bee-Keepers  of  the  Coatry. 

Some  of  its  features  are:  Reversing  without  stopplngr;  Beveled  Gear;  Milk  Can  Handlee; 
Two  Coats  Carriage  Black;  Lettering  in  Gilt;  XX  Tin  for  2-Framo  and  Galviinized  Iron  for  4 
and  6  Frame;  New  Can  Bottom;  Honey-Gate  Large  Size;  Reversing  Pockets,  Btc 

Price— 2-frame  L.  size,  $10.00 ;  4-frame  L.,  $d0.00  ;  6-frame  L.,  $26.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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AmotHer  Volume  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  is  completed  ivith  this  issue. 
Next  week  we  will  commence  Volume 
XXXIV.  How  rapidly  the  weeks  and 
months— yes,  years— roll  on !  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  we  announced  the  close  of 
Volume  XXXn,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  that  is  finished  with  this  number. 
But  such  is  life.  We  are  all  hastening  on- 
ward, and  the  increasing  "volumes"  of 
our  lives  are  fast  being  written  as  Time 
speeds  on  his  way. 


A  Visit  to  l>r.  Ifliller^i^.— On  Sat- 
urday, June  16th,  we  visited  Dr.  Miller,  at 
Marengo,  HI.,  remaining  until  Monday 
morning.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that 
we  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  with  the 
Doctor,  his  good  wife,  and  his  indispensable 
helper  and  sister-in-law,  Miss  Emma  Wil- 
son. Tee,  and  the  bees  were  not  over- 
looked, though  they  were  "looked  over." 
Next  week  we  will  endeavor  to  tell  some- 
thing about  our  trip  and  visit,  which  we 
are  very  certain  will  be  interesting  to  all 
our  readers,  for  Dr.  Miller,  you  know,  be- 
UmgM  to  bee-keepers,  and  whatever  he  says, 
or  is  said  of  him,  is  always  read  with  much 
interest. 


Clipping:  tlie  i|ueen*ii  IVing:.— In 

the  Hevlno  for  June,  Mr.  O.  H.  Townsend, 
of  Michigan,  gives  Mr.  Frank  Benton's 
manner  of  clipping  queens,  as  follows : 

When  the  queen  is  found,  pick  her  from 
the  comb  by  the  wings  with  the  right  hand, 
then  pass  her  to  the  left  hand,  holding  her 
with  the  thorax,  or  "  shoulders,"  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  then  clip  her 
with  the  scissors  in  the  right  hand.  In  this 
way  a  queen  can  be  clipped  every  time  just 
as  one  wants  her  clipped. 

When  clipped,  take  her  by  the  wings  with 
the  right  hand,  and  place  her  back  on  the 
comb  near  where  she  was  picked  off— and 
in  nearlv  every  case  she  will  act  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  inexperienced 
is  they  are  so  afraid  that  they  will  hurt  her 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  hold  her  firm 
enough.  She  should  be  held  firmly  enough 
so  that  one  can  at  least  feel  that  they  have 
something  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 


A  Complete  Index  to  Vol.  XXXin 
of  the  Bee  Journal  will  be  found  in  this 
number.  It  involves  a  great  deal  more 
labor  to  publish  such  an  index  than  most 
people  ever  dream  of,  but  when  its  value 
and  convenience  is  considered,  of  course  it 
amply  repays  all  the  effort  and  time  ex- 
pended upon  it.  We  trust  all  have  pre- 
served the  preceding  numbers  of  this  vol- 
ume, so  that  now,  with  the  help  of  the  in- 
dex, they  may  be  able  to  refer  to  every 
important  subject  that  has  been  considered 
in  these  pages  during  the  past  six  months. 


1^^  ''  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
do  without  the  help  of  the  paper,  and  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  bee-paper  I  know  of." 
Ezra  L.  Trout  wine,  Pennsylvania,  June  Ij 
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Bee-l>isea,iie  is  l>iifappea,riiig:.~ 

Prof.  Cook,  writing  from  Claremont,  Calif., 
on  June  18th,  about  the  bee-paralysis  which 
has  been  very  prevalent  the  past  spring  in 
his  locality,  said  this  in  regard  to  it: 

I  am  very  glad  to  write  that  the  '*  bee- 
disease  '^  seems  to  be  rapidly  on  the  wane. 
Colonies  that  seemed  very  bad  two  or  three 
weeks  since,  seem  nearly  or  quite  well  now. 
One  of  my  colonies  is  quite  bad  yet :  but  I 
think  it  is  also  mending.  I  think  the  dis- 
ease is  to  be  transient.  A.  J.  Cook. 

We  hope  the  Professor  is  correct  in  think- 
ing that  the  disease  ^*  is  to  be  transient," 
though  even  a  **  transient "  disease  may  do 
much  damage  sometimes.  Perhaps  a  suc- 
cessful treatment  may  yet  be  found,  how- 
ever. 


Xlie   Foul   Brood   Book,  by  Dr. 

"Wm.  R.  Howard,  received  generous  and 
thorough  reviews  at  the  hands  of  Bros. 
Hutchinson  and  Hasty  in  the  June  Bee- 
Keepen^  Jteview.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the 
many  kind  words  that  book  has  called  out. 
Dr.  Howard  should  feel  satisfied  when  he 
thinks  of  all  the  good  things  said  about  his 
little  book.  Every  bee-keeper  should  read 
it,  and  then  he  will  know  for  himself  its 
valuable  yet  concise  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  foul  brood.  Only  25 
cents,  postpaid.  Orders  received  at  this 
office. 


r¥ew  Enemy  to  Bees.— Mr.  K.  R. 
Mathey,  in  Gleanittgs^  some  time  ago  wrote 
thus  about  a  new  enemy  to  bees : 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  bee  is,  according 
to  a  new  naturalist,  the  thick  *'  humpbcicked 
fly,"  Pfwra  irtrrwMata — a  black  little  fly  with 
a  well-defined  hump.  It  has  lately  been 
observed  in  Germany,  and  also  in  Russia 
and  Sweden,  as  a  terrible  enemy  of  the 
bee-brood.  This  insect  sneaks  Into  the  hive 
at  the  first  opportunity,  seeks  out  a  still 
unsealed  cell  in  which  the  queen  has  laid 
an  egf^y  and  from  which  the  larva  has  lately 
emerged,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  long 
ovipositor,  inserts  an  egg  of  its  own  under 
the  skin  of  the  immature  bee.  This  egg 
possesses  a  terrible  tenacity  of  life;  for 
after  three  hours  this  larva  creeps  out  and 
bores  itself  deep  into  the  fat  of  the  bee- 
pupa,  and  the  cell  meanwhile  is  capped 
with  wax. 

After  48  hours  the  larva  of  the  phora 
sloughs  its  skin  for  the  first  time ;  but  at 
the  end  of  another  day  and  a  half  it  goes 
through  the  same  operation  again.  A  pupal 
existence  of  24  hours  suflices  to  give  it  a 
bodily  length  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
the  creature  sheds  its  skin  the  third  time, 
makes  its  way  toward  the  larva  of  the  bee, 


devours  the  rest  of  it,  bites  through  the  -y 
capping  of  the  cell,  and  creeps  out  of  the 
hive  at  the  entrance,  to  seek  the  ground 
outside  in  order  to  pupate,  and  from  the 
pupa  to  become  a  perfect  fly.  If  this  doe^ 
not  succeed,  the  transition  from  stag^e  to 
stage  takes  place  in  the  hive  itself — ^the 
worst  thing  possible  for  the  bees,  for  the 
newly-hatched  phora  does  irreparable  mis- 
chief, so  that  the  colony  perishes. 


j^*  "Ever  since  I  have  been  receiving 
the  Bee  Joubnal  it  is  the  first  and  last 
paper  that  I  read  through  the  week.  No 
one  can  appreciate  it  more  than  I  do." — 
Geo.  Spencer,  of  Kansas,  May  26, 1894. 


A  Swindling:  Firm.— In  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper  for  June,  we  find  this  edi- 
torial item : 

The  Wm.  Penn  Bargain  House,  whose 
advertisement  appeared  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago,  nas  turned  out  to  be  a 
swindling  firm.  Our  readers  are  cautioned 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  them. 

We  reprint  the  above  for  the  reason  that, 
unfortunately  for  us,  the  same  firm  had  an 
advertisement  in  the  Bbe  Journal  some- 
time ago. 


If  ees  1»y  Cite  Pound.— In  comm^it- 
ing  on  an  article  on  **  Traffic  in  Bees  by  the 
Pound,'*  written  by  Bro.  Hutchinson  for 
the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper^  the  editor  of  that 
paper  says : 

While  it  sometimes  pays  to  buy  bees  by 
the  pound,  in  most  cases  it  is  unprofitable 
both  to  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  This  we 
have  always  believed  to  be  so,  and  have 
never  offered  bees  by  the  pound,  and  when 
having  inquiries  for  them,  we  have  cited 
the  parties  to  some  one  who  advertised 
bees  that  way.  Bro.  Hutchinson  exp^reases 
it  thusly : 

To  rob  the  bees  of  their  brood,  or  to  rob 
the  brood  of  sufficient  bees  to  protect  it,  is 
like  separating  a  man  from  his  wife.  We 
would  as  soon  cut  off  the  heat  from  an  in- 
cubator full  of  half -hatched  eggs,  or  poll  a 
sitting  hen  off  a  nest  of  hatching  eggs,  as 
to  sella  pound  of  bees  that  are  needed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  protect  and  care 
for  the  brood.  We  believe  that  when  a 
Ix)rtion  of  the  bees  are  sold,  the  same  por- 
tion of  brood  should  accompany  them.  We 
think  it  was  Oliver  Poster  that  gave  away 
a  piece  of  comb  containing  brood  with 
every  pound  of  bees  sold.  Although  he  ad- 
vertised bees  by  the  pound,  he  believed 
that  the  brood  and  bees  should  not  be  sep- 
arated. 


Oreat  Pretniuins  on  page  803 1 
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Ho.  74-H.  L. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Jones,  whose  portrait  Is 
here  shown,  lives  in  far-away  Australia. 
He  has  kindly  sent  us  his  photograph, 
and  with  it  a  picture  of  his  apiary,  but 


H,  L.  JONES. 

the  latter  was  not  quite  distinct  enough 
for  the  photo-engraving  process  which 
we  used  in  reproducing  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Jones,  hence  we  omit  it. 

Accompanying  the  pictures  we  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  and  also  an 
account  of  a  reporter's  visit  to  Mr. 
Jones'  Mel  Bonum  Apiary,  at  Bedbank 


Plains,   near  Gh)odna,  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales : 

GkK)DNA,  Queensland,  April  18,  1894. 

Friend  York  : — I  send  you  to-day  a 
photograph  of  myself,  also  a  description 
and  view  of  my  home  apiary  of  over  200 
colonies,  and  also  of  my  brother's  fruit 
ranch.  Perhaps  this  glimpse  of  apicul- 
tural  life  in  far-off  Australia  will  be  in- 
teresting to  you~at  any  rate  I  hope  so. 

I  have  another  apiary  about  five  miles 
away,  stocked  with  Carniolan  bees, 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  breed  in  their 
purity.  I  may  also  add  that  I  started 
bee-keeping  18  years  ago  (aged  15) 
without  a  penny  capital,  and  I  never 
borrowed  a  penny,  but  sold  honey  taken 
from  box-hives  (bees  I  obtained  from  the 
bush),  and  strained  through  mosquito 
netting,  until  I  got  enough  to  buy  a 
small  novice  extractor  which  cost  me 
$20.  Frames  were  made  from  old  cases 
ripped  up  with  a  hand-saw ;  hives,  etc., 
ditto,  and  ray  present  establishment  (one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere) is  the  result.  Verily,  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  to  the  **  busy 
little  bee."  Yours  sincerely, 

H.  L.  Jones. 

The  **  description  "  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Jones  is  as  follows : 

A  VISIT  TO  REDBANK  PLAINS. 

Noticing  that  I  was  looking  a  bit 
**  fagged  '*  a  few  days  ago,  the  boss  told 
me  I  might  take  a  run  out  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  day  or  so,  if  I  liked.  Of  course, 
I  could  be  on  the  lookout  for  **  copy"  at 
the  same  time — just  as  if  a  reporter  isn't 
always  on  the  lookout  for  copy  !  How- 
ever, I  was  only  too  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  a  day  or  two  amongst 
the  trees.  I  should  have  to  be  hunting 
for  copy  about  the  Police  Court  and 
Divisional  Boards  in  any  case,  so  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  offer,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  concluded  to  pay  a 
long-promised  visit  to  Mr.  Dan  Jones,  of 
Bedbank  Plains.  You  know  the  modesty 
of  newspaper  men  is  proverbial,  and 
mine  compelled  me  to  be  content  with 
the  borrowing  of  a  buggy  with  only  one 
horse.  Certainly,  failing  the  second 
*'  yarraman,"  I  secured  the  services  of 
the  owner  as  driver.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn't  like  to  have  a  "tiger"  also, 
but  my  modesty  would  let  me  go  that 
far,  so  I  had  occasionally  to  hold  the 
reins  while  my  charioteer  got  down  to 
open  gates  or  slip  rails  whenever  re- 
quired—there's nothing  got  in  this  world 
without  trouble.  flooalp 

Well,  we  set  out  abou^^iU-'Ma^  on 
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a  beautifully  bracing  mornings  with  Just 
enough  chill  in  the  air  to  make  one  en- 
Joy  life.  Nothing  occurred  on  the  Jour- 
ney to  mar  the  enjoyment,  only  the  con- 
stant and  ever-present  fear  of  a  break- 
down. Such  roads  !  It  was  like  travel- 
ing down  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  in 
many  places.  My  heart  went  out  in 
pity  to  the  poor  farmers,  and  to  their 
horses  for  having  to  travel  over  such 
roads,  until  I  bethought  me  that  the 
former  was  responsible  for  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  putting  men  on  their 
Divisional  Boards  who  do  not  know 
enough  about  road-making  to  make  a 
decent  track  for  a  billy-goat. 

As  we  got  farther  from  home,  my  fears 
increased,  and  at  last  I  ventured  to  ask 
my  friend,  the  owner  of  the  buggy,  if  he 
had  formulated  any  scheme  as  to  what 
should  be  done  if  wo  broke  an  axle. 
*'  Case  of  walking  then/*  he  said,  where- 
upon I  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  for  both  of  us  to  walk, 
and  that  if  he  would  just  borrow  a  sad- 
dle from  some  settler  near  at  hand,  I 
would  be  willing  to  ride  horse-back,  and 
he  would  then  have  nothing  to  trouble 
him.  He  said  that  was' very  good  of  me, 
but  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  didn't  quite 
ihink  so.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
good  way  out  of  the  dIfBculty,  besides  it 
was  a  labor-saving  idea.  However, 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  and  at 
length,  after  a  drive  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Jones.  I  superintended  the 
work  of  unharnessing  and  stabling  the 
horse — I  like  to  be  good  to  animals  that 
serve  us  faithfully — and  then  we  were 
invited  to  *' come  up  stairs  and  have  a 
look  round." 

Mr.  Jones*  house  is  built  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  and  a  magnificent 
view  of  forest,  farms,  hills  and  dales  is 
obtainable  from  the  balconies  which 
'•jut  "  out  from  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  upper  story.  Here  a  splendid 
telescope  was  brought  out,  and  the  eye, 
by  its  aid,  commanded  a  scene  which  it 
would  take  a  small  volume  to  describe. 
We  were  assured  by  our  host  that  parts 
of  the  city  of  Brisbane  can  be  distin- 
guished on  exceptionally  clear  days. 
While  we  were  thus  feasting  our  eyes 
with  visions  of  Nature's  loveliness,  Mrs. 
Jones  had  been  preparing  a  feast  of 
another  kind,  to  which  we  were  sum- 
moned, and  of  which,  after  our  drive, 
we  were  nothing  loth  to  partake. 

** That's  Harry's  place  over  there," 
said  our  host,  pointing  to  a  house  on 
another  hill— something  over  half  a  mile 
away.    **  Would  you  like  to  take  a  walk 


over  ?"  I  was  inclined  to  suggest  to  my 
fellow  traveler  that  I  didn't  mind  watch- 
ing him  yoke  up,  but  a  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  road  fit  for  a  boggy 
between  the  two  places,  brought  such  a 
look  from  him  that  I  concluded  the  walk 
wouldn't  hurt  us.  I  was  the  more  coo- 
firmed  in  this  when  he,  not  thinking 
how  sharp  a  pressman's  ears  are,  mut- 
tered something  about  unmitigated 
cheek ! 

**ril  tell  Harry  we  will  be  over  in 
about  an  hour,"  said  our  host.  Pretty 
good  lungs,  thought  I,  and  not  afraid  to 
use  them ;  but  I  hadn't  noticed  then 
that  there  was  a  telephone  wire  stretch- 
ed between  the  two  houses.  Harry  was 
wrung  up,  and,  after  the  usual  **Are 
you  there  ?"  etc.,  **  Mr.  So-and-so  and 
You-know-who  from  the  Advocate  will 
be  over  in  an  hour  ;  get  those  bees  of 
yours  on  their  good  behavior." 

**  All  right ;"  and  we  were  expected  at 
the  great  bee-farm  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Jones, 
of  Mel  Bonum  fame. 

Then  followed  a  look  around  the  farm 
and  orchard.  I  was  inclined  to  linger 
about  the  fernery,  which  is  situated  Just 
off  the  verandah,  at  the  rear  of  the 
house ;.  it  looked  so  invitingly  refresh- 
ing, with  its  beautiful,  delicate,  lace- 
like greenery,  as  compared  with  the 
wintry-brown  of  the  surrounding  bush. 
But  that  awful  word  *'copy,"  which 
rings  in  a  pressman's  ears  wherever  he 
may  be,  caused  me  to  rise  reluctantly  off 
the  lounge  whereon  I  had  thrown  my- 
self, and  follow  on.  I  stipulated  to  our 
host  that  he  was  not  to  ring  in  any  of 
his  loci^-jaw  botanical  names  on  me,  or 
I  would  go  on  a  strike,  and  though  in 
this  respect  "relations  became  some- 
what strained,"  from  force  of  habit,  I 
suppose,  he  kept  his  covenant  fairly 
well.  I  looked  suspiciously  at  him  once 
or  twice — once  when  I  got  hold  of  a,  to 
me,  new  kind  of  vegetable  all  covered 
with  spines,  and  inquired  its  name. 
"Cboco,"  and,  noticing  my  look,  "no 
that's  all  right ;  that's  its  common  or 
garden  name."  I  didn't  like  to  show 
my  ignorance  after  this,  and,  though  I 
suspected  him  of  backing  down  on  me 
now  and  then,  I  never  let  on,  but  asked 
questions,  and  gained  an  immensity  of 
knowledge  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  abont 
Mr.  Jones'  enthusiasm  as  an  agricul- 
turist and  horticulturist,  nor  of  his  un- 
selfishness in  experimenting  with  p]aDt« 
of  various  kinds,  and  giving  the  results 
of  his  experience  with  them  to  others. 
He  has  done  good  service  to  Queensland 
by  demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  her 
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soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  by  his  enter- 
tainiDR  and  instructive  writings  on  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  settlers  on  her  lands. 
This  he  has  done  at  considerable  pecun- 
iary sacrifice,  for  the  losses  are  his  own, 
while  the  successes  are  shared  by  his 
fellow  colonists,  or  such  of  them  at  least 
as  choose  to  profit  by  his  work,  for  he 
does  not  put  his  light  under  a  bushel 
when  its  illuminating  powers  would  be 
likely  to  benefit  his  fellow-men. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a '  detailed 
description  of  all  I  saw  or  learned,  in 
this  article — space  in  a  newspaper  is 
limited,  while  the  capacity  of  the  recep- 
tive mind  is  increased  and  increases 
with  each  new  idea,  on  fact,  it  lays 
hold  of. 

*•  Punctuality  is  the  thief  of  time,"  or 
something  like  that,  says  the  proverb, 
and  the  time  was  near  for  our  appear- 
ance at  Mel  Bonum.  Arrived  there, 
we  were  met  by  the  genial  proprietor, 
who  first  showed  us  over  his  store,  in 
which  he  keeps  supplies  of  all  the  latest 
novelties  connected  with  any  incident  to 
successful  bee-farming,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  very  interesting  I  found 
bis  explanation  of  the  different  devices 
for  carrying  on  the  business. 

**Come  along,"  says  the  irrespressible 
D.  J.  (What  veritable  steam-engines 
for  energy  those  dwellers  in  the  country 
are,  to  be  sure.)  But  I  was  comfortably 
seated,  and  not  inclined  to  move  for  a 
bit ;  just  walked  half  a  mile,  you  know, 
80  I  said,  **  How  did  you  get  on  at  Syd- 
ney, Harry  ?"  Mr.  H.  L.  had  only  re- 
turned on  the  previous  evening  from  the 
city  of  **  our  beautiful  harbor,"  whither 
he  had  been  to  attend  a  conference  of 
bee-masters.  **  Oh,  pretty  well  on  the 
whole ;  there  were  about  70  representa- 
tives present,  but  I  don't  think  Queens- 
land has  much  to  learn  from  the  other 
colonies  in  the  way  of  bee-keeping. 
They  are  certainly  behind  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  '♦  strains ;"  that  is,  we  have  here 
a  greater  number  of  different  breeds 
than  they  have.  At  the  same  time,  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experience  such 
as  is  to  be  gained  at  such  meetings  must 
be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  next  thing  to  which  our  attention 
was  directed  was  a  honey  extractor,  con- 
structed so  as  to  hold  four  large  frames 
of  comb  at  once.  It's  an  extractor  all 
right.  In  the  same  room  we  were  shown 
a  high  pile  of  wax,  which  is  used  for 
making  **  foundation  "  and  other  pur- 
poses. While  we  were  examining  these 
things,  the  proprietor  was  getting  his 
"  smoker  "  ready.  We  came  out,  and  I 
at  once  proceeded  to  get  my  smoker  to 
work.    I  don't   know   what  he  loaded 


with ;  mine  was  *'  rough-cut,  Queens- 
land leaf  only."  A  few  puffs  from  the 
bellows,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and 
off  comes  the  top.  *'  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  queen  ?"  Of  course  we  would, 
but  didn't  want  to  quarrel  with  the 
body-guard.  Two  or  three  frames  were 
lifted,  and  at  last  her  majesty  was  dis- 
covered^ going  in  and  out  amongst  her 
subjects,  a  real  mother  to  her  people. 
**  That's  a  pure  Italian,"  we  were  in- 
formed. We  didn't  like  her  any  the 
better  for  that ;  we  would  have  preferred 
an  Australian.  *'  Have  you  an  Austra- 
lian queen  ?"  I  said.  •*  Well,  you  might 
perhaps  call  the  acclimatized  English 
bees  Australian,  but  the  queen  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  others.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  native  bees,  but  they  are 
not  cultivated." 

*'I  suppose  an  Australian  queen  would 
be  blacfu*^  said  I.  I  fancy  my  compan- 
ions thought  I  meant  a  joke,  for  one  of 
them  nearly  upset  a  hive  in  his  haste  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  it.  However,  we 
were  shown  all  around,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  bees  were 
explained  in  a  way  that  showed  our 
tutor,  for  the  time  being,  was  master  of 
his  subject.  There  was  the  **Garniolan" 
from  Austria,  the  **  Punic  "  from  North 
Africa,  and  ** Italians"  imported  from 
Italy  and  America.  Mr.  Jones  is  the 
only  bee-master  in  Queensland  who  has 
the  Carnlolan  strain,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  of  Australia  who  has  the 
Punic.  He  does  an  extensive  business 
in  the  different  strains,  sending  queens 
all  over  Australia  and  Tasmania.  There 
are  between  two  and  three  hundred  col- 
onies on  the  farm,  and  the  quantity  of 
honey  turned  out  must  be  something 
enormous. 

We  were  shown  some  very  neat  and 
novel  cans  and  jars  for  packing  the 
honey  in,  some  of  which  were  provided 
with  air-tight  caps.  The  honey  Is  put 
on  the  market  In  a  most  taking  form, 
and  commands  a  ready,  sale.  Supplies 
of  all  bee-keepers  requisites  are  kept  on 
hand,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  colo- 
nies as  ordered.  Altogether,  my  day's 
outing  proved  most  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable,  and  any  one  in  search  of  in- 
formation on  agriculture,  horticulture, 
or  apiculture,  can  easily  find  it  amongst 
the  Joneses  of  Redbank  Plains. 

Our  journey  back  was  uneventful,  but 
pleasant  memories  will  linger  long  on 
the  day  I  spent  with  genial  companions 
amongst  the  trees  and  humming  bees. 


Have  You  Bead  the  wonderful t  Pre- 
mium offer  on  page  707  ?        )Ogl€ 
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ANSWERED  BT 

Die..  O.  O.  ZdXUUJBlR,, 
Marengo,  III. 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  those 
questions  needine  immediate  attention,  and 
Buoh  as  are  notof  suflBolent  special  interest  to 
require  replies  from  the  20  or  more  apiarists 
who  help  to  make '' Queries  and  Replies  "  so 
interestlnsr  on  another  pa^e.  In  the  main,  It 
will  contain  questions  and  answers  upon  mat- 
ters that  particularly  interest  beginners.— Bd. 


Sweet  Clover. 

1.  I  inclose  herewith  a  weed  that  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  what  It  is.  It 
is  surely  the  finest  bee-pasturage  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  bunches 
are  growing  on  some  of  the  back  lots. 
Some  here  call  it  **  sweet  clover." 

2.  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ? 
Leonardville,  Kans.  J.  N.  T. 

Answers.— 1.  The  plant  you  send  is 
melilot  or  sweet  clover.  The  flowers  on 
this  are  yellow,  the  ordinary  kind  being 
white.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  yellow  is  inferior,  as  a  honey- 
plant,  to  the  white,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  this  personally,  as  I  have  never  seen 
but  a  few  plants  of  the  yellow. 

2.  The  seed  has  been  regularly  adver- 
tised in  this  journal  by  Thomas  G.  New- 
man. 


Origin  of  Honey-Comb  and  Propolis. 

1.  Where  does  honey-comb  come  from? 

2.  Where  does  propolis  come  from  ? 
Brown  City,  Mich.  G.  V. 

Answebs. — 1.  Some  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Cox  advanced  a  theory  that 
honey-comb  is  a  growth  of  a  certain 
kind,  not  made  by  the  bees,  but  making 
a  kind  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the 
hive,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  stipulated  that 
In  order  to  secure  growth  in  winter  it 
must  be  in  the  cellar. 

This  theory,  however,  never  gained 
very  wide  credence,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
hard  matter  for  you  to  convince  your- 
self as  to  what  is  the  truth  in  the  case. 
Honey-comb  is  manufactured  by  the 
bees,  and  you  may  watch  them  at  work  I 


at  it,  adding  the  wax,  bit  by  bit,  and 
fashioning  It  into  proper  shape  with 
their  mandibles  or  jaws. 

A  little  observation  will  also  enable 
you  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  where  the 
material  for  making  the  comb  is  ob- 
tained. When  bees  are  busily  engaged 
at  comb-building  you  may  find  scattered 
on  the  floor  of  the  hive  and  on  the 
alighting-board,  little  white  scales  some- 
what pear-shaped  in  form,  and  these 
thin  little  scales  are  pure  beeswax.  Now 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  you  will  see 
many  of  these  same  wax  scales  sticking 
along  the  under  side  of  the  abdomens  of 
the  workers.  They  seem  to  grow  there, 
or  to  be  more  exact  about  it,  they  are 
secreted  there.  Somewhat  as  a  cow  eats 
grass  and  it  turns  into  milk,  a  worke^ 
bee  eats  honey  and  It  turns  Into  these 
little  scales  of  wax  which  seem  to  grow 
in  the  wrinkles  of  its  abdomen. 

2.  Propolis  comes  off  the  legs  of  the 
workers.  Did  you  never  see  a  load  of  it 
carried  in  or  on  their  pollen-baskets? 
Possibly  you  called  It  pollen,  but  look 
more  closely  and  youMl  see  the  difference. 
It  is  smooth  and  shiny;  which  pollen  is 
not.  The  bees  gather  it  in  various 
places,  being  thankful  at  times  for  a 
ready  supply  furnished  them  by  yoa 
when  you  scrape  it  off  some  part  of  the 
hive  and  throw  it  where  the  bees  can 
gather  it  up  again.  But  the  principal 
source  of  the  supply  is  probably  the  res- 
inous gum  that  is  found  on  the  buds  of 
various  trees,  notably  on  the  Balm  of 
Gilead. 


Managing  Bees  in  *<  Qiuns,''  Etc. 

1.  How  shall  I  manage  my  colonies '? 
They  are  all  the  little  black  bees,  in  the 
old-fashioned  round  and  square  gums. 
How  can  I  separate  or  catch  the  queens, 
as  I  wish  to  order  the  Italian  queens, 
this  month  ? 

2.  How  many  workers  can  be  sent  by 
mail  with  a  queen  at  one  time  ? 

Senia,  N.  C.  M.  T. 

Answers.— 1.  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
be  advisable  for  you  to  try  to  change  to 
Italians  till  you  have  at  least  one  colony 
in  a  hive  with  movable  combs.  Still  it 
can  be  done,  and  to  answer  your  question 
directly,  you  will  have  to  drive  the  bees 
out  of  the  hive  before  you  can  catch  the 
queen.  Turn  the  hive  upside  down,  set 
a  box  over  it,  having  cracks  between 
stuffed  with  rags  or  closed  in  some  way. 
If  too  hard  to  make  a  fit  otherwise,  you 
can  place  a  board  or  boards  over  the 
hive,  having  as  large  an  opening  as  pos- 
sible for  the  bees  to  pass  up  through. 
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Now  drum  steadily  on  the  hive,  and  you 
will  tell  when  the  bees  begin  to  travel 
up,  by  the  loud  humming  they  make. 
After  ten  minutes  or  so,  raise  up  the 
box  a  little  and  see  if  most  of  the  bees 
are  up.  At  this  time  the  bees  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  resentful  even  if  some  of 
them  do  get  out.  If  you  find  not  many 
have  gone  up,  drum  away  a  while  longer. 

Kow  dump  the  bees  down  on  a  sheet 
in  front  of  another  box  or  empty  hive  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  their 
stand.  While  they  are  marching  in, 
keep  on  the  lookout  for  an  **old  lady  " 
dressed  in  a ''polonaise.**  If  you  don't 
see  her,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
throwing  them  down  on  the  sheet,  for 
you  may  have  missed  seeing  her,  or  it  is 
possible  she  is  yet  among  the  few  bees 
left  in  the  hive,  in  which  case  you  must 
drum  some  more,  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
start  these  few  bees.  By  the  time  you 
find  this  one  queen  you*ll  very  likely 
decide  it  would  be  easier  to  get  the  col- 
ony in  a  frame  hive. 

2.  From  a  half  dozen  to  twenty  work- 
ers generally  accompany  a  queen  in  the 
mailing  cage. 


Feeding  Would  Have  Paid. 

On  May  22nd,  as  I  wrote  to  the  Bbb 
JouBNAL,  my  hives  were  full  of  brood 
and  bees,  and  nectar  was  being  stored 
rapidly  from  fruit-bloom.  They  were 
ready  for  swarming  and  did  commence 
on  that  day. 

The  next  day  brought  us  rain  and 
cold,  and  we  have  had  the  same  16  out 
of  18  days  since.  The  weather  has  been 
so  cool  and  wet  that  the  bees  could  not 
visit  the  flowers,  although  they  might  be 
well  filled  with  nectar.  This  weather 
brought  **the  reverse.**  Swarming 
ceased.  The  bees  fell  to  killing  the 
drones  and  pulling  out  half -hatched 
brood.  This  was  supplemented  by  rob- 
bing, which  I  held  in  check  by  banking 
the  entrances  to  the  hives  with  wet  hay, 
sprinkled  with  kerosene. 

To-day  it  is  sunny  and  warm — the  1st 
good  bee-day  for  the  last  18  days.  The 
effect  on  my  bees  is  very  marked — no 
drone-killing,  no  pulling  dead  brood, 
and  no  robbing.  I  had  to  feed  my  new 
swarms.  My  old  colonies  managed  (un- 
der dlflSculty)  •*  to  paddle  their  own  ca- 
noe.** Should  I  have  resorted  to  feed- 
ing ?  J.  P.  S. 

Sunapee,  N.  H.,  June  9. 

Akswbb. — Yes,  feeding  would  have 
paid  well.  The  probability  is  that  the 
bees  were  short  of  stores.    They  might 


drag  out  drone-brood  with  plenty  of 
stores  in  the  hive,  and  if  none  but  drone- 
brood  were  destroyed  the  feeding  would 
not  make  so  much  difference.  Indeed 
the  destruction  of  the  drone-brood  might 
be  some  advantage,  but  I  suspebt  there 
was  some  killing  of  worker-brood  also, 
and  that  is  not  likely  to  occur  with  plen- 
ty of  stores  in  the  hive.  This  young 
brood  is  valuable,  for  it  is  to  make  bees 
to  be  on  hand  in  good  time  to  help  in 
the  harvest. 

I've  often  used  wet  hay  at  the  en- 
trance to  stop  robbing,  but  sprinkling  it 
with  kerosene  is  a  new  kink.  It  may  be 
a  good  thing. 


Buying  Bee»— Flower-Beds. 

1.  In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Atchley*8 
views  in  relation  to  the  proper  time  to 
buy  a  colony — before  the  fruit-bloom — 
hence,  as  I  have  not  the  spare  acre  of 
ground  for  bee-pasturage,  as  yon  speci- 
fied, and  anyone  would  be  more  than 
likely  to  accept  it,  that  this  was  what 
was  really  required ;  if  so,  is  it  alto- 
gether too  late  to  realize  a  profitable 
season,  or  anywhere  near  what  I  would 
if  I  had  purchased  a  colony  in  the 
spring  ?  In  case  there  is  a  chance  for 
me  to  make  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  or  remuneration  for  my  labor, 
would  8  pounds  of  clover  seed  be  any 
way  near  adequate  to  sow  along  the 
roadside,  ditches,  etc.,  to  make  up  for 
the  acre,  as  you  suggested?  or  would 
you  sow  considerably  more,  to  make 
sure? 

2.  Although  ours  is  a  great  potato- 
growing  district,  as  I  stated  on  page 
650,  and  as  you  suggested  that  Nature 
did  not  offer  much  nectar  in  potato 
posies,  I  would  inquire  how  it  would  be 
with  flower-beds,  when  nearly  every 
neighbor  possesses  one  ?  M.  L.  B. 

Orient,  N.  Y. 

Answebs. — 1.  Notwithstanding  some 
advantages  in  buying  bees  earlier,  you 
may  do  well  to  buy  them  now  rather 
than  to  wait  till  next  spring,  for  you 
will  have  that  much  more  experience  to 
start  with  next  spring. 

2.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  well  to  count 
much  on  flower-beds.  A  large  number 
of  the  flowers  that  are  cultivated  for 
their  beauty  offer  little  or  nothing  to  the 
bees.  Many  of  them  are  what  botanists 
would  consider  a  kind  of  monstrosity,  as 
cultivation  has  made  such  a  change  In 
them  that  they  have  not  the  same  organs 
as  they  originally  possessed,  hence  do 
not  furnish  the  same  nectar  and  pollen. 
Many  roses,  for  instance,  have  had  their 
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stamens  and  pistils  changed  Into  petals, 
making  them  worthless  for  the  bees. 

But  oftentimes  there  are  sources  of 
honey  within  reach  that  the  bees 
promptly  find,  altonugh  they  may  have 
entirely  escaped  your  attention.  And 
some  of  the  garden  flowers — mignon- 
nette,  phacelia,  etc.,  are  rich  in  nectar. 

»iiiiiiiiiiniixnmiiiiia[iTiir. 


COimnGTED  BT 

MR8.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY« 

BEEYIIiLE,  TBXAB. 


PROnTABLE  BEE-KEEPIHG. 


No.  5. 


(Contioued  from  page  781.) 
RBABING    QUEENS  EXTBHSIYELY. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  last  lesson  that 
you  could  dip  cells  and  rear  queens  in 
upper  stories  as  per  Mr.  Doolittle,  and 
fine  queens  can  be  reared  that  way. 

Well,  if  we  wish  to  rear  queens 
largely,  and  have  all  good  queens,  the 
same  as  natural  swarming,  we  will  take 
the  following  plan,  which  is  our  latest, 
to-wit : 

We  dip  our  cells,  as  per  DooHttle,  ex- 
cept we  have  a  small  part  to  the  bottom 
of  the  queen-cell  stick  just  the  size  of  a 
worker-cell,  about  }4  of  an  inch  long, 
then  when  cells  are  dipped,  there  is  a 
little  sink  in  the  bottom  just  right  to 
take  the  cocoon  from  the  bottom  of  a 
worker-cell.  We  place  an  old,  tough 
comb  in  our  breeder's  hive,  and  when 
we  get  larvee  hatched  in  the  comb,  the 
younger  the  better,  we  use  them  just 
as  quick  as  we  find  the  eggs  have 
hatched. 

We  now  cut  out  a  piece  of  comb  con- 
taining just  about  the  amount  of  larvse 
we  wish  for  this  present  work  or  time, 
and  take  a  sharp  razor  and  shave  down 
the  cells  just  as  low  as  possible  not  to 
disturb  the  larvsB.  Then  take  a  small 
pair  of  watchmaker's  tweezers  and  re- 
move the  cocoon,  little  larva,  and  all, 
and  put  it  right  down  firmly  in  the  little 


sink  made  to  take  it  when  the  cells  were 
dipped.  All  this  we  do  sitting  on  a  box 
or  stool,  right  by  the  side  of  the  hive 
made  ready  to  take  the  cells. 

Place  them  right  on  the  combs,  josi 
under  the  sealed  honey,  or  in  a  rainbow 
circle  over  the  comb,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  nest,  and  when  the  bees  are 
properly  prepared,  made  broodless,  and 
queens  on  the  combs  of  honey  for  from 
12  to  48  hours,  we  get  two-thirds,  on 
an  average,  of  all  our  cells  saved,  and 
all  as^lne  queens  as  by  natural  swarm- 
ing, or  by  any  other  plan  I  ever  saw. 

The  little  larvae  get  no  check  at  afl. 
are  out  of  the  hive  but  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  bees  are  not  even  shaken 
off  the  combs  where  the  cells  are  placed, 
and  the  bees  at  once  (yes,  before  we  get 
them  all  stuck  on  the  combs)  attend  to 
them,  and  we  can  by  this  plan  yret  the 
most  even  lot  of  cells  and  queens  of  any 
plan  yet  tried. 

To  prepare  the  colouies,  we  select 
some  that  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  good  cell-builders — those  thai 
are  good  honey-gatherers  and  working 
finely,  and  are  prosperous.  Take  away 
all  their  brood  and  queen  at  about  night- 
fall, and  let  them  remain  so  until  about 
noon  the  next  day,  on  an  average ;  som« 
we  graft  in  sooner,  say  in  the  morning 
early,  and  some  are  not  ready  until  the 
second  day.  Any  way  they  are  ready 
when  they  show  the  queenless  sign,  and 
mourn.  Just  as  soon  as  their  hive  is 
opened,  and  queen-cells  can  be  seen 
about  here  and  there,  and  near  or  about 
the  pollen,  if  they  have  any,  then  they 
are  ready. 

In  this  way  we  prepare  from  five  to 
ten  colonies  at  night,  and  lately  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  19  out  of  20  cells 
saved  in  one  strong  colony,  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  the  very  smalUfi 
larvsB,  the  queens  will  all  hatch  out  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  all  are  built 
out  about  the  same  leugth,  and  are  fine 
indeed. 

We  are  having  hatched  at  this  writ- 
ing (June  4th)  about  50  queens  daily, 
and  our  queens  are  mated  at  the  proper 
time,  large  and  prolific,  and  I  believe 
this  the  nearest  after  natural  cells  of 
any  plan  yet  known,  and  I  believe  nearer 
all  good  queens,  as  we  sometimes  have 
little,  stumpy  queens  by  natural  swarm* 
ing  as  well  as  other  ways. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  start 
queen-cells  that  I  have  thought  best  to 
give  the  only  one  giving  us  the  best  re- 
sults, and  by  this  method  we  can  rear 
all  the  queens  we  need,  and  the  old 
queens  can  be  caged  and  then  introduced 
back  to  their  colonies  when  the  cells   , 
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come  off,  if  you  so  desire,  as  the  colonies 
that  have  boilt  the  cells  can  be  broken 
up  into  two-frame  nuclei  to  take  care  of 
the  cells,  as  they  seldom  ever  tear  any 
cells  down. 

We  miut  be  sure  to  move  the  cells  the 
day  before  they  hatch,  or  great  danger 
will  befall  them,  as  the  bees  will  swarm, 
or  the  first  queen  will  tear  all  down. 

Now,  to  get  the  time  the  cells  will 
hatch,  count  three  days  in  the  egg,  one 
day  larva,  and  12  days  from  larva  to 
hatching  queen,  and  we  have  16  days. 
But  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  *'  get 
left,"  we  mark  our  colls  to  hatch  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  grafting  is  done, 
and  take  them  out  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
put  them  into  nuclei  and  mark  them  to 
hatch  in  two  days,  etc.  This  is  a  sure 
way  to  not  *•  get  left,"  for  by  this  plan 
the  queens  surely  hatch  on  the  12th  day 
after  the  grafting  is  done,  and  it  wonMi 
do  to  leave  them  longer  than  the  eleventh 
day,  at  most. 

Now  we  know  how  to  rear  queens  on 
a  small  scale  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
know  how  to  transfer,  produce  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  etc. 

In  the  next  lesson  I  will  give  the  dis- 
eases of  bees,  and  try  to  prepare  you  to 
meet  the  disappointments  that  may  oc- 
cur along  the  line,  and  we  must  know 
that  there  is  no  business  without  its 
''  ups  and  downs." 

Jennie  Atchley. 
(To  be  oootinued.) 


CoBTentioB  Notices. 


Wisconsin.— The  next  annual  meetinflr  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'Assooiation  will  be 
beld  at  MadifK>D,OQ  Feb.  8th  and  9th.  18P5. 

Madison,  Wis.  J.  W.  Vancb,  Oor.  Sec. 

North  Carolina.— The  Carolina  Beo-Keep- 
era,  Association  will  meet  at  the  Court  House 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  July  19.  1894,  at  10 
a.m.  All  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
honey-bee  are  cordially  invited. 

Steel  Creek.  N.  C.  A.  L.  Beach,  Sec. 

Pennsylvania,— The  Vonango  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  of  northwestern  Penn- 
sflvaniawill  hold  their  2nd  annual  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  28, 
J  805.  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  All  interested  send 
for  program.  C.  8.  Pizor,  Sec. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

Tennerseb.— The  next  annual  meetinf?  of 
the  Rast  Tennessee.  Bee-Keepers*  Association 
will  be  heldat  Whitosburir,Tenn.,  bcgrlnnlngr 
on  Tharsdav,  Auerust  16,  1894.  All  members 
and  other  interested  in  bee-culture  are  In- 
vited to  attend.  H.  F.  Coleman,  Sec. 

Sneedvill^.  Tenn. 


OMe«CeMt    Po»tag:e    Stamps   we 

prefer  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  send 
stampe  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  By  re- 
membering this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  us. 


Empty  Comli  in  an  Ayerage  Colony. 

<(nery  939.— About  how  much  space  of 
wholly  empty  oomb  is  there  in  an  average 
colony  in  the  natural  condition— that  is,  with 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  stores— Just  before 
the  honey-flow  in  Northern  localities  ?  Please 
answer  in  Langstroth  frames  and  fractions 
thereof.— Subscriber. 

I  don't  know. — Mbs.  L.  Habrison. 

I  doubt  if  there's  any  rule  about  It. 
Ought  there  to  be  any  ? — C.  C;  Millbb. 

It  depends  upon  the  location,  the  sea- 
son, and  several  other  conditions. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

The  hive  is  usually  nearly  full  of 
brood,  pollen,  and  honey — say  %  full. — 
P.  H.  Elwood. 

Practically  none  in  this  locality,  as 
**  the  honey-flow  "  is  from  linden  here. — 

G.  M.   DOOLITTLE. 

Very  little.  The  amount  would  fluc- 
tuate greatly,  according  to  circum- 
stances.— J.  A.  Gbben. 

No  empty  space,  if  the  colony  is 
healthy,  has  a  good  queen,  and  unlimited 
stores. — Dadaitf  A  Son. 

Probably  about  one- fourth  of  the 
brood-comb  will  be  empty.  But,  I  like 
to  have  all  the  brood  possible  hatching 
at  this  time. — W.  M.  Babnum. 

A  very  small  number  of  cells  out  of 
which  bees  have  issued,  and  in  which 
the  queen  has  not  had  time  to  deposit 
another  egg. — J.  H.  Labbabeb. 

I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  see,  however, 
how  there  could  be  any  space  in  the 
combs  of  a  colony  that  had  **  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  stores." — Embbson 
T.  Abbott. 

I  try  to  have  all  the  brood  that  I  can 
get  in  16  Langstroth  frames,  and  then 
just  as  the  white  clover  appears,  put  on 
an  additional  set  of  eight  empty  frames. 
— E.  Fbance. 

I  have  never  examined  into  this  matter 
at  all,  but  should  suppose  ordinarily  that 
there  would  be  very  little  room  in  the 
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brood-chamber  at  this  time,  but  bees 
would  be  constantly  emerging  from  the 
ceils,  and  the  cells  thus  emptied  would 
be  filled  with  honey.  As  to  room  for 
surplus,  much  would  depend  upon  the 
honey-flow.— J.  B.  Poitd. 

Very  little,  if  they  have,  as  is  men- 
tioned, an  unlimited  amount  of  stores. 
A  prolific  queen  would  occupy  all  the 
combs  with  brood,  except  a  little  near 
the  entrance. — S.  I.  Fbbbbobn. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question.  With  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  stores  there  would  not  be 
any  wholly  empty  comb.  No  one  can 
tell  what  the  average  is. — M.  Mahin. 

For  Langstroth-SImplicity  we  give  a 
surplus  department  equal  in  capacity  to 
the  brood-chamber  for  extracting;  for 
comb  production,  nearly  one-half  the 
capacity  is  given. — J.  M.  Hambauoh. 

It  depends  upon  how  many  frames  in 
the  hive.  With  a  good  average  colony 
in  a  ten  Langstroth  frame  hive,  the 
amount  of -such  comb  should  not  be  more 
than  to  fill  one  frame.— J.  P.  H.  Bbowh. 

In  a  hive  of  proper  dimensions  there 
would  be  no  wJiolly  empty  comb  except 
the  cells  from  which  bees  have  just 
hatched,  and  these  would  not  be  empty 
long  before  the  queen  would  find  them. 

— G.  L.  TiNKBB. 

There  should  be  very  little,  with  the 
right  management.  All  the  frames  ex- 
cept those  with  honey  and  bee-bread 
should  contain  brood,  which,  by  hatch- 
ing, makes  the  empty  comb  and  room 
for  the  queen  to  lay. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  do  not  live  in  a  Northern  locality, 
and  do  not  know.  But  sometimes  bees 
in  a  natural  and  normal  condition  in  this 
Southern  latitude  have  nearly  all  their 
combs  empty  of  honey  at  the  beginning 
of  a  honey-flow.— Mas.  Jennib  Atohlby. 

There  should  not  be  any,  except  as 
hatching  bees  leave  empty  cells.  AH 
others  should  be  filled  with  brood,  pollen 
or  honey.  If  the  equivalent  of  one  side 
of  a  Langstroth  frame  be  ready  for  the 
queen,  I  think  that  sufficient. — EueBNB 
Sboob. 

The  question  is  exceedingly  indefinite. 
With  hives  of  ordinary  size,  after  a 
fairly  good  spring  as  regards  bloom  and 
weather,  a  good,  average  colony  should 
have  its  combs  full,  or  very  nearly  so,  of 
brood  and  honey  at  the  opening  of  white 
clover. — E.  L.  Taylob. 

The  question  is  too  indefinite  to  be  an- 
swered with  any  certainty  to  meet  the 
idea  of  the  querist.  ''  Unlimited  quan- 
tity of   stores,"  and   brood,  might  fill 


every  cell  in  the  hive.  whi4e  a  limited 
quantity  of  stores  and  brood  might  leave 
a  considerable  part  of  the  combs  empty. 
I  give  it  up.  A  good  colony  in  my  api- 
ary at  the  beginning  of  white  clover, 
has  seven  or  eight  Langstroth  frames  of 
brood,  with  the  other  three  or  two 
frames  partly  or  wholly  filled  with 
honey. — G.  W.  DbmAbee. 

This  may  vary  considerably,  as  bee- 
keepers are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what 
constitutes  **  an  average  colony.'*  In  my 
guess  I  will  say  there  should  be  nearh 
six  frames  filled  with  brood,  and  the 
rest,  whether  8  or  10  frames,  about  half 
filled  with  honey. — C.  H.  Dibbbbk. 

I  would  guess  about  30  to  40  per  cent. 
But  this  is  like  guessing  at  the  weight  of 
an  animal  you  have  looked  at  previously, 
when  you  had  no  thought  of  its  weiglit 
at  the  time  of  seeing  it.  The  avenge 
person  does  not  remember  proportions', 
unless  he  examines  with  that  intent.— 
Ja8.  a.  Stone. 

That  all  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
your  colony.  A  colony  may  be  a  small 
one,  and  still  be  in  a  normal  conditiOD. 
If  for  a  medium  strong  colony,  and  mn 
for  extracted  honey,  I  would  give  fall 
upper  story  of  eight  frames,  placing  a 
zinc  queen-excluder  between.  If  for 
comb  honey,  one  tier  of  4^-inch  sec- 
tions, and  as  fast  as  drawn  out  g1?e 
another,  providing  the  honey-fiow  con- 
tinues.— Mbs.  J.  N.  Hbateb. 


Profitable  Bee-Keeptnf*  by  Mrs. 
Atchley,  will  continue  for  some  time  in  ber 
department  of  the  Bbb  Joubnal,  at  least 
each  alternate  week.  Until  farther  notice 
we  can  famish  the  back  numbers  from  May 
Ist,  beginning  with  her  '^  Lessons,*'  to  new 
sabscribers  who  pay  $1.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Bbb  Journal— that  is,  we 
can  commence  their  year  with  the  nambtf 
having  the  first  lesson,  if  they  so  desire. 


Oood  Honey-SellerB  will  likely  be 
needed  soon,  and  the  little  S2-page  pomph- 
letf  **  Honey  as  Food  and  Meaicine/*  bas 
for  years  proven  itself  valuable  in  making 
repeated  sides  of  honey.  Its  distribotioo 
wul  create  a  demand  for  the  honey  first,  and 
then  the  bee-keeper  can  follow  it  ap  and 
supply  that  demand.  Send  to  as  for  a 
sample  copy,  only  6  cents ;  10  copies,  post- 
paid, 85  cents ;  50  copies,  $1.25 ;  <fr  100  copies 
$3.00.  Try  60  or  100  copies,  and  prove  their 
ability  to  aid  you  in  disposing  of  your 
honey  at  a  good  price. 


Reatf  our  grett  offers  on  page  803. 
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lyes  at  EmenMent  Stations,  Etc. 

WrtUen  for  the  A.rMriean  Bee  Journal 
BY  DB.   C.   O.   MILLEB. 


The  article  on  page  724,  by  G.  D. 
Littooy,  makes  me  a  little  apprehensive. 
I  don't  want  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor  to  die 
yet.  He's  a  man  I  am  proud  to  count 
among  my  friends — a  man  whom  I  can 
always  fight  when  there  is  anything  to 
fight  about  without  any  fear  of  strained 
relations  outside  of  the  particular  fight 
on  hand,  and  he's  a  man  of  eminent  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  in  making  experi- 
ments. Now  suppose  the  question  is 
submitted  to  him,  *'  What  is  the  best 
hive  in  the  world  ?"  and  it's  publicly 
known  that  such  question  is  before  him. 

How  many  different  hives  do  you  sup- 
pose will  be  senb  him  from  all  quarters? 
He  would  need  an  apiary  of  perhaps 
500  colonies,  to  have  just  one  colony  in 
each  kind  of  hive.  He  could  have  op- 
portunity for  little  else  but  to  watch 
those  different  hives  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  just  as  he  came  somewhere 
near  a  decision,  the  inventive  geniuses 
all  over  the  land  would  send  in  a  fresh 
batch  of  hives,  and  that  would  continue 
season  after  season,  if  the  first  season 
didn't  kill  him. 

I  think  we  can  hardly  expect  the  ex- 
periment stations  to  take  up  that  wide 
question,  but  each  one  of  us  must  take 
our  choice  out  of  the  few  hives  that  are 
generally  accepted  by  bee-keepers,  let- 
ting improvements  push  to  the  front  on 
their  own  merits,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  Of  course  it  is  all  right  for 
the  stations  to  try  anything  that  comes 
up  new  and  promising,  but  we  hardly 
ought  to  ask  them  to  say  which  is  the 
best  of  the  many  hives. 

RXTBACTKD    HONEY. 

Tell  Bro.  Sturtevant  (page  726)  I'll 
try  to  »*  fix  it  up  with  "  Melbee.  I  be- 
lieve in  extracted  honey,  and  have  noth- 
ing but  words  of  encouragement  for  the 
friends  who  *'  are  trying  to  get  extracted 


honey  where  it  belongs  in  the  world." 
Bro.  SturteVant  is  himself  on  the  right 
track  when  he's  doing  all  he  can  to 
furnish  the  best  quality  of  extracted 
honey,  and  I  think  that  will  get  it  where 
it  belongs  several  centuries  sooner  than 
to  ask  25  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  for 
the  same  quality  of  comb  honey. 

TIEBESTG-UP  AND  CAPPING  HONEY. 

Isn't  there  a  mistake  in  that  assertion 
of  Mrs.   Atchley  on   page  717?     She 

says:  ** as  soon  as  the  first  crate 

Is  about  full  or  completed,  you  can  raise 
it  up  and  place  an  empty  one  between 
it  and  the  brood-nest.  This  will  cause 
the  bees  to  cap  over  the  sections  quicker, 
and  give  you  nice  honey."  The  plan  is 
all  right,  but  my  experience  is  that  tler- 
ing-up  makes  the  bees  slower  at  capping 
over. 

Marengo,  111. 


Ripeness  in  Honey— How  to  Secnre  It. 

Written  for  the  '^^  Bee-Keepers*  Hevieio  '* 
BY   B.    M'KNIGHT. 


The  subject  of  ripening  honey  is  re- 
ceiving some  consideration  at  present. 
It  is  a  subject,  too,  that  deserves  con- 
sideration because  honey  Is  at  Its  best 
when  ripe.  This  Implies  that  there  Is  a 
time  when  it  Is  unripe,  and  a  possibility 
of  its  being  over  ripe.  We  know  that 
honey  is  found,  and  sometimes  mark- 
eted, in  the  three  conditions  above  men- 
tioned. But  we  do  not  all  know  the  ex- 
act properties  that  constitute  ripeness  in 
honey,  because  no  fixed  standard  of  per- 
fection has  been  decided  upon,  or  one 
that  embraces  all  the  constltutents  of 
honey  in  their  highest  state.  One,  and 
only  one,  of  the  conditions  that  con- 
stitute perfection  In  honey  is  agreed 
upon  and  accepted  as  a  standard  of 
quality,  that  Is,  that  It  shall  weigh  at 
least  13}4  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

But  the  specific  of  honey  Is  not  the 
only  test  of  perfection.  Flavor  and 
aroma  are  quite  as  important.  Its  den- 
sity may  decide  its  nutritive  property  ; 
but  it  is  the  other  two  that  make  it 
grateful  or  otherwise  to  the  sense  of  the 
taste  and  smell — in  a  word,  that  make  It 
palatable.  But  people's  tastes  differ, 
and  honey  collected  from  different 
classes  of  flowers  has  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  flavor ;  hence  the  difficulty 
In  fixing  a  standard  of  quality  for  honey. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  extracted  honey, 
because  its  quality  is  determined  by  the 
three  properties  above  name4Ar*PA  so 
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comb  honey,  however,  because  the  flavor 
of  the  beeswax  it  contains  masks  the  in- 
herent flavor  and  aroma  of  the  honey 
with  which  It  Is  partaken.  I  do  not 
mention  color  in  this  connection,  because 
I  am  treating  of  the  ripening  of  honey, 
and  the  ripening  process  has  no  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  Its  color. 

I  define  unripe  honey  as  that  In  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  water ;  and  ripe 
honey  as  that  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  recognized  staudard  of  density 
and  possessing  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  Its  Inherent  flavor  and  aroma.  I 
say  the  highest  degree  possible,  because 
the  ripening  process,  whether  carried  on 
in  the  hive,  or  by  artificial  means,  pre- 
judicially affects  both  flavor  and  aroma. 

Most  honey,  when  first  stored,  has  an 
excess  of  water  in  it.  ■  If  the  flow  be 
scant,  and  It  remains  a  sufiBcient  length 
of  time  In  the  unsealed  cells,  this  excess 
of  water  will  evaporate,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  hive  facilitating  the  work 
of  curing.  If  rapidly  gathered  It  is 
quickly  sealed,  and  will  remain  unripe 
until  the  excess  of  water  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  capplngs  In  the  form  of 
invisible  vapor.  If  extracted  before  the 
excess  of  water  has  passed  off,  the  honey 
will  be  unripe  honey.  The  fact  of  Its 
having  been  sealed  is  not  a  proof  of  Its 
ripeness.  A  little  experience  will  en- 
able one  to  tell  If  honey  Is  up  tq  the 
standard  of  density  (without  an  Instru- 
mental test)  provided  its  temperature  Is 
not  too  low.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  de- 
termining this  If  the  honey  Is  cold,  there- 
fore the  man  who  Is  in  the  habit  of  cur- 
ing his  honey  outside  the  hive  Is  more 
likely  to  put  a  uniformly  good  article  on 
the  market,  than  he  who  is  governed  by 
the  sealing  test. 

We  may  now  consider  what  changes 
honey  undergoes  In  the  process  of  cur- 
ing, apart  from  bringing  it  to  the  re- 
quisite density  by  evaporation.  The 
principal  change,  other  than  the  above, 
Is  the  partial  dissipation  of  its  aroma. 
What,  then,  Is  aroma?  I  think  it  may 
be  defined  as  the  property  Imparted  to 
honey  by  the  flowers  In  which  It  Is  se- 
creted, manifesting  itself  mainly  through 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  constituting  flavor,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  the  sense  of  smell  mani- 
fests itselt  through  the  medium  of  the 
mouth.  It  Is  chiefly  by  its  aroma  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  class  of  flowers 
from  which  honey  has  been  gathered. 
Aroma  is  fleeting  In  its  nature.  Time 
and  exposure  will  destroy  it  to  a  great 
extent.  Therefore,  It  is  never  so  pro- 
nounced in  honey  as  immediately  after 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  flowers. 


The  process  of  ripening  honey  In  the 
hive,  and  out  o(  the  hive,  is  identical  in 
its  nature  and  effect.  When  once  ripe  it 
should  be  immediately  bottled  or  canned 
and  hermetically  sealed.  If  we  wish  It  to 
retain  Its  flavor  and  aroma  in  their 
fullest  degree.  If  it  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  open  tanks  or  cans  when  once 
ripe,  both  will  become  deteriorated.  It 
is  nonsense  to  say,  as  some  say,  th&t 
honey  can  only  be  ripened  In  the  hive, 
and  retain  its  flavor  and  normal  consis- 
tency. None  who  have  made  this  state- 
ment have  given  any  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  unless  It  be  Ui. 
Demaree,  and  his  are  not  conclusive. 

Owen  Sound,  Out. 


Qneens  for  Fall  f  orL 

Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  BCB8.   EFFIK  BBOWN. 


On  page  595,  I  find  that  H.  6.  Acklin 
has  given  his  experience  with  Southern 
queens,  and,  as  the  editor,  on  page  232, 
requested  all  to  do  so,  I  will  drop  In  my 
mite  with  the  rest. 

I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Acklio,  and 
others  who  have  also  written,  that 
queens  reared  in  a  Southern  latitude  do 
not  stand  our  cold  weather  and  sudden 
changes  as  well  as  the  Northern  bred 
queens  and  their  progeny. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me  tell 
those  of  the  South,  that  I  am  not  writ- 
ing merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  I 
have  only  one  purpose,  and  that  Is  to 
help  place  the  merit  where  I  Justly  feel 
it  belongs. 

Through  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
learned  of  Southern  Italians  (I  keep 
nothing  but  Italians),  I  have  found  them 
to  be  beautifully  marked,  and  very  well 
bred  as  to  color.  No  doubt  they  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  rear 
them  In  their  own  latitude.  They  are 
great  **  hustlers '*  here  during  July  and 
August,  but  in  September  they  begin  to 
fail. 

I  know  some  of  you  are  saying  to  your- 
self now,  that  no  wonder  queens  stop 
laying  at  that  time  ;  there  is  no  honey 
coming  In.  There  you  are  mistaken, 
for  many  bee-keepers  here  receive  no 
surplus  at  all  until  buckwheat  bloom, 
which  comes  just  before  the  fall  frosts. 
Then  we  have  an  abundance  of  golden- 
rod  and  other  fall  flowers  for  brood- 
rearing.  For  working  on  these  and  fill- 
ing the  hive  with  young  bees  late  in  the 
fall,  I  think  there  Is^pOne  euqual  to  the 
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queen  whose  mother  came  from  imported 
stock,  and  was  bred  in  the  North. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
bee-keepers  spend  too  much  useless 
worry  over  their  bees  In  the  spring,  and 
not  half  enough  of  the  necessary  work 
in  the  fall.  We  all  of  us  know  how  it  is. 
We  start  out  In  the  spring  very  enthusi- 
astic, and  can  hardly  think  of  anything 
else  than  our  pets.  More  or  less  of  them 
live  and  build  up,  and  the  honey-flow 
comes  on.  It  Is  then  work,  work,  work, 
from  early  till  late.  By-and-by  we  get 
tired,  for  it  Is  hot,  and  the  bees  are 
cross,  and  when  the  flow  ceases,  we  are, 
many  of  us,  almost  guilty  of  being  glad. 
We  look  them  over  and  see  that  they 
have  a  little  honey,  and  likely  enough 
do  not  examine  more  than  two  or  three 
colonies  again  before  we  put  them  away 
for  winter.  We  suppose  of  course  that 
the  queen  is  doing  her  duty  filling  the 
combs  with  eggs  so  that  there  may  be  a 
hive  full  of  young  bees  for  the  winter, 
but  many  times  she  is  not,  and  we  have 
a  weak  colony  or  no  colony  at  all  for 
next  spring.  With  us  here  in  the  North, 
where  our  winters  are  so  long,  I  find 
that  if  we  do  less  *'  fussing ''  with  the 
bees  in  March  and  April,  and  more  in 
September  and  October,  we  are  dollars 
and  cents  ahead  the  coming  season. 

And  to  come  back  to  the  queens  again, 
I  find  that  a  Northern  bred  queen  will 
respond  to  the  fussing  a  good  deal  better 
and  quicker  than  her  Southern  sister ; 
and  her  bees  are  more  able  and  willing 
to  help  her  out.  For  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  I  prefer  her  even  If  I  do  have  to 
sacrifice  beauty  just  a  little. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Storing  and  Fnmigating  Comtis. 

Written  for  "  OUaniiigs  in  Bee-Culture'''' 
BY  O.   M.   DOOLITTLE. 


Question. — I  have  about  800  empty 
combs.  How  can  I  protect  them  from 
the  moth  ?  and  what  is  the  best  method 
of  fumigating  them  ? 

Answer. — If  the  questioner  wishes  to 
keep  these  combs  for  an  indefinite  time, 
there  is  no  way  except  to  fumigate  them 
and  then  store  them  where  the  female 
moth  cannot  have  access  to  them.  But 
if  he  or  she  expects  to  utilize  them  dur- 
ing the  present  month  or  forepart  of 
July,  fumigation  may  not  be  necessary. 

My  plan  of  storing  combs  from  which 
the  bees  have  died  the  previous  winter 
is  to  store  them  in  some  dry,  airy  room, 
where  they  can  be  hung  two  or  more 


inches  apart.  In  storing  them  I  select 
out  all  that  contain  much  bee-bread  or 
pollen,  and  place  them  by  themselves 
where  I  can  use  these  first ;  and  I  select 
all  having  but  little  pollen  in  them,  and 
place  these  where  they  will  come  to 
hand  next  after  those  first  named  ;  then 
I  select  all  which  are  old  and  black,  and 
have  these  next  at  hand,  while  those 
having  been  used  but  little  by  the  bees 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  having  no 
pollen  in  them,  are  left  to  be  used  last 
or  latest  in  the  season. 

All  white  combs  In  which  no  brood  has 
ever  been  reared,  whether  containing 
honey  or  not,  and  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  hives  during  the  fall,  winter, 
or  early  spring,  are  also  moth-proof,  or, 
at  least,  I  have  never  to  my  remem- 
brance, had  such  combs  disturbed  by  the 
larvse  of  the  wax-moth,  where  kept  as 
above  for  any  term  of  years  ;  but  when 
such  combs  are  taken  from  the  brood- 
chamber  of  the  hive  during  hot  summer 
weather,  and  stored  away  as  above, 
then  they  may  be  troubled  some. 

Combs  stored  two  or  more  Inches  apart, 
with  those  having  the  most  pollen  in 
them  to  the  front,  need  not  be  looked 
after  in  this  locality  until  June,  when 
they  should  be  examined ;  and  if  any 
fine  webs  are  noticed  about  the  cells 
coutalning  pollen,  these  should  be  given 
to  the  bees  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible. By  about  the  10th  to  15th,  look 
after  those  having  little  pollen  in  them, 
and  by  the  25th  look  after  the  old, 
tough  combs;  while  those  which  the 
bees  have  used  but  little  for  breeding 
will  rarely  be  touched  before  July  4th 
to  10th.  In  this  way  I  have  no  difficulty 
In  using  all  the  spare  combs  I  may 
chance  to  have,  before  the  moth  troubles 
them  to  an  extent  tending  to  injure 
them. 

But  if  we  wish  to  keep  combs  during 
a  whole  season  or  more,  they  must  be 
fumigated,  or  else  have  been  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  about  zero  during  the 
previous  winter.  Where  this  latter  has 
been  the  case,  pack  them  away  In  early 
spring  in  some  box  or  closet  which  Is 
moth-proof,  and  they  will  keep  forever, 
or  as  long  as  the  closet  or  box  keeps, 
providing  no  female  moth  Is  ever  allowed 
to  deposit  eggs  on  them. 

To  fumigate,  place  In  a  tight  room,  or 
in  hives  which  will  fit  closely  on  each 
other,  without  bottoms,  when  we  burn 
sulphur  to  the  amount  of  a  pound  to 
every  400  cubic  feet  contained  In  the 
hives  or  room. 

In  sulphuring  combs  there  Is  little 
fear  of  using  too  much  sulphur ;  for 
should  a  deposit  of  sulphur  occur  on  the 
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combs,  thereby  giving  them  a  greenish 
tinge,  It  will  not  harm  as  It  does  on  comb 
honey. 

In  sulphuring  honey,  too  nmch  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  fire  ;  for  a  room  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  Is  a  poor 
place  to  extinguish  what  may  prgve  to 
be  a  conflagration,  unless  extinguished 
in  time.  For  this  reason,  an  iron  kettle, 
partly  filled  with  ashes,  with  live  coals 
on  the  ashes,  with  the  combs  so  hung 
that  none  of  them  can  melt  and  fall 
in  the  fire  In  the  kettle,  Is  the  best  thing 
to  use  to  pour  the  sulphur  on. 

IT  you  wish  the  combustion  of  the  sul- 
phur to  be  complete,  too  much  must  not 
be  poured  on  too  small  a  surface  of 
coals,  otherwise  a  part  of  the  sulphur 
will  not  burn  as  it  should. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


ConilitiOD  of  Bees— Reply  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

WfiUen  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  BBO.   BEN. 


Bees  came  through -the  winter  without 
loss,  bred  up  strong,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  swarming  when  a  heavy  frost 
on  May  18th  killed  all  the  bloom,  and 
stopped  the  honey-flow.  Bees  at  once 
drove  out  the  drones,  and  took  out 
drone-brood;  then  began  on  worker- 
brood,  which  was  stopped  by  timely 
feeding. 

Bees  are  now  working  lively  on  honey- 
dew,  so-called.  Long-continued  drouth 
makes  It  hard  to  foretell  what  the 
honey-flow  will  be  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Kelly,  why  should  you  wish  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  with  some  poor  old 
hayseed?  (Seepage  566.)  Why  not 
tell  some  of  the  old  bee-keepers  who  re- 
port heavy  loss,  to  keep  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  you  do  J.  R.  S.?  I  mistrust  you 
dare  not  do  so.  Do  not  mistake  me  for 
a  tenderfoot  until  you  find  out  about  it. 

Your  statement  that  no  farmer  ever 
did,  or  will,  produce  what  he  eats,  is 
made  without  sufficient  thought.  Please 
tell  us  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
food  supply  of  Adam  and  Eve  after 
**  the  unpleasantness  ;*'  also  in  case  of 
Noah  and  his  family,  after  they  left  the 
ark.  To  say  nothing  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farmers  of  early  date,  or  the  South- 
ern farmers  near  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  ten  thousand  other  places 
in  history  to  the  same  point. 

Do  I  *'  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  dain- 
ties that  find  their  way  on  the  table  of 
the  good  farmer  ?'*    No,  really,  I  do  not. 


If  It  is  on  my  table,  they  were  put  there 
to  eat,  and  I  head  that  way,  and  go  into 
them  under  full  sail,  and  when  In  their 
midst  the  thing  Is  reversed,  and  the 
dainties  do  the  "going  in,"  and  soon 
there  is  nothing  left  to  think  about. 
Yet,  sometimes,  I  think  how  fooltoh 
farmers  are  to  buy  foreign  fri^ts  when 
they  can  have  a  much  better  article  for 
the  raising. 

Having  some  60  or  more  varieties  of 
apples,  and  many  other  fruits,  and  al- 
most all  the  berries,  of  my  own  raising, 
I  think  I  shall  not  suffer  in  that  line. 

** Coffee  and  tea"  are  drinkSy  my 
friend,  and  milk  is  much  more  whole- 
some, besides  being  a  perfect  food,  as 
well. 

**Salt"  is  a  natural  product,  as  I 
thought  every  person  knew. 

I  am  in  good  shape  to  have  my  own 
honey.  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  go  much 
on  spirits  for  anything ;  I  have  a  much 
simpler  remedy  always  at  hand  for  bee- 
bite,  or  snake-bite,  either,  and  it  costs 
nothing,  and  will  cure  every  time,  no 
matter  which  end  they  bite  with. 

That  same  common-sense  you  talk  of 
in  connection  with  cyclone's  $100  bills, 
ought  to  give  farmers  credit  for  being 
able  to  suit  their  fruits  and  products  to 
their  locality  just  as  you  would  the  dog 
to  your  game.  You  would  not  take  a 
snipe-dog  to  tree  a  bear,  would  yon  ?  I 
would  not  advise  Mrs.  Atchley  to  grow 
whales  for  the  oil  to  keep  off  cold  in 
winter,  nor  the  Laplanders  to  grow 
tropical  fruits. 

Look  at  your  agricultural  reports,  and 
you  will  find  all  the  cereals  are  raised 
by  farmers.  Sugar,  the  highest  article 
In  commerce  to-day,  Is  produced  by  the 
farmer  (I  refer  to  the  maple),  and  we 
have  the  maple  here.  When  you  made 
your  modification  to  J.  R.  S.,  you  showed 
good  sense,  and  when  you  look  yonr 
article  over  on  page  566,  you  will  find 
there  Is  no  great  difference  between  ns. 
Why  quarrel  without  a  cause?  Why 
discuss  a  question  which  does  not  exist, 
only  In  your  own  imagination  ? 

Come,  Bro.  Kelly,  let  us  "shake," 
and  each  continue  in  his  own  way. 

Grant  Centre,  Iowa,  June  12. 


«*Foiil  Brood  ;  Its  Natural  History 
and  Rational  Treatment,"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard, 
of  Texas.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
work  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  UIb 
being  sold  at  the  office  of  the  Bbb  Joub- 
NAL.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cents;  or  dabbed 
with  the  Bbb  Joubnal  for  one  year— botli 
together  for  $1.16.  ^  , 
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The  "Perfectioii"  Section  Pms. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jourrujl 

BY  O.   H.   TOWN8KND. 

The  accompanying  Illustration  gives 
an  idea  of  the  construction  and  manner 
in  which  the  •*  Perfection  "  Section  Press 
is  operated.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
the  cut  does  not  do  Justice  to  the  press 
as  now  made,  for  the  press  presents  a 
mach  better  appearance  than  It  does  In 
the  Illustration. 

The  press  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall, 
or  to  the  front  side  of  a  bench,  and  op^ 
erated  by  means  of  a  treadle  with  a 
strap  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever 
marked  "  A ;"  but  I  think  a  much  better 
way  is  to  secure  it  to  a  bench  In  a  hori- 


zontal position,  with  the  large  notch 
away  from  the  operator,  and  the  end  of 
lever  pointing  to  the  right. 

To  operate  the  Perfection  section  press 
the  section  is  folded  up  and  placed  in  the 
large  notch,  and  the  ends  brought 
nearly  together  Inside  the  notch  **B;" 
hold  the  section  down  with  the  left 
hand,  then  give  the  lever  a  light,  quick 
stroke  with  the  right  hand,  and  it  is 
done. 

I  find  that  with  but  little  practice  I 
can  fold  nearly  1,000  sections  in  one 
hour,  and  do  perfect  work.  The  press 
is  simple,  durable,  accurate,  and  rapid 
and  easy  to  work. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 


A  Binder  for  holding  a  year's  num- 
bers of  the  Bek  Joubnal  we  mail  for 
only  50  cents;  or  clubbed  with  the 
JouBNAX  for  $1.40. 


Callfomia  ts.  Floriila,Apiciiltiirally,  etc. 

WrUten  for  the  AmertMM  Bu  Journal 
BY  H.   B.   HILL. 


A  well-known  contributor  to  these 
columns,  whose  good  fortune  It  Is  to  **  sit 
beneath  his  own  fig-tree  '*  and  view  the 
snow-clad  peaks  against  a  cloudless  sky 
300  days  in  the  year,  on  page  483  as- 
sails the  rival  State  of  Florida  in  gen- 
eral, and  In  his  pardonable  zeal  to  set 
forth  the  numerous  advantages  of  his 
marvelously  plcfturesque  and  productive 
home  State,  quite  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  justice  in  his  criticism  of  the  fruit 
and  climate  of  Florida's  East  Coast, 
competitor  for  honors  on  these  points. 

Information  regarding  California  and 
Florida,  apiculturally  and  otherwise,  is 
eagerly  sought  by  the  many  bee-keepers 
of  the  North  who  desire  to  avoid  our  dis- 
astrous winters,  and  those  who  contem- 
plate engaging  In  the  honey*producing 
business,  as  the  marvelous  resources  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  become  better 
known,  and  who  ofttlmes  rely  largely 
upon  published  comments  and  reports  In 
their  selection  of  a  location;  and  in 
view  of  the  possibility  that  a  misstate- 
ment of  facts,  or  avoidance  of  the  whole 
truth  may  Incur  unwarranted  expense, 
financial  loss  and  Inconvenience  to  a 
confiding  brother,  sincerity  should  be 
observed  In  detailing  information,  re- 
membering that  speaking  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  places  us  before  an 
audience  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Pryal  speaks  truthfully  when  he 
says  (of  California),  "You  may  live  in 
some  charming  valley  In  a  home  where 
contentment  reigns  within,  and  where 
roses  and  other  flowers  are  blooming  In 
profusion  without,"  etc.  But  why  refer 
to  **  the  death-dealing  swamps  and  sand- 
hills of  Florida,"  in  comparison  ?  It  Is 
not  to  either  of  these  features  or  locali- 
ties that  Florida  asks  favorable  conces- 
sions. The  comparison  is  misleading 
and  unjust.  No  more  beautiful  hedge 
of  roses  blooms  in  San  Bernardino  or 
Orange  counties,  California,  than  those 
which  shed  their  fragrance  upon  the 
more  tropical  air  of  Florida's  counties 
of  Orange  and  Volusia. 

I  would  not  be  thought  unappreclative 
of  the  beauties  of  California,  revealed 
by  a  seven  months'  sojourn  within  her 
borders ;  the  fertile  valleys  under  Irri- 
gation are  phenomenally  productive, 
and  portions  of  which  are,  perhaps,  un- 
surpassed for  honey-production  in  the 
United  States.  Florida  may  have 
**  death-dealing  swamps,"  Araji^p^^Death 
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Valley,  with  its  poison  springs,  nor  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  arid  waste  and  worth- 
less alkali  desert. 

I  have  no  interest  in  Florida,  neither 
in  California,  consequently  I  believe  I 
am  in  a  position  to  view  the  subject 
from  an  impartial  standpoint,  and  while, 
in  my  opinion,  California  will  not  suffer 
from  a  general  reckoning  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  with  Florida,  I  like 
to  see  a  '^fair  deal,"  and  a  more  re- 
liable knowledge  of  Florida  will  be  ob- 
tained by  visiting  that  State  than  visit- 
ing Chicago.  % 

The  Florida  *•  sunsets  "  at  the  World's 
Fair,  for  instance,  were  a  failure.  As 
for  the  inference  as  to  Florida  oranges, 
it  reflects  seriously  upon  the  judgment 
and  intelligence  of  the  Eastern  con- 
sumer, who  buys  them  in  preference ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Bro.  Pryal 
can  make  it  convenient  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Hart,  at  his  beautiful  groves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hillsborough  river  in 
Florida,  the  latter  gentleman  can  soon 
convince  Mr.  P.,  as  he  has  the  writer, 
that  California  nor  any  other  country 
can  surpass  Florida  when  it  comes  to 
beautiful,  delicious  oranges.  No  more 
beautiful  groves  could  exist  than  Florida 
possesses  in  her  rural  orange  counties. 

Florida  has  plenty  of  **  sand,'*  as  ac- 
cused, but  nothing  to  that  of  the  man 
with  a  conscience  sufficiently  elastic  to 
mention  it  when  comparing  it  with  Cali- 
fornia. 

Early  in  February  I  visited  several 
apiaries  in  Florida,  in  all  of  which  honey 
was  being  stored  from  jessamine,  peach 
and  plum,  quite  rapidly ;  brood-rearing 
was  well  advanced  ;  and  since  that  time 
one  producer  reported  ten  tons  of  orange- 
bloom  honey.  On  the  Indian  river,  api- 
arists were  then  extracting  from  penny- 
royal, and  the  main  flow  is  yet  to  come 
from  mangrove,  in  July,  while  the  pal- 
metto often  yields  abundantly  in  May. 
Messrs.  Alderman  A  Roberts,  of  West 
Florida,  last  year  harvested  45  tons  of 
honey. 

As  for  the  *'  insects,"  Florida  has  an 
abundance  —  gnats,  mosquitoes,  fleas, 
also  rattlesnakes,  tarantulas,  scorpions, 
and  centipedes — to  the  possession  of 
which  the  **  Golden  State "  must  also 
confess. 

With  her  numerous  crystal  lakes  and 
beautiful  rivers,  abounding  in  fish,  oys- 
sters  and  game,  rich  hammock  lands, 
frequent  spring-like  showers,  mild  sea- 
breezes,  and  healthful  climate,  Florida 
is  deserving  of  a  degree  of  respect  far 
above  that  accorded  by  Mr.  Pryal,  and 
if '* all  the  claims  in  favor  of  Florida" 
are  to  be  **  disproved,"  I  venture  the  as- 


sertion that  it  will  be  done  by  some  one 
that  has  at  least  visited  the  State,  and 
not  by  mere  ridicule  emanating  from  one 
wholly  without  knowledge. 
Tltusville,  Pa.,  April  16. 


''ArtiflciallyETaiiorateil  Honey." 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  CULBK  A.   MONTAGUS. 


I  am  compelled  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
G.  W.  Demaree,  on  hid  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  ^*  artificially  evaporated  honey,** 
on  page  ?67.  In  making  his  experi- 
ment he  evidently  encountered  the  very 
conditions  he  endeavored  to  avoid. 

A /air  comparison  on  this  point  can 
be  made  only  during  a  heavy  honey- 
flow;  when  combs  nearly  or  quite  filled 
before  the  capping  process  commeooes, 
can  be  procured.  Then  a  comparison  of 
this  honey  properly  evaporated,  with 
honey  from  combs  entirely  capped  over, 
will  be  fair,  and  under  no  other  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Demaree^s  comparison  was 
anything  but  fair. 

When  a  comb  contains  both  capped 
and  uncapped  honey,  it  is  evident  that 
the  uncapped  honey  was  gathered  later, 
or  that  its  composition  is  different— i 
condition  frequently  met  with. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  commenced  the 
care  of  bees,  working  mostly  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  I  have  tried  to  extract 
just  as  soon  as  the  bees  commence  cap- 
ping. I  did  this  for  the  reason  that  my 
principal  honey-flow  came  in  so  fast  that 
to  wait  for  the  bees  to  complete  the  cap- 
ping cost  me  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
honey.  I  know  this  from  careful  com- 
parison. I  put  the  honey  in  tin  buckets, 
placed  so  they  were  exposed  to  the  san ; 
and  covered  with  cheese-cloth  to  keep 
out  dirt.  When  "ripe"  it  is  put  into 
tanks.  Honey  extracted  at  this  stage, 
and  carefully  ripened,  cannot  be  told 
with  certainty  from  honey  capped  over 
by  the  bees. 

Mark  that  it  is  best  to  put  it  in  small 
dishes,  and  It  miut  be  In  a  warm^  dry  at- 
mosphere. Most  decidedly  this  honey  is 
not  of  a  **  syrupy  "  consistency.  NeiUicr 
does  it  have  a  flavor  of  malt.  It  candies 
at  the  usual  time,  and  has  the  usoal 
appearance  and  consistency. 

I  have  had  to  extract  a  good  deal  of 
honey  entirely  capped  over,  and  with 
new  comb  It  Is  about  as  disagreeable  s 
job  as  one  has  to  du> 

As  I  cannot  detect  any  difference  to 
"texture "or  "flavor,"!  of  course  do 
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not  clatm  to  Ue  an  expert.-    But  think- 
ing this  an   Important  point,  I  give  my 
expegrlence  for  what  It  Is  worth. 
Hayes,  Md. 
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Are  Queens  Injnreil  in  MnU  ? 


WrtUen  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    H.   F.   COLEMAN. 


By  a  casual  readinf^  of  what  Mrs. 
Atchley,  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  others  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  queens  being  In- 
jured in  shipping,  one  would  think  there 
is  a  great  conflict  between  them,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  their  writings  show  that  the 
conflict,  if  any  at  all,  is  very  small. 

Mrs.  Atchley,  and  those  who  assert 
that  queens  are  not  injured  in  shipping, 
speak  of  it  as  a  general  rule,  and  are 
well  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Doo- 
little  and  those  who  say  that  queens  are 
injured  in  shipping,  speak  of  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  are  also  well  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Doolittle's  experi- 
ence is  that  a  queen,  taken  from  a  full 
colony  and  caged  during  the  height  of 
her  egg-laying,  is  liable  to  be  injured, 
and  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
but  Instances  where  queens  are  taken 
from  full  colonies  and  caged  in  the 
height  of  their  egg-laying  Is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, comparatively  speaking.  Of 
the  thosands  of  queens  reared  and  ship- 
ped annually  by  Mrs.  Atchley,  there  are 
but  very  few  taken  from  full  colonies. 
Mr6.  Atchley,  and  nearly  all  other 
queen-breeders,  as  a  rule,  take  their 
shipping-queens  from  nuclei,  and  all 
agree  that  queens  so  taken  are  very  sel- 
dom injured  in  shipping. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  as  I  remember,  deals 
largely  in  tested  queens,  and  frequently, 
no  doubt,  ships  from  his  full  colonies — 
and  a  full  colony  means  a  great  deal 
with  him — and  no  one  could  be  surpised 
that  occasionally  he  finds  a  queen  that 
falls  behind  her  former  record.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  surprise  if  he  did  not. 

My  experience  coincides  with  Mrs. 
Atchley *s,  but  in  buying  I  select,  as  a 
rule,  warranted  queens,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  have  ever  had  a  queen 
that  I  thought  was  injured  in  shipping. 
I  have  had  some  very  sorry  queens  ship- 
ped to  me,  but  I  have  reared  some  in 
my  own  yard  equally  as  sorry. 

Sneedville,  Tenn. 


HaTe  ITott  Read  page  771  yet  ? 


j^tfpffu  yymft^M  'i> 


f^T"  Do  not  write  anything  for  publication 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business 
matters,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 
Interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 


Working  in  Good  Earnest. 

My  bees  commenced  last  week  in  good 
earnest.  The  hives  are  full  of  bonev  now, 
from  Alsike  clover.  Chas.  P.  Muth. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  June  18. 


A  Deartlx  of  Honey. 

We  are  having  quite  a  dearth  of  honey 
in  this  part  of  the  country  now. 
Deport,  Tex.,  June  13.       W.  H.  White. 


Bees  Booming:  Now,  Etc. 

Bees  have  been  booming  for  a  week  back. 
Previous  to  that  we  had  nearly  a  month  of 
wet  and  cold.  It  rained  atx>ut  24  days  in 
succession,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
bees  to  get  a  living  without  my  aid.  But  I 
think  they  will  pay  me  now,  with  interest. 

Swarming  will  be  late  in  this  section.  I 
have  had  four  swarms,  one  absconded,  and 
I  only  kept  one,  and  it  has  its  hive  half  full 
already.  White  clover  and  poplar  (or 
tulip)  are  in  bloom  now.  Basswood  makes 
a  good  showing  now  for  blossoms. 

Up  with  the  American  Bee  Journal  and 
down  with  adulterators  of  Nature's  de- 
licious sweets  I  T.  C.  Kelly. 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  June  15. 


The  Season  So  Far. 

Bees  are  in  good  condition  now.  I  bad 
52  colonies  in  the  spring ;  in  April  and  May 
it  was  wet  and  cold— veiy  unfavorable  for 
bees  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  since 
then  no  rain  for  30  days,  until  last  evening, 
when  we  had  a  nice  shower. 

I  feed  my  bees  in  the  spring  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet,  and  nere  is  the 
result: 

I  have  7  new  swarms,  one  colony  has  cast 
three  swarms  as  follows — on  the  24tb  and 
29th  of  May,  and  on  June  2nd.  I  then  cut 
out  three  queen-cells,  and  told  them  to 
*' hold  on." 

The  white  clover  has  kUled  out  badly,  but 
if  the  weather  is  favorable,  we  will  still  get 
a  fair  yield  of  honey.  I'm  not  discouraged 
yet.  L.  H.  Childs. 

Belolt,  Wis.,  June  16^^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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Qolden  Bees. 

The  golden  bees  are  as  much  ahead  of  the 
three-banded  as  the  three-banded  are 
ahead  of  the  blacks,  in  gathering  honey, 
beauty  and  gentleness.  I  had  one  colony 
(6  pounds  of  bees)  that  stored  12  pounds  of 
honey  in  six  hours,  bringing  it  all  oyer  one 
mile.  They  are  calledf  five-banded  bees, 
but  still  they  seldom  show  bands  at  all, 
being  solid  yellow,  except  the  tip.  True,  I 
am  a  golden  breeder,  still  I  could  breed  the 
other  strain  as  easily.         F.  C.  Morrow. 

Wallaceburg,  Ark.,  June  7. 


Bees  in  Fair  Condition. 

I  have  25  colonies  in  fair  condition.  I 
have  kept  bees  here  four  years,  and  have 
lost  but  one  colony,  which  was  robbed. 

J.  N.  Talkinoton. 

Leonardville,  Kans.,  June  2. 


Wintered  Finely— White  Clover. 

Bees  wintered  finely  here,  but  the  four 
weeks  of  cold  weather  in  May  and  June  so 
checked  breeding  that  colonies  are  not 
strong  enough  to  gather  honey  rapidly. 
White  clover  is  quite  plenty  now,  and  we 
hope  everything  will  *'  bee  "  all  right  yet. 
Dr.  a.  C.  Matthias. 

GUboa,  O.,  June  14. 


The  Season  Up  to  Jime  14th. 

I  am  led  to  believe  Dr.  Miller  acted  very 
wisely  in  placing  that  little  word  '*  if  "  in 
one  of  his  "  Stray  Straws  " — *'  (f  the  flowers 
yield  no  nectar.*'  Clover  is  not  so  very 
luxuriant  in  this  vicinity,  and  what  there 
is  seems  to  yield  no  nectar.  On  its  first 
apyearance  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  it 
produced  nothing ;  neither  could  the  bees 
gather  from  it  if  it  had  produced,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  so  hot  and  dry  that 
nothing  has  been  accumulated  ti*om  it  to 
speak  of.  And  this  is  the  condition  of 
things  with  me  at  the  present  writing. 

Bees  wintered  remarkably  well,  and  also 
"  springed  "  well.  My  loss  for  winter  was 
onlv  one  out  of  137  colonies,  but  I  lost  sev- 
eral during  the  spring. 

Bees  began  swarming  on  May  22nd.  and 
out  of  several  swarms  all  have  cast  virgin 

?ueens  save  one ;  the  wings  being  clipi^, 
saved  her.  All  did  well  through  fruit- 
bloom,  and  have  plenty  of  stores  to  carry 
them  some  time  yet.  I  nourish  strong  hopes 
from  basswood  and  sweet  clover,  as  bass- 
wood  is  well  filled  with  buds,  and  sweet 
clover — every  one  knows  about  how  that 
yields. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  thermometer 
is  bearing  heavily  toward  the  100  mark, 
and  no  moisture— not  even  dew  enough  to 
observe  in  the  morning.  Such  are  the  con- 
ditions Of  this  vicinity,  and  I  fear  many 
others  are  in  like  condition. 

A.  Y.  Baldwin. 

De  Kalb,  HI.,  June  14, 


Honey  &  Beeswax  Market  QnotalMn. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y..  Mar.  23. —  The  howy 
market  is  very  slow  now.  The  demand  is 
about  over  on  comb.  Some  extracted  wanted 
at  6o. ;  If  dark  color,  5c  ^ 

Beeswax,  26^7c.  H.  B.  W. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  May  14.-Trade  is  very 
slow,  and  we  have  still  a  liberal  stock  on 
hand.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb.  lalftUc.; 
choice,  ll(SI2c.;  dark  and  ooomion  gradefl, 
8^0.    Beeswax,  25^0c.  B.  Sco. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  May  10.— The  market  for 
comb  honey  is  not  of  large  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  a  fine  article  of  wlUte 
oomb  brings  13c.  in  pound  sections.  Bxtnci-* 
ed  slow  of  sale,  at  4^o.    Beeswax.  25c. 

B.A.B.ACa 

CHICAGO,  III.,  Mar.  24.— The  honey  ma 
ket  will  be  verv  quiet  for  the  balance  of  Uki 
season.  We  will  not  do  much  business  until 
new  honey  comes  in.  Wo  cannot  quote  pricopt 
but  will  obtain  the  best  possible  price  on  whi^t 
little  stock  we  will  sell  until  early  f  alL  Bees- 
wax is  very  active  at  26^36o.  J.  A.  L. 

CINCINNATI.  O.,  June  10.— Demand  is  alow 
for  all  kinds  of  honey.  The  range  of  prices 
Is  4®6o.  for  extracted,  and  12<iM4c.  for  besi 
white  oomb.  There  is  no  sale  for  dark  oomb 
honey  at  any  price. 

Beeswax  Is  In  fair  demand  at  23^250.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow.  C.  F.  M.  9t  6. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Apr.  6.- We  have  had 
an  exceedingly  slow  trade  on  honey  this  sea- 
son, and  prices  ruled  comparatively  low.  We 
?uote  to-day:   No.  1  white  oomb,  1-lb.,  14^ 
5c. ;  No.  2. 1.3^14c.;  No.  1  amber.  12^3c: 
No.  2, 10^1  Ic.    Extracted,  o®7o. 
Beeswa:!^,  20^23c.  C.-M.  a  Co. 

NBW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  May  25.— New  crop  ol 
Southern  honey  is  arriving  freely.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  and  demand  very 
light.  We  quote:  Common  grade.  50c  per 
gal.;  choice,  55^0c.  Beeswax  is  firm  at 28c. 

H.B.&S. 


List  of  Honey  and  Beeswai  Vealen, 

Most  of  whom  Quote  in  this  JoomaL 


J.  A.  Lamon,  43  South  Water  St. 

B.  A.  BURMSTT  &  Co..  163  South  Water  Street. 

Neiv  York,  N»  T* 

F.  I.  Sagv  &  Son,  183  Beade  Street. 
HtLORBTH  Bros.  &  Sbosluhi, 

28  &  30  West  Broadwij. 
Chas.  Israel  &  Bros,,  llO  Hudson  St. 

Kanaas  €ltj«  Mo* 

Hamblin  &  Bbarss,  514  Walnut  Stroet. 
Clsmoms-Mason  Com.  Co.«  621  WalnatSt. 

Albany,  N.T. 

H.  B.  Wright,  326  &  328  Broadway. 
BaHklOf  N.  Y» 

Battbrson  &  Co.,  167  &  160  Scott  St 

HamUton,  Ilia. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Soir. 

Clnetimatl,  OMo» 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son,  oor.  Freeman  *  Oentril  art 
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1Ck>lonir  Italian  Beea  in  10  Lan^troth 
frame  htve,  94.00,  Tested  Italian  Queen, 
75o. ;  Bees,  70o.  a  lb.  Untested  Italian  Queen, 
eoc.  Address,  OTTO  K^'SSJSJ^UroTT 
118  Military  Aye..       -        DETROIT,  MICH. 

WMBn  AMWCIIIM  TNM  AOVEIITISCMINT,  MtNTION  TMW  JOUWMU 

5-Baiided  Bees  in  Iowa. 

All  my  Queens  are  bred  with  care  by  the  most 
approved  methods,  and  from  the  best  5-band- 
ed  breeders  that  can  be  obtained,  and  posi- 
tively cannot  be  excelled  for  beauty,  grentle- 
ness,  and  workinir  qualities.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. Untested,  80  cts.;  6  for  H-2o;  4  and  5 
banded,  $2.00;  straight  5-banded  on  applica- 
tion. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
26A10t  J.  B.  HAND,  Bldora«  Iowa. 
Jfentlon  iha  American  Bee  JawnwX. 

HONEY  QUEENS! 

5  &  8  Banded«bred  in  sejparate  yards  12 
miles  apart,  and  only  from  Queens  selected 
among  hundreds,  whose  bees  gather  the  most 
honey,  cap  it  the  whitest;  the  gentlest,  most 
benkutlful,  and  the  least  inclined  to  swarm. 
5-banded  bred  from  a  Queen  showing  only 
Jarse  6-banded  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Warranted  <|aeena« 
onlyOOcto.;  Tested,  90  eta.  ,   , 

J.  E.  OOOi),  lock  box  69,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
25  AlOt        MtnMion  tA0  Amariean  Bee  JowmaU 

Doo'tFultoReadAUof  PageSOS! 


J.  A.  LAMON, 

Hoiiea  ®  aiid  ®  Beeswax 

Commission  House 

Has  removed  Acro»»  tlie  street,  to— 

43  So.  Water  St. 

With  bettor  storage  Space,  and   inciter  fitcSl- 

ities  for  handling  the  business. 

Shippers  kindly  remember  wo  solicit  your 

business.  .  ., 

Respectfully, 

J.  A.  LAMON, 
43  South  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  IhJ^. 

Bees!  Bees!  Yes,  Bees! 

-iOBl  NCCI-BI  to    be  Sold  A I  Oiite- 

■  tJO  with  2  Frames  Broo^l  and  Lhuji^y, 
and  Lots  of  Bees,  with  5  Biic<lt!d  Qui-tMi,  for 
the  low  price  of  $1.60  eacli.  No  duty  on 
Bees.  Special  prices  on  lar^re  lotf^  Also  ii 
large  lot  of  Fine  <|ueenii,  5-lintidcd,  all 
ready  to  be  mailed,  at  75c.  eac h 

:2V.  H.  SMITH,  IJiv>„  -\\... 
26Atf         TILBUKY  CBNTEE,  iJNTAHlU. 

Mention  the  American  Ba:  JmmmL 


ANii: 

ft  €>«!>! 


%A#AOLJ  in^ltli  the  IVIAKV   J 
VVMon   BISH-WARHIilf.  it 

\/^NI  ID  Perfect  Work  fui-I  plenftfiK 
y^JU|%  everybody.  WaiiheH.  ilnttTis 
v^i^ijpQ  and  dries  tlin  m^hv^  \n  'i 


FITTT 


the  time;  only  ct*»*l!»  s^S. 


This  work  has  to  be  done 
three  times  a  day  or  over  a 
thousand  times  a  year.  Ma-  f 
BY  JANB  will  save  to  most 
families  an  hour  each  day,       -^ 
besides  the  slop  and  muss,  1  7^ 
soiling  of  clothing  &  hands  ^  *' 
and   all  the   disagreeable 
work  of  washing  dishes. 

There  are  thousands  in  f , 
use  &  every  family  should  %!i 

have  Mary  Jane.    Agents, 

here  is  the  bent  thina  ever  offered,     d  *' "  Samples 
sent  on  receipt  of  price.    Clrcultirti  frcu. 

J.  K.  PTJBINTON,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
26  A3t       aMUcm  the  American  £^«  J  *ur7uu 

Untemted  Italian  Queens 

.G.ACKUN. 

I' ALU.,  MINN,, 


Ready  to  mail— 75c.  each.    H. 
1024  Mississippi  St.,  ST. 
iaf~  Northwestern  Agent  for  A,  I.  moot's 
Bee-Xeepers'  Supplies. 

WHCN  AMWCRINO  THI»  ApveHTlSWISHT,  liL-.Tii«  T^,e  JwWWl- 
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To  Bee-Keepers : 

Send  uB  your  P.  O.  address  and  we  will  send 
you  (Free)  a  sample  of  a  new  Wrapper  that 
takes  the  place  or  Glass  on  Honey-Seotlons— 
is  attractive,  ilffht  looking:  and  consumers  do 
not  think  about  paying  for  the  weigrht  as  they 
do  with  erlass.  Coats  about  oc.  a  pound  and 
pays  you  double  and  triple  the  cost  in  weight, 
when  you  sell  your  honey.  The  greatest  pro- 
tection to  shipping  honey  as  they  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  keep  the  Sections  from 
sticking  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  from 
honey  leaking,  as  it  so  commonly  does. 

Kespectfully,         H.  K.  WRIGHT. 
326-330  Broadway,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

MenisUm  the  American  Bee  Joumai. 

Home  and  €lab  Comforts. 

Husband — My  dear,  our  club  is  going 
to  have  all  home  comforts. 

Wife—Is  that  so  ?  And  when  Is  our 
home  going  to  have  all  club  comforts  ? 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BCY 

BEES,  HIVES,  FOUNDATION, 

Or  Anyiblng  in  the  Apiary  ?   If  so.  send  for 
our  Illustrated  Circular,  before  buying. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAinr, 

105  Park  Place,  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


liOOk  ^®^®»  Bee-Keeper 


W.E.  Smith, 


If  you  are  in  need  of  some  bee-suppUes,  write 
for  catalogue  and  price- 
list.  Everything  sold  as 
cheap  as  the  cheapest. 

ITAlOt    KENTOM,  HardliiCo.,OHIO. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

5-6anded  Golden  Italian  Qn«cns 

I  can  furnish  at  the  following  prices:  Untes- 
ted, in  April,  May  and  June,  75  cts.  each;  Tes- 
ted, in  same  months,  $1.00.    Address, 

GEO.  W.  HUFSTEDUSR, 
22 A6t    CLARK8VILLB,  Red  River  Co.,  TEX, 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JofwrnaX, 


SECTIONS  OHEAP ! 

CTntll  sold,  we  will  sell  the  Sections  listed  be- 
low, in  quantities  of  500  or  more,  at  81.50  per 
one  thousand  for  Creams,  and  $1.00  rer  one 
thousand  for  No.  2.  All  4»ix4)4  and  open  top 
and  bottom. 


41,000  2-in.  Creams 

47,000  1% 
116,000   1% 
134,000   7-to-ft.    •* 
Address, 


37,000  2-in.  No.  2. 
91,000   1  15-16  " 
20,000  \% 
87,000  1  13-16  " 
253,000  7-to-ft.  " 


13Atf  NEW  IjONDON,  WIS. 

JIfisfiMon  tfte  .American  Be^  JoumaL 


BlnsluuH  Perfect  fln 

Cheapest  and  Best  on  Karlli. 
,  Patented  1878, 1882  and  1392. 


SEND  FOR 

Circular  &  Prices. 

T.  F.  BnGHAI, 

ABRONIA,  I!II€». 


Austrian  Diamond  Finger-Ring. 

This  ring  isadimmoDd 
out  brlUiant,  for  eitter 
lady  or  orentleman.  Tb» 
setting  Is  what  Is  dated 
"TiflTany,"  which  It  tlw 
latest  used  for  gemrfne 
diamond  rings.  The  BtnF 
itself  is  made  of  18^ 
solid  rolled  gold,  and  set 
with  an  Austrian  Dia- 
mond of  "purest  ray  se- 
rene," and  of  prismatic 
rainbow  brilliancy. 

This  Ring  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  rings  ever  made  or  sold  for  the 
money. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00;  or  we  give  It  as  a 
Premium  for  sending  us  Tiro  New  S«»- 
Bcrlbera  to  the  '*  Bee  Journal "  for  one  year 
at  $1.00  each ;  or  we  will  club  it  with  the  "  tfee 
Journal"  for  one  year  for  $1.60. 

This  Bngraved  Band  Rfnj? 
is  made  from  best  solid  18k. 
roiled  gold  stoclc.  and  cscli 
ring  is  warranted  perfect. 
The  engraving  is  done  by 
hand,  and  shows  great  skill. 
It  is  exceedingly  fashiona- 
ble, and  will  please  any  one  who  secures  it. 

Prtee,  postpaid.  60  cts.:  or  given  as  a  Pre- 
mium for  sending  us  Two  New  Subscribers  to 
the  ••  Bee  Journal  "  at  $1.00  each  ;  or  clubliwl 
with  the  *•  Bee  Journal "  a  yeai^both  for  $1.40 

This  Plain  Band  Ring  is  a 
very  pretty  one.  It  is  full  3  j 
penny  weigh  t,and  made  fromJ 
best  18k.  solid  rolled  gold! 
stock.  Price*  postpaid.  30o 
or  given  as  a  Premium  for  1 
New  Subscriber  to  the  **  Bee  Journal"  for  ft 
year;  or  clubbed  with  the*' Bee  Journal"— 
both  for  $1.20. 

How  TO  Measure  for  a  Ring.— ITsinf  a 
strip  of  heavy  writing  paper  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  take  the  measure  of  the  finger 
where  the  ring  is  to  be  worn.  When  drawn 
comfortably  tight  around  the  finger,  the  ends 
of  the  paper  should  Just  meet.  Write  yoor 
name  on  it,  and  send  it  with  your  order. 


GEOBGE  W. 


TOBK  db  CX)., 

CHICAGO,  ILI& 


Table  ofContenta. 

**  What's  this  card  in  your  pocket, 
John  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

**  That  ?  Oh,  before  I  went  to  lunch 
that  was  a  bill  of  fare.  Now  it*s  my 
table  of  contents." 
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jTHE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD ! 

iHlves,  Hoff.  Frames.  Sections,  FoundHtion,  etc.,  here.  Distance  cute 


Tou  get  the  best  of  sat* 

,  _ .    isfactloniryou  buy  Pov. 

_  ,  here.  Distance  cuts  no  figure  in  Freifrbt  rates. 

«Oood  Shippinfr  Facilities.    No  matter  where  you  live,  send  for  my  64-p.  Catalog:,  and  ask  for  an 
iestlmate  on  what  you  want.  "    '  -  -  - 

16A10t 


J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


60LDEI  QUEENS  FBOI  TEXAS. 

MY  BBE8  are  bred  for  bnslnesis*  beau- 
ty and  sentlenesa*    Safe  arrival  and 
satififaotton  iruaranteed. 

••  216  well-filled  1-pound  sections  is  what  I 
took  from  one  colony  in  1893.  contalningr  a 
Queen  bought  of  you.— J.  A.  Whittakeii,  Oak 
CUff,  Tex.'*^ 

<|aeenB9  Warranted,  $1.00  cacb* 
J.  D.  01VBN8, 
5A26t  Box  3,  LISBON,  TEX. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


MUTH'S 


KOHBT  BXTBAOTOB 

PBRTSOTION 

Cold-Blast  Smokers* 
Square  Glass  Hone  j  Jars,  Btc* 

For  Circulars,  apply  to  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 
Cor.  Freeman  A  Central  Aves.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Send  10c  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORB  placiner  your  orders  for  SUP- 
PLIES, write  for  prices  on  1-Plece  Bass- 
wood  Sections.  Bee-Hives,  Sbippiner- Crates. 
Frames,  Foundation,  Smokers,  etc. 

PAOB  *  KEITH,  New  Iboadoa,  Wis. 
MeritUm  the  American  Bes  JoumaL 

FOR  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

I  will  send  my  pamphlet  *^  Hoi«r  I  Produce 
Comb  Honey,''  and  also  my  Illustrated 
CutaiofiTueof  Cfhaff  Hives,  the  Dovetailed 
Hives,  T  Supers,  Seetlous,  Foundation, 
and  Bverytnins  Needed  in  tbe  Apiary. 

First-Class  Gcm^s, 
and  Prices  ReasonaMe. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  '"SKS!"' 


T^  XT/vn    TIToYi^    i\vtAA'w%a    That  cannot  be  excelled  for  Business,  Beauty, 
XL     X  U  U     W  Cili  t    U  UUUno    and  all  other  Desirable  Qualities,  try  my  ItaUans. 


Prices— Untested,  65  eta.  each;  3  for  $1.75;  6  for  $3.26.    Vir< 
SelectTestedYellow-to-the-lMp  Breeder,  11.50.       r    V 


l9Atf 


Safe  arrival  eruaranteed. 


Ins  25  cts.  f>aoh.    Tested.  $1.: 

,  CARU8LE,  ABK. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

— Eitlier  3  or  5  Banded— 

At  same  price.  Untested,  75  cents;  Tested, 
$1.50;  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  $1.00.  Breeding 
Qneons,  the  best.  $4.00  each.  Have  noD  lost  a 
Queen  in  winterinir  in  four  years.  I  guaran- 
tee safe  arrival  and  entire  satisfaction.  Send 
for  Prloe-List.  F.  A.  CROWBLL, 

21A10t  GRANGER,  Fill.  Co.,  MINN, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JowmeA 

A  Fool  or  a  Pbysieian* 

From  the  time  I  reached  twenty  years 
of  age  till  I  became  forty,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  a  realization  of  the  old  saying, 
"*  A  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician 
at  forty."  At  length  the  day  dawned, 
and  I  certainly  was  not  a  physician. — 
Oliver  Odd, 


m  for  Profit." 


H 


A  New  Revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
r<»r  only  25  cts.,  postpaid,  will  be  sent  by 
Geo.  W.  York  &  Co.  or  Dr^  Tinker.  It  is  full 
of  the  latest  and  most  interestlngr  points  in 
tbe  management  of  Bees,  with  Illustrations 
of  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive.  Section  Supers, 
Sections,  Queen-Excluders,  Drone-Traps  and 
Queen-Traps,  etc.;  also  beautiful  direct  prints 
of  both  Drone  and  Queen  Excluder  Zinc  and 
all  about  its  uses.  Send  for  it  as  well  as  for 
my  1894  Prlce-List  of  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Address,     DR.  G.  L.  TINKBR, 

6Atf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  O. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Joumau 


Q 


UIGLEY'S 


Produce  Big  Yellow  Bees  that  Winter  Out- 
Doors,  Gather  Lots  of  Honey,  and  are  Gentle. 
Warranted  Purely  Mated,  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00 
12,  $9.00.  They  are  Beauties  I  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

B.  F.  <|UIOl^V,  UnionviUe,  Rio. 
Mention  the  Am,erfran  Bee  JouamaL         23A4t 


-A-FTHIR,   JXJNHl    1ST, 

Beautiful  Goldeia  Queenii 

Are  75  cts.  Warranted  Purely  Mated.  These 
Queens  are  reared  from  the  Best  5-Bd.  Stock, 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Try 
them.  Tested,  $1.50.  Safe  delivery  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

W.  p.  GROSSMAN 

12Atf  Box  141,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mention  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 


TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

No.  1  Planer-Sawed  Sections,  at  $1.25  per  M. 
Widths  1  15-16,  lac,  7-to-foot. 

Our  No.  1  White  Basswood  Polished  Sections 
$2.00  per  M.    Widths,  1  ?» ,  1  a£,  and  7-to-foot. 

Cream  Sections,  $1.50  per  M.  Second  Qual- 
ity Sections.  50  cts.  per  M. ;  and  all  Otber 
feiupplles  at  bottom  prices*  5  per  cent, 
off  on  Sections  in  10,000  lots. 

WAXJZEEA  MFG.  CO. ,  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

23Atf        Please  mention  the  Bee  Journal. 
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Onr  New  Style  Frame ! 

Gives  better  satisfaction  than  anythingr  we 
have  irotten  out  for  several  seasons. 

Oar  Thin-Walled  Hive  Me'S^'Sir* 
^i.^  Outside  Winter  Case  '^"X^^t 

Winter  Hive— and  the  cheapest. 

We  are  the  ORIGTNAIj  makers  of 

POLISHED  SECTIONS 

And  our  foods  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 

best— and  as  cheap  as  any. 
ninstrated  Catalogne  and  copy  of— 
The  American  Beb-Kbbper 

—Free  on  application. 

THEW.T.FALG0IIERHF6.C0., 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  T. 

(Bstablished  14  Years.) 

HentUm  the  American  Bee  Jov/mdL 

Woodcliff  A  No.  1. 

In  order  to  Introduce  my  strain  of  beautiful 
yellow  Woodcliff  <|aeenii,  which  are  bred 
from  an  imported  leather*colored  Italian 
crossed  with  the  best  5-banded  stock  I  can 

Srocure  by  Doollttle  method,  I  will  sell 
uaranteed  Purely  Mated  Untested  Queens  at 
76  cts.  each.  As  I  produce  large  quantities 
of  comb  honey,  I  breed  principally  for  large 
honey-gatherers.  Apiaries  near  Philadelphia. 
Address.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  l^yucote.  Pa. 
25 AlOt    Mention  the  Ameriean  Bet  JoumoA 

Globe  Bee  V^il 

By  Mall  for  One  Dollar* 

ri^c^  rruH-^  l^ars  are  rtvlted  In  the 
^1  luir  jir  rhi  top.  These  bend  down 
t-  iHiO  bL]U<ij4  Lir  Studs  on  a  neck-band. 
Tho  burn,  4irc  best  light  spring  steel. 
■*  Thfi!  rii!<:k'tj&rid  Is  hard  spring  brass. 
*Th^  netting  L^  white  with  faoe-plece 
of  bidck  lo  eeo  through. 
lt\m  eqaily  put  together  and  folds 
i.nn^mlEy  In  a  case,  1x6x7  Inches, 
*ii^  i-.^^i^j.  neighing  but  6  ounces. 
It  can  be  worn  over  an  ordinary  hat;  fits  any  head; 
does  not  obstruct  the  vision,  and  can  be  worn  in  bed 
without  discomfort.  It  Is  a  boon  to  any  one  whom 
flies  bother,  mosqaltos  bite,  or  bees  sting. 

Extra  Net««  50  cento  eacli. 

^T"  This  Veil  we  club  will  the  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year— both  for  f  1.85 ;  or  give  free  as  a 
Premium  for  sending  us  3New  Subscribers  to 
the  Bee  Journal  at  11.00  each. 

OEOBGE  W.  YOBK  &  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL8L 

Italian  Queens  &  Bees. 

Ready  in  May.  Queens.  81.00.  Bees  by  the 
Pound,  $1.00.  One-Frame  Nucleus,  $1.25;  2- 
frame,  $2.25.  Also,  Barred  P.  R.  KgK»  for 
setting:  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  SiniPSON*  Swarto,  Pa. 
13A26t  Mentum  the  American  Bee  JowrnaL 


COMB  FOUNDATION 

—MADE  BY  AN— 

IMPROVED  PROCESS 
New  and  Inprored  Madiiiies 

Of  Mt  Own  Inysntion,  which  enablefl  me 
to  produce 


Prices  on  5  lbs*  or  naore  will  range 

From  35  to  50  eto.  per  lb. 


^r  Send  for  Price-List  and  Samples. 

W.J.l%eh,Jr. 


931  K*  raonroe  8C« 
Sprinqfibld«  Ills. 
MenUon  the  American  Bee  JawmaL 


I AEISE 

rpo  BAT  to  the  raadwa 

BEE  JOUBNALttat 

IHNIIilTnJB 

hat  eonelwled  to  Mti 
-BKKB  and  QOMWS- 
In  their  MMon,  owtna 
1894,  at  thofOOowtBC 
piloos: 

One  Colony  of  Uallaaa 
on  9  Gallup  l*««fe  S 

TenColontai »J» 

1  antestod  queen.  I  w 

6       •*       qoeena  6  5t> 

1*      -           •»  looo 

Select  tested  qneen,  prevtons  season's  rearing. .  *  w 
Extra  Selected  for  breedlnic, the tmt bmt. .  •«) 
About  a  Pound  of  BB1B8  In  a  Two-lrame  llmclo«a. 
with  any  Queen,  |8.oe  extra. 


Glroular  free,fflvlnff  falLPUtlealvt 


Ins  the  Bees  and 
Address 


of 


llA^t 


6.  M.  DOOLiniE, 


BOBODINQto  Onon.  Co.,  N.  T. 


Tilts  Cat  Repreaento  the  Nemr 

FEROUSON  BEE-HIVE 

A8  SHOWN  AT  THE  WOBLD'8  FADU 

▲  Oxaat 

ZmproTwaaat. 

Easy  to  Manlpiilate. 

Tiina  aad 

babor  SavoA. 
FozfiMt  OoatrOl 
of  fho  r 


3r~  Send  for  Deocrip- 
tive  Circular  and 
Prloe-LlBt— to 

lESTEBLPmCE 

9Atf  ODELL.  NEBR. 

MenOaa  the  American  Bee  JamwaL 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 


This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  immped  bcIow»  or 
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